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MORTON'S 
SALT 


A  FTER  you  use  Morton's  Salt, 
J/\,  you'll  wonder  how  you  ever 
got  along  without  it. 

It's  so  economical  and  conven- 
ient, because  it  always  pours  in  any 
weather.  That  means  you  can  use 
it  when,  and  in  what  proportions 
you  will,  without  waste. 

You'll  never  find  it  caked  in 
table  cellars.  You'll  never  have  to 
gouge  it  out  of  the  handy  blue 
pantry  package.  It  can't  cake  there 
—it  pours.  The  ideal  salt  for  every 
purpose. 

"The  Salt  of  the  Earth" 

Morton  Salt  Company 


CHICAGO 


^ 


Morton's 

^^EE    RUNNING 

Salt 

stpODP 


^^^ttSALTCOMPAMVADDREgCHl^ 
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THE  difference  between  food  that 
-  tastes  good  and  food  that  tastes 
bad  is  FLAVOR. 

SAUER'S  VANILLA,  ripened  and 
mellowed  with  age,  is  the  source  of 
the  purest,  strongest  and  finest 
full  flavor  nature's  bounty  and 
man's  skill  ever  has  provided.  A 
rich,  lasting  full  flavor  that  is 
distinctive  and  inimitable. 

Old    Virginia 
Fruitti -Punch 

The  new  Sauer  delicacy — a  general  pur- 
pose flavor  and  home  beverage — 2- 
ounce  bottle  makes  2  gallons  of  delicious 
fruit  punch. 

At  Your  Grocer's 

If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you  with 
Fruitti-Punch  send  us  his  name  and 
ten  (10)  cents,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
sample  bottle,  also  a  free  copy  of 
"Table  Treats." 


"^Ti- 


SauehS  : 


iVANILLA: 


fiii^j>jjii±i^^/^ 


ZPic  C,F Sauer  Company 

S^WDSTfo'RllL'RtTYSTRfNGTH  AND  FINE  tL^Or?  j 
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Give  the  JUNE  BRIDE  a  copy  of  this  New  Edition 
of  America's  Leading  Cook  Book 

The  BOSTON  COOKING- 
SCHOOL  COOK  BOOK 

By  FANNIE  MERRITT  FARMER 

F)R  many  years  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  all  cook  books, 
this  New  Edition  contains  in  addi- 
tion to  its  fund  of  general  informa- 
tion, 2,117  recipes,  all  of  which 
have  been  tested  at  Miss  Farmer's 
Boston  Cooking-School,  together 
with  additional  chapters  on  the 
Cold-Pack  Method  of  Canning,  on 
the  Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables, and  on  Food  Values. 


H 


The  ry„] 

CookBoJ" 


„0err>' 


f/ffaf/ner 


MISS  Farmer's  Cook  Book  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  scientific, 
most  practical,  and  serviceable  work  of  its  kind.  It 
contains  the  classification  and  correct  proportions  of 
food,  tables  of  measurements  and  weights,  time  tables 
for  cooking,  menus,  and  much  information  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

"  The  Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Book  is  one  of  the  volumes  to  -which  good  housewives 
pin  their  faith,  on  account  of  its  accuracy,  its  economy,  its  clear,  concise  teachings,  and  its  vast 
number  of  new  recipes.  " —  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 

"  The  best  cook  book  on  the  market."  —  Woman's  World,  New  York. 

\  The  recipes  are  compounded  with  a  know^ledge  of  thescience  of  cooking."  —  The  Outlook. 
"  As  a  household  companion,  for  mistress  or  maid,  and  guide  to  the  art  of  Cookery,  it  is  a 
that  can  well  be  desired."  — Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine. 

619  Pages  133  Illustrations  $2.50  net 

For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

Publishers,   34  Beacon    Street,  Boston 
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Useful  Summer  Books 

MRS.  RORER'S  Helps  for  Hot   Weather 


Canning  and  Preserving 

Really  the  only  book  on  the  subject 
worth  having.  It  is  true  and  abso- 
lutely sure.  It  stands  the  test  of 
years.  It  tells  how  to  can  and  pre- 
serve all  fruits  and  vegetables,  make 
jellies,  jams,  marmalades,  fruit  butters, 
syrups,  catsups,  etc .  There  is  no  chance 
for  failure  if  you  follow  directions. 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  81.10. 


Vegetable  Cookery  and 
Meat  Substitutes 

This  book  will  surprise  you.  In 
addition  to  some  of  the  most  delightful 
dishes,  so  good  that  you  can  forget 
meat,  there  is  a  bewildering  array  of 
choice  and  novel  recipes  for  cooking  and 
serving  our  many  vegetables,  and 
introducing  vegetables  not  commonly 
used,  but  easily  gotten.  It  contains 
more  substitutes  for  meats  than  any 
book  published. 

Cloth,  $1..50;    by  mail,  $1.65. 


New  Salads 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  many 
original  recipes  for  making  attractive 
salads.  The  salad  is  a  dish  made  to 
appeal  not  only  to.  the  appetite  but  to 
the  eye.  Here  you  have  them.  And 
they  are  very,  very  good. 

Cloth,  $1.00;    bv  mail,  $1.10. 


Hot  Weather  Dishes 

A  very  enticing  and  timely  book,  and 
one  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated. 
When  the  thermometer  is  climbing  up 
and  up.  it  is  well  to  have  a  friend  at 
hand  to  help  in  concocting  appetizing 
meals.  Here's  the  best  friend.  Lots 
of  good,  wholesome,  delectable  dishes, 
warranted  to  entice  the  most  jaded 
appetite. 

Cloth,  7")  cents;    by  mail,  80  cents. 

Ice  Creams,  Water 
Ices 

Another  hot  weather  comfort.  Re- 
cipes for  the  celebrated  Philadelphia 
Ice  Creams,  Neapolitan  Water  Ices, 
Frozen  Puddings  and  Fruits,  etc.  A 
big  money's  worth  of  comfort  and 
pleasure. 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  81.10. 

Sandwiches 

The  sandwich  ■ —  the  most  useful  and 
dependable  article  of  food,  w^o  much 
variety  can  be  given  to  it.  The  handy 
thing  for  suppers,  teas,  social  calls, 
picnics,  lunches,  etc.  Here  are  some 
wonderful   and   tasty   combinations. 

Cloth,  75  cents;   by  mail,  80  cents. 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book 

For  summer  time  and  all  the  time. 

Mrs.  Rorer's  famous  cook  book,  full 
of  the  brightest  things  in  cookery. 
For  the  beginner  as  well  as  the  one 
who  "knows  how." 

Cloth,  $l.oO;    by  mail,  $1.6.5. 


For  sale  by  all  Bookstores  and  Department  Stores,  or 

ARNOLD  &  COMPANY,  420  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 
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Do  You  Know? 

Oh,  do  you  know  the  woods  in  the  wonder  of  the 
morn? 
White  mists  breaking, 
A  million  voices  waking. 
Ev'ry  treetop  reaching  to  the  glory  of  the  dawn, 
Blazoning  o'er  Heaven  that  the  soul  of  Earth 
is  born! 

Oh,  do  you  know  the  woods  in  the  sultry  heat  of 
noon? 
Light  airs  stirring, 
Heady  locusts  shirring. 
The   pungent   scent   of   resin    makes    the   heated 

senses  swoon, 
Where    the    pines    cast    deep    reflections    in    the 
mirror-faced  lagoon. 

Oh,  do  you  know  the  woods  in  the  mystery  of  the 
night? 
Lonely,  affrighting. 
Secret  love  inviting. 
Hid  beneath  its  branches  are  the  paths  to  deep 

delight. 
Oh,  do  you  know  the  woods  in  the  blindness  of  the 
night  ? 

Doris  Scott  Orth 
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Slip  Covers 

By  Mary  Harrod  Northend 


s 


LIP  covers,  which  have  today  come 
into  general  use,  are  one  of  the 
most  economical  of  furniture  cov- 
erings. While  they  were  used  formerly 
only  during  the  summertime,  today  we 
consider  them  as  an  all-year-round 
requisite.  They  are  very  much  cheaper 
than  having  shabby  furniture  re-covered, 
and  where  the  dust  sifts  in  from  the 
street,  or  the  furnace,  they  save  the  wear 
on  new  covering,  so  that,  when  for  any 
special  occasion  we  are  obliged  to  remove 
them,  instead  of  discolored  or  worn  chair 
covers,  these  are  as  bright  and  fresh  as 
when  they  were  first  done.  There  is,  too, 
much  saving  in  labor  and  wear,  if  one 
can  simply  slip  off  a  chair  cover  and 
launder    it,    instead    of    the    hopelessly 


inadequate  beating  and  dusting  process 
of  spring  cleaning  time  —  even  when 
aided  by  the  vacuum  cleaner. 

Then,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  color- 
scheme  of  a  room  can  be  completely 
changed  for  the  summer;  a  cool  and 
cheerful  atmosphere  is  easily  attained 
by  the  use  of  some  of  the  attractive 
materials  to  be  found  in  the  shops.  In 
these  days  one  may  not  feel  like  throwing 
away  old  and  dingy  furniture,  but  with 
a  very  moderate  outlay  of  money,  a 
little  time  and  thought,  a  living-room  or 
parlor  may  be  so  changed  that  one  would 
hardly  recognize  the  old  furniture  In  its 
new  dress. 

Formerly  covers  were  made  by  cutting 
a  pattern  and  fitting  them  on  to  the  chair 


SOMETIMES  LINEN  IS  USED  WITH  A   PIPING  OF  DARKER  COLOR 
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without  mucli  thought  to  good  tailoring, 
but  now  that  they  have  become  so  gen- 
erally used  it  is  most  important  that 
they  fit  tight  at  the  seams  and  follow  the 
lines  of  the  chair,  being  very  much  more 
effective  if  a  piping  of  a  different  color 
be  used.  This,  however,  is  only  for 
the  plain  linen  or  cotton  slip  covers,  for 
with  cretonne  or  chintzes  piping  of  the 
same  color  is  used  throughout,  as  a  plain 
bit  of  contrasting  piping  would  not  be 
in  as  good  taste. 

We  have  learned  from  the  English 
that  it  is  very  much  better  to  make  two 
sets  of  covers.  This  is  so  that,  when  one 
gets  soiled  and  has  to  be  sent  away  to  be 
cleaned  or  perhaps  carefully  laundered, 
there  is  always  a  fresh  one  that  can  be 
quickly  slipped  on.  There  are  various 
types  of  covers  that  can  be  made;  every 
one  may  carry  out  her  own  ideas,  some 
preferring  perfectly  plain  covers  with 
only  a  hem  at  the  bottom,  while  others 
consider  them  better  looking,  if  they  are 
finished  with  a  ruffle,  plaiting  or  shirring. 
Then,  again,  they  can  be  edged  with  a 


contrasting  material  or  possibly  a  smart 
fringe,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able finishes  being  used  just  at  present. 

There  are  many  materials  that  are 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  prettiest 
of  them  all  are  the  fascinating  chintzes 
that  come  in  such  alluring  patterns. 
While  the  prices,  especially  since  the  war, 
have  become  almost  prohibitive,  yet 
they  can  be  purchased  at  from  50  to  75 
cents  a  yard.  Being  single-width  fabrics 
they  run  from  32  to  36  inches  in  width. 
Double-width  chintz  averages  50  inches 
wide,  but  the  price  is  proportionately 
higher. 

Then  there  are  the  checked  ginghams 
that  are  very  effective,  especially  in 
summer  or  country  homes,  but  particular 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  thick 
and  durable  to  insure  their  being  dust- 
proof  and  of  a  quality  that  will  last,  at 
least,  one  season  and  withstand  frequent 
washing.  White  ones  are  very  stylish 
and  are  very  cool,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  although  they  require  launder- 
ing  more   often    than    the    colored   ones. 


PLAIN  LINEN  FASTENED  WITH   BRASS  TACKS  WHICH  CAN  EASILY   BE   REMOVED 
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CHINESE   CHINTZ  SHOWING   PAGODA,   IN   A   BEDROOM   FURNISHED  WITH   CHINESE   PIECES 


These  should  button  down  the  back  and 
be  tied  underneath  with  tapes,  that  fasten 
to  the  back  of  the  chair;  this  way  of 
finishing  makes  them  very  easy  to  remove, 
much  more  so  than  those  that  are  hooked 
along  the  arm  and  up  the  sides. 

In  case  the  latter  method  of  fastening 
be  used,  there  is  great  danger  in  launder- 
ing that  the  hooks  will  become  rusty  and 
spot  the  cover,  thus  spoiling  it  for  further 
use.  Then,  too,  they  are  much  more 
difficult  to  iron  than  those  that  button 
and  are  fastened  with  tapes.  The  cotton 
dress-goods  department  offers  many 
materials  that  are  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose of  covers,  and  are  very  often  as 
striking,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  cheap 
chintzes. 

Small  checks  and  simple  plaids  make 
up  into  quaint  covers,  especially  for 
chambers,  and  these  should  be  of  the 
tone  of  the  hangings.  Ginghams,  per- 
cales and  similar  fabrics  are  to  be  found 
in  all  varieties  of  stripes,  ranging  from 
the  so-called  pencil  stripe  up  to  the  two, 
three  and  four  inch  stripes,  and  can  be 
used  rightly  in  any  room  of  the  house. 


particularly  in  the  halls  and  living- 
rooms,  where  they  are  very  fashionable. 

What  we  call  very  inexpensive  today 
is  much  more  than  the  cost  of  a  year  ago, 
and  you  are  more  than  likely  to  find  that 
cotton  material  has  risen  from  5  to  25 
cents  a  yard.  For  ordinary  gingham, 
that  two  or  three  years  ago  could  be 
purchased  at  8  cents  a  yard,  one  must 
now  pay  at  least  25  cents,  and  we  have 
no  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  even 
more. 

Percales  are  also  very  good  for  this 
purpose,  coming  today  at  from  25  to 
35  cents  a  yard,  and  these  are  among 
the  most  inexpensive  materials.  There  is 
a  distinct  advantage  in  using  percales 
instead  of  gingham,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  32  inches  wide,  while  the  latter 
is  only  27.  This  may  seem  to  be  only  a 
very  trifling  matter  of  a  few  inches,  but 
it  may  save  piecing  a  cover,  which  will 
fit  over  a  davenport  or  any  other  large 
piece  of  furniture,  and  surely  that  is 
well  worth  considering. 

Within  the  last  year  plain  cotton  reps 
and  even  poplins  are  being  used  for  slip 
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ROSES   AS   A    COLOR   NOTE,    PREFERABLY   USED 
WITH  A  SOFT  GRAY  GROUND 

covers,  and  for  more  elegant  coverings 
damasks  are  used.  They  range  all  the 
way  from  38  to  75  cents  for  a  single  yard 
width.  Often  in  making  up  this  material 
the   French  seam  is  used  for  the  finish. 


or  else  one  binds  the  outside  seams  with 
white  linen,  possibly  using  a  tape  of  some 
contrasting  color.  As  an  example  of 
this,  if  one  is  using  a  plain  blue  covering, 
it  is  much  more  effective  to  bind  it  wdth 
\'ellow,  or  if  gray  goods  has  been  chosen 
you  can  use  black  or  white. 

There  is  a  new  Japanese  print  on  the 
market,  which  resembles  very  much  a 
thin  mohair,  and  this  can  be  purchased 
in  very  unusual  designs.  It  is  on  a 
natural  tannish  background  and  sells  for 
about  70  cents  a  yard.  This  is  not 
advisable  to  use  in  a  room  where  the 
hangings  or  furniture  show"  patterned 
goods,  for  here  covers  of  plain  tans, 
brown,  w^hite,  or,  possibly,  self-striped 
cotton  damask  should  be  used.  These 
cost  from  50  to  80  cents  per  yard  foi 
36-inch  material. 

Sunfast  silks  have  the  advantage  that 
they  are  absolutely  guaranteed  to  hold 
their  color.  These  come  in  almost  any 
shade.  The  sunfast  poplin,  which  is 
50  inches  wdde,  is  admirably  suited  for 
slip   covers.     Sometimes    handsome    por- 


SLIP   COVERS   SUPPLEMENTED   BY  SOF  I'   CUSHIONS   UN    EASY   CllAIRb 
AND  REPEATED  IN  THE   HANGINGS 


SLIP  COVERS 


IS 


tieres  are  covered  during  the  summer 
months  when  the  sun  would  be  apt  to 
fade  them.  The  lighter-weight  sunfast 
silks  would  be  excellent  for  this.  In 
chambers,  bed  covers,  table  covers  and 
slip  covers  for  chairs  and  other  furniture 
can  be  made  out  of  the  light-weight 
sunfast  silk.  Then  one  can  open  wide 
the  windows,  let  the  sun  stream  In  and 
never  worry  about  fading. 

Sideboards,  dinlng-tables  and  other 
large  pieces  are  sometimes  covered  In 
this  same  way,  but  it  Is  a  much  more 
intricate  matter  to  fit  them  than  the 
smaller  pieces  of  furniture.  It  Is  only 
in  damp  climates  or  where  the  pieces  are 
unusually  beautiful  that  this  treatment 
is  a  necessity. 

Many  people  feel  that  this  Is  work  for 
an  upholsterer,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
It  can  be  done  equally  well  at  home  by 
exercising  a  little  care. 

There  are  three  types  of  chair  covers 
that  can  be  constructed  very  easily  at 
home.  The  general  directions  are  prac- 
tically the  same,  but  the  methods  of 
finishing  diff"er.     After  the  material  has 


been  selected,  It  should  be  put  on  the 
chair  wrong  side  out,  and  pieces  cut  to 
fit  the  back,  front,  seat  and  side  arms, 
with  narrow  strips  for  the  top,  the 
round  upholstered  arms  and  back;  then 
the  seams  can  be  basted  together  on  the 
wrong  side,  using  the  chair  as  a  dummy. 
The  seams  may  be  finished  on  the  right 
side  with  a  narrow  piping  of  contrasting 
material,  or  a  cord  may  be  slip-stitched 
on  over  the  seams,  or  they  can  be  left 
entirely  plain,  if  the  material  is  figured. 
The  number  of  pieces  used  will  vary  with 
the  kind  of  chair  to  be  covered,  and 
will  have  to  be  decided  accordingly. 
The  principal  things  to  remember  are 
to  fit  the  cover  smoothly  and  finish  it 
neatly. 

Slip  covers  made  by  an  upholsterer  are 
very  expensive,  but  when  one  can  make 
them  at  home  so  easily  and  successfully 
no  one  need  hesitate  to  make  her  home 
more  attractive,  to  provide  the  living- 
room  with  new  freshness  and  beauty, 
to  make  the  house  over,  as  it  were,  by 
the  use  of  these  very  practical  and 
charming  furniture   covers. 


CRETONNE  IN  FLOWER  DESIGN,  REPEATED  IN  LAMP  SHADE.     CAN  BE  USED  THE  YEAR  AROUND 


''Vanity  of  Vanities!" 

By  Ruth  Fargo 


MY  uncle  Alfred  Applegate,  bach- 
elor, slightly  bald  of  pate,  re- 
cently possessed  of  a  medal,  a 
cork  leg,  and  an  aristocratic  limp,  is  to 
be  numbered  among  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
so  think  we  all,  his  adoring  relatives. 
But  our  good  opinion  is  not  based  on  the 
medal,  the  leg,  or  the  limp.  It  springs 
from  an  entirely  different  source;  viz., 
this: 

Our  beloved  uncle,  being  not  rich  in 
purse,  but  blessed  with  a  healthy  family 
affection,  has  made  it  a  practice,  for  a 
dozen  years  and  more,  to  travel  across 
the  breadth  of  the  continent,  once  in 
every  two  years,  just  to  see  the  folks. 
Just  to  see  the  folks!  —  there  must  be 
something  real  pulling  about  genuine 
family  aflFection.  But  however  that  may 
be,  Uncle  Al  does  the  traveling.  The 
folks,  having  various  ties  and  hindrances, 
cannot  well  travel  across  the  continent 
to  see  Uncle  Alfred;  besides,  the  folks 
are  of  considerable  number,  and  Uncle 
Al  is  only  one.  .  .  .  And  yet,  when 
one  is  only  one,  one  does  not  always,  so 
I  have  often  noted,  journey  3,000  miles 
and  more  just  to  set  eyes  upon  Gram 
and  Gramp,  and  a  few  dozen  more 
remote  and  less  conspicuous  relatives. 
Uncle  Alfred  Applegate  does.  .  .  .  Uncle 
Alfred  is  among  the  Salt  of  the  Earth! 

And  yet,  until  yesterday,  Uncle  Al's 
last  visit  dated  back  into  ancient  history. 
It  was  before  the  time  of  the  medal,  the 
cork  leg,  or  the  limp.  It  was  before  the 
time  of  the  submarines,  the  gas  mask, 
or  the  khaki-clad.  To  be  exact,  it  was 
six  years  ago.  And  upon  such  fact  hangs 
a  simple  and  unexpected  contretemps. 
Indeed,  if  we  had  ever  dreamed,  six 
years  ago,  that  a  brain-mad  cataclysm 
could  catapult  its  way  across  the  earth — ! 
But  we  never  dreamed.  And  so  it  was 
that   Uncle   Alfred    said    to   me    in    that 


ancient  history  time,  six  years  ago: 

"Remember,  Eda,  you  are  to  wear  this 
same  pale  pink  gown  when  I  come  back 
next  time.  We'll  go  to  the  pinkest  of 
Pink  Teas.  You'll  prove  to  me  that 
a  thing  so  fragile  — ^"  touching  my  crisp 
lawn  sleeve  —  "yet  has  wearable 
qualities." 

Alas,  I  was  to  prove  yet  other  things. 
A  promise  is  a  promise,  and  Uncle  Al 
had  said  "next  time."  The  expected 
two  years  became  six,  and  the  pretty 
pink  frock  lay  forgotten  in  the  bottom  of 
my  trunk. 

You  see,  in  that  ancient  history  time, 
my  palest  and  prettiest  of  pink  frocks 
was  new,  and  modish,  and  hand-made. 
It  had  cost  me  hours  of  beauty  sleep  and 
shut-in  Sundays;  for  I  am  something  of 
a  needle  woman  myself,  or  would  be,  if 
I  did  not  spend  all  my  minutes  manipu- 
lating pencil  pot-hooks  and  typewriter 
keys  for  the  manager  of  the  Merrywell 
Mercantile  Company,  incidentally  put- 
ting pennies  in  my  always  thin  purse.  .  . 
Indeed,  I  had  made  the  dress  myself. 
It  might  have  been  imported  from  Paris — 
"stunningly  chic,'^  said  my  bosom  chum. 
I  thought  so  myself,  and  I  held  my  head 
proudly,  and  I  bragged  a  bit  to  Uncle 
Al.  Surely,  any  girl  would  be  excusable 
under  the  circumstances.  Besides,  Uncle 
Al  is  so  delightfully  human  to  brag  to. 
Just  listen: 

"I'll  bet  there  isn't  a  niftier  thing  on 
Fifth  Avenue,"  appreciated  Uncle  Alfred 
Applegate.  And  then.  Uncle  Al  has 
an  amazingly  practical  streak  in  his 
original  make-up,  "But  will  the  stuff 
tub.^  —  it's  sure  a  bit  thin." 

"Oh,  it  will  tub.  It  will  wear  like 
iron.  It  will  last  me  forever,"  foolishly 
chirruped  I,  and  thereby  hangs  this 
tale. 

"You are  easy  on  clothes,  Eda,"  opined 
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Uncle  Al  graciously.      "Some  folks   be." 

"I'll  wear  it  when  you  come  again," 
promised  I  importantly  —  indeed,  so 
perfectly,  niftily,  modishly  clad  I  felt; 
as  though,  once  that  perilous  place 
attained  —  the  faultlessly  dressed  woman 
—  I  might  stay  there  perennially,  like  a 
pine  tree.  (I  forgot  to  count  on  Fashion, 
the  lickle  jade!) 

"Shake,"  said  Uncle  AL  "It  is  a 
promise.  To  make  it  more  emphatic 
I'll  wear  this  same  suit  I  have  on." 

"And  we'll  celebrate  our  ^  thrift," 
giggled  I,  "at  the  pinkest  Pink  Tea  in 
town." 

That  was  six  years  ago. 

But  only  yesterday,  it  was,  that 
Uncle  Al  'phoned:  "I'm  coming  on  the 
4.30  limited.  Remember  the  pak  pink 
gown  and  the  pinkest  Pink  Tea!"  .  .  . 
Uncle  Al  does  love  to  go  places.  (And 
perhaps  he  would  forget  the  cursing 
carnival  of  desolation  he  has  lived 
through!  .  .  .  the  insolent,  unbelievable 
impossibility  that  came  to  pass!  —  the 
nightmare  of  Hell  that  thrust  us,  who 
stayed  at  home,  into  big  white  aprons 
and  set  us  working,  top  speed,  after 
hours,  making  yards  and  yards  and 
yards  of  gauze  bandages;  the  while 
trying  to  spill  from  our  minds  the  thought 
of  zvhy  we  were  making  them!  But  even 
the  white-faced  mothers  gave  brave 
smile  for  brave  smile.  .  .  .  And  even 
things  born  of  the  Inferno  have  an  end.  .  . 
The  war  was  over.  .  .  .  Uncle  Al  came 
home.) 

And  I,  I  delved  into  the  bottom  of  my 
oldest  trunk  after  that  once-beautiful, 
palest  of  pink  gowns.  It  was  there.  It 
was  intact.  It  was  without  rent  or 
blemish.  In  fact,  it  was  just  as  good, 
so  little  had  I  worn  it,  as  on  the  day 
when  I  proudly  bragged  of  its  beauties 
to  my  Uncle  Alfred  Applegate,  six  years 
ago.  I  drew  it  forth;  I  pressed  it  care- 
fully; I  appraised  its  merits.  But  doubt 
grew  ever  deep  and  dark  within  my 
heart.  "It  is  impossible,"  I  moaned  — 
"impossible!    —    impossible! 


sible!' 


■    impos- 
But  a  promise  is  a  promise. 


At  least,   it  is  in  the  Applegate  family. 

Down  at  the  station,  all  in  a  flutter, 
clad  in  a  little  white  frock  simply  and 
seasonably  made,  I  had  met  my  Uncle 
Al;    after  six  years! 

"Just  the  same  little  Eda,"  petted 
Uncle  Al;  "just  a  rosebud  bloomed — • 
and  never  sweeter."  And  sometime 
later:    "Put  on  your  pink  frock." 

I  did.  I  paused  before  my  mirror.  I 
gasped  in  dismay.  It  was  worse  even 
than  I  had  imagined.  Indeed,  my  pretty, 
frilly  frock  had  been  fashioned  at  a  time 
when  certain  freaks  of  style  held  sway. 
But  it  had  seemed  sweetly  becoming  then, 
because  we  feminine  folk  were  all  alike; 
but  now!  "Honest  to  goodness,"  I 
moaned,  "I  look  like  one  deformed!  If 
Uncle  Al  hadn't  already  seen  me  he'd 
think  I'd  been  caught  in  a  train  wreck, 
and  patched  into  a  caricature!"  (Honest, 
don't  some  of  your  old  photographs  look 
like  that.?) 

I  went  down  stairs.  Probably,  if  I 
hadn't  been  an  Applegate,  I  should  have 
taken  the  thing  off,  and  told  Uncle  Al  — 
oh,  anything!  But  being  an  Applegatej 
and  having  a  sense  of  humor,  I  went  down 
stairs,  and  stood  before  my  fastidious 
masculine  relative,  who  looked  me  over 
curiously,  but  without  comment.  .  .  . 
And  we  set  out  for  that  Pink  Tea,  and 
we  stayed  —  oh,  we  stayed  till  the  red 
crept  up  under  the  tan  in  Uncle  Al's 
bronzed  .face,  and  I  kept  my  eyes  down 
for  fear  I  would  catch  a  glin^pse  of  myself 
in  a  glass.  Isn't  it  queer  how  proud  a 
girl  can  be  in  a  garb  today,  and  how 
shamed  she  will  feel  in  the  same  thing 
some  season  hence.? 

"Did  you  think  it  was  to  be  a  fancy 
dress  afl"air.?"  whispered  my  hostess 
consolingly.  ...  It  wasn't  unkind:  I 
just  knew  her  that  well. 

Then  we  came  home.  Uncle  Alfred 
Applegate  and  I. 

"What  has  happened  to  that  dress.?" 
fumed  Uncle  Al,  at  last,  perfectly  furious. 
"What  have  you  done  to  it.?" 

"Nothing,"  snapped  I.  "It's  a  per- 
fectly good  frock.     There's  not  a  thing 
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the  matter  with  it  —  except  it  is  out  of 
style.  But  I  might  as  well  stuff  it  in  the 
rag  bag!  —  I  might  as  well  mop  the 
floor  with  it!  —  I  might  as  well  use  it  to 
rub  the  kitchen  range!  —  for  all  the  good 
it  will  ever  do  me.  Think  of  all  this 
handwork  wasted!  Think  of  all  the 
time  I  spent  making  the  thing!  —  and 
I  don't  have  time  to  burn,  like  some 
folks  do,  or  money  to  waste  like  a  female 
Schwab!  .  .  .  My  pretty,  pink  frock! 
I  wanted  it  to  be  a  perennial,  and  it  is 
nothing  but  an  annual. '  I  was  so  proud 
of  it,  and  I  kept  it  so  good,  and  I  wanted 
it  to  last  —  and  now  I  look  like  a  frump 
in  my  pretty,  pale  pink  frock!  It  is  an 
outrage.  It  is  a  deformity.  It  is  an 
imposition  upon  humanity  in  female 
form.  .  .  .  Oh,  the  dress  really  isn't 
so  awfully  old,  but  it  might  just  as  w^ell 
have  belonged  to  the  wife  of  Methuselah! 
And  I  might  as  well  mimic  Eve  and  sew 
up  a  few  fig  leaves  — " 

"There,  there,  there!"  crooned  Uncle 
Al  solicitously.     "There,  there,  there ! " 

Home,  I  sped  up  the  stairway  like  an 
escaping  highwayman ;  leaving  my  adored 
relative  staring  at  the  chandelier,  saying 
something  that  sounded  like:     "Female 


fashions  ought  to  have  some  stability  of 
front!"   .   .  . 

But.  when  I  came  down  again  Uncle 
Al  was  over  by  the  window.  He  was 
admiring  the  moonlight  and  quoting 
Scripture — Uncle  Al  always  did  have  a 
habit  of  talking  to  himself.  He  must 
have  forgotten  about  my  palest  pink 
frock,  for  he  was  saying,  "Vanity  of 
vanities!"  When  I  touched  him  on  the 
arm,  he  turned  and  looked  down  at  me, 
not  seeing  me  at  all,  his  thoughts  out 
wool-gathering,  and  muttered  again, 
"Vanity  of  vanities!"  before  he  came  to, 
and  took  me  to  the  movie.   .   .   . 

But  it  was  more  than  a  week  before  I 
actually  realized  that  my  Uncle  Alfred 
Applegate,  true  to  his  promise,  had  worn 
his  six-year-old  suit  to  that  horrible 
Pink  Tea.  .  .  .  But  nobody  noticed. 
.  .  .  Aren't  some  things  queer  .^  Queerer 
than  queer.  Maybe  it  isn't  exactly  fair 
—  I'm  not  sure.  But,  nevertheless,  I 
doubt  if  there's  a  single  Daughter  of  Eve 
who  really  wants  to  wear  a  garment  not 
in  style.  Yet  to  be  "in  style"  makes  so 
much  extra  fuss  —  and  expense  —  and  — 
Perhaps  there  isnH  any  solution.  Per- 
haps there  is.   .   .   .     I  wonder  —  wonder. 


Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away 

I  will  go  roaming,  some  fine  day! 

Over  the  field,  where  the  grass  is  tall, 

Through  the  wood,  where  the  shadows  fall, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 

I  will  go  roaming,  some  fine  day! 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 

That's  where  the  rainbow  ends,  they  say, 

I  will  follow  the  shaft  of  light 

Far  away  to  the  edge  of  night. 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 

I'll  find  the  rainbow  gold  some  day! 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 

I  will  follow  the  West  Wind  gay. 

For  I  have  seen  in  the  sunset  light. 

Fairy  towers  of  cloudy  white, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away 

I  will  find  Fairyland,  some  fine  day! 

Christine  Kerr  Daiis 


The  Ears  of  the  Teakettle 

By^  Katharine  Smith  Spencer 


T 


HE  ears  of  the  teakettle  can  tell  a 
wondrous  story  and  one  worth 
the  trouble  of  human  ears  to 
listen     to. 

Should  it  happen  that  the  teakettle 
stands  on  a  stove  that  shows  effectual 
work  of  the  polishing  brush,  its  ears  will 
tell  you,  and  likewise  its  polished  exterior 
and  non-lime-flaked  interior,  that  the 
owner  is  a  lady  who  always  keeps  a  clean 
dishcloth,  even  the  one  for  washing  the 
pots  and  kettles;  and  with  clean  ears  to 
boast  of  a  teakettle  knows  that  the  broom 
is  neatly  hung  on  a  hook  or  placed  up- 
right in  the  broomholder,  with  the  dust- 
pan clean,  and  hung  beside  it  for  com- 
pany; that  all  the  floor-brushes  and  all  the 
cleaning  utensils  are  in  their  places. 
The  dish  towels  are  properly  washed  and 
hung  where  air  and  sunshine  abound.  In 
fact,  the  kitchen  wqll  always  show  order 
and  neatness,  where  the  teakettle's  ears 
are  free  from  dirt. 

You  may  remember  that  little  Mrs. 
Peerybingle's  teakettle,  of  Dickens' 
famous  story,  must  have  been  rather 
dilapidated,  "for  it  would  lean  forward 
with  a  drunken  air;  the  lid  first  of  all 
turned  topsy-turvy;  that  it  dived  side- 
ways in  —  down  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  kettle,"  but  even  then  its  ears  may 
have  been  clean,  for  Dickens  tells  us  what 
a  neat  little  housewife  was  Mrs.  Dot. 

This  same  teakettle  "sang  a  song  of 
invitation  and  welcome  to  somebody  out 
of  doors,"  and  its  song  mingled  w^ith  the 
cheerful  chirp  of  the  cricket,  but  from  the 
description  of  it  —  with  its  sides  out  of 
shape  "so  that  it  would  not  allow  itself 
to  be  adjusted  on  the  top  bar  and  would 
not  hear  of  accommodating  itself  kindly 
to  the  knobs  of  coal,"  —  we  judge  it  was  a 
sorry  looking  teakettle,  even  if  it  did  be- 
long to  Mrs.  Dot.  The  cover  would  not 
fit  the  opening,  we  are  told,  so,  withal,  we 


may  conclude  that  this  was  partly  be- 
cause poor  Tilly  Slowboy  had  the  care  of 
it  while  Mrs.  Dot  "minded  the  baby!" 

Poor  Tilly  Slowboy,  as  we  see  many 
mistresses  of  the  kitchen,  was  not  a  good 
housekeeper,  for  if  she  had  been,  it  would 
not  have  been  said  of  her  that  "her  dress 
always  afi"orded  glimpses  in  the  region 
of  the  back  of  a  pair  of  stays,"  —  those  are 
the  kind  of  housekeepers  who  never  wash 
the  ears  of  the  teakettle  and  who,  when 
they  wash  the  dishes,  go  about  it  with 
the  dishwipers  thrown  over  their 
shoulders!  There  are  too  many  Tilly 
Slowboys  among  our  housekeepers !  When 
a  child,  the  writer  heard  a  lady,  who  was  a 
model  housewife,  remark,  "I  would 
rather  my  son  should  marry  a  woman  who 
keeps  the  ears  of  the  teakettle  clean,  than 
one  who  can  play  the  piano."  The 
writer  turned  to  her  shining  stove  and 
looked  at  the  brightly  polished  teakettle, 
and  wondered  where  its  ears  were!  Time 
and  experience  have  taught  the  writer 
that  one  may  have  a  wife  who  keeps  the 
ears  of  the  teakettle  clean  and,  also,  plays 
the  piano. 

Many  young  housekeepers  imagine 
that  they  have  acquired  the  art  by  watch- 
ing and  helping  the  mother  who  is  a  model 
housewife  and  noted  for  her  good  cook- 
ing, and  it  is  true  that  such  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  homekeeping  learned  when 
young  is  of  great  value.  It  is  when  the 
reins  of  homekeeping  are  alone  in  her 
hands  that  the  young  housewife  finds  how 
little  she  has  really  acquired,  but  if  she 
has  learned  the  one  lesson  from  her 
mother  of  keeping  the  ears  of  the  tea- 
kettle clean,  she  can  be  trusted  with  the 
reins,  and  we  are  sure  with  time  and  ex- 
perience, the  two  best  teachers,  she  will 
not  be  a  Tilly  Slowboy! 

Watch  a  good  prescription  druggist  and 
you  will  learn  that  when  a  prescription 
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is  to  be  compounded,  each  bottle  used 
from  is  carefully  replaced  as  soon  as  the 
desired  amount  is  taken  from  it,  which  not 
only  lessens  the  danger  of  using  from  the 
bottle  another  portion,  but  expedites  the 
work  when  the  label  is  finally  placed  on 
the  prescription,  filled,  for  the  case  is  left 
neat  and  orderly,  as  it  was  before  the 
work  was  begun.  Watch  a  neat  cook,  and 
the  process  is  the  same,  but  with  a 
slovenly  housekeeper  the  flavoring  bottles 
will  be  left  on  the  table  to  be  covered  with 
<;ugar,  flour,  spice  and  grease,  and  put 
back  anywhere  on  a  dirty  shelf.  The 
flour  will  be  on  the  floor,  chairs,  and  much 
of  it  on  herself.  The  table  a  muss,  the 
sink  decorated  with  cooking  utensils,  and 
more  likely  than  not,  an  old  rag,  she  calls 
a  dishcloth,  left  to  keep  company  with 
them.  Follow  the  latter  process  into  the 
dining-room  and  there  will  be  found 
nothing  but  untidiness,  with  the  linen 
sticking  out  from  partly  closed  drawers 
of  the  sideboard;  then  maybe  there  will 
be  a  glimpse  into  the  bedroom  with  the 
covers  still  holding  the  heat  of  the  occu- 
pants, clothes  strewn  about,  and  so  on 
to  the  front  windows,  where  the  lace  cur- 
tains will  be  found  awry  —  and  the 
secret  of  it  all  is  that  such  a  homekeeper 
never  learns  to  wash  the  ears  of  the  tea- 
kettle. 

We  wonder  how  the  teakettle  can  sing  a 
merry  tune  of  welcome  to  anybody,  when 
the  house  is  in  disorder,  and  especially 
''to  some  one  out  of  doors,"  who  comes  in 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  only  to  meet  a 
Tilly  Slowboy.  If  this  "someone"  is  a 
husband  with  orderly  habits,  and  who 
enjoys  the  comforts  of  an  orderly  home, 
pity  him,  even  if  the  teakettle  will 
^'sing   a    song    of    invitation     and    wel- 


come," when  the  home -environments 
are  in  chaos^  the  sweetest  woman  in  the 
world  cannot  expect  as  warm  a  welcome 
from  her  husband,  as  she  counts  herself 
entitled  to,  unless  she  has  learned  all  the 
essentials  accompanying  the  well-kept 
ears  of  her  teakettle. 

No  matter  if  her  home  contains  every 
modern  improvement;  the  most  choice 
linens,  dainty  dishes,  and  shimmering 
silver,  and  iridescents  of  cut  glass; 
mahogany  furniture,  all  that  contributes 
to  the  beauty  of  a  home,  if  she  fails  to 
give  proper  care  to  them,  it  is  a  pity  that 
she  possesses  them,  and  a  sacrilege  that 
she  is  mistress  of  so  beautiful  a  home. 
Dirty  ears  of  the  teakettle,  no  matter  how 
well  the  rest  of  it  shows  some  effects  of  a 
bath,  reminds  one  of  the  young  lady  who 
called  to  her  mother,  "Shall  I  wash  for 
high  or  low  neck.'^"  The  two  certainly 
belong  together,  and  to  the  person  who 
answers  thus,  when  a  recipe  is  requested, 
"Oh,  take  a  little  of  this,  and  a  little-  of 
that,  and  use  your  own  judgment." 

Rev.  Frank  Crane  has  said  wisely, 
"one  would  suppose  that  cooking,  and 
housekeeping  would  attract  the  supremest 
skill.  But  one  would  be  wrong.  It  does 
not.  It  is  about  the  poorest,  punkest 
business  in  the  known  world.  It  is 
badly  done.  And  by  people  mostly  that 
hate  it  —  housekeeping,  which  is  the 
noblest,  grandest  and  most  needed  busi- 
ness on  earth.  The  consumption  of  food 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  even  more 
important,  for  it  is  a  luxury.  It  seems, 
from  my  acquaintance,  that  an  average  of 
eight  women  out  of  nine  detest  the  kit- 
chen, and  it  is  a  great  pity."  These  are 
the  women  who  never  clean  the  ears  of  the 
teakettle! 


Good-Bye  Cook  Book! 

By  Quincy  Germaine 


THE  cook  book  was  a  glorious 
institution.  We  don't  have  it 
now.     We  have  recipes. 

"That  is  not  so,"  you  retort  at  once. 
"I  have  Miss  So-and-so's  latest  edition." 

Precisely.  So  have  I.  Miss  So-and- 
so's  latest  is  not  what  I  call  a  cook  book. 
It  is  a  collection  of  recipes,  neatly  bound, 
clearly  printed,  wqth  glossary  and  index, 
hints  and  suggestions  for  every  pos- 
sible civilized  emergency.  It  is  a  D(>- 
mestic  Science  manual,  if  you  will.  A 
life-saver,  perhaps.  A  comforter  in 
trouble,  occasionally.  It  is  all  of  these 
things,  I  grant,  but  it  is  not  a  cook  book, 
for  it  lacks  that  almost  indefinable  thing, 
which  makes  the  difference  between  the 
modern  kitchen  guide  and  its  predecessor. 
It  lacks  personality. 

Perhaps  you  don't  care  about  per- 
sonality in  your  kitchen,  nor  atmosphere, 
nor  local  color,  —  call  it  w^hat  you  will. 
How,  may  I  ask,  do  you  reply  when  the 
Head-of-the-house  remarks: 

"This  pudding  is  a  corker!  What  do 
you  call  it.?" 

"Miss  So-and-so's  apple-fluff." 

If  that  is  your  answer,  how^  much 
further  does  the  conversation  go?  Unless 
you  explain  in  terms  of  cupfuls  and 
teaspoonfuls  you  have  said  it  all.  Miss 
So-and-so  is  a  household  word,  of  course, 
but  unless  in  a  lesson  you  w^atched  her 
make  that  apple-fluff  you  have  no 
anecdote  to  cause  a  smile,  not  even  a 
memory  by  which  to  grace  the  m.eal. 

Now  listen  to  this! 

"Take  as  many  eggs  as  you  please, 
the  weight  of  the  eggs  in  sugar,  half 
their  weight  in  flour." 

That  is  old  black  Asia's  rule  for  sponge 
cake.  Instantly  flashes  into  your  mind 
the  smell  of  the  honeysuckle  and  the 
drone  of  bees,  the  rare,  cool  fragrance  of 
the    sherry    with    which    that    cake    was 


served.  Old  black  Asia  lives  again, 
mountainous  of  limb,  cranky,  but  utterly 
forgiving,  and  once  again  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  those  who  never  even  heard  her 
name  she  chases  you  from  her  kitchen 
with  the  rolling-pin. 

Does  Aliss  So-and-so,  in  her  latest 
edition,  ever  use  as  heading,  "This  is  a 
delicious  potato-pie".?  Does  she  ever 
begin  a  rule  "Boil  a  fine,  fat,  young 
chicken".?  —  Not  often.  Does  she  advise 
you  to  "use  Aunt  Jennie's  silver  fruit 
knife  in  paring  peaches".?  No,  indeed. 
This  is  what  you  miss  by  not  having  a 
cook  book  from  which  to  prepare  the 
meals. 

My  cook  book  has  evidently  been 
many  things  before  serving  its  ultimate 
purpose.  It  is  of  heavy  red  leather, 
embossed  in  gold  with  my  mother's 
name.  It  is  dog-eared  and  warped  of 
cover,  but  the  rules  inscribed  on  its 
pages  are  as  clear  as  the  day  they  w^ere 
set  down.  Several  bear  the  date  of 
January  7,  1869,  from  which  I  judge  that 
at  an  anniversary  party  various  great 
aunts  contributed  from  their  wisdom,  — • 
probably  at  grandmother's  wish,  for  my 
mother  was  then  a  v^ery  little  girl. 

Upon  that  date,  likewise.  Aunt  Harriet, 
of  blessed  memory,  wrote,  "Trust  in  the 
Lord  with  all  thine  heart;  and  lean  not 
unto  thine  own  understanding."  This 
aunt  of  the  entire  family  is  reputed  never 
to  have  handled  a  kitchen  spoon,  but  the 
w^ords  she  left  in  the  cookbook  would 
indicate  that  she  might  well  have  tried 
and  been  successful. 

Poetry  finds  a  place  upon  these  pages, 
too.  "One  by  one  the  duties  wait  thee," 
one  line  says;  "Thus  may  we  here  that 
bliss  enjoy  — "  another  begins.  But  the 
oddest  record  of  all  is  that  which  reads: 

"Here  is  written,  first,  in  the  two 
grander    of    the    twenty    languages    of 
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India,  viz.,  the  Bengali  and  the  Sanscrit 
(or  Deva-nagri)  characters  —  the  Hindoo 
maxim  'Go  life,  stay  honor!'  And  now 
follows  in  characters  Hindostani,  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  the  pleasant  name  of  my 
little  friend." 

A  scholar,  eminent  the  world  over,  wrote 
the  characters  which  I  cannot  copy  into 
print.  His  reputation  and  achievement 
comes  to  me  the  more  vividly  every  time 
I  run  over  the  pages  of  my  cookbook,  — 
so  closely  are  connected  always  the  sub- 
lime and  the  ridiculous! 

But  of  the  rules  themselves: 

"Rye  Griddle  Cakes.  (When  father 
had  dyspepsia.)"  "Cranberry  Roller. 
Mother's."  "Maggie's    Cream    Pie." 

"Miss  Jane's  doughnuts."  "Cider  Cake, 
Mrs.  Curtis."  Grandfather  had  dys- 
pepsia in  my  day,  too.  Grandmother, 
Maggie  and  Bridget  are  as  real  as  the 
explicit  directions  they  left  for  me  to 
follow.  Mrs.  Curtis  is  a  myth  to  me, 
but  Miss  Jane  kept  the  boarding  house 
where  as  children  we  spent  our  summers. 
These  rules  are  "tested."  They  never 
fail.  Provided  I  take  no  liberties  with 
the  written  page,  the  result  is  as  certain 
as  time  or  the  everlasting  hills. 

But  there  is  one  page  at  which  the 
book  opens  a  bit  more  readily  than  at 
any  other.  Here  I  find  the  caption, 
"Raised  Buns.  Fourth  of  July,"  and  I 
remember  —  many  things! 


"Scalded  milk,  butter,  sugar.  Yeast, 
flour.  Butter  and  sugar  again,  the  spice 
and  raisins."  The  rising,  baking  and 
glazing  are  similar,  probably,  to  any 
other  buns,  but  not  the  fragrance,  the 
taste  nor  the  memories.  For  at  the 
bottom  is  written  this  afterword,  a 
postlude  to  the  harmony.  "If  mixed 
in  the  morning,  these  will  be  done  at 
midnight,  and  still  warm  at  four  o'clock." 

O  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
it  to  celebrate  your  greatness  we  scram- 
bled up  each  year  at  four  o'clock.^  Alas, 
I  fear  that  it  was  not.  It  was  for  those 
raisin  buns.  Firecrackers,  torpedoes  and 
cannon,  notwithstanding,  the  gang  that 
gathered  by  our  pantry  window  was  more 
hungry  than  patriotic.  They  knew  a 
good  thing,  and  the  word  went  around  in 
a  way  to  put  modern  advertisers  to  shame. 
The  years  went  by  till  there  was  no 
longer  any  gang,  but  still  there  were 
buns  for  those  who  came  more  formally 
on  Fourth  of  July. 

'Tis  of  such  things  as  this  I  think,  when 
I  lift  my  hand  to  the  shelf  where  the 
"cookbooks"  live.  'Tis  of  these  things 
I  think  and  my  hand  moves  past  Aliss 
So-and-so's  latest  edition  to  rest  upon 
the  faded,  dilapidated  treasure,  which  so 
many  hands  before  mine  have  touched. 
Perhaps  you  once  had  something  of  the 
sort  and  have  put  it  away.  If  so  I  hope 
it  is  in  roses  and  lavender. 


Camping  De  Luxe 

By  Hazel  B.  Stevens 


BEING  myself  a  lover  of  the  out- 
doors, and  having  some  name  — 
honestly  earned,  I  hope  — for 
equable  temper  and  geniality  among 
youth,  I  have  acted  for  years  as  chaperon 
to  successions  of  camping  parties  of  the 
unfledged. 

Theory,  backed  by  experience,  sends 
me  on  such  expeditions  always  armed 
with  certain  schemes  for  preserving 
harmony.     For    instance,    early    in    the 


game  I  use  the  indirect  method  to  sug- 
gest some  stable  adjustment  of  duties; 
then  I  tell  some  variation  of  the  famous 
"biscuit"  story  —  of  the  camp,  you 
know,  whose  office  of  cook  passed  auto- 
matically to  the  next  complainer,  and 
of  the  thoughtless  member  who,  having 
commented  on  too  much  salt,  added 
hastily,  "but  they're  good,  though!"  — 
as  opening  for  a  vote  to  muzzle  com- 
plaint;   in   the  same  way   I   hint  mildly 
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for  some  rule  against  eating  between 
meals,  unless  with  the  approval  of  the 
cooks,  and  unless  all  share  alike;  and 
I  put  what  barricades  I  have  thought 
out  against  certain  other  sources  of 
discord  commonly  arising  among  harum- 
scarum,  irresponsible,  deliriously  happy, 
thoroughly  delightful,  young  folk. 

But  in  this  particular  crowd  of  pros- 
pective campers,  made  up  of  a  Home 
Economics  class,  under  an  instructor,  I 
was  to  be  merely  a  guest,  —  at  liberty  to 
enjoy  myself  without  responsibility,  and 
to  look  on  at  the  machinery  of  organiza- 
tion at  a  safe  distance.  However,  from 
force  of  habit  I  couldn't  help  "butting 
in"  a  little  bit:  "Are  you  sure  you 
haven't  forgotten  something.?"  I  asked 
my  friend,  the  instructor,  the  night  before 
the  start. 

"Oh,  the  girls  have  it  arranged,"  she 
said.  "You  know  we  are  working  this 
out  as  a  'project.'  They  are  to  keep 
expenses  within  a  given  amount,  and 
have  charge  of  all  ordering." 

I  said  nothing  further,  but  I  added 
to  my  own  suitcase  a  package,  each,  of 
matches,  sugar,  pepper  and  salt. 

Automobiles  collected  us  and  our 
blankets  and  bags  on  schedule  time.  I 
found  the  "Home  Economics"  girls  as 
"giggly"  a  lot,  as  wildly  excited,  as 
hysterically  rakish  in  costume  and  re- 
mark, as  any  I  had  ever  set  out  with, 
under  the  low  sun  of  an  after-the-stores- 
close  start.  Nonsense  bubbled  out  of 
those  close-packed  automobiles  every 
inch  of  the  climb  to  dense  woods,  and 
to  the  smell  of  damp  hawthorn  bushes, 
and  to  the  trickle  of  spring  water. 

We  arrived  a  bare  hour  before  dark. 
There  was  some  screaming  around  to 
inspect  nooks,  some  rivalry  as  to  who 
should  sleep  in  the  old  stage  coach, 
which  constituted  one  of  the  bedrooms; 
and  then  somebody,  — •  not  the  instructor, 
—  said,  "If  you  people  will  see  that  your 
blankets  are  put  with  your  own  beds, 
we'll  get  them  made  up  in  a  jiify." 

Some  other  bodies  began  dragging  in 
wood,   and   by   some  magic,    before   one 


could  believe  it,  coffee  was  steaming 
odoriferously,  and  supper  laid  out  on  the 
pine  table  within  light  of  the  bonfire,  — 
without  any  confusion  of  digging  into 
supplies,  one  of  the  bugbears  of  a  late 
arrival  in  camp.  It  seems  that  the 
meal  for  the  night  had  been  packed 
separately  in  a  hamper,  dishes  and  all 
complete,  so  that  it  was  no  trick  to  set 
it  out  and  add  to  it  the  hot  coffee. 

Around  the  bonfire  after  supper,  as- 
signments were  detailed  out  for  camp 
routine.  .  .  .  "Don't  give  yourself  regu- 
lar duties,"  I  had  warned,  from  my  lore, 
my  friend  the  instructor.  "There's  sure 
to  be  a  girl  a  day  who  can't  cook,  or  has 
cut  her  finger,  or  has  her  feelings  hurt. 
Take  it  easy  on  the  easy  days,  for  you'll 
be  doing  most  of  the  work  by  the  end  of 
the  trip  anyhow." 

The  girls  appointed  to  get  breakfast 
next  morning  withdrew  to  a  log,  out  of 
hearing,  and  sat  whispering  and  chuck- 
ling, and  both  talking  earnestly  at  once, 
and  getting  out  little  slips  of  paper,  — 
evidently  having  the  time  of  their  lives. 
I  lifted  an  eyebrow  and  looked  again. 
Cooking  in  camp,  as  I  understood  it, 
was  one  of  the  necessary  evils  of  the  trip; 
those  who  drew  the  "lemon"  were 
temporary  martyrs  to  the  cause,  but  I 
had  not  seen  before  any  one  get  fun  out 
of  the  process.  The  instructor  answered 
my  questioning  look  half  jokingly:  "The 
object  of  Home  Economics  study  is  not 
merely  to  teach  girls  to  cook,  but  to 
remove  cooking  from  the  realm  of 
drudgery  by  showing  them  how  to  enjoy 
it,  etc.  .  .   .     See  page  10  of  textbook — ." 

"We'd  better  get  up  and  have  a  fire 
for  them  tomorrow,  and  give  them  a  good 
start.  There  are  all  those  dirty  dishes 
from  supper  — "  were  my  last  sleepy 
words  that  night  as  I  dozed  off. 

The  clanging  of  cymballed  pans,  and  — 
"Twenty  minu-utes  till  breakfa-a-a-ast!" 
were  the  first  sounds  I  heard  next  morning. 
Perhaps  my  amazement  was  tempered 
with  a  mental  reservation  as  I  tumbled 
out:      "New  brooms  sweep  clean — ." 

But  I  am  re^dy  to  testify  now  that, 
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during  the  seven  days'  stay,  I  never 
once  lifted  my  hand  to  cook,  or  to  wash 
a  dish,  or  to  crack  a  bit  of  kindling  wood. 
More  than  that,  on,  at  least,  one  of  the 
mornings,  the  "getting-up"  call  was 
accompanied  by  a  knock,  and  "bell  boy 
with  hot  water,"  and  a  jocular  palm 
extended  for  tip.  Can  you  "beat  that" 
for  luxury  in  the  outdoors? 

About  ten  o'clock  of  that  first  morning, 
with  all  chores  and  near-at-hand  explor- 
ing done,  halloo  arose  for  a  tramp  up 
canyon.  Again  I  fear  my  veracity  will 
be  doubted  when  I  say  that  before  the 
start,  vegetables  were  neatly  pared  and 
in  covered  sauce  pans,  ready  to  pop  on 
for  dinner  the  minute  we  returned.  .  .  . 
I  remembered  my  superfluous  advice  to 
the  instructor:  "Take  just  canned  and 
quick  stuff  —  no  use  bothering  with  raw 
vegetables,  for  the  girls  simply  won't 
get  around  to  preparing  them." 

How  those  girls,  in  relays,  managed  to 
turn  out  the  delicious  and  finished  meals 
which  they  did,  using  a  dilapidated  cook 
stove  that  smoked,  inadequate  oven,  and 
limited,  wrong-sized  cooking  vessels,  the 
equipment  of  the  rented  kitchen,  —  is 
one  of  the  mysteries.  Except  that  they 
put  something  of  their  joy  and  earnest- 
ness into  their  endeavors.  There  were  no 
failures.  Each  meal  had  been  planned 
ahead,  and  each  girl  had  brought  some- 
thing extra  good  from  home  to  adorn 
her  own  contribution  in  the  way  of  menu. 
Casual  visitors,  dropping  in  unexpectedly 
to  a  meal,  were  handled,  whatever  their 
numbers,  with  as  much  ease  as  any  one 
of  the  girls  would  have  done  at  home. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  were 
no  mishaps!  But  there  was  no  grum- 
bling. Comment  upon  some  extra  good 
sandwiches,  served  one  evening  around 
the  bonfire,  called  forth  the  admission 
that  the  squirrels  had  "got  of!"  with  the 
butter,  so  a  salad  dressing  had  been 
concocted  and  substituted.  The  fol- 
lowing story,  too,  though  unpoetic,  is 
too  good  to  keep. 


Some  one  had  brought  a  delicious  cold 
roast  of  beef.  The  girls  had  been 
warned  about  taking  care  of  meat,  and 
had  spared  no  pains.  This  day,  when 
the  roast  had  been  sliced  for  the  midday 
meal,  it  remained  covered  up  to  the  very 
second  when  we  were  called  to  sit  down. 
But  some  diversion  came  up  to  delay  a 
few  minutes,  and  — •  well,  the  meat  was 
passed  to  me  first,  I  took  the  first  slice, 
and  left  it  uneaten  upon  my  plate.  The 
girls  who  had  brought  the  roast  were 
much  concerned  and  disappointed,  that 
I  did  not  like  the  meat,  —  but  said 
nothing.  The  girl  to  my  right  passed 
me  the  platter  again,  wondering  if  I 
"liked  it  better  done."  At  that  moment 
a  huge  yellow-jacket  swooped,  and  began 
buzzing  around  me  — •  horrors !  — •  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  tableful,  espe- 
cially of  my  next  neighbors,  to  my 
untasted  meat.  I  disposed  of  it  hastily, 
on  excuse  of  "removing  temptation  from 
the  yellow-jacket."  .  .  .  True  to  the 
rules  of  politeness,  no  comment  whatever 
was  made  upon  the  incident.  That 
there  was  a  kitchen  consultation  after- 
ward, and  that  cooks,  even  expertly 
trained  ones,  are  human,  I  have  only  this 
proof:  After  lights  were  out  that  night, 
I  heard  from  the  bed  next, — "What's 
that  noise  in  the  tree.^" 

"Why,  it's  a  magpie" —  and  then  came 
explosions  of  muffled  laughter  long  drawn 
out,  from  beneath  the  wriggly  blanket 
that  covered  the  cooks  of  the  day. 

These  girls  were  not  seasoned  campers. 
Not  one  of  them,  in  fact,  had  ever  slept 
overnight  before  beneath  a  tent  roof. 
Their  success  was  due  to  application  of 
some  rules  they  had  learned,  and  some 
enthusiasm  for  home-things  they  had 
acquired,  to  primitive  housekeeping  under 
the  open  sky. 

I  can  conscientiously  recommend,  for 
real  pleasure,  a  trip  to  the  woods  with 
a  Smith-Hughes  class  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics, from  Granite  High  School  of  Salt 
Lake  City;   for  it  is  Camping  de  Luxe. 


Linen  for  the  Breakfast  Table 

By  Mary  D.  Chambers 


AROUND  table  is  the  prettiest  for 
breakfast,  but  a  square  or  an 
oblong  table  may  be  used  quite  as 
well.  The  silence  cloth,  of  thick  cotton 
felt,  or  the  large  mat  of  asbestos  cloth  or 
felt,  made  to  fit  the  table,  is  always  put 
under  the  tablecloth.  Though  called  the 
"silence"  cloth,  its  chief  function  is  that 
of  a  non-conductor,  to  protect  the 
polished  surface  of  the  table  from  being 
injured  by  hot  dishes.  Fine,  heavy, 
double  damask  table  linen  is  no  longer  in 
vogue  for  the  family  breakfast,  but  simple 
tablecloths  of  heavy  muslin,  or  of  plain 
unbleached  linen,  or  of  daintily  tinted 
linen — -gray,  azure,  sage  green,  pink,  or 
even  of  Venetian  or  Pompeian  red  —  with 
scalloped  or  hemstitched  edges  are  much 
in  vogue.  There  seems  to  be  an  un- 
written law  that  a  solid  color  of  any  kind, 
with  scalloping  in  a  contrasting  color  or 
in  white,  is  admissible  for  either  breakfast 
or  luncheon;  but  that  a  two-colored  fabric 
is  not  to  be  thought  of,  still  less  a  checked 
one.  An  exception  is  made  for  the 
Japanese  cloths  of  heavy  crepe,  with 
printed  designs  in  deep  blue.  These  are 
entirely  in  good  form;  they  are  easy 
to  launder,  and  will  give  good  wear. 
Either  white  table  napkins,  or  napkins 
to  match  the  cloth,  may  be  used  according 
to  preference. 

The  breakfast  cloth  may  come  exactly 
to  the  edge  of  the  table,  or  may  hang  a 
few  inches  below  it.  Breakfast  napkins 
should  be  smaller  than  dinner  napkins, 
and  may  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Inches 
square.  For  home  and  family  use  a 
napkin  of  twenty-two  to  twenty-five 
inches  square  is  often  used  for  all  the 
meals.  Quite  small  dollies,  fringed  or- 
scalloped,  are  sometimes  placed  under  the 
fruit  plates  to  be  used  when  peaches  or 
other  juicy  fruit  is  served.  Where  the 
rest   of    the    table    linen    is    white,    it    Is 


allowable  to  have  colored  fruit  dollies, 
and  red  is  often  chosen,  so  that  fruit 
stains  may  not  be  too  much  In  evidence. 
With  the  blue-and-white  Japanese  cloths, 
the  doilies  may  either  match,  or  be  solid 
blue.  With  other  colors  they  match  the 
cloth,  or  they  may  be  plain  white,  or  white 
with  colored  embroidery.  For  home  and 
family  use  the  sensible  custom  Is  sanc- 
tioned of  having  small  paper  napkins, 
folded  square,  for  use  after  the  fruit  course. 
The  pretty  fashion  of  setting  the  break- 
fast table  without  a  cloth,  using  runners 
and  doilies  Instead,  Is  decorative  and 
attractive,  provided  there  be  no  danger  to 
the  table  surface  from  hot  dishes.  This 
can  be  guarded  against  by  placing  mats 
under  the  doilies  or  the  runner  where  the 
cereal  and  meat  dishes  are  set,  or  cereal 
and  meats  can  be  served  from  a  side 
table.  Two  doilies  at  each  place,  one  for 
the  breakfast  plate,  and  a  smaller  one  for 
the  w^ater  glass,  are  all  that  will  be  needed, 
and  the  temptation  to  use  more  than  this 
must  be  resisted,  if  you  would  avoid  a 
scrappy  effect. 

Setting  the  Breakfast  Table 

Each  person  should  be  allowed  a  full 
two  feet  of  space  along  the  table  edge, 
and  of  this  two-feet  lateral  space,  twenty 
Inches  are  allowed  for  the  cover,  though 
the  cover  at  breakfast  seldom  calls  for 
so  much,  unless  it  is  a  company  meal. 

The  cover  Is  a  word  used  to  signify  the 
place  set  for  each  person  at  the  table; 
that  is,  the  articles  which  are  furnished 
for  each  one's  use,  such  as  plate,  napkin, 
silver  and  glass.  The  word  Is  used  in  a 
certain  figurative  sense,  too,  the  phrase 
"a  dinner  of  twelve  covers"  meaning  a 
dinner  for  twelve  guests. 

The  breakfast  plate  occupies  the  center 
of  the  cover.  This  is  a  plate  of  smaller 
size  than  the  dinner  plate,  being  not  less 
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than  seven  inches  In  diameter.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  monogram  or 
design,  if  either  appears  on  the  plate, 
shall  be  turned  in  the  right  direction. 
The  rim  of  the  breakfast  plate  should  be 
one  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  table. 

The  breakfast  knife  and  fork  are  of 
smaller  size  than  those  used  for  dinner. 
The  fork,  tines  up,  is  set  to  the  left  of  the 
plate;  the  knife,  with  its  sharp  edge 
towards  the  plate,  is  set  at  the  right. 

The  cereal  spoon^  concave  side  up,  goes 
next  to  the  knife  at  the  right  side,  or  it 
may  be  placed  above  the  plate,  but  the 
first  position  is  preferable.  The  cereal 
spoon  is  spoken  of  under  the  name 
"dessert  spoon,"  for  it  is  catalogued  in 
this  way  by  the  silversmiths,  but  it  is  the 
correct  spoon  for  use  with  all  kinds  of 
breakfast  cereals;  and  it  is  a  sign  of 
ignorance  of  good  usage  to  eat  one's 
cereal  with  a  teaspoon  — •  a  fact  that 
girls  in  school,  or  even  in  college,  are  not 
always  aware  of.  The  cereal  spoon, 
and  the  breakfast  knife  and  fork,  are 
placed  with  the  handles  one-half  inch 
from  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  close  to 
one  another,  the  distance  between  them 
being  not  greater  than  one-half  an  inch, 
and  preferably  less  than  this. 

The  water  glass  goes  at  the  point  of  the 
breakfast  knife,  almost  touching  it. 
Tumblers  are  used  for  drinking  water  at 
breakfast,  goblets  at  dinner  or  luncheon. 

The  bread-and-butter  plate  is  set  at  the 
left,  in  very  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
the  fork  that  the  water  glass  bears  to 
the  knife.  The  butter  spreader  is  laid 
diagonally  across  the  bread-and-butter 
plate,  with  the  handle  towards  the  right. 
The  butter,  formed  into  a  neat  cube  or 
square  — •  or  better,  a  dainty  ball  or 
roll  —  is  put  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
plate,  leaving  the  part  of  the  plate  nearest 
the  guest  free  for  the  roll  or  muffin.  To 
put  the  butter  ball  at  the  nearer  side  is 
one  of  the  common  mistakes;  in  this  way 
it  is  less  convenient  for  the  guest.  The 
small"  chips  "formerly  used  for  butter  are 
not  now  thought  to   be  in  correct  taste. 

The  fruit  plate  is  placed  on  the  breakfast 


plate.  It  may  be  of  china  to  match  the 
breakfast  set,  or  of  the  well-known  ware  of 
solid  green,  or  it  may  be  of  glass.  The 
fruit  knife  and  fruit  spoon  are  put  on  the 
fruit  plate.  For  convenience,  the  fruit 
is  usually  placed  on  the  plate  before  the 
family  assembles  for  breakfast,  but  it  is 
often  arranged  in  a  handsome  basket  or 
dish  in  the  center  of  the  table,  where  it 
serves  as  a  decoration.  This  is  always 
the  preferred  mode  of  serving  mixed 
fruits,  and  the  dish  is  passed  to  each  person 
after  he  is   seated. 

The  fruit  doily,  which  is  usually  not 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  square,  is 
spread  flat  on  the  breakfast  plate,  under 
the  fruit  plate.  Or  a  paper  napkin, 
folded  square,  may  as  we  have  already 
stated,  be  substituted  for  a  linen  doily. 
In  some  hotels  and  restaurants  it  is  the 
custom  to  place  a  lace  paper  doily,  with  a 
stiff,  glazed  center,  directly  on  the  fruit 
plate,  under  oranges,  melons,  grapefruit, 
or  any  other  fruit  eaten  from  its  "shell." 
This  custom  is  not  sanctioned  for  the 
home  by  women  of  fine  taste,  first,  be- 
cause it  savors  too  much  of  hotel  or 
restaurant  fashions;  second,  because  the 
use  of  paper  to  simulate  a  lace-edged 
linen  doily  is  not  thought  correct  — 
imitation  being  in  questionable  taste; 
third,  because  this  doily  under  the 
fruit  serves  no  useful  purpose,  since  it  is 
unfit  to  use  to  wipe  the  fingers,  and  it  is 
only  an  embarrassment  to  the  guest. 

The  finger  bowl,  which  may  be  of  small 
size  for  breakfast,  and  of  plain  glass,  is 
placed  on  either  a  plate  or  on  an  em- 
broidered doily  in  front  of  the  breakfast 
plate,  or,  if  this  place  is  occupied  by 
individual  salts  and  peppers,  it  is  put  a 
little  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  bread- 
and-butter  plate. 

Individual  salts  and  peppers  go  in  front 
of  the  breakfast  plate;  where  one  pair  Is 
allowed  for  two  persons  they  are  set  be- 
tween the  covers. 

The  breakfast  napkin  may  be  folded  in 
oblong  shape  and  placed  with  one  of  its 
long  edges  towards  the  plate;  or  it  may  be 
folded  three-cornerwise,   with  either  the 
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long  edge  or  the  corner  opposite  to  It 
nearest  the  plate;  or  It  may'  be  folded 
square.  The  square  fold  Is  employed 
only,  If  the  napkin  Is  large  enough  to  be 
used  for  dinner  as  well  as  breakfast. 
The  place  for  the  napkin  Is  outside  the 
fork,  to  the  left  of  the  plate,  except  where 
the  fruit  course  Is  omitted,  or  served  as 
part  of  the  cereal.  In  this  case,  the 
napkin  may  or  may  not  be  placed  on  the 
breakfast    plate. 

Napkin  rings  are  not  used  at  any  meal, 
at  tables  where  the  best  usage  Is  practiced. 

The  table  decorations  for  breakfast  may 
be  the  handsome  dish  of  fruit  already 
mentioned,  or  they  may  be  cut  flowers,  or 
a  very  simple  jardiniere.  The  cut 
flowers  for  breakfast  decoration  ought 
not  to  be  of  the  hothouse  or  out-of- 
season   kind,  or  of  a  costly  description. 


Best  of  all  Is  a  pi*etty  arrangement  of  wild 
flowers,  especially  for  country  or  subur- 
ban dwellers.  The  best  arrangement  of 
flowers  for  breakfast  is  In  low,  flat  masses, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  small  bouquet  at  each 
person's  place. 

Many  of  these  little  points  may  seem 
"fussy"  to  any  one  who  does  not  know 
that  table  setting  Is  a  matter  of  great 
exactness,  as  well  as  a  fine  art.  A  beau- 
tifully appointed  and  well-set  table  Is 
something  every  womati  should  be  justly 
proud  of,  and  It  is  something  that  needs 
careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  hostess, 
since  few  waitresses  have  either  the 
training  or  the  taste  required  for  this  work, 
In  all  Its  niceties.  Unless  a  woman  her- 
self gives  the  last  touches  to  her  table, 
she  can  never  be  quite  sure  that  It  Is  set 
In  such  a  way  as  to  do  her  credit. 


How  Sally  Does  It 

By  Mabel  Dardnell 
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'E  have  a  new  hired  girl  at  our 
place,"  announced  Mrs.  Jones, 
"and  I  want  to  tell  you  she 
Isj  none  of  those  new-fangled  efficiency 
teachers,  either;  why  she  has  them  all  beat 
to  pieces,  when  It  comes  to  labor  saving 
over  the  cook  stove.  She  does  things  In 
half  the  time  It  takes  me  to  do  It.  When 
I  make  a  layer  cake,  I  always  cut  paper  to 
fit  the  pans,  but  Sally  don't,  she  just 
greases  the  tins  well,  then  tosses  a  hand- 
ful of  flour  into  them  and  turns  it  till 
the  whole  pan  Is  dusted,  then  empties  the 
surplus  out. 

"Her  cakes  never  stick  either. 

"Shehadmegether  a  cheap  paint  brush 
for  greasing  pans,  and  to  make  sure  the 
bristles  wouldn't  fall  out  Into  things, 
she  dropped  some  shellac  varnish  on  the 
bristles  where  they  are  set  Into  the  wood. 

"Now  take  her  way  of  making  cookies. 
She  rolls  the  dough  out  In  one  sheet  and 
bakes  it  In  one  large  dripping  pan.  Then 
just  as  soon  as  she  takes  It  from  the  oven 


she  scores  It  Into  squares  or  triangles  and 
the  cookies  break  off  neatly  when  cool. 

'"Yes,  and  I  thought  I  knew  all  about 
making  pies,  but  to  see  her  go  about  it 
makes  me  feel  as  though  I  didn't  know 
anything;  she  always  measures  every- 
thing used,  and  then  she  mixes  the 
shortening  In  with  a  fork. 

"I  suppose  you  think  she  has  been  to 
college  by  the  way  she  measures  every- 
thing, but  she  says  it's  more  economical 
than  guessing,  and  I'm  beginning  to 
think  she  Is  right. 

"And  did  you  ever  hear  of  weighing  the 
shortening.?  Sally  says  It  is  far  easier  to 
weigh  It  than  measure  it,  because  one 
pint  of  lard  weighs  one  pound. 

"And  what  do  you  suppose  she  uses  for 
a  rolling  pin.?  Why  a  big,  round  bottle 
full  of  Ice  or  ice  water.  She  got  the  Idea 
from  a  place  where  she  used  to  work  in  the 
city;  they  had  a  hollow  rolling  pin  that 
they  could  fill  with  Ice. 

"Gee!   Sally  is  *great  on    saving    dish 
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washing,  too.  She  never  seems  to  use 
my  bread  board  for  pies  or  anything. 
Instead  she  uses  a  piece  of  white  paper, 
or  waxed  paper,  and  I  have  seen  her  use 
the  inside  of  a  paper  flour  sack.  It  is 
thrown  into  the  fire  and  there  is  nothing 
to  wash  but  the  utensils  used. 

"Andlneversaw  anybody  put  the  food 
chopper  to  so.  many  different  uses;  in- 
stead of  grating  the  lemons,  and  her 
fingers,  too,  she  takes  a  sharp  knife  and 
pares  off  the  rind,  then  runs  it  through 
the  food  chopper.  Cheese  is  treated  the 
same  way,  and  she  can  prepare  vegeta- 
bles in  a  'jiffy,'  and  they  cook  quicker, 
too,  for  the  fine  cutting.  Once  when  we 
were  late  at  starting  supper  and  I  didn't 
think  there  would  be  time  to  cook 
potatoes,  she  had  them  peeled  and  run 
through  the  food  chopper  while  I  was 
worrying  what  to  have  in  place  of  them. 
They  fried  in  a  few  minutes. 

"Another  thing  Sally  hardly  ever  uses 
is  my  chopping  bowl.  She  had  Max 
plane  oif  a  square  board  that  she  keeps 
lying  on  the  kitchen  table.  When  a 
vegetable  is  to  be  sliced  or  chopped  she 
simply  holds  it  on  the  board  and  cuts  it 
down  with  a  heavy,  sharp  knife. 

Cabbage,  nuts,  pineapple,  and  so  many 
things  are  all  laid  out  on  the  board,  and, 
using  the  knife  as  kind  of  a  lever,  cut  into 
even  lengths  in  half  the  time  it  takes  by 
the  old  wav. 


"Vegetables,  like  salsify  and  parsnips, 
are  scraped  on  the  board.  She  holds 
them  firmly  against  the  board  and  with 
the  other  hand  scrapes  with  regular 
downward  strokes. 

"And  let  me  tell  you  how  Sally  crushes 
bread  crumbs;  she  says  one  is  silly  to  roll 
them  with  a  rolling  pin  and  have  the 
crumbs  flying  all  over  the  room,  she 
always  uses  a  sugar  or  salt  sack  and  fills 
it  with  the  dried  crumbs  and  pounds  it 
with  a  mallet.  Now  isn't  that  simple 
enough }  But  I  never  would  have  thought 
of  it. 

"Oh,  yes,  and  another  thing  Sally  uses 
so  much  is  my  scissors.  I  think  she  uses 
them  more  in  the  kitchen  than  I  do  in  the 
sewing-room  and,  when  she  cuts  up  any- 
thing sticky,  like  raisins  or  marshmallows, 
she  rubs  a  little  butter  along  the  blades 
and  on  her  fi.ngers,  too,  and  then  she  can 
work  so  much  faster.  She  always  uses 
a  big  pair  of  shears  to  cut  up  a  chicken, 
and  w^here  I  always  sewed  up  the  opening 
of  a  stuffed  fowl,  why  Sally  don't,  she 
just  does  it  in  a  few  minutes  by  sticking 
toothpicks  into  the  edges  and  lacing  it 
up  with  a  string.  It  is  so  easy  to  remove, 
too. 

"When  Sally  first  came  to  our  house,  I 
didn't  think  she  knew  anything  about 
cooking,  but  really  she  can  fix  up  the 
daintiest  meal  I  ever  ate  with  her  labor- 
saving  methods,  as  she  calls  them." 


Something  New  for  Fourth  of  July 

By  Alice  Urquhart  Fewell 


HERE  are  new  ideas  for  the  Fourth 
of  July  menu.  These  sugges- 
tions are  suitable  for  use  at  a 
home  dinner,  or  for  refreshments  to  be 
served  at  a  Fourth  of  July  party. 

Fire  Cracker  Salad 

Make  a  well-season-ed  jelly  from 
strained  tomatoes  and  gelatine,  using  a 
little  more  gelatine  than  usual,   so  that 


the  jelly  will  be  very  firm  when  cold. 
Mould  this  mixture  in  baking  powder  cans 
of  the  very  smallest  size.  Baking  pow- 
der comes  in  these  very  small  cans  which 
measure  about  three  inches  in  height 
and  about  an  inch  and  three  quarters 
in  diameter  across  the  top  and  bottom. 
One  baking  powder  can  must  be  used  for 
every  person  served.  When  the  jelly 
is  firm,  turn  it  out  from  the  moulds,  and 
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arrange  these  little  red  fire  crackers  on 
lettuce  leaves.  Insert  a  piece  of  shredded 
celery  in  one  end  to  represent  the  fuse, 
and  serve  with  mayonnaise  or  cream 
salad  dressing. 

Four!h  of  July  Ice  Cream 

Color  vanilla  ice  cream  red  with 
vegetable  coloring.  Freeze  as  usual,  and 
when  hard,  pack  the  ice  cream  into 
individual  baking  powder  cans  of  the 
smallest  size  as  described  above.  Put 
paraffin  paper  over  the  top  before  the 
tin  top  is  put  on  the  can,  and  seal  around 
the  edges  of  the  top  with  a  piece  of  white 
cloth  dipped  in  melted  paraffin.  Pack 
these  individual  moulds  in  salt  and  ice 
for  two  to  three  hours.  Turn  from  the 
moulds  on  to  individual  serving  plates 
and  put  a  strip  of  angelica  in  one  end  of 
the  ice  cream  fire  crackers  to  represent 
the  fuse. 

Patriotic  Cake 

Bake  pound  cake  in  bread  pans. 
When  cold  cut  into  slices  about  half 
an  inch  thick.  Frost  each  slice  with 
white  frosting.  Color  some  of  the  frost- 
ing red  with  vegetable  coloring,  and  when 
the  white  frosting  on  the  cake  is  thor- 
oughly dry,  make  red  stripes  lengthwise 
across  the  slices  of  cake.  This  is  best 
done  with  a  flat  ribbon  pastry  tube. 
These  little  cakes,  representing  the  stripes 
on  the  flag,  are  very  attractive  when 
served  with  brick  ice  cream,  also  made 
in   red  and  white  layers. 

Fire  Cracker  Cakes 

Use  any  favorite  cake  recipe,  and  bake 
the  mixture  in  baking  powder  cans  of 
the  very  smallest  size.  When  the  cakes 
are  cold  dip  them  into  fondant  frosting, 
which  has  been  colored  red,  and  insert  a 
piece  of  angelica  in  one  end  to  represent 
the  fuse  of  the  fire  cracker.  One  of 
these  cakes  should  be  served  to  each 
person.     The  cakes  may  be  held  on  the 


tines  of  a  fork  while  the  dipping  is  accom- 
plished, and  they  will  have  a  better 
appearance  if  they  are  allowed  to  Ary 
while  standing  on  one  end  on  paraffin 
paper. 

Star  Cake 

To  reproduce  the  star  cake  shown  in 
the  illustration  one  must  first  purchase 
a  star-shaped  cake  pan,  which  may  be 
had  at  any  "ten-cent"  store.  Grease 
the  pan  very  thoroughly  so  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  the  cake  sticking,  and  fill 
it  with  any  cake  mixture  desired.  When 
baked  turn  from  the  pan,  and  frost  with 
white  frosting.  As  the  frosting  begins 
to  dry,  outline  the  points  of  the  star  with 
small  red  candies.  The  six  little  cannons, 
which  are  placed  in  between  the  points 
of  the  star,  are  made  of  long,  narrow 
cylinder-shaped  pieces  of  candy,  which 
can  be  bought  at  any  confectioner's. 
The  four  cannon  balls  on  top,  which 
support  the  flag  are  made  of  candied  or 
fresh  cherries.  This  cake  representing 
a  star  from  the  flag  makes  a  very  attrac- 
tive centerpiece  for  the  table  at  any 
Fourth  of  July  celebration. 

Fourth  of  July  Candies 

Mould  small  pieces  of  fondant  into 
the  correct  shape  for  fire  crackers. 
Melt  another  portion  of  the  fondant  over 
hot  water  and  color  it  red.  Dip  the 
fire  cracker  centers,  and  allow  them  to 
dry  on  paraffin  paper.  A  small  shaving 
of  angelica  may  be  used  for  the  fuse. 
If  one  is  a  little  artistic,  small  pieces  of 
the  fondant  may  be  moulded  to  repre- 
sent the  Liberty  Bell.  Do  not  try  to 
make  the  bell  hollow,  but  mould  the  bell 
shape  from  a  solid  piece  of  fondant. 
Dip  these  centers  into  melted  chocolate, 
and  allow  them  to  dry  on  paraffin  paper. 
When  dry,  the  little  bells  may  be  turned 
on  their  sides,  and  a  clapper  made  from 
a  tiny  piece  of  angelica  inserted  in  the 
base. 
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Close  the  Trenches 

Close  the  trenches,  pouring  there 
A  libation  and  a  prayer! 

These  dark  pits,  wherein  there  lay 
A  million  lads  by  night  and  day  — 
They  have  been  so  blinding-bright 
In  dream-watches  of  the  night! 
Thrice  a  million  children  sweet 
Came  on  lightly-dancing  feet, 
Laughing  o'er  the  bloody  rim 
At  big  brother  stained  and  grim. 
Thrice  a  million  women  drew 
Near,  and  passed  the  tangle  through 
Of  wire  betwixt  them  and  their  own. 
Many  a  mother  stretched  her  hand 
To  her  lad,  from  No  Man's  Land 
Where  the  seeds  of  death  were  sov>n. 
Many  a  man  at  hurried  rest 
Laid  his  head  on  a  white  breast 
Beside  his  babes;    and  many  a  boy, 
Kissing  hands  he  loved  the  best   .   .   . 
Loveliest!     Loveliest/  .   .   . 
Knew  the  sacrament  of  joy. 

Close  the  trenches,  shutting  there 
Myriad  ghosts' so  sweet,  so  fair! 

Helen  Coale  Crezv. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  WORK 

IN  this  country  there  is  no  shortage  of 
food,   notwithstanding  what   may  be 
said  about  it.     No  matter  what  may  be 


seen  in  the  headlines  of  the  newspapers, 
our  markets  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  all  the  foodstuffs  that  are  needful 
for  health  and  comfort. 

No  scarcity  of  fuel  exists  in  this  country 
though  the  price  of  wood,  coal  and  oil  is 
abnormal.  We  heat  our  houses  above 
70°  F.  and  complain  at  the  slightest 
variation  in  the  temperature.  Let  us 
contrast  these  facts  with  the  conditions 
of  living  reported  by  eyewitnesses  in 
parts  of  Europe  and  especially  in  Vienna, 
and  begin  at  once  to  practice  prudence 
in  all  things,  in  short,  seek  for  wisdom  in 
life  and  in  government.  "Wisdom  is  the 
principal  thing;  therefore  get  wisdom, 
and  with  all  thy  getting  get  under- 
standing." 

There  is  no  lack  of  opportunities  to 
work.  Everybody  who  wants  it  can  find 
work,  and  at  prices  above  anything  ever 
known  before. 

Our  trouble  seems  to  be  first,  the  prices 
of  all  things  have  risen  to  a  point  calling 
for  a  scale  of  living  that  cannot  possibly 
be  kept  up.  The  vicious  spiral  has 
reached  the  climax  of  human  endurance. 
There  are  not  funds  or  resources  enough 
to  go  around.  We  must  gradually  get 
back  to  a  more  normal  state  of  equilibrium, 
or  collapse. 

In  the  second  place,  too  many  people, 
it  seems,  are  not  anxious  to  work.  Not 
a  few  people  will  not  work  unless  actual 
need  makes  it  obligatory.  The  old  law 
of  supply  and  demand  is  still  true.  The 
demand  of  the  world  for  materials  of  all 
kinds  was  never  so  great,  but  the  goods 
are  not  forthcoming.  If  ever  a  time  was, 
when  the  call  to  work,  to  produce,  to  save 
for  ourselves  and  the  world  at  large,  was 
urgent  and  appealing,  that  time  is  now. 

The  breaking  down  of  exchanges  and 
the  lack  of  international  credits  are  among 
the  results  of  the  lack  of  production. 
When  people  do  not  produce  things  they 
cannot  exchange  them.  When  Europe 
gets  back  to  work  they  will  produce 
sufficient  coal  for  themselves,  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  and  will  not  then  need  our 
coal.     So  with  other  things  in  part  or  in 
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whole.  In  other  words,  work  and  saving 
are  at  the  basis  of  the  solution  of  the 
whole  trouble. 

The  late  Theodore  N.  Vail  wrote: 
"Our  country's  prosperity  was  built 
up  by  industry  and  thrift.  Our  forbears 
had  a  lust  for  work  and  accomplishment. 
Instead  of  this,  our  youth  of  today  are 
seeking  easy  ways  of  subsistence,  when 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  easy  way 
except  at  the  expense  of  their  own  and 
our  country's  future." 

TAXES  AND  WAGES 

DOMESTIC  help,  like  other  questions 
of  labor,  seems  to  be  in  chaotic 
condition.  To  secure  efficient  service  in 
the  home  is  well-nigh  impossible;  the 
cost  also  is  prohibitive.  All  employment 
of  help  is  based  upon  the  principle  that 
the  helper  must  earn  his  wages,  and  some- 
thing more.  Certainly  one  can  ill  afford 
to  pay  a  helper  more  than  he  is  earning 
himself.  Such  a  policy  cannot  be  con- 
tinued long,  for  it  leads  straight  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin.  This  seems  to  be  the 
trouble  with  our  railroads  just  now. 
They  are  paying  out  more  money  than 
they  are  earning  or  taking  in.  At  the 
same  time  equipment  is  running  down. 
It  would  appear  that  certain  concerns 
now  engaged  in  new  construction  are 
employing  help  regardless  of  cost.  These 
concerns  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  excess 
war  profits.  After  this  has  been  accom- 
plished what  are  the  prospects  of  occu- 
pation and  labor  .^  Wages  in  general  at 
the  present  time  are  excessive.  The 
services  rendered  are  not  adequate  to  the 
wages  demanded.  Any  advance  in  the 
price  of  employment  today  is  little  less 
than  criminal.  When  a  reduction  in  the 
schedule  of  prices  comes,  as  surely  it  must, 
it  means  friction  and  trouble  between 
employers  and  employees.  We  have 
seen  nothing  better  than  the  following 
words,  spoken  in  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  governmental  affairs,  but  worthy  of 
consideration  by  everybody: 

"What  we  want  is  to  come  to  a  peace 
and  get  back  to  a  government  based  on 


law  and  order  as  soon  as  possible.  Cut 
every  unnecessary  expense;  eliminate 
every  unnecessary  employee;  bring  all 
expenses  down  to  the  last  degree;  spread 
the  war  burden  over  a  longer  period  of 
years.  The  heavy  excess  profit  taxes  and 
other  war  taxes  are  killing  American 
business,  when  it  needs  most  to  be 
extended." 

SELF-EVIDENT 

CERTAIN  things  are  self-evident. 
They  are  conceded  by  all  careful 
observers.  It  is  evident,  first  that  profit- 
eering in  the  sale  of  foodstuffs,  clothing, 
etc.,  is  general,  and  that  our  laws  to  curb 
profiteers  are  either  ineffective,  or  they 
are  not  properly  enforced.  Second,  it  is 
evident  that  the  prices  of  many  articles 
are  being  juggled  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  masses.  The 
price  of  printing  paper  is  an  example; 
likewise  the  price  of  potatoes,  sugar,  fruit, 
etc.  Why  are  these  things  kept  at  a 
distance  and  out  of  reach  of  the  public.^ 
It  is  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  a  people  who 
claim  to  be  prosperous  and  at  peace  with 
the  world.  Third,  it  is  evident  that 
taxation  has  become  oppressive  in  the 
extreme.  Taxes  and  high  prices  go  hand- 
in-hand.  Already  the  limit  has  been 
reached  and  passed.  People  are  ready 
to  revolt.  It  is  time  a  reduction  be  made 
in  general  expenditure  and  the  burden  of 
excessive  taxation  be  lightened,  lest 
people  everywhere  go  into  bankruptcy. 

ECONOMIC  FORCES 

ECONOMIC  questions  cannot  be 
neglected  today.  They  force  rec- 
ognition; they  are  in  evidence  on  every 
hand  and  foremost  in  every  home.  Our 
resources,  the  matter  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, the  production,  transportation  and 
distribution  of  commodities,  are  subjects 
that  concern  individual  and  home  life; 
they  cannot  be  ignored.  As  housekeepers 
and  homemakers  we  are  called  upon  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  readjustment  of 
domestic  affairs,  and  in  promoting  real 
constructive     work     in     legislation     and 
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reform.     Out    of    the    prevailing    unrest 
some  gain  must  be  made. 

A  hopeful  sign  is  the  increased  interest 
and  prominence  given  to  domestic  science 
in  both  private  schools  and  public  institu- 
tions. Homemaking  has  become  a  scien- 
tific study.  Instruction  is  to  begin  in 
childhood.  We  now  know  the  part  food 
plays  in  life  is  not  only  of  interest,  but  of 
intense  and  vital  consequence.  Misery 
or  happiness,  success  or  failure  in  life,  are 
determined  by  food,  its  kind,  quality  and 
character.  Out  of  his  own  experience  the 
child  should  be  taught  to  appreciate  that 
what  he  eats  has  a  direct  and  important 
bearing  on  his  health  and  comfort. 

A  MILLION 

YESTERDAY  I  read  in  a  newspaper 
of  a  man  who  had  inherited  a  million 
dollars,  and  I  began  to  wonder  what  I 
would  do  if  a  similar  fortune  should  come 
to  me. 

I  might  travel  abroad  to  see  the  won- 
derful works  done  by  man,  but  nothing 
man  has  fashioned  can  compare  with  the 
white  oak  God  has  built  in  my  back  yard. 

I  might  hear  famous  singers,  but  no  one 
of  them  has  a  voice  that  can  compare 
with  that  of  the  mocking  bird  that  sings 
in  the  hedge  near  my  kitchen  door. 

I  might  make  the  acquaintance  of  great 
men,  but  I  have  greater  in  the  books  on 
my  shelf. 

I  might  make  new  friends,  but  I  have 
one  who  walks  with  me  without  dis- 
simulation and  takes  no  thought  of  my 
faults. 

I  might  live  in  a  great  hotel,  but  thus 
I  should  forfeit  the  beaten  biscuit  and 
fried  chicken  we  have  at  home. 

I  might  build  a  great  house  and  hire 
servants,  but  servants  would  rob  me  of 
privacy  and  a  great  house  would  oppress 
me. 

I  might  buy  fine  clothes  and  hire  a 
valet  and  become  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  myself,  but  I  feel  more  at  ease  when 
I  am  puttering  about  the  premises  in 
overalls. 

I  might  buy  many  motor  cars,  but  I 


have  one  that  talks  low  in  its  throat  and 
chuckles  at  the  approach  of  a  hill. 

I  might  give  it  to  the  needy,  but  the 
gift  would  rob  them  of  self-respect  and 
self-reliance  and  whet  their  appetites  for 
further  charity.  Moreover,  my  friends 
would  think  me  a  fool  and  come  near 
converting  me  to  their  opinion. 

And  also  there  would  be  the  income  tax. 

On  the  whole,  I  much  prefer  the  game 
of  making  a  dollar  go  further  to  the 
game  of  making  it  go  faster. 

R.  Q.,  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

OLD  CLOTHES 

THE  movement  to  wear  old  clothes  is 
commendable.  The  present  fad  to 
don  khaki  and  overalls  is  alike  in  purpose, 
but  it  may  result  in  putting  denims  in  the 
list  of  luxuries  and  so  defeat  a  worthy 
object.  The  practice  of  wearing  old 
clothes  did  not  begin  in  1920.  Some  have 
complied  with  the  suggestion  for  several 
years  past,  partly  from  necessity,  and 
partly  in  protest  at  excessive  prices  of 
wearing  apparel.  However,  that  the 
custom  be  widely  extended  is  a  most 
desirable  thing,  for  to  patch  and  mend, 
to  clean  up,  make  over  and  wear  old 
clothes  means  a  drop  in  the  present 
exorbitant  cost  of  clothing,  and  that,  too, 
at  no  distant  day.  When  public  senti- 
ment demands  a  reduction  in  prices,  the 
reduction  will  be  made.  The  old-clothes 
man  may  not  call  at  our  door;  we  are 
wearing  that  sort  of  garment. 

American  Cookery  is  trying  to  help 
its  readers  meet  the ,  demands  of  the 
times. 

My  Loves 

The    patter  of  rain  on  a  cottage  roof 
Is  a  sound  that  I  love  full  well  — 
And  I  love  the  break  of  an  autumn  day 
And  the  woodland's  leafy  smell. 

I  love  the  turn  of  a  pasture  lane 
Where  the  asters  mimic  the  mist, 
And  I  love  the  orchard  fruit  that  glows 
To  a  blush  where  the  sun  has  kissed. 

The  man  who  dwells  in  the  city's  heart 
With  his  eyes  turned  on  the  throng 
Is  a  purblind  beggar  when  all  is  said. 
Who  misses  earth's  fairest  song. 

R.  R.  Greenwood. 


GIXGER-ALE  SALAD   (See  Page  36i 

Seasonable-and-Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill  and  Mary  D.  Chambers 

TN   ALL   recipes   where  flour  is   used,  unless   otherwise  stated,   the   flour  is   measured  after   sifting 

once.      Where    flour    is    measured    by  cups,  the  cup  is    filled  with    a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 

meant.     A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful.      In  flour 

mixtures  where  yeast  is  called  for,  use  bread  flour;   in  all  other  flour  mixtures,  use  cake  or  pastry  flour. 


Sour  Cherry  Soup 

Crush  a  pint  of  sour  cherries,  cracking 
the  pits,  and  cook  in  a  pint  of  water  for 
ten  minutes  after  water  boils.  A  stick  of 
cinnamon  and  the  rind  of  one-half  a 
lemon  cut  into  strips  will  improve  the 
flavor.  Strain  liquid,  return  to  saucepan, 
and  thicken  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
arrowroot  blended  with  a  little  of  the 
cherry  water.  Add  one  quart  of  clear 
bouillon,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  white  sugar,  and 
serve  with  toasted  oysterettes. 

Chicken-and-Spinach  Soup 

Wash  and  pick  over  two  pounds  of 
fresh  spinach,  and  cook  in  one-half  a  cup 
of  butter  for  live  minutes,  or  until  tender. 
Add  one-half  a  cup  of  flour  mixed  with 
one  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  stir  into 
the  mixture  of  spinach  and  butter. 
When  thick  rub  through  a  colander,  and 
add  to  two  quarts  of  hot  chicken  broth. 
Stir  until  it  boils,  and  serve  in  individual 
bouillon  cups,  garnished  with  whipped 
cream. 


The  large,  dark  leaves  of  lettuce  may 
be  used  instead  of  spinach. 

Spring    Cabbage    Scalloped    with 
Tomato 

Cook  a  six-pound  head  of  spring  cab- 
bage until  tender,  drain,  and  chop.  Put 
a  quart  can  of  tomatoes  through  a  col- 
ander, season  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
onion  juice,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  and 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and 
cook  until  thick  and  smooth,  stirring 
constantly;  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  and  three  of  butter  or  a  substitute, 
rubbed  together,  when  the  tomato  is 
hot,  and  continue  the  cooking  until  the 
whole  boils.  Arrange  the  cabbage  and 
tomatoes  in  alternate  layers  in  a  two- 
quart  casserole  or  baking  dish,  and  cover 
the  top  with  fine-sifted  buttered  crumbs. 
Bake  until  the  tomato  begins  to  bubble 
up  through  the  crumbs. 

Sausage  Potatoes 

Select  large  new  potatoes,  and  with  an 
apple  corer  remove  the  centers  length- 
wise. Fill  in  with  little  sausages,  and 
bake  on  the  rack  of  a  dripping  pan  in  a 
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moderate  oven.  Serve  with  a  grav}' 
made  by  adding  water  to  the  pan,  and 
seasoning  to  taste. 

A  roUed-up  slice  of  breakfast  bacon 
may  be  used  to  stuff  the  potatoes  if 
desired,  or  they  may  be  filled  with  raw 
chopped  meat,  flavored  with  onion.  In 
the  latter  case,  a  piece  of  the  core  should 
be  used  to  stop  the  ends  on  which  the 
potatoes  rest  in  the  pan. 

Savory   Casserole   of   Mutton 

Cut  from  the  middle  part  of  a  leg  of 
yearling  mutton  a  slice  two  inches  thick. 
Remove  bone,  and  fill  the  cavity  with  an 
onion,  or  with  several  two-inch  strips  of 
celery.  Dredge  with  flour,  salt,  and 
pepper.     Prepare    in    the    bottom    of    a 


long  and  let  all  simmer  in  boiling,  salted 
water  until  tender.  Melt  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  and  cook  in  it  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  a  scant  half- 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  black 
pepper;  when  frothy  add  one  cup  and  a 
half  of  the  water  in  which  the  asparagus 
was  cooked  (cooled  for  this  purpose) 
and  stir  and  cook  until  boiling;  beat  in 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  add  the 
asparagus.  Have  ready  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  beaten  light,  and  the  whites, 
beaten  dry.  To  the  yolks  add  one- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and 
pepper,  then  turn  them  over  the  whites 
and  cut  and  fold  the  two  together.  Melt 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a  hot  ome- 
let pan;    turn   in   the  egg  mixture,   and, 
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casserole  a  rich  gravy  of  one  cup  of  brown 
stock,  one-half  a  cup  of  currant  jelly,  a 
dozen  chopped  olives,  six  peppercorns, 
three  whole  cloves,  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  lemon  juice.  Thicken  when  boiling 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  mixed 
with  a  little  water  to  a  paste.  Lay  into 
this  the  round  of  mutton;  spread  the 
top  with  chopped  beef  marrow,  cover 
casserole,  and  bake  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

Asparagus  Omelet 

Cut  all  but  three  stalks  of  a  bunch  of 
asparagus    into    pieces    about    an    inch 


when  "set"  on  the  bottom,  put  the  pan 
into  the  oven  and  let  cook  until  no  un- 
cooked egg  clings  to  a  knife  thrust  into 
the  center  of  the  omelet.  Score  at  right 
angles  to  the  handle  of  the  pan.  Put 
some  of  the  asparagus  on  half  of  the  ome- 
let; fold  and  turn  out  on  to  a  hot  platter. 
Dispose  the  three  stalks  of  asparagus 
on  top  of  the  omelet  and  the  rest  of  the 
asparagus  and  sauce  around  it.  Serve 
at  once. 

Baked  Lobster 

Select  a  fresh  boiled  lobster  weighing 
one  pound  and  one-half;  split  lengthwise, 
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BOILED  SALMON,  SHRIMP  SAUCE 


remove  all  of  the  meat  and  cut  into  small 
cubes.  Discard  large  claws.  Melt  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  a  saucepan; 
when  it  bubbles,  add  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  white  pepper, 
and  cook  and  stir  until  the  mixture  looks 
yellow  (from  three  to  five  minutes). 
Add  two  cups  of  cold  milk  or  cream 
gradually,  and  stir  constantly.  When 
the  sauce  boils,  add  the  lobster  meat,  one 
tablespoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce  and 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  fine-chopped  parsley. 
Fill  the  half-shells  of  lobster  with  the 
mixture,  and  sprinkle  with  one-half  a 
cup  of  fresh  bread  crumbs,  mixed  with 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  melted  butter.  Bake 
in  oven  until  well  browned. 


Boiled  Salmon 

Place  three  pounds  of  fresh  salmon,  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful 
of  white-wine  vinegar  and  six  pepper- 
corns in  two  quarts  of  rapidly  boiling 
water.  Remove  to  a  place  on  the  range 
where  the  fish  will  cook  gently  for  forty- 
five   minutes.     Serve   with 

Mushroom-and-Shrimp  Sauce 

Stir  four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  into 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  heated  to  a 
foam.  Add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one-eighth  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  one 
cup  and  one-half  of  cold  milk,  and  one 
cup  of  stock  in  which  the  fish  is  cooked. 
Stir    constantlv    until    the    sauce    boils. 


TURBAN  OF  CHICKEN 
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Break  fresh  mushrooms  into  small  pieces. 
Prepare  enough  to  fill  a  cup.  Saute 
gently  in  a  little  butter  for  five  minutes. 
Break  one  can  of  cooked  shrimps  into 
small  pieces.  Add  mushrooms  and 
shrimps  to  sauce. 

Turban  of  Chicken 

Strip  the  meat  from  the  bones  of  a 
two  or  three  pound  chicken,  and  chop 
very  fine  with  one-fourth  a  pound  of 
cooked  ham.  Mix  together  one-fourth  a 
cup  of  softened  butter  and  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour;  season  with  one  table- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  mere  trace  of 
cayenne.  Stir  into  this  two  cups  of 
boiling  milk;  cook  until  thickened,  and 
add    chopped    chicken    and    ham.     Beat 


pepper  are  arranged  on  top.     Serve  with 
Tomato  Sauce. 

Ginger-Ale  Salad 

Soften  one-half  a  package  of  gelatine 
in  one-half  a  cup  of  cold  water  twenty 
minutes.  Dissolve  in  one  cup  of  boiling 
water.  Strain,  add  one  cup  and  one- 
half  of  ginger  ale,  one-half  a  cup  of  sugar 
and  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Add  one 
cup  of  strawberries,  cut  into  halves,  and 
one  banana,  sliced  thin.  Stir,  mould  and 
chill.  Serve  with  lettuce  and  French 
dressing. 

Stuffed  Lettuce  Salad 

Remove  the  hearts  from  small,  firm 
heads  of  lettuce,  and  fill  cavities  with  a 


EGGS.  SAMUEL  BUTLER 


in  two  well-beaten  eggs;  pour  the  mixture 
into  a  well-greased  ring  mold,  cover  with 
buttered  paper,  and  let  steam  or  oven- 
poach  until  firm.  Turn  out  carefully 
on  platter,  and  fill  center  with  sliced 
tomatoes. 

Serve  with  bechamel,  celery,  or  oyster 
sauce. 

Eggs,  Samuel  Butler 

Prepare  as  many  slices  of  toast  as  there 
are  eggs  to  be  cooked.  Place  a  slice  of 
broiled  bacon  on  toast,  on  the  bacon  a 
poached  egg,  above  the  egg  a  large 
cooked  fresh  mushroom  (or  a  wreath  of 
small  mushrooms).     Pieces  of  sweet  red 


mixture  of  chopped  chicken,  mushrooms, 
shredded  almonds,  and  tender  celery, 
moistened  with  mayonnaise.  Serve  on 
leaves  of  escarole  garnished  with  red 
cherries,  strawberries,  and  sections  of 
orange    pulp. 

Tomatille  of  Veal 

Cut  from  a  leg  of  veal  six  or  eight  thin 
slices,  three  by  five  inches.  Spread  each 
with  a  spoonful  of  the  following  stuffing: 
One-half  a  cup  of  chopped  pork,  one-half 
a  cup  of  bread  crumbs,  seasoning  of 
chopped  green  pepper,  salt,  etc.,  and 
bind  the  whole  with  beaten  egg.  Roll, 
secure  with  wooden  toothpicks,  and  stew 
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SWEET   FRENCH   ROLLi 


slowly  in  rich  brown  stock,  thickened  with 
flour,  one  tablespoonful  to  one  cup  of 
stock,  in  covered  saucepan  for  forty-five 
minutes. 

Sweet  French  Rolls 

Soften  one  cake  of  compressed  yeast 
in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  scalded-and- 
cooled  milk;  add  to  one  cup  of  scalded- 
and-cooled  milk.  Stir  in  two  cups  of 
bread  flour.  Beat  the  mixture  until 
smooth;  cover  and  let  stand  in  a  warm 
place  until  light  and  puffy,  then  add  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one  egg,  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
melted  butter,  one-eighth  a  teaspoonful 
of  grated  nutmeg  and  flour  enough  to 
knead  (about  one  cup  and  three-fourths). 
Turn  on  to  a  floured  board  and  knead 
until  elastic;  cover  closely  and  let  stand 
until  doubled  in  bulk.  Shape  into  small 
balls,  then  roll  with  flneers  into  lone,  thin 


shapes  one-half  the  size  required  b}'  the 
French  roll  pan.  Place  in  pan  when 
doubled  in  bulk  and  bake  twelve  minutes 
in  a  hot  oven. 

Banana  Sponge 

Soften  one-fourth  a  package  of  gela- 
tine in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  cold  water. 
Remove  the  skin  and  coarse  threads  from 
four  small  bananas,  and  press  the  pulp 
through  a  ricer.  There  should  be  a 
generous  cup  of  pulp.  Scald  the  pulp 
over  a  quick  fire;  add  the  softened  gela- 
tine and  stir  until  dissolved;  add  half  a 
cup  of  sugar  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
and  stir  over  ice-water  until  the  mix- 
ture thickens  slightly;  then  fold  in  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  dry.  Turn 
into  a  mold  lined  with  slices  of  banana. 
Squeeze  a  little  lemon  juice  o^-er  the 
slices  of  banana  to  keep  them  from 
discolorine. 


BAXANA  SPONGE 
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Baked  Custard 


4  eggs,  well  beaten 
§  cup  sugar 


I        h   teaspoonful  salt 
I       3  cups  milk 
nutmeg 


Hull,  wash,  and  drain  two  baskets  of 
berries.     Save  a  few  choice  fruits  for  a 


garnisJ 


nd    cut    the    rest    in    halves. 


Beat  the  sugar  and  salt  into  the  eggs 
and  stir  in  the  milk.  Pour  into  a  glass 
baking  dish  and  set  on  several  folds  of 
cloth  or  paper  in  a  baking  pan;  pour  in 
boiling  water  to  half  the  height  of  the 
baking  dish;  let  bake  without  the  water 
boiling,  until  firm  in  the  center;  grate  a 
little  nutmeg  over  the  top  of  the  custard 
and  let  chill  before  serving.  Serve  from 
baking  dish.  This  custard  may  be  made 
with  three  eggs. 


Mix  the  latter  with  one  cup  and  a  half  of 
sugar,  and  set  aside  for  an  hour  or  more 
in  a  warm  place. 

Sift  together  one  cup  and  a  half  of 
pastry  flour,  half  a  cup  of  cornstarch,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  four  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking-powder.  With  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  w^ork  into  these  ingredients 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter;  add  gradually 
about  one  cup  of  milk,  mixing  with  a 
knife  to  form  a  rather  soft  dough.  Toss 
on  ,to  a  floured  board  and  knead  lightly. 
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Almond  Jumbles 

Cream  one-half  a  cup  of  butter;  add 
two  cups  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  five  well- 
beaten  eggs,  and  two  cups  of  flour, 
sifted  with  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  —  the  flour  to  be  added,  alternately, 
with  one  cup  of  thick  soured  milk,  to 
which  one  small  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
dissolved  in  a  little  boiling  water,  has 
been  added. 

Add  three-fourths  a  pound  of  almonds, 
blanched  and  chopped  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible. Lastly,  beat  in  the  whites  of  five 
eggs,  beaten  stiff.  Form  into  small  rings 
on  buttered  paper  on  a  baking  sheet,  and 
bake  immediately. 

Strawberry  Shortcake 

Reprinted     from     June-July     No.     1898 
by  request 


Divide  into  two  pieces.  Pat,  and  roll 
out  to  fit  a  round  cakepan.  Put  one 
piece  on  the  pan,  spread  the  top  with 
softened  butter,  and  place  the  other 
lightly  above  it.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Pull  the 
two  layers  apart,  and  spread  liberally 
with  softened  butter.  Put  one  layer  on  a 
serving-dish,  pour  over  half  of  the  sugared 
berries,  above  this  put  the  other  layer, 
then  the  rest  of  the  berries. 

Add  one-fourth  a  cup  of  milk  to  a  cup 
of  thick  cream,  and  beat  until  stiff; 
add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
sugar,  and,  if  desired,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla;  and,  when  well  mixed,  use  as  a 
garnish  for  the  top  of  the  cake. 

Coronado  Beach  Salad 

Divide  four  tangerines  into  their 
carpels,  remove  the  seeds  and  cut  away 
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the  skin  from  these.  Mix  with  six  plums, 
apricots,  or  any  other  stone  fruit,  sliced 
and  the  stones  removed.  Add  two  sweet 
red  peppers,  shredded  to  an  exceeding 
fineness,  arrange  on  white  heart-leaves  of 
head  lettuce,  sprinkle  with  lemon  juice, 
and  dot  over  with  mayonnaise  tinted  pink 
with  pounded  lobster  coral  or  beet  juice. 

Preserved  Peaches  Without 
Cooking 

Put  the  peaches  into  a  deep  dish,  and 
pour  over  them  boiling  water  to  cover. 
Let  stand  until  nearly  cool,  then  rub  off 
the  skins,  divide  the  peaches  into  halves, 
and  place  in  layers  in  the  preserving 
jars,  alternately,  with  layers  of  an  equal 
weight    of    granulated    sugar.  There 

should  be  about  an  inch  of  sugar  at  the 
top  of  each  jar.  Seal  the  jars,  and  store  in 
a  cool,  dry  place,  in  the  dark. 

Monte  Cristo  Salad 

Arrange  four  nests  of  lettuce  leaves  on 
a  salad  plate.  In  one  nest  arrange  a 
mound  of  diced  lobster  meat;  on  the 
second,  slices  of  hard-cooked  egg;  on  the 
third,  diced  boiled  potatoes;  and  on  the 
fourth,  mushroom  caps.  In  the  center 
of  the  four  mounds  place  the  crisp  heart  of 
lettuce.     Serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Conserve  of  Rhubarb  and  Figs 

Cook  two  pounds  of  iigs  in  water  barely 


STAR   CAKE   (On  Page  29) 

to  cover,  until  soft.  Add  four  pounds  of 
rhubarb,  cut  into  short  lengths,  the  cut- 
up  yellow  rind  of  two  lemons,  and  the 
juice  of  one,  one-half  a  cup  of  chopped, 
nuts,  one  teaspoonful  of  whole  cloves,, 
four  one-inch  pieces  of  stick  cinnamon,, 
and  three  pounds  of  sugar.  Cook  all 
together  until  the  mixture  is  thick  and 
about  as   stiff  as   a   drop   batter.     Great. 


-•-*-*.       : 
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CHOCOLATE-AND-\AMLLA   ICK   CREAM 


care  must  be  used  to  avoid  burning. 
Pour  into  small  jars,  and  cover  with 
paraffin  or  waxed  paper.  This  is  a  de- 
licious   conserve. 

Chocolate-and-Vanilla    Ice   Cream 

Heat  two  cups  of  double  cream,  two 
quarts  of  rich  milk  and  two  cups  of  sugar 
until  just  lukewarm.  Remove  from  fire 
and  stir  in  two  junket  tablets  that  have 
been  dissolved  in  two'  tablespoonfuls  of 
cold  water.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
vanilla  flavoring,  and  let  stand  in  a  warm 
place  until  the  mixture  jellies.  Let  chill, 
then  pour  into  can  of  the  freezer  and 
freeze.  When  thoroughly  frozen  stir 
in  ice-cold  chocolate  syrup  to  the  depth 
of  half  the  can.  Repack  and  let  stand 
three   hours   before   serving. 


Chocolate  Sauce 

Sift  together  one-fourth  a  cup  of  cocoa 
and  one  cup  and  one-half  of  sugar,  pour 
on  one  cup  of  boiling  water  and  stir  while 
bringing  quickly  to  the  boiling  point. 

Pistachio  Layer  Cake 


^  cup  shortening 

1  cup  sugar 
5  cup  milk 

2  cups  flour 


3  teaspoonfuls  baking 

powder 
1    teaspoonful    pista- 
chio extract 
3  egg-whites 

Cream    the    butter;    add    the    sugar, 

gradually,    beating    constantly;    add    the 

milk   and   extract,   alternately,   with   the 

flour  and  baking  powder  sifted  together. 

Beat   the   mixture   thoroughly  to  secure 

a    fine   grain,    then    beat   In,  lightly,  the 

whites  of  eggs  beaten  dry.     Bake  in  two 

round  layer  cake  pans.      Fill  and  cover 

with    a    boiled    frosting, 

pistachio     extract,     and 

pistachio    nuts. 

Gooseberry  Gelatine  Jelly 

Stew  one  quart  of  gooseberries  in  a 
pint  of  water  until  very  tender.  Mash 
through  a  colander,  and  add  one  cup  of 
sugar  and  one-half  a  box  of  granulated 
gelatine  previously  hydrated  in  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  cold  water.  Mold  in 
small  custard  cups,  and  serve  with 
sweetened  whipped  cream,  garnished 
with   candied   cherries. 


flavored     with 
sprinkle     with 
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Seasonable  Menus  for  Week  in  June 


Breakfast 

Cereal,  Thin  Cream 

Salt  Codfish  Balls,  Sauce  Tartare 

Baking  Powder  Biscuits        Strawberries 

Coffee 

Dinner 

Tomato  Bouillon 

Boiled  Salmon,  Mushroom-and-Shrimp  Sauce 

New  Potatoes  Fresh  Green  Peas 

Ginger-Ale  Salad 

Vanilla-and-Chocolate  Ice  Cream 

Little  Cakes  Tea  or  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Eggs,  Samuel  Butler 

Pineapple  Marmalade 

Cocoa 


Breakfast 

Asparagus  Omelet 

Spider  Corn  Cake 

Philadelphia  Butter  Buns  (reheated) 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Deviled  Crabs 

Lettuce-and-Tomato-Jelly  Salad 

Dry  Toast 

Strawberries  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Pot  Roast,  Onions 

New  Carrots  Beet  Greens 

Cream-of-Rice  Pudding 

Tea  or  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Stewed  Prunes 

Wheatena,  Top  Milk 

Broiled  Bacon  Fried  Eggs 

Potatoes  Hashed  in  Milk 

Dry  Toast  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Macaroni  with  Tomatoes  and  Cheese 

California  Lettuce.  French  Dressing 

Rhubarb  Baked  with  Sultana  Raisins 

Tea 

Dinner 

Breast  of  Veal,  en  Casserole 

Spinach  'Riced  Potatoes 

Strawberry  Short  Cake 

Tea  or  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Raspberries,  Rolled  Oats 

Thin  Cream 

Smoked  Halibut,  Creamed 

Graham  MuflSns 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Asparagus  on  Toast 
Lima  Beans,  Stewed 
Raspberry  Shortcake 

Dinner 

Boiled  Breast  of  Lamb,  Caper  Sauce 

Boiled  Potatoes 

Boiled  Turnips  New  Beets,  Buttered 

Hot  Gingerbread  Cream  Cheese 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Stewed  Peaches  (dried) 

Eggs  Cooked  in  Shell  Oatmeal  Muffins 

Fried  Mush  (Cream  of  Wheat),  Maple  Syrup 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Cream-of-Asparagus  Soup 

Parker  House  Rolls 

Prune  Whip  Boiled  Custard 

Tea 

Dinner 

Tomato-and-Veal  Soup 

Broiled  Filets  Mignon 

Asparagus  Hollandaise 

Baked  Potatoes,  Paprika 

Watercress  Salad 

Strawberry  Bavarian  Cream 

Tea  or  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Sliced  Bananas,  Gluten  Grits 

Spanish  Omelet 

Popovers 

Doughnuts  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Hot  Cheese  Sandwiches 

Cold  Beet  Greens,  French  Dressing 

Sponge  Jelly  Roll 

Tea 

Dinner 

Bluefish.  Stuffed  and  Baked 

Escalloped  Potatoes 

Stringless  Beans  Cucumber  Salad 

Frozen  Apricots  Macaroons 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Sliced  Pineapple  Cereal 

Broiled  Liver  and  Bacon 
•     Potatoes  Hashed  in  Milk 
Glazed  Currant  Buns 
Coffee 


Luncheon 

V'egetable  Hash,  Horseradish 

Whole- Wheat  Bread  and 

Butter 

Strawberries 

Tea 
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Dinner 

Clear  Soup,  Bread  Sticks 
Baked  Lobster 
Delmonico  Potatoes 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 

Lettuce  Salad 
Raspberry  Water  Ice 
Vanilla  Wafers        Tea  or  Coffee 


Seasonable  Menus  for  One  Week  in  July 


Breakfast 

Boiled  Rice,  Thin  Cream 

Shirred  Eggs  Popovers 

Raspberries  Coffee 


Dinner 

Cream-of-Lettuce  Soup,  Croutons 

Roast  Veal,  Bread  Dressing 

New  Potatoes 

Sliced  Tomatoes     Stringless  Beans 

Strawberry  Shortcake 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Supper 

Monte  Cristo  Salad     Toasted  Muffins 
Sliced  Pineapple  Cocoa 


Breakfast 

Stewed  Peaches  (dried) 

Gluten  Grits  Toast 

Veal  Hash  with  Green  Peppers 

Coffee  Rolls  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Chicken-and-Spinach  Soup  Rye  Muffins 

Baked  Custard  Pistachio  Layer  Cake 


Dinner 

Clear  Tomato  Soup,  Croutons 

Cold  Roast  Beef,  Potatoes  Maitre  d'Hotel 

New  Onions  Buttered 

Romaine  Salad 

Fruit  Cup  Cookies 

Iced  Tea 


Breakfast 

Bananas 
Toasted  Corn  Flakes,  Thin  Cream 
•      Scrambled  Eggs  Dry  Toast 

Doughnuts  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Mock  Scallop  of  Crabs 

Baking-Powder  Biscuit 
Pinneapple  Sponge,  Boiled  Custard 
Tea 

Dinner 

Veal  Croquettes      Minted  Peas  with  Lettuce 
Baked  New  Potatoes     Macaroni  Italien 
Cherry  Pie 
Cheese     Tea  or  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Raspberries 

Quaker  Oats,  Cream 

Omelet  Creole  Hashed  Brown  Potatoes 

White  Mountain  Muffins 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Tripe  Birds  with  Tomato  Sauce 

Blueberry  Pie 

Cream  Cheese  Tea 

Dinner 

Cream  of  String  Bean  Soup 

Broiled  Lamb  Chops  Green  Peas 

New  Turnips  in  Cream,  Delmonico  Potatoes 

California  Lettuce,  French  Dressing 

Gooseberry  Tarts 

Tea  or  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Blackberries 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Top  Milk 

Broiled  Fresh  Mackerel 

Potatoes  Hashed  in  Milk 

Yeast  Rolls  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Chicken  Loaf  Entire* Wheat  Muffins 

Coronado  Beach  Salad 

Toasted  Crackers  Cocoa 

Dinner 
Roast  Beef  (First  cut  of  Rump) 

Franconia  Potatoes 

Spinach  Buttered  Beets 

Horseradish  Sauce 

Almond  Jumbles  Banana  Sponge 

Tea  or  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Sliced  Pineapple 
Broiled  Halibut,  Toasted  Brown  Bread 

Baked  Potatoes 
Currant  Buns  Coffee 


Luncheon 

Lettuce-and-Egg  Salad,  Pulled  Bread 

Red  Raspberry  Shortcake 

Cocoa 


Dinner 

Clam  Broth,''Whipped  Cream 

Boiled  Lobster  (cold)  Salad  Rolls 

Philadelphia  Relish 

Peach  Pie 

Iced  Coffee 


Breakfast  Luncheon 

Blueberries,    Milk,    Yeast    Rolls    Lobster  Newburg, 


Fish  Cakes 
Pop-Overs 


Broiled  Bacon 
Coffee 


Blueberry  Muffins 
Griddle  Cakes,  Syrup 
Tea 
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Dinner 

Beef  Balls,  Brown  Sauce 

With  Vegetables  in  Cubes 

(onions,  carrots,  turnips) 

jTomatoes,  French  Dressing 

Bread-and-Butter  Pudding, 

Hard  Saure 
Tea  or  Coffee 


Menus  for  Special  Occasions 


WEDDING  BREAKFAST  (M.) 

I  II 

Strawberry-and-PineappIe  Cup  Whole  Strawberries  in  Paper  Boxes 

Filets  of  Fish  (Fried)      Cucumbers  Powdered  Sugar 

Creamed  Potatoes  Clam  Broth,  Whipped  Cream 

Lady  Finger  Rolls  Creamed  Lobster  in  Swedish  Timbale  Cases 

Sliced  Tenderloin  of  Beef,  Mushroom  Sauce  Young  Chickens  Broiled 

Fried  Bananas  Asparagus,  Hollandaise  Sauce 

Lettuce-and-Asparagus  Salad  Parker  House  Rolls 

Graham  Bread-and-Cheese  Sandwiches  Lettuce  Hearts,  French  Dressing 

Sultana  Roll,  Strawberry  Sauce  Cheese  Straws 

Bride's  Cake  Vanilla   Ice   Cream,    Molded 

Coffee  With  Strawberry  Sherbet 

Little  Cakes 
Coffee 


CLASS  SPREADS 

I  n 

Chicken,  Pecan-Nut-Meats-and-Cress  Salad  Fresh  Salmon-and-Lettuce  Salad 
Creamed  Chicken  in  Patties  Cold  Chicken  Olives 

Bread-and-Butter  Sandwiches  (Assorted  Bread)  Salad  Rolls,  Buttered 

Vanilla,  Strawberry  and  Chocolate  Ice  Cream  Raspberry  Sherbet 

Cake  Little  Cakes 

III 

Cabbage  Salad  Sandwiches 

Ham  Sandwiches  * 

Assorted  Cake 
Lemon  Sherbet  with  Sugared  Strawberries 


PICNIC  LUNCHEONS 

I  II 

Chicken  Salad,  Brown  Bread  Sandwiches  Bouillon  (Thermos)  Crackers 

Olives  Radishes 

Deviled  Eggs     Coffee  (Thermos)  Sardine  Sandwiches,  Sliced  Lemon 

Chilled  Watermelon  Buttered  Yeast  Rolls 

Sliced  Tomatoes 

Cream  Cheese-and-Currant  Jelly  Sandwiches 

Salted  Nuts  Candy 

in 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit,  Buttered 
Broiled  Bacon       '/  /-•     i    j  r^         c 

Baked  Potatoes     \  ^°°^^^  °^^"  Campfire 
Sliced  Cucumbers  (Thermos) 
Raspberry  Tarts     Little  Cakes 
Coffee 
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Sauces  in  French  Kitchens 

By  Kurt  Heppe 


THE  reproach  that  rich  foods  are  a 
cause  of  deranged  digestion  is  not 
so  much  due  to  French  sauces,  as  rather 
to  the  faulty  preparation  of  these 
sauces. 

To  a  healthy  digestion  there  is  no  de- 
light more  exquisite  than  a  perfectly 
prepared  French  sauce.  Such  a  sauce  is 
a  thing  of  surpassing  delicacy.  It  is  an 
expensive  thing,  too. 

To  a  poor  digestion  any  sauce  will  be  a 
source  of  malease. 

In  French  cookery  the  spicing  (flavor- 
ing) is  the  thing  most  conspicuous. 
French  cookery  has  developed  the  art  of 
spicing  to  the  point  of  perfection. 

There  are  very  few  nationals,  other 
than  French,  who  can  hit  every  time  that 
indefinable  mark  of  absolute  perfection. 
A  coarse  person  cannot  attain  it.  Only 
men  who  do  not  smoke,  nor  drink 
habitually,  can  expect  to  become  dis- 
criminating master-cooks. 

Sauces  are  a  thickened  fluid,  flavored 
with  vegetables,  savored  with  meat  and 
bones,  and  spiced  with  aromatics. 

The  thickening  consists  of  egg-yolks 
or  starch  (in  the  form  of  roux,  which  is 
flour  braized  in  butter),  or  cornstarch,  or 
arrow- root. 

The  fluid  may  be  stock,  milk,  butter, 
or,  in  cold  sauces,  oil. 

The  vegetable  flavoring-agents  are: 
onions,  green  peppers,  leeks,  carrots, 
celery  and  mushrooms.  Zest  is  some- 
times  added  from  lemons   and  oranges. 

The  spices  are:  salt,  pepper,  paprika. 

The    aromatics     are:    cloves,     thyme, 


bay-leaves,   mace,   and  sometimes   curry 
and   chili-powder. 

The  bones  are  preferably  veal-bones, 
(crushed  and  roasted). 

The  meat  is  extracted  in  the  stock. 

To  simplify  the  making  of  sauces,  cooks 
make  a  general  basic  sauce  for  all  brown 
sauces,  called  "Espagnole,"  and  a  general 
white  basic  sauce,  called  "cream-sauce." 

Tomato  sauce  is  in  a  class  by  itself  and 
is  made  very  much  like  a  soup.  In  fact, 
sauce-making  is  a  process  much  remindful 
of  soup-making.  The  object,  of  course, 
is  to  flavor  a  fluid  with  savory  essences 
and  to  make  this  fluid  a  proper  accom- 
paniment of  certain  specialized  dry 
dishes. 

Fish  sauces,  in  hotels,  are  nearly  al- 
ways made  to  order,  without  a  basic 
sauce.  They  are  made  like  other  sauces, 
but  instead  of  using  meat-stock,  a  fish 
stock  is  made  from  fish-heads,  fish- 
bones and  spices  and  this  stock  gives  the 
fish-flavor  to  the  sauce. 

These  fish-sauces  cannot  be  used  with 
meat,  or  in  intermixture  with  meat- 
stock  sauces. 

Experience  and  practice  alone  dictate 
the  quantities  to  be  used  in  cooking  basic- 
sauces. 

To  make  the  Espagnole.  take  chopped 
calves'  feet  and  veal  bones  (crushed), 
with  raw  ham-trimmings  (cut  into  small 
pieces),  chopped  carrots,  leeks,  onions, 
celery  and  parsley-roots,  salt,  pepper, 
cloves,  bay-leaves  and  thyme,  put  all  in 
a  flat  roasting  pan,  spread  a  little  grease 
over  all  to  prevent  burning,  and  get  a 
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golden  color  in  a  hot  roasting  or  baking 
oven. 

Now  stir  the  whole  and  let  the  under- 
surfaces,  also,  get  golden  colored,  then 
sprinkle  with  flour  and  let  the  flour  get 
light  brown.  Stir  again  to  get  the  flour 
uniformly  brown  and  to  prevent  the  stuff 
scorching. 

Then  take  the  whole  mass  and  put  it 
into  a  stew-pan,  fill  up  with  stock  and 
add  a  can  of  tomatoes,  or  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  tomato  trimmings. 

Now  let  it  simmer  on  the  back  of  the 
range  for  six  hours;  then  press  through 
a  sieve  into  another  stew-pan  and  reduce 
again  by  simmering  for  another  three 
hours.  During  both  these  cooking  stages 
the  sauce  must  be  occasionally  cleared  by 
skimming  off  the  impurities  and  the  fat, 
which  come  to  the  surface. 

While  the  cooking  is  going  on,  mush- 
room liquor  from  cans,  trimmings  of 
meat,  trimmings  of  fowl  or  vegetables 
should  be  added  to  the  stock,  which  is 
simmering  in  another  pot  on  the  back  of 
the  range,  and  whi-ch  will  provide  the 
fluid  of  soups  and  sauces  the  next  day. 
In  this  fashion  nothing  is  discarded  in  the 
French  kitchen. 

After  the  Espagnole  has  simmered  for 
nine  hours  it  is  worked  through  a  china- 
cap  (fine,  funnel-shaped  wire  sieve)  into  a 
large  sauce-pan  and  put  in  a  draught, 
with  a  wxdge  underneath,  to  effect  a  fast 
cooling. 

When  cold  it  isjput  in  the  ice-box  and 
from  there  drawn  upon  as  required. 

To  make  the  basic  sauce  for  milk 
sauces,  called  "cream-sauce,"  it  must 
first  be  impressed  that  this  sauce  has  the 
consistency  of  cream,  but  does  not  con- 
tain any  cream. 

Take  a  sauce-pan,  put  in  half  butter 
and  half  fowl-fat,  make  this  fat  very  hot 
so  it  bubbles,  then  add  a  heaping  hand- 
ful of  flour  for  every  gallon  of  cream- 
sauce  you  intend  to  make,  and  stir  the 
flour  and  cook  for  ten  minutes;  in  the 
meantime  make  your  milk  boiling  .hot  in 
the  bain-marie;  add  the  milk,  gradually, 
to    this    hot    roux    and    stir    constantly. 


Sufficient  fat  must  be  used  in  the  first 
place  to  allow  the  flour  to  become  a  fast- 
bubbling  thick  mass,  before  the  milk  is 
gradually  added. 

After  the  milk  is  added,  is  well  stirred 
and  has  been  permitted  to  mellow  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  the  salt,  pepper 
and  a  little  nutmeg  is  added,  and  any 
mushroom  liquor  that  may  be  handy 
(but  from  cans  only,  as  fresh  mushroom 
liquor  will  color  the  sauce  dark).  The 
sauce  is  now  worked  through  a  china  cap, 
with  a  small  soup  ladle,  and  is  so  made 
smooth  and  rendered  free  from  lumps. 
Then  the  sauce  is  poured  into  the  re- 
spective containers,  in  which  it  is  intended 
to  cool,  and  the  top  is  sprinkled  with 
butter  to  avoid  skin  formation.  Then 
\t  is  put  into  a  draught,  with  a  wedge 
underneath  to  permit  fast  cooling.  This 
fast  cooling  arrests  fermentation,  and 
is,  in  summer,  particularly,  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

Mornay  Sauce.  — •  Boil  some  cream- 
sauce  with  some  of  the  stock,  fish  or 
whatever  the  sauce  is  to  be  used  for;  if 
no  such  stock  is  handy  use  plain  veal  or 
chicken  stock;  reduce  the  sauce  a  quarter; 
add  some  grated  Swiss  and  Parmesan 
cheese  and  put  on  the  fire  again  for  a  few 
minutes  and  insure  the  melting  of  the 
cheese  by  stirring  with  a  wire  whisk. 
Finish  the  sauce  away  from  the  fire  with 
butter  added  by  degrees. 

Horseradish  Sauce  —  Boil  for  twenty 
minutes  some  white  consomme  with 
grated  horseradish,  then  add  some  butter 
sauce  with  cream  and  bread  crumbs, 
thicken  by  reducing  on  a  brisk  fire  and 
rub  through  a  tammy. 

Add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  salt  and 
pepper  and  a  little  mustard,  dissolved 
in  vinegar. 

Butter  Sauce  —  Mix  some  melted  butter 
with  sifted  flour;  dilute  with  salted 
boiling  water.  Stir  briskly.  Do  not 
allow  to  boil.  Add  the  yolks  of  some 
eggs,  mixed  with  cream  and  some  lemon 
juice.  Strain  and  butter.  This  sauce 
must  not  be  let  boil  after  the  eggs  have 
been  added,  otherwise  it  will  curdle. 
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Hollandaise  Sauce  —  Take  some  egg- 
yolks  and  a  little  lemon-juice,  salt  and 
mignonette  pepper,  put  Into  a  saucepan 
and  set  into  the  bain-marie;  add  a  spoon- 
ful of  water  and  work  with  a  whisk  until 
the  yolks  begin  to  thicken.  Then  remove 
the  saucepan  to  a  tepid  place,  and  grad- 
ually pour  melted  butter  on  the  sauce, 
while  constantly  stirring.  When  the 
butter  is  absorbed,  the  sauce  will  be 
thick  and  firm  and  creamy.  Strain  and 
keep  in  a  warm  place,  but  do  not  allow  to 
become  too  hot,  or  it  will  dissolve. 

Bearnaise  Sauce.  — ■  Put  into  a  small 
saucepan  some  chopped  shallots,  chopped 
taragon,  chopped  chervil,  a  little  mignon- 
ette pepper,  salt  and  vinegar.  Reduce 
the  vinegar  by  two-thirds;  let  cool  a  little 
and  add  some  egg-yolks.  Then  put  back 
on  a  small  fire  and  add  some  melted 
butter,  stirring  all  the  time.  While  the 
eggs  cook,  the  sauce  thickens.  It  is 
imperative,  however,  that  in  all  sauces 
where  egg-yolks  are  being  used,  that  the 
sauce  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
very  hot,  or  else  the  yolks  will  boil  into 
lumps.  Add  a  very  little  cayenne  and 
strain.  If  there  should  be  difficulty  in 
securing  taragon,  then  taragon  vinegar 
should  be  used.  This  is  obtainable  in 
any  high-class  grocery  store. 

Tomato  Sauce.  — ■  Put  into  a  large 
saucepan  on  a  brisk  fire  some  butter, 
lean  raw  ham  cut  into  small  pieces, 
chopped  carrots,  onions  and  leeks,  some 
chopped  parsley,  cloves,  whole  pepper, 
bay-leaves,  thyme,  some  chopped  green 
peppers,  garlic,  salt  and  powdered  sugar. 
Mix  well  with  a  wooden  spoon  until 
golden    brown.     Add    some    flour,    mix 


well,  cook  for  five  minutes,  then  add  some 
quartered  or  canned  tomatoes  and  stock. 
Mix  thoroughly,  cover  and  let  boil  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  mixing  once  in  a  while. 
Strain  and  cool.  It  will  keep  in  perfect 
condition  for  a  long  time  when  properly 
cooled. 

Mayonnaise  Sauce.  — ■  Put  into  a  basin 
some  raw  egg-yolks.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  paprika  and  a  little  cayenne. 
Pour  a  little  vinegar  onto  the  yolks  while 
whisking  briskly.  Then  add  one  quart 
of  oil,  letting  it  trickle  down  in  a  thread 
(this  is  very  intportant).  Whisk  the 
sauce  constantly.  The  sauce  is  finished 
with  a  little  lemon  juice  and  a  very  little 
boiling  water.  The  oil  should  not  be  too 
cold,  merely  cool.  This  is  a  sauce  very 
easy  to  make,  and,  if  directions  are  fol- 
lowed, it  will  invariably  succeed.  The 
vinegar  must  be  put  in  first  and  the  oil 
added  in  a  thread  under  constant  stirring. 

Veloute  Sauce  for  Fricassee,  —  Put  a 
sauce-pan  on  the  fire  with  butter  and 
fowl  fat.  Add,  when  the  butter  is  blister- 
ing hot,  one  heaping  handful  of  flour  for 
every  gallon  of  sauce  you  intend  to  make. 
Stir  the  mixture  with  a  whisk  until 
bubbles  appear.  Then  add  your  hot 
stock  gradually.  Be  sure  and  keep  on 
stirring  all  the  time.  When  all  the  roux 
is  evenly  absorbed  and  the  sauce  has  been 
allowed  to  cook  for  fifteen  minutes  it 
should  be  taken  off  the  fire,  a  little 
lemon  juice  added  and  some  egg-yolks, 
which  have  been  separately  diluted  with 
some  of  the  stock.-  Whisk  the  whole 
well  to  insure  a  perfect  absorption. 
This  sauce  is  spiced  with  salt,  white 
pepper  and  very  little  nutmeg. 


Richly  purple,  and  deeply  golden, 
Fashioned  by  God's  own  hand, 

So  exquisitely  dainty  and  sweet. 
They  seem  sent  from  a  fairyland. 


Pansy  Blooms 


"Pansies  for  thoughts,"  they  say; 

And  their  mystic  little  faces, 
Should  bring  thoughts  most  dear  and^true, 

For  they're  blest  by  all  the  graces. 


Sweetest  flowers  of  any  clime,     ' 

Fanned  by  northern  or  southern  breeze, 

We  could  search  the  wide  world  over. 
And  find  no  flowers  so  sweet  as  these. 

Edith  C.  Lane. 


For  Sunday  Night's  Supper 

By  Elizabeth  X.  Simmonds 


"  ¥X  THAT  shall   we    have   for   supper 

VY  tomorrow?"  asks  the  harassed 
housewife,  week  after  week,  as  the 
Saturdays  come  around. 

She  has  grown  weary  of  the  favorites 
in  her  own  particular  culinary  groove, 
and  longs  to  borrow  a  few  of  the  most 
successful  from  somebody  else.  It  is 
essential  that  they  should  be  dainty  and 
easily  made;  more  particularly  does  that 
qualification  appeal  to  those  women  who 
are  seeking  to  evade  the  intricacies  of 
present-day  domestic  problems  by  being 
mistress  and  servant  in  one. 

The  following  recipes  are  neither  nec- 
essarily new  nor  strikingly  original,  but 
they  are  all  essentially  practical,  and  have 
answered  the  test  of  proof;  they  assume 
that  the  housewife  believes  that  the  best 
ingredients  make  the  most  nourishing 
food,  and  are  therefore  cheapest  in  the 
long  run.  All  the  dishes  can  be  made  on 
Saturday. 

Apple  Delight.  For  this  are  required 
three  or  four  large  cooking  apples,  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  two  level  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  an  Qg^  and  a  piece  of 
lemon. 

Boil  the  apples,  after  washing  them 
and  cutting  them  up  into  small  pieces, 
without  either  peeling  or  coring  them. 
Use  as  little  water  as  possible,  as  a  good 
deal  of  water  will  come  from  the  apples 
themselves.  When  they  are  tender,  rub 
them  through  the  sieve  with  a  wooden 
spoon.  Add  the  result  of  a  few  good 
squeezes  of  lemon  to  the  apple  pulp,  and 
while  it  is  still  hot,  stir  in  the  butter  and 
sugar.  Then  leave  the  mixture  to  cool, 
while  you  grease  a  pan,  and  beat  up  the 
Qgg  in  a  separate  dish.  Next  add  the 
Qgg  to  the  apple  pulp,  stirring  vigorously 
all  the  time,  and  finally  transfer  the 
whole  to  the  pan  and  bake  fairly  gently 
for  about  half  an   hour.     This   pudding 


is  good  hot,  but  quite  as  delicious  cold. 

Banana  Custard  is  not  less  dainty, 
for  which  are  required  two  bananas, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  jam  (strawberry 
is  best),  one  pint  of  milk,  two  eggs 
(yolks  only),  one  ounce  of  pulverized 
sugar  and  a  few  drops  of  vanilla  extract. 

Cut  the  bai^nas  into  thin,  round 
slices.  Spread  a  layer  of  these  over  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  dish.  Over  them 
spread  one  tablespoonful  of  jam.  Cover 
this  with  the  rest  of  the  banana  slices  and 
over  them  spread  the  remainder  of  the 
jam.  Then  put  the  milk  and  sugar  into 
a  saucepan,  and  heat  them  almost  to 
boiling  point.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs,  pour  the  hot  milk  over  them,  stirring 
well;  place  this  custard  in  a  pitcher,  and 
stand  the  pitcher  in  boiling  water,  and 
then  continue  to  stir  until  it  thickens. 
Finally  pour  the  custard  over  the  banana 
and  jam  in  the  glass  dish,  and  set  the 
whole  in  a  cool  place  till  it  is  wanted. 

Lemon  Snozv,  comes  next  and  for  this 
have  in  readiness: 

Two  lemons,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine,  and  a 
very  little  hot  water  in  which  to  dissolve 
it,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs. 

Put  the  lemons  in  a  coolish  oven  for  a 
few  minutes  before  squeezing  them. 
This  will  make  them  yield  their  juice 
more  readily.  Then  put  the  sugar  with 
the  very  thinly-peeled  lemon  rind  in  a 
pan  on  the  fire,  and  melt  it,  taking  great 
care  not  to  let  it  burn.  Melt  the  gelatine 
and  add  it  to  the  sugar.  Put  the  whites 
of  two  eggs  into  a  dish  and  beat  them  to 
a  stiff  froth;  gradually  add  the  lemon 
juice,  then  strain  the  sugar  and  gelatine, 
and  add  them,  continuing  to  beat  the 
whole  very  thoroughly  together.  Finally 
pile  the  mixture  up  in  a  glass  dish  ready 
for  serving. 

Little  Rhubarb  Custards  are  very  little 
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trouble  to  make,  and  are  very  nice  for  a 
change.  For  them  you  need  two  sticks 
of  rhubarb,  an  egg,  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine,  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon,  one  large  cup  of 
milk  and  a  few  drops  of  vanilla. 

Cut  the  rhubarb  into  pieces  and  boil 
it  gently  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  water  until  tender.  Place  it  then  on 
a  sieve  set  over  a  bowl  and  press  it  to  a 
pulp  with  a  wooden  spoon.  When  all 
the  available  juice  has  been  collected 
in  the  bowl,  transfer  it  to  a  small  sauce- 
pan and  dissolve  the  gelatine  in  it  by 
heating  them  together  gently.  Mean- 
while whip  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a 
stiff  froth.  Beat  it  into  the  sugar  and 
lemon  juice,  then  still  beating  the  whole 
thoroughly,  add  the  rhubarb  juice  and 
dissolved  gelatine.  Cool  it  slightly  and 
then  rinse  out  some  tiny  cups  and  fill 
them  with  the  mixture,  which  should  be 
a  very  pretty  pale  pink.  When  set, 
turn  the  little  jellies  out  on  to  a  glass 
dish.  Then  heat  a  sweetened  cup  of 
milk  almost  to  the  boiling  point.  Beat 
the  yolk  of  the  tgg  and  pour  it  slowly 


into  the  milk  in  the  saucepan.  Flavoi 
with  a  few  drops  of  vanilla.  Stir  and 
heat  carefully;  turn  the  custard  into  the 
glass  dish  all  around  the  little  jellies. 
Serve  quite  cold. 

Golden  Sandwich  is  very  quickly  and 
easily  made.  It  only  requires  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  some  golden  syrup,  three 
ounces  of  flour,  a  few  bread  crumbs,  one 
and  a  half  to  two  ounces  of  sugar  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 

Grease  a  small,  square  tin  and  place 
it  beside  you  w^hile  you  mix  the  flour, 
baking  powder,  and  sugar  well  together, 
and  then  moisten  and  make  them  into  a 
dough  with  the  beaten  eggs.  Spread  as 
quickly  as  possible,  fairly  thick,  in  the 
greased  tin  and  bake  it  in  a  quick  oven. 
It  should  only  take  about  seven  minutes. 
When  finished,  place  it  on  a  sieve  to  let 
the  steam  escape,  or  it  will  be  heavy. 
Finally,  mix  the  bread  crumbs  thoroughly 
into  the  syrup.  Cut  the  square  o'f  cake 
like  pudding  into  fingers,  slit  them  open 
lengthwise,  spread  them  with  the  syrup 
mixture,  put  them  daintily  on  to  a  small 
dish  ready  to  be  served. 


Details  of  Making  French  Pastries 


(IN  ANSWER  TO  QUERY  4148) 


THESE  are  so  simple  that  no  book 
is  needed.  An^/  one  who  can  man- 
ipulate neatly,  and  who  has  artistic  per- 
ception of  color,  etc.,  can  make  the  pretty 
things  that  are  brought  to  you  on  trays 
at  the  fine  restaurants,  at  the  rate  of  25 
cents  a  morsel,  for  less  than  one-third  the 
cost,  at  home. 

Two  classes  of  these  dainty  sweets  are 
offered  under  the  general  name  of  French 
Pastry,  the  pastries  proper,  and  the 
gateaux.  The  pastries  are  usually  in  the 
form  of  small  patties,  and  may  be  made 
of  plain  pie  paste,  puff  paste,  or  the  real 
French  paste,  for  which  recipes  were 
given  on  page  772  of  American  Cookery 


for  May.  The  patties  may  be  filled  with 
a  spoonful  of  any  good  cake  batter,  and 
baked  until  nicely  browned.  They  may 
then  be  fancifully  decorated  with  rings 
of  colored  icing,  or  of  the  butter  icing, 
and  put  into  dainty  patty  cases  of  fluted 
white  paper.  Or  the  patty  shells  may  be 
baked  the  same  as  any  pastry  shells,  and 
filled  when  cold  with  a  fruit  gelatine 
jelly.  Green  grapes  or  gooseberries,  or 
green  plums  in  a  lemon  jelly,  the  top 
decorated  with  pink  icing;  or  straw- 
berries molded  in  gelatine,  with  white  and 
green  decoration  of  icing,  angelica  sticks, 
etc.,  are  very  pretty. 

Concluded  on  page  64 


Contributions  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  received, 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


Accepted  items  will  be 


On  Buying  a  Shirt  Waist 

I  READ  In  a  high  school  paper  the 
other  day,  a  plea  for  the  freer  use  of 
milk,  since  milk  is  only  "sixteen  cents  a 
quart."  For  those  born  lately  enough 
to  make  this  a  true  impression  of  cheap 
milk,  my  article  will  have  no  interest. 
And  yet  the  young  people  who  published 
that  paper  are  now  having  their  first 
initiation  as  shoppers,  and  they  are  the 
ones  who  will  set  the  values  and  standards 
before  another  ten  years  are  past.  Small 
wonder  that  we,  who  can  remember  when 
milk  was  five  cents  a  quart,  take  fright. 

But  this  is  a  tale  of  shirtwaists;  It 
might  as  easily  be  one  of  shirts,  or  of  a 
dozen  other  necessities. one  might  name. 
The  slogan  of  the  war,  "Wear  your  old 
clothes,"  kept  many  of  us  out  of  the 
shops  for  several  years.  There  were  the 
people  with  plenty  of  money  who  could 
afford  to  go  about  shiny  and  worn;  and 
there  were  the  people  who  perforce 
rejoiced  In  a  new  respectability,  walking 
forth  as  usual  in  their  ancient  clothes. 
But  the  extremes  of  the  world,  —  the 
very  rich  and  thoughtless,  and  the  once 
poor,  but  now  prosperous,  —  kept  on 
buying,  and  from  their  demand,  many  of 
the  present-day  problems  have  arisen. 

There  is  still  the  waist  for  a  dollar  and 
ninety-eight  cents.  But  when  wearing 
it,  never  cross  the  street  to  speak  to 
anybody;  it  requires  shade  and  j^er- 
spective.  A  cold,  suspicious  air  from 
once  warm  friends  is  often  accounted  for 
by  this  waist. 

The  old  two-dollar  waist  masquerades 
on  the  five-dollar  table.     Not  that  It  Is 


boldly  marked  five  dollars;  but  when  one 
looks  at  one's  change,  one  remembers 
that  yeast  cakes  are  now  three  cents 
Instead  of  two,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
done  with  this  residue  outside  the  penny 
bank  or  the  weighing  machine. 

When  choosing  whether  to  buy  a 
really  good  gown,  or  whether  a  really 
good  shirtwaist  in  conjunction  with  a 
pre-war  suit  may  not  do  as  well,  one 
votes  for  the  article  with  the  price 
marked  in  two  figures  instead  of  three. 
But  two  such  figures!  In  despair  of  the 
wearing  qualities  of  the  cobweb  textures 
bearing  French  names,  I  buy  a  hand- 
made lawn,  part  with  ten  dollars  cheer- 
fully, and  console  myself  with  memories 
of  recent  encounters  with  the  sensible 
and  the  durable,  at  various  afternoon 
affairs  since  the  new  year. 

Where  will  It  end.^  If  one  pays  for 
one  waist  the  amount  that  will  keep  one's 
child  In  college  another  week  or  so, 
which  Is  important:  to  be  educated, 
or  to  be  fittingly  clothed.^  Who  can 
tell  us  which  of  these  states  is  safest  for 
democracy.^  Shabby  attire  will  never 
put  us  in  command  of  the  situation,  and 
if  we  spend  all  our  substance  on  clothes, 
and  the  rest  on  food,  what  is  there  left 
for  that  pre-war  aspiration  mentioned 
In  all  well-regulated  budgets,  and  called 
"The  Higher  Life".? 

*  *  * 


Chicken  Fat  for  Many  Purposes 

N  the  Home  Ideas  and  Economics  De- 
partment of  a  recent  number  of 
American  Cookery  I  found  an  interest- 
ing article  on  the  use  of  chicken  fat  in 
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pie  crust,  as  exemplified  by  a  French 
chef.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me  as  I  had 
supposed  that  pie  crust  was  one  thing  that 
chicken  fat  could  not  be  used  for  on  ac- 
count of  its  softness;  but  I  shall  try  it 
the  next  time  a  Plymouth  Rock  is  in- 
troduced to  the  axe.  Meanwhile,  I 
wonder  if  the  cl^ef  has  missed  something, 
for  well  clarified  chicken  fat  makes  the 
most  delicious  shortening  for  cakes  and 
cookies.  It  has  the  same  relation  to  a 
cake  that  an  extra  fine  olive  oil  has  to  a 
mayonnaise  dressing.  Besides,  chicken 
fat  takes  the  place  of  butter  in  making 
thickening  for  cream  gravies,  especially 
those  that  are  to  be  used  with  light  meats 
or  entrees.  When  all  the  facts  con- 
cerning her  composition  are  well  known, 
poor  old  Biddie's  chances  will  be  slimmer 
than  ever! 

Fat  for  Deep  Frying 

IN  these  days  of  forty  cent  lard  and  with 
substitutes  but  little  cheaper,  the 
frying  kettle  is  too  often  replaced  by  the 
frying  pan.  Lard  enough  to  fry  a  few 
dozen  doughnuts  should  be  classed  as  a 
luxury  while  fritters  assume  the  look  of 
pancakes.  However,  there  is  a  means  of 
securing  the  necessary  fat  for  deep  frying; 
its  name  is  THRIFT.  Start  a  small 
crock  or  pail  of  fat  remnants  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  soon  you  may 
have  doughnuts  for  breakfast. 

We  all  know  the  value  of  ham  and 
bacon  drippings,  but  how  many  realize 
that  they  are  bur  the  A.  B.  C.  of  kitchen 
fats.^  If  you  boil  a  ham,  cool  the  water, 
skim  oflF  the  fat,  clarify  it,  strain  through 
muslin  and  start  your  crock  of  savings. 
If  you  have  any  kind  of  a  soup  that  must 
be  skimmed,  don't  throw  the  skimmings 
away;  clarify  them,  strain  them,  and  add 
them  to  your  crock.  If  you  have  roast 
or  stew  of  either  lamb  or  mutton,  don't 
think  that  the  fat  from  it  is  too  strong; 
put  it  in  the  crock  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
clarified  and  strained.  If  your  piece  of 
boiling  beef  must  be  skimmed  before  the 
gravy  is  made,  save  those  spoonfuls, 
clarify  them  and  put  them  in  the  crock. 


If  your  pot  roast  has  so  large  a  streak 
of  fat  that  some  remains  on  the  platter 
when  the  lean  is  gone,  cut  it  into  small 
pieces,  set  it  in  a  pan  on  the  back  of  the 
stove,  and  strain  the  ensuing  fat  into  the 
same  old  crock.  If  the  hen  that  was 
surely  too  fat  to  lay  is  being  stewed  for 
Sunday  dinner,  put  her  butter-like  lubri- 
cator into  the  crock,  if  you  don't  know 
what  else  to  do  with  it,  but  it  has  many 
better  uses!  If  you  are  boiling  corned  beef, 
let  its  skimmings  follow  the  others;  the 
family  will  never  know  it. 

In  fact,  any  kind  of  fat  that  has  not  a 
specific  use  elsewhere  belongs  in  the 
crock,  even  "to  the  strips  that  are  left 
from  chops,  provided  that  they  are 
properly  clarified  and  strained.  To  clar- 
ify fat  of  any  kind,  add  a  very  little  water 
and  boil  until  all  water  or  broth  is  boiled 
away,  and  the  grease  itself  looks  very 
clear.  The  fritters,  croquettes,  and 
doughnuts  will  more  than  pay  for  all  your 
trouble.  f.  r.  h. 


Hurry-up  Picnic  Lunches 

WHEN  a  picnic  lunch  is  planned  for 
a  few  days  or  weeks  ahead,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  cook  a  lunch  that 
will  be  both  inexpensive  and  appetizing, 
but  when  a  friend  unexpectedly  tele- 
phones, "It's  such  a  lovely  afternoon, 
we're  going  to  drive  to  the  beach  and 
have  supper.  We'll  drive  by  for  you  in 
half  an  hour,  and  just  bring  along  any- 
thing you  happen  to  have  in  the  pantry," 
it  is  necessary  to  do  some  quick  thinking. 
Even  when  we  chance  to  have  sufficient 
food  for  all  the  members  of  the  picnic 
party,  we  are  likely  to  be  apologetic  for 
the  kind  of  food  we  are  bringing,  for 
everyday  meals  do  not  seem  suitable, 
usually,  for  a  picnic.  Sandwiches,  cake 
and  fruit  are  probably  what  we  think  of 
when  picnic  is  suggested.  Cold  boiled 
potatoes,  cold  wieners  and  a  box  of 
peaches  in  the  refrigerator  do  not  seem 
very  promising  food  to  fix  into  a  picnic 
lunch,  yet  they  are! 

Having  had  a  number  of  experiences, 
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recently,  in  preparing  hurry-up  picnic 
lunches  for  friends  who  honked  impa- 
tiently at  the  front  door  in  half  an  hour 
after  they  telephoned  the  invitation,  I  ven- 
ture to  offer  some  suggestions;  for  I  have 
found  these  outings  give  twice  as  much 
fun  as  those  that  are  planned  weeks 
ahead;  one  can't  get  very  tired  or 
worried  over  the  cooking  of  a  picnic 
lunch  in  half  an  hour.     There  isn't  time! 

To  go  back  to  the  refrigerator  contain- 
ing the  cold  potatoes,  wieners  and 
peaches.  With  some  bread  and  butter, 
and  a  box  of  fancy  crackers,  there  is  a 
complete  lunch.  The  potatoes,  if  one 
happens  to  have  a  bit  of  onion  and  some 
bottled  salad  dressing,  will  make  a  nice 
salad.  If  there  are  radishes  or  cucum- 
bers in  the  garden,  these  will  give  the 
salad  additional  zest.  Lacking  salad 
dressing,  the  potatoes  may  be  boxed  up, 
and  with  a  frying  pan  and  just  enough 
fat  to  brown  the  potatoes,  carried  to  the 
picnic;  for  it  is  not  much  trouble  to  take 
along  most  any  cooking  utensil  in  a  ma- 
chine, and  fuel  for  a  fire  can  almost  al- 
ways be  gathered  at  the  beach  or  moun- 
tains. Special  picnic  grounds  and  city 
parks,  nowadays,  are  nearly  always  sup- 
plied with  stone  stoves  and  plenty  of 
fuel  to  cook  anything  from  a  pot  of 
coffee  to  a  pot  of  beans.  With  browned 
potatoes  and  the  wieners,  either  chopped 
or  sliced  into  sandwich  filling  for  the 
bread  and  butter,  the  first  course  of  the 
picnic  lunch  is  provided. 

Many  fruits  as  well  as  salads  will 
arrive  in  first-class  condition  for  the 
picnic  lunch,  if  carried  in  a  wide-mouthed 
glass  fruit-jar,  and  go  a  long  way  in 
making  an  otherwise  dry  lunch  tempting. 

A  reserve  shelf  of  canned  goods  is, 
of  course,  a  great  resource  for  a  hurry- 
up  picnic  lunch.  Among  the  canned 
meats  that  are  useful  for  either  sandwich 
fillings  or  salads  are  corned  beef,  tongue, 
veal,  chicken  and  minced  ham.  Among 
the  delectable  canned  fish  are  tuna,  sal- 
mon, lobster,  shrimps,  sardines,  crabs  and 
oysters.  Other  canned  goods  that  are 
useful,  on  the  reserve  shelf  for  the  picnic 


as  well  as  other  meals,  are  pineapple, 
pimiento  cheese,  baked  beans,  asparagus, 
peas,  spaghetti,  peanut  butter,  canned 
soups,  olives,  pickles,  jellies,  marmalades 
and  jams. 

Below   are   given    some    picnic   menus 

that  can  be  prepared  upon  short  notice, 

and  that  will  taste  just  as  good  as  some 

that  require  much  more  work. 

1 

Hard-boiled    Eggs 

Potato  Salad 

Plain  Bread  and  Butter  and  Lettuce  Sandwiches 

Pineapple  and  Banana  diced  together 

Molasses  Cocoanut  Bars 

Coffee 

2 

Tomato  Soup  carried  hot  in  a  thermos  bottle 

Tuna  Sandwiches  Olives 

Gingerbread    (baked   at   home   in   20  min.) 

Peaches  and  Pears 

3 

Vegetable  Salad  (from  left-over  vegetables) 

Peanut  Butter-and-Ham  Sandwiches 

Fig  Bars  and  Graham  Crackers 

Cantaloupe  Nuts 

4 

'  Shrimp  Salad  Assorted     Crackers 

Pimiento  Cheese  and  Jelly  Sandwiches 

Grapes  Tea       m.  B.  B. 

*     *     * 

Odd  Recipes 

Apple  Potato  Pudding 

Six  potatoes  boiled  and  mashed  fine; 
add  a  little  salt  and  a  piece  of  butter,  size 
of  an  tgg;  roll  this  out  with  a  little  flour, 
enough  to  make  a  good  pastry  crust, 
which  is  for  the  outside  of  the  dumpling; 
into  this  put  peeled  apples  chopped  fine; 
roll  up  like  any  apple  dumpling,  and  let 
steam  one  hour;  eat  hot  with  liquid  sauce. 

To  Preserve  Strawberries  Whole 

Take  equal  weights  of  the  fruit  and 
refined  sugar;  lay  the  former  in  a  large 
dish,  and  sprinkle  half  the  sugar  in  fine 
powder  over;  give  a  gentle  shake  to  the 
dish  that  the  sugar  may  touch  the  whole 
of  the  fruit;  next  day  make  a  thin  syrup 
with  the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  and 
instead  of  water  allow  one  pint  of  red 
currant  juice  to  each  pound  of  straw- 
berries; in  this  simmer  them  until  suffi- 
ciently jellied. 

Choose  the  largest  scarlets,  or  others 
when  not  dead  ripe.  h.  w. 
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A  Hint  for  Canning  Days 

WHEX  rhubarb,  or  pieplant,  is  at 
its  best,  and  I  am  stewing  it  for 
sauce,  I  always  cook  an  extra  pint  or  two 
whic4i  I  can,  using  some  little  pint  jars 
with  glass  covers  that  I  can  use  over  and 
over — the  covers,  I  mean.  Then,  as 
other  fruit  comes  on,  berries,  etc.,  I  open 
these  little  pint  jars  and  mix  the  rhubarb 
with  any  other  fruit  that  may  fall  short, 
or  that  may  be  scarce.  A  small  amount 
of  pieplant  may  be  mixed  with  most  any 
kind  of  fruit,  cooked  together,  and  the 
difference  scarcely  be  detected.  Pieplant 
is  especially  nice  to  combine  with  all 
kinds  of  berries.  It  should,  when  being 
prepared  for  canning,  be  cut  in  very  small 
pieces;  place  on  a  bread  board  and  slice 
rapidly  with  a  sharp  knife.  Cut  in  larger 
pieces  it  cooks  nicely,  but  presents  a 
fibrous  appearance,  which  does  not  blend 
so  well  with  other  fruits.  The  proper- ' 
tions  may  van.',  anywhere  up  to  half  and 
half.  Pieplant  is  nice  canned  with  ap- 
ples, especially  apples  that  are  not  very 
tart.  .  .  .  And  I  might  add,  I  can  up  a 
good  bit  of  applesauce  when  apples  are 
most  plentiful  and  the  flavor  is  at  its  best. 
There  is  nothing  like  capturing  the  flavor 
in  fruit,  and  apples  —  nicely  as  they 
keep  —  do  not  have  the  same  flavor  when 
cooked  after  long  keeping  as  they  do  fresh 
from  the  trees  early  in  season.  Then, 
too,  many  kinds  of  apples  —  some  that 
make  the  most  delightful  of  sauces  — 
will  not  keep  at  all.  Can  these  early, 
when  in  season,  and  give  variety  to  your 
fruit  cupboard. 

\\  hile  sugar  is  so  costly,  one  may  use 
a  tiny  bit  of  soda  with  acid  fruits.  They 
will  take  much  less  sugar,  and  many  like 
the  result  quite  as  well.  It  is  worth 
while,  I  find,  to  experiment  and  learn  just 
what  the  family  like.  ...  By  the  way, 
luse  the  glass-topped,  pint  jars,  when  I  am 
canning  such  things  as  pieplant,  which  I 
expect  to  open  again  within  a  few  weeks 
or  two  months,  at  most,  simply  because 
I  do  not  need  to  buy  new  covers  each 
time  the  jars  are  opened.     It  is  one  of  my 


little  economies.  Then  these  little  pint 
jars  are  used  again,  late  in  the  season,  for 
canning  strained  cooked  tomatoes,  sea- 
soned and  ready  for  soup.  Enough  to- 
mato puree  for  a  large  dish  of  tomato  soup 
may  be  packed  away  in  a  little  pint  jar. 
I  always  can  enough  to  last  us  the  winter 
through  —  and,  last  but  not  least,  my 
little  pint  cans  are  so  much  easier  to  open 
than  the  heavy  tin  in  which  tomatoes 
bought  at  the  store  must  be  canned. 
Just  a  little  thing  — •  all  just  little  things 
—  but,  after  all,  isn't  a  big  lot  of  house- 
keeping  just  made  up  of  little  things ": 

I.   R.  F. 
*       *       * 

How  to  Keep  Pimientos 

I  have  kept  pimientos  just  fine  for  two 
months  after  opening  them  by  putting 
them  in  a  small  jar  and  covering  them 
with  vinegar  and  sugar. 

They  are  very  much  improved  for 
sandwiches,  etc.,  by  treating  them  this 
way.  M.  s.  H. 

^         *         5j; 

Corn   Syrup    Instead   of  Sugar  in 
Cake 

This  substitution  is  very  easy  to  make. 
Simply  measure  corn  syrup  instead  of 
sugar  in  any  good  recipe  for  cake  that  you 
are  accustomed  to  make. 

To  Wash  Separator  and  Milk  Pail 

Use  enough  household  ammonia  in  the 
water  to  make  it  feel  slippery.  Unless, 
the  water  is  unusually  hard,  'this  will 
"cut''  the  grease  and  remove  the  slime. 

Dyeing  at  Home 

At  present  all  dyestuffs  are  being  man- 
ufactured under  difficulties,  and  there  is 
more  or  less  uncertainty  in  their  use. 
But  if  you  live  in  a  hard  water  region, 
this  may  quite  likely  be  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  you  mention.  m.  d.  c. 


The  Chinese  have  a  kitchen-god,  which 
is  supposed  to  go  to  the  Chinese  heaven 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year  to  report 
upon  the  private  life  of  the  families  under- 
his  care. 


THIS  department  is  for  the  benefit  and  free  use  of  our  subscribers.  Questions  relating  to  recipes 
and  those  pertaining  to  culinary  science  and  domestic  economics  in  general,  will  be  cheerfully- 
answered  by  the  editor.  Communications  for  this  department  must  reach  us  before  the  first  of  the 
month  preceding  that  in  which  the  answers  are  expected  to  appear.  In  letters  requesting  answers 
by  mail,  please  enclose  address  and  stamped  envelope.  For  menus,  remit  $1.00.  Address  queries 
to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor.     American  Cookery,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Query  No.  4143.  —  "Will  you  please  give  the 
following  recipes  and  information? 

"Philadelphia  Relish  in  Lemon  Skins. 

"Salpicon  of  Fruit  in  Cups. 

"Macedoine  of  Chilled  Fruits. 

"Clam  Bouillon  en  Tasse.  Is  any  kind  of 
bread,  toast,  etc.,  served  with  this.' 

"How  do  you  make  and  serve  French 
Dressing.' 

"What  kind  of  Dainty  Fancy  Cakes  are  nice 
to  serve  with  parfait  or  ice  cream.'  Are  the 
cakes  served  on  the  plate  or  are  they  passed  with 
the  cream.' 

"Where  can  attractive  Individual  Molds  for 
freezing  creams,  also  for  molding  butter,  be 
purchased.' 

"At  an  informal  dinner,  what  is  the  correct 
Order  of  Serving  Guests.'" 

Philadelphia  ReHsh  in  Lemon 
Skins 

TO  make  Philadelphia  relish  mix 
two  quarts  of  green  tomatoes, 
four  pounds  of  green  cabbage, 
one  quart  of  small  green  cucumbers,  and 
eight  sweet  green  peppers,  all  chopped 
fine.  Put  into  a  porcelain  saucepan  three 
quarts  of  vinegar,  with  the  following 
spices,  each' loosely  tied  in  a  little  square 
of  cheesecloth:  One  ounce,  each,  of 
allspice  berries,  whole  cloves,  blades  of 
mace,  whole  black  pepper,  celery  seed 
and  mustard  seed.  Let  the  whole  come 
slowly  to  a  boil,  then  add  the  chopped 
vegetables,  with  one  cup  of  salt,  and  cook 
for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Put  into 
jars    while    hot. 

This  or  any  other  chopped  pickle  may 
be  put  into  halves  of  lemon  skins,  and 
served  as  a  relish  with  individual  portions 
of  cold  meat,  hash,  etc. 


Salpicon  of  Fruit  in  Cups 

Most  cups,  even  of  after-dinner  coffee 
size,  are  too  large  for  a  salpicon  proper, 
although  mixed  fruits  are  often  served 
in  cups  for  the  first  course  of  a  luncheon. 
"Salpicon"  means  salted  bits,  and  is  a 
word  applied  to  one  form  of  the  little 
appetizers,  which  are  served  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  dinner  of  many  courses.  They 
are  too  small  to  be  considered  a  course, 
and  come  under  the  head  of  "  Beginnings."' 

Originally  the  salpicon  was  made  of 
bits  of  fish,  caviare,  pickle,  anchovy, 
etc.  Now  it  is  more  often  made  of  fruit, 
and  the  chefs  tell  us  that  there  should  be 
three  kinds,  moistened  with  lemon  juice. 
It  is  served  in  a  very  small  glass,  and 
there  is  no  more  than  a  good  teaspoonful 
in  the  glass.  Its  function  is  merely  to 
whet  the  appetite. 

Macedoine  of  Chilled  Fruits 

A  macedoine  means  sometlnng  that 
is  macerated  or  crushed.  A  macedoine 
of  any  soft,  pulpy  fruits  may  be  pressed 
together  in  a  mold;  the  mold  is  usually 
dome-shaped,  and  after  being  chilled, 
turned  out  on  a  platter.  Since  this  is 
not  always  an  attractive  dish,  the  most 
common  form  of  macedoine  now  con- 
sists of  a  great  v^ariety  of  fruits  molded 
in  a  transparent  and  well-sweetened 
gelatine  jelly.  The  jelly  is  richly  colored, 
such  as  a  strawberry  jelly,  if  the  fruits 
are  light  in  tint;  if  the  fruits  are  colored, 
a  lemon-flavored  jelly  is  used. 
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The  macedoine  is  made  by  putting  a 
layer  of  the  fruits  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mold,  and  adding  a  very  little  gelatine, 
not  sufficient  to  float  them.  When  this 
is  almost  hard,  but  not  quite,  another 
layer  of  fruit  and  jelly  is  added,  and  so 
on.  When  unmolded  it  makes  a  very 
handsome  dish. 

Clam  Bouillon  en  Tasse 

Place  the  clams  in  a  large  kettle  with  a 
very  little  water,  having  first  scrubbed  the 
shells  thoroughly,  and  heat  until  the 
shells  open  and'  the  liquor  exudes.  Then 
remove  the  clams,  take  out  of  their  shells, 
return  to  kettle  with  seasonings  of  pepper 
and  a  little  salt,  and  let  cook  for  ten 
minutes.  A  few  small  bits  of  mace  and 
of  red  peppers,  chopped,  are  liked  by 
some  persons.  This  bouillon  is  served 
hot  in  cups  with  a  little  bit  of  butter  in 
each  cup,  or  a  spoonful  of  whipped  cream. 
Small  pilot  crackers,  either  toasted  or 
plain,  are  served  with  it,  or  any  plain 
cracker.  Where  clams  are  not  pro- 
curable, the  manufactured  bouillon  may 
be  used  very  conveniently. 

French  Dressing 

The  proportions  for  a  French  dressing 
are  one-third  as  much  vinegar  as  oil. 
The  vinegar  should  be  added  to  the  oil 
drop  by  drop,  stirring  as  for  mayonnaise, 
and  the  dressing,  when  correctly  made, 
should  be  a  grayish  emulsion.  A  little 
salt  may  be  added,  but  not  pepper,  at 
least,  not  until  the  last  thing,  for  this 
causes  a  separation  of  the  oil  from  the 
vinegar.  The  dressing  may  be  passed 
with  a  salad,  or  mixed  with  the  salad 
immediately  before  serving.  If  allowed 
to  stand  awhile  after  adding  to  the  salad 
it  causes  a  wilting  of  such  greens  as 
lettuce,  romaine,  etc. 

Query  No.  4144.  —  "My  husband  is 
Scotch,  and  he  says  I  do  not  make  his  favorite 
soup,  the  Cock-a-leekie.  as  good  as  the  same  soup 
in  his  home  in  Aberdeen.  Will  you  give  me  the 
best  recipe  for  it?" 

Cock-a-Leekie  Soup  I 

The  ordinary  kind  is  made  of  one 
fowl  of  the  kind  long  past  its  first  youth  — 


for  the  Scotch  are  a  thrifty  race  —  boiled 
in  about  a  gallon  of  stock  with  three  or 
four  bunches  of-  leeks  and  seasoning  of 
salt  and  pepper.  The  fowl  should  be 
cooked  whole,  trussed  as  for  roasting, 
and  before  serving  it  is  neatly  carved  into 
pieces  large  enough  for  individual  por- 
tions; these  are  placed  in  a  tureen,  and 
the  soup  poured  over  them.  The  leeks 
are  cut  up  before  putting  into  the  soup 
pot,  and  in  most  Scotch  homes  they  like 
the  soup  "thick  o'  leeks." 

A  friend  from  Aberdeen  gives  us  the 
following  recipe  for  the  cock-a-leekie  as 
made  in  her  home. 

Cock-a-Leekie  Soup  II 

This  calls  for  a  young  pullet,  two 
pounds  of  leeks,  two  dozen  large  prunes 
and  one-fourth  a  pound  of  bacon,  in 
addition  to  the  ingredients  ordinarily 
used.  The  bacon,  cut  into  dice,  and  all 
but  one-half  a  pound  of  the  leeks,  go  into 
the  pot  at  the  beginning  of  the  process, 
with  the  young  fowl.  When  the  fowl  is 
cooked  it  is  cut  as  before,  and  the  leeks 
are  pressed  through  a  colander  and  mixed 
with  one  cup  of  fresh  butter,  softened  and 
blended  with  one-half  a  cup  of  flour. 
Both  fowl  and  leeks  are  then  returned  to 
the  soup-kettle,  and  with  them  the 
remaining  half-pound  of  leeks  and  the 
prunes.  The  cooking  is  continued  until 
the  prunes  are  soft,  when  the  whole  is 
turned  into  a  tureen.  This  soup  will  be 
better  on  warming  it  up  for  a  second  day, 
and  it  will  keep  for  several  days  in  a  cool 
place. 


Query  No.  4145.  —  "Will  you  suggest  some 
Economical  Dishes  and  Economical  Ways  of 
Cooking  and  Preparing  Food?" 

Kitchen  Economies 

The  most  important  point  that  just 
now  occurs  to  us  is  that  the  water  in 
which  meat,  vegetables,  or  any  other 
food,  is  cooked  should  not  be  poured 
away,  but  saved  and  utilized.  Scientists 
tell  us  that  this  water  contains  nutritional 
principles  of  great  importance,  often  of 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


can  ^jou  eat 
fried  foods? 


Don't  say  you  can't,  until  you  have  tried 
your  favorite  dishes  fried  in  Crisco.  You'll 
be  surprised  to  find  they  digest  as  easily 
as  if  they  were  baked. 


Get  Crisco  from  your  grocer  in 
this  sanitary,  dust-proof  container. 
Convenient  sizes,  one  pound  and 
larger;  net  weight;  never  sold  in 
bulk. 


Crisco  is  also  made 
Canada. 


and    sold   in 


Can  you  answer  these  ques- 
tions about  deep  frying? 


What  is  the  best  utensil  ?  How  do 
you  test  the  temperature  of  the 
fat?  When  is. a  frying  basket  re- 
quired? How  much  fat  should  you  use?  Which  requires  hot- 
ter fat — doughnuts  or  potatoes?  What  makes  doughnuts 
crack?  How  can  you  keep  fried  foods  from  soaking  fat  ?  All 
of  these  questions  and  scores  of  others  about  frying  and  all 
branches  of  cooking  are  answered  in  the  splendid  cookbook, 
"The  Whys  of  Cooking,"  written  esi>ecially  for  Crisco  by 
Janet  McKenzie  Hill,  founder  of  The  Boston  Cooking  School, 
and  editor  of  "American  Cookery."  Also  tells  how  to  set  the 
table,  plan  the  kitchen,  and  serve  meals  correctly,  besides 
giving  many  of  Mrs.  Hill's  original  recipes.  Illustrated  in 
color.  Each  copy  of  "The  Whys  of  Cooking"  now  costs  us 
29c.  As  an  advertising  offer,  we  will  send  you  one  copy,  for 
I>ersonal  use,  for  only  10  cents  postage.  Address  Department 
A-6,  The  Procter   &  Gamble    Company,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 


It's  the  Crisco  that  makes  all  the  difference. 

Crisco  differs  from  other  cooking  fats  in 
that  it  is  entirely  vegetable — a  pure,  white 
shortening  produced  by  the  special  Crisco 
process  of  solidifying  edible  vegetable  oil. 
Being  strictly  vegetable,  Crisco  itself  is 
easy  to  digest.  Therefore,  foods  fried  in  it 
are  perfectly  digestible,  too. 

Crisco  frying  also  makes  things  taste  better, 
because  Crisco  has  neither  taste  nor  odor. 
You  can  not  detect  this  delicate  fat  on 
anything  fried  in  it.  This  improves  foods 
more  than  you  will  believe,  until  you  have 
tried  for  yourself. 

Crisco  is  economical  for  all  cooking. 
You  can  use  the  same  Crisco  again 
and  again  for  frying;  you  can  make 
light,  tender  pastries  and  biscuits  with 
one-fifth  less  Crisco  than  lard;  you 
can  use  Crisco  instead  of  expensive 
butter  in  the  most  delicate  cakes.  Try 
it— it's  better  for  every  cooking  purpose. 
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more  importance  than  the  food  that  was 
cooked  in  it. 

Better  still  is  it  not  to  use  water  in 
cooking  food,  but  to  bake,  oven-poach,  or 
cook  by  steam.  One  method  recom- 
mended by  a  high  authority  is  the 
following: 

Put  the  meat  without  a  drop  of  water 
in  a  close-covered  kettle;  set  this  into  a 
pan  containing  boiling  water,  and  let 
cook  in  the  oven  until  meat  is  done. 
Those  who  have  tried  this  way  say  it  is  a 
great  economy,  for  the  meat  goes  farther, 
not  losing  so  much  as  it  would  if  boiled, 
and  the  flavor  is  fine. 

Cakes    to    Serve    with    Parfait    or 
Ice  Cream 

Lady  fingers,  macaroons,  or  any  small, 
dainty  cakes  are  proper  to  serve  with 
frozen  desserts.  Neatly  cut  slices  of 
loaf  cake  may  also  be  used.  Unless  a 
large  company  has  to  be  served,  it  is 
preferable  to  pass  the  cake  after  the 
cream  is  served,  rather  than  to  place  it 
on  the  plate  with  the  cream. 

Individual  Molds  for  Ice  Creams 

They  can  be  procured  at  any  first- 
class  house-furnishing  place.  The  cream 
is  not  frozen  in  the  mold,  it  is  packed  into 
the  mold  after  freezing,  and  the  whole 
re-packed  in  ice  and  salt  until  serving 
time.  Ice  cream  for  molding  in  this  way 
should  be  made  on  a  rich  custard  founda- 
tion, or  stiffened  with  gelatine,  so  that 
it  will  keep  its  shape. 

Order  of  Serving  Guests  at  an 
Informal  Dinner 

The  woman  who  is  the  greatest 
stranger,  or  the  most  distinguished,  or 
the  oldest  woman  present,  is  served  first; 
and  then  the  others,  men  and  women, 
in  the  order  of  their  seating.  At  a  small 
and  informal  dinner,  where,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  guests,  the  others 
are  members  of  the  family,  the  greatest 
stranger  is  served  first  to  all  the  courses. 


Where  there  are  several  courses,  she 
should  be  served  first  to  soup,  to  the 
chief  meat  course,  and  to  the  sweet 
course;  and  some  others  served  first  to 
the  fish,  salad,  game  and  entrees,  so  that 
no  one  person  may  be  the  last  to  be 
served  at  all  the  courses.  But  in  plan- 
ning the  rotation,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  guest  of  honor  is  never  quite 
the  last  one  to  be  served  to  any  course. 


Query  No.  4146.  —  "Could  you  give  me  a 
recipe  to  make  Marshmallovvs?" 

Marshmallows 

In  American  Cookery  for  May  you 
will  find  two  recipes  for  marshmallows, 
in  answer  to  Query  No.  4141,  on  page 
lie. 


Query  No.  4147.  —  "Will  you  please  publish, 
some  time  before  very  long,  a  few  recipes  for 
Cookies? " 

Cookies 

You  will  find  this  question  answered 
in  the  reply  to  Query  No.  4142,  on  page 
778  of  American  Cookery  for  Mav. 


Query  No.  4148.  — •  "Please  tell  me  how  the 
Butter  Cream  on  the  top  of  French  pastry  is  made.'' 

"Is  there  any  manual  of  French  Pastries  that 
gives  all  the  details  concerning  them?" 

Butter  Icing  for  French  Pastry 

Beat  one  cup  of  butter  until  white  and 
of  the  consistency  of  a  fine  mayon- 
naise —  that  is,  that  it  will  not  drop, 
but  hang,  from  the  spoon.  The  color  of 
the  butter  should  then  be  almost  white. 
G^-adually  beat  into  this  one  cup  of 
XXXX  confectioner's  sugar,  and  flavor- 
ing to  taste.  The  icing  may  also  be 
colored  any  desired  tint  w4th  any  of  the 
harmless  coloring  substances.  It  should 
be  of  such  consistency  that  it  may  be 
piped  through  an  ornamental  pastry 
tube  without  losing  shape.  If  too  soft, 
add   more  sugar. 

•     (See  page  48) 
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the  Dependable  Baking  Powder 

RyZON's  DEPENDABIIJTY  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  again — by  home  economics  experts,  chefs  of  hotels 
and  restaurants,  and  housewives. 

Successful  baking  is  always  possible  with  Ryzon,  because 
of  its  absolute  accuracy  and  uniform  quality.  Every  step 
in  its  manufacture  is  checked  by  careful  laboratory  tests. 
Its  strength  is  always  the  same. 

Wholesome, digestible  food,  economical  methods  of  bak- 
ing— in  all  this  Ryzon  is  helping  the  leaders  of  household 
science  bring  about  higher  standards  of  eating  and  living. 

Ryzon  is  packed  in  full  16  ounce  pounds — also  35c  and 
20c  packages.  A  pound  tin  of  Ryzon  and  a  copy  of  the 
Ryzon  Baking  Book  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any 
household  science  teacher  who  writes  us  on  school  sta- 
tionery, giving  official  position. 

GENERALCHEMICALCQ 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
NEW  YORK 


The  Ryzon 
lenjel  measure 
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li'hat    to    Drink.     By     Bertha     E.     L. 

Stockbridge.     12mo.     Cloth,  31-50 

net.     D.    Appleton    and    Company, 

New  York. 

This    book    contains    the    recipes    of 

practically  all  the  favorite  non-alcoholic 

drinks  that  have  tickled  the  palates  of 

thirsty  mortals,  and,  in  addition,  many 

equally  delectable  new  concoctions. 

The  drink  that  makes  the  picnic  jolly 
and  the  guest  happy  —  the  drink  that 
tempts  the  invalid  and  revives  the  tired 
tramper,  the  drink  to  make  you  toasty 
on  the  nipping  day,  and  cool  when  the 
thermometer  goes  up  and  up,  the  drink 
for  the  children's  party  and  the  grown- 
ups, the  drink  for  outdoors  and  in- 
doors — •  for  the  woods,  the  porch,  the 
play  room,  the  living  room,  the  smoking 
room  and  the  dining  room.  The  drink 
for  breakfast  time,  lunch  time,  tea  time, 


Baby  Midget 

HOSE  SUPPORTER 

holds  the  socks  securely  and  allows  the  little  one 
absolute  freedom  of  action,  so  necessary  to  its 
health,  growth  and  comfort.  The  highly  nickeled 
parts  of  the  "Baby  Midget"  have  smooth, 
rounded  comers  and  edges  and  they  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  baby's  skin. 
Like  the  Velvet  Grip  Hose  Supporters  for 
women,  misses  and  children  it  is  equipped 
with  the  famous  All-Rubber  Oblong  Button, 
which  prevents  slipping  and  ruthless  ripping. 
Silk,  15  cents;  Lisle,  10  cents 

SOLD    EVERYWHERE    OR    SENT    POSTPAir* 
GEORGE   FROST   CO.,   MAKERS,    BOSTON 


supper  time,  bed  time,  between  time  — 
the  drink  for  all  tastes  at  all  times  In  all 
places  —  all  are  here  revealed. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  I  would 
Impress  upon  the  hostess. 

First:  The  necessity  for  selecting 
attractive  glassware,  which  need  not  be 
expensive,  but  should  be  thin  and  clear, 
and,  when  in  use,  should  always  be 
polished. 

When  purchasing  linen,  select  it  be- 
cause of  its  daintiness,  rather  than  for 
Its  elaborateness. 

If  drinks  are  served  by  the  maid,  it  is 
essential  that  her  cuifs,  collar,  cap  and 
apron  be  as  spotless  as  the  dollies  on  the 
service  plates. 

When  cold  drinks  are  served,  be  sure 
that  the  glasses  are  chilled. 

For  hot  drinks,  heat  the  cups  or  glasses 
before  pouring  the  drinks. 

Place  the  glass  or  cup  on  a  doily  on  a 
small  plate. 

When  serving  an  invalid,  be  over- 
particular; the  glass  must  shine,  the 
doily  be  spotless,  and  the  plate  the  most 
attractive  obtainable.  If  it  is  possible 
lay  a  flower  on  the  plate  or  tray  before 
it  is  sent  to  the  ill  one's  room. 

The  appetite  of  a  very  finicky  person 
may  be  tempted  by  this  over-carefulness. 

Omar  Up  To  Date 

A  box  of  chocolates  underneath  a  bough, 
An  ice  cream  cone,  some  lemonade,  and  thou 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  wilderness 
Make  prohibition  Paradise  enow. 


This  is  an  apt  and  timely  volume, 
will  find  favor  in  many  households. 


It 


Natural   Food    and    Care  for    Child   and 

Mother.  By  Susan  Harding  Rumm- 

LER.         Price,    ^1.60   net.         Rand 

McNally     &     Company,      Chicago, 

Illinois. 

According  to  the  author  Right  Living 

means,    in    general:     (1)   Preferring    the 

Natural  to  the  Artificial;    (2)  seeking  and 

recognizing  Nature,  and  placing  faith  in 
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Which  supper  would 
you  like  best? 

^-— -^  J       ^       Wheat  bubbles  or  bread? 


Millions  of  children  now  get  Puffed  Wheat  in  their  milk  dish. 

They  get  whole  wheat,  with  every  grain  a  tidbit.     The  grains  are  toasted  bubbles, 

thin  and  flimsy,  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.     The  taste  is  like  airy  nut-meats. 
Every  food  cell  is  exploded,  so  digestion  is  easy  and  complete.     It  is  better  liked 

and  better  for  them  than  any  other  form  of  wheat. 

Three  grains  are  steam  exploded 

Professor  Anderson   has  found  a  way  to  puff  wheat,   rice  and   corn   hearts.     All 
are  steam  exploded,  all  shot  from  guns. 

So  these  three   grains  are    at  your   service  in  this 
ideal  form. 

Serve  all  of  them,  and  often.     Not  for  breakfast 
only,  but  all  day  long. 

Use  in  every  bowl  of  milk.     Use  as  nut-meats  on 
ice  cream,  as  wafers  in  your  soups. 

Crisp   and    douse  with  melted    butter  for  hungry 
children  after  school. 

Keep  all  three  kinds  on  hand.     These  are  the  best-cooked  grain  foods  in  existence 
and  the  most  delightful. 


^^^5(0 


\^mf^ 
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Puffed  to  8  times  normal  size 


Mix  with  strawberries 

Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs 
makes  a  delightful  blend.  The 
texture  is  flimsy,  the  taste  like 
nuts. 

They  add  what  crust  adds  to 
shortcake,  tarts  and  pies.  They 
add  as  much  as  the  sugar  or  the 
cream. 


Puffed  Wheat 

Puffed  Rice 

Corn  Puffs 

Also  P-ffed  Rice  Pancake 
Flour 


The  Quaker  Qats  G>mpany 


Sole  Makers 


3368 
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GOSSOM'S   CREAM   SOUPS 


In   Powdered   Foi-m 

Split    pea,    Green    pea,    Lima,    Celery,    Black     hean,    Claui 
Chowder,  Onion  and  (Mushroom  25c.) 

Quickly  and  Easily  Prepared 
Just  add  water  and  boil  15  minutes       One  package  make's  3 

Kints  of  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  soup.      Price    15<-  at 
!ading  grocers,  or  sample  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  20c  in 
stamps  or  coin. 

Also  "GOSSOM'S  "QUICK-MADE"  FUDGE 
will  give  you  a  delightful  surprise.     So  easy.    A  50c  pkg. 
makes  over  a  pound  of  the  mo«t  exquisite  fudge 
Manufactured  by 

B.  F.  Gossom,  692  Washington  St.,  Brookline,  46,  Mass. 


Eat  More  Bread 


Bread  is  the  most  important  food 
we  eat.  It  furnishes  abundant 
nourishment  in  readily  digestible 
form.  The  fact  that  it  never  be- 
comes tiresome  though  eaten  day 
after  day,  is  proof  of  its  natural 
food  qualities. 

Eat  plenty  of  bread  made  with 

FLEISCHMANN'S    YEAST 


Pasadena,  California 

Catering  business,  established  twelve  years,  for 
sale,  in  city  where  people  of  wealth  spend  lavishly 
for  elaborate  social  functions. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  some  one  who  under- 
stands this  business.  All-year  season.  Wonderful 
climate.  Price  $2,000,  including  modern  equip- 
ment, linen,  silver  and  dishes.  The  net  yearly 
rentals  alone  amount  to  nearly  one-third  of  this 
sum.     Address  owner  today. 

NETTIE  TOMASCHKE, 

151  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Pasadena,  California. 


=Domestic  Science=^ 

Home-study  Courses 

Food,  health,  housekeeping,  clothing,  children 

For  Homemakers  and  Mothers;  professional 
courses  for  Teachers,  Dietitians,  Institution 
Managers,  Demonstrators,  Nurses,  "Graduate 
Housekeepers,"  Caterers,  etc. 

"The  Profession  of  Home-making."  100 
page  handbook, /ree.  Bulletins:  "Free-hand 
Cooking,"  "Food  Values,'^  "Seven-Cent 
Meals,"  "Family  Finance." — 10  cents  each. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics 

(Charted  in  1915)        503  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


^ 


=^ 


its  power  to  heal  and  restore;  (3)  be- 
lieving that  there  is  no  -'Royal  Road" 
to  Health  and  Happiness,  and  that  the 
only  way  is  obedience  to  Nature's  Laws; 
(4)  acting  on  the  belief  that  only  the 
removal  of  the  causes  of  illness,  the  ceas- 
ing of  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  Nature, 
can  permanently  cure  disease. 

The  purpose  of  thi.s  book  is:  (1)  To  help 
others  discover  for  themselves  the  laws 
of  Nature,  as  they  apply  to  their  par- 
ticular problems;  (2)  to  encourage  them 
never  to  lose  faith  in  Nature,  but  to  fear, 
trust  and  reverence  it  beyond  all  human 
and  artificial  means;  (3)  not  to  become 
a  stumbling  block  to  any  by  inducing 
them  to  accept,  for  all  cases,  what  merely 
seems  the  truth  in  the  case  of  any  one 
individual.  Hence,  the  author  invites 
the  critical  attitude,  which  ^experiments 
and  discovers  for  itself,  merely  offering 
her  own  testimony  and  beliefs,  based  on 
practical  experience,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  helpful  to  others  in  the  never- 
ending  search  for  Truth. 

This  is  a  book  for  mothers.  We  have 
seen  no  work  of  its  class  and  kind  more 
worthy  of  careful  perusal  and  study  by 
young  mothers. 


Japanese  Tea  Philosophy 

Tea  is  a  work  of  art  and  needs  a  master 
hand  to  bring  out  its  noblest  qualities. 
We  have  good  and  bad  tea,  as  we  have 
good  and  bad  painting  —  generally  the 
latter.  There  is  no  single  recipe  for  mak- 
ing the  perfect  tea,  as  there  are  no  rules 
for  producing  a  Titian  or  a  Sesson.  Each 
preparation  of  the  leaves  has  its  indivi- 
duality, its  special  affinity  with  water  and 
heat,  its  hereditary  memories  to  recall, 
its  own  method  of  telling  a  story.  The 
truly  beautiful  must  always  be  in  it. 
Lichihlai,  a  Sung  poet,  has  sadly  remarked 
that  there  were  three  most  deplorable 
things  in  the  world:  The  spoiling  of  fine 
youths  through  false  education,  the 
degradation  of  fine  paintings  through 
vulgar  admiration,  and  the  utter  waste 
of  fine  tea  through  incompetent  manipula- 
tion. —  From  The  Book  of  Tea  by 
Okakufa  Kakuzo. 
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Have   You  had  THIS  trouble? 

Hundreds  of  women  complain  that  their  jiir  rings  "blowout,"  as  shown  in  the  right- 
hand  jar  in  the  illustration  above.  Ordinary  rings  will  not  stand  the  long  boiling  used 
in  modern  methods  of  canning,  because  they  soften  and  swell. 

GOOD  (§)  LUCK 

RED  JAR  RINGS 

are  necessary  for  cold  pack  work  because  they  are  made  of  tough,  live  rubber 
unaffected  by  heat  or  long  boiling.  Do  not  accept  substitutes.  GOOD  LUCK 
rubbers  are  never  sold  under  any  other  brand.  They  are  used  by  canning  dem- 
onstrators everywhere.     Standard  equipment  on  Atlas  E-Z  seal  jars. 

//  you  haven  t  tried  Good  Luck  rubbers  be  sure  to  get  them  this  year 
Your  dealer  can    get   them  for    you    as   all   wholesalers    carry   them 

Price  13c.  per  dozen 
25c.  for  2  dozen 

Send  2c.  for  best  canning  booklet 
ever  published 

Boston  Woven  Hose 
&  Rubber  Co. 

27  Hampshire  Street 
Cambridge  -  Mass. 

Makers  of  the  famous  ''GOOD  LLCK" 
Garden  Hose 
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Good  for  Children 


Milk,  Nature's  own  best 
food,  is  even  more  readily 
digestible  and  more  enjoy- 
able to  the  taste  by  being 
made  into  Junket. 

That  is  why  it  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  finest  foods  for 
children  —  and  grown-ups. 


MADE  FKiM  MILK. 

serves  the  double  purpose 
of  a  wholesome  food  and  a 
dainty  dessert. 

Keep  Junket  Tablets  on 
hand,  and  treat  your  family 
to  Junket  often,  especially 
the  children.  Sold  by 
grocers  and  druggists 
everywhere. 

THE  JUNKET  FOLKS 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  factory: 

Chr.  Hansen's  Canadian  Laboratory 

Toronto,  Ont. 


The  Silver  Lining 

Kicking  in  a  Vacuum 

A  negro  was  trying  to  saddle  a  fraction 
mule,  when  a  by  stander  asked:  "Doe 
that  mule  ever  kick  you,  Sam?" 

"No,  suh,  but  he  sometimes  kick 
where  I'se  jes'  been." 

•    The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


A  sailor  had  been  showing  an  old  lad} 
over  a  large  liner,  and  after  thanking 
him,  she  suddenly  remarked,  "I  see  that 
according  to  the  ship's  orders,  tips  are 
forbidden."  The  sailor  then  turned  tc 
the  visitor  and,  wdth  a  knowing  look, 
answered,  "Why,  bless  yer,  ma'am,  sc 
were  apples  in  the  Garden  of  Eden." 


Mrs.  Bingen:  "My  goodness,  what  a 
cheerful  woman  Mrs.  Joley  is!" 

Mrs.Harde:  "Isn'tshe.?  Why,  do  you 
know  that  woman  can  have  a  good  time 
thinking  what  a  good  time  she  would  have 
if  she  were  having  it!" 


"How's  this,  waiter.^  You've  charged 
me  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  planked 
steak!"  "Sorry  sir,  but  lumber's  gone 
up  again."  —  The  Home  Sector. 


"Good  morning,  madame.  I  deal  in 
cast-off  clothing."  "Oh,  how  lucky! 
Do  you  think  you  have  anything  that 
would  suit  my  husband. f^"  —  Punch. 


DIETITIANS  WANTED  FOR 

HOSPITAL  POSITIONS 

EVERYWHERE 

Many  excellent  positions  now  open 
for  Dietitians  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  If  interested  in  securing  a 
Hospital  position  anywhere,  send  for 
free  book.     Write  today  for  it. 

AZNOE'S  CENTRAL  REGISTRY  FOR 
NURSES 

30  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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WAFFLES!  this  morning? 

with 

UNCLE  JOHN'S  SYRUP 

What  could  be  nicer  —  and  here's  a  confidential  word 
to  the  Brides  of  this  beautiful  month  — 

Start  your  day  Uncle  John's  Way 

Fluffy  biscuits — toasting  hot  waffles  or  the  good  old- 
fashioned  griddles,  with  pure,  wholesome  UXCLE 
JOHN'S  SYRUP,  will  send  your  Hubby  to  his  work 
with  a  smile- 

FOR  COOKIXG  TOO  — cakes  and  cookies,  also  frost- 
ings  and  candies,  and  we'll  give  you  a  book  of  nice 
recipes  if  you  wish.      Order  a  tin  today. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAPLE  SYRUP  CO. 

WINTER    HILL 

:^zizzizr=   Boston,    Mass.   zzinmizzizirzz 


Cream  Whipping  Made 
Easy   and    Inexpensive 

|[^REMO-yESCO 

Whips  Thin  Cream 

or  Half  Heavy  Cream  and  Milk 

or  Top  of  the  Milk  Bottle 

It  whips  up  as  easily  as  heavy  cream 

and  retains  its  stiffness 

Every     caterer     and     housekeeijer 

wants  CREMO-VESCO. 

Send  for  a  bottle  today. 


Housekeeper's  size,  1  ^oz.,  .30  prepaid 
Caterer's  size,  1 6oz.,      $1.00 
(With  full  directions.) 


Cremo-Vesco  Company 

631  EAST  23rd  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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That  is  the  oft-repeated  answer  to  the  query 
which  the  subtle  flavor  of  Banquet  Tea  so 
invariably  provokes. 


BANQUET  TEA 


**  The  Tasty  Tea  for  Every  Taste  ** 

Three  kinds  to  choose  from 

Banquet  Blend  - —  a  favorite  combination  of  green  and 
black  tea — in  the  red  canister. 

Banquet  India  and  Ceylon  —  blended  with  other 
choice  grades  —in  the  green  canister. 

Banquet  Orange  Pekoe — -distinctive  and  de!i<?htful 
in  flavor  — in  the  orange  canister. 

If  you  are  a  lover  of  fine  teas,  choose  your  favorite  from 
these,  the  Banquet  kind;  and  learn  the  delights  of  a 
really  fine  tea. 

Remember  —  Banquet  Teas  are  full  flavored.  You  use 
less. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  stocked  Banquet  Teas,  write  us 
direct. 

McCORMICK&  CO.,  Baltimore, U.S.A. 

Importers  and  Packers 


I 

r 

A 


Send  for  our  BEE  BRAXD  Manual 
of  Cookery,  50  cents  coin  or  stamps. 
Ask  also  for  FREE  BOOKLETS  on 
spices,  teas  and  flavoring  extracts. 
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Price's  Vanilla 


Look  for  the  lit- 
Tropik'id  on 
the  label. 


Price's  Vanilla  means  delicious  desserts. 
It  is  the  "just-right"  flavoring  in  strength. 
Insist  on  Price's  at  your  grocers. 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


^^^^^       TnwtolUrtB^glifredT 


40%  GLUTEN 


"^^ 
^Sk 


Guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respects  io 

•taadard  requirements  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of 

Agriculture. 

Manufactured  by 

FASWELL  &  KHINES 

WatertowB.  N.  Y. 
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WAGXtR  Cast  Aluminum 
utensils  are  cast,  not 
stamped.  Being  in  one  solid  piece 
there  are  no  rivets  to  loosen,  no 
seams  to  break,  no  welded  parts. 
Wagner  Cast  Aluminum  Ware 
Avears  longer  and  cooks  better. 
The  thickness  of  the  metal  is  the 
reason — heat  is  retained  and  evenly 
distributed — food  does  not  scorch 
or  burn  as  is  liable  in  stamped 
i'/JlK^  sheet  utensils. 

Wagner  Ware  combines  dura- 
bility and  superior  cook- 
ing quality  with  the  most 
beautiful  designs  and  fin- 
ish.    At  best  dealer's. 

DonU  ask  for  ahtmtnum 
ware,  ask  for  JVagner  Ware 

The  Wagner  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  74  SIDNEY,  OHIO 
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French  Pastries 

Concluded  from  page  48 

For  the  gateaux  a  fine-grained  cak 
mixture  is  best,  such  as  the  Italian  Cake 
for  which  a  recipe  will  be  found  on  pag 
79  of  this  magazine  for  November,  1919 
but  any  fine  cake  will  do.  Cut  the  cak 
into  half-inch  slices,  two  or  two  and  on 
half  inches  square.  Spread  one  slic 
with  rich,  thick  syrup  from  any  preserve 
fruit,  lay  the  other  slice  over  it,  brush  th 
entire  outside  with  the  same  preserv 
and  dust  over  the  whole  surface  wit 
shredded  cocoanut,  ground  fine  in 
nut  chopper.  Then,  with  a  very  fin 
pastry  tube  decorate  with  colored  filagre( 
work  all  over  the  top;  or  use  candie 
flowers,  nuts  or  fruit.  Larger  gateau 
may  have  pyramids  of  rich  candied  fruil 
such  as  cherries,  etc.,  piled  on  the  top 
There  is  no  end  to  the  charming  decora 
tions  that  can  be  devised  by  any  one  wit 
an  eye  for  color.  The  materials  are  b 
no  means  expensive,  the  work  is  not 
all  difficult,  and  it  is  a  most  fascinatin 
occupation. 

Among  the  pleasantries  of  the  day  w 
find  nothing  more  apropos  to  the  time 
than  the  following  from  London  Opin 
ion:  "Fables  that  grandmothers  ca 
begin  to  relate  to  their  grandchildrer 
There  was  once  an  apartment  to  rem 
There  was  once  a  company  unthreatene 
by  any  strike.  There  was  once  upon 
time  a  very  poor  coal  dealer.  There  wa 
once  a  man  who  was  able  to  eat  slices 
bread  spread  with  real  butter." 


"Is  life  worth  living.^"  "I  think  tha 
question  has  been  answered  for  good  an 
all.  The  cost  has  been  more  tha 
doubled,    and    we    all    hang    on." 

— ■  Louisville  Courier-Jo^irnal. 


TANGLEFOO 

^J  The  Non-Poisonous  Fly  Destroyer 

"^^  The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  says  in  the 

■  Bulletin:  Special  pains  should  be  taken 

■  fs  to  prevent  children   from 
I  ^^^^       drinking    poisoned   baites 

■  ^Ppu^      and  poisoned  fliesdropping 

■  J   r\  into  foods  or  drinks. 
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Nourishing  Desserts 

A  GROWN-UP'S  as  well  as  a  child's  dessert  should  be  more  than  just  something 
"*^  sweet  to  top  off  the  meal;  it  should  be  a  wholesome  and  nourishing  dish  which 
rounds  out  and  perfects  the  luncheon  or  dinner. 

For  insteince,  a  good  nourishing  dessert  which  I  have  found  to  be  a  general  favorite  with  all  the  family 
is  Chocolate  Bleinc  Mange.  It  is  a  favorite  with  the  housewife,  too,  because  it  does  not  have  to  be 
cooked  over  the  fire,  and  it  is  so  easily  and  quickly  made. 

A  woman  recently  wrote  me  that  this  is  now  her  husband's  favorite  dessert  because  it  is  so  smooth 
and  creamy  and  is  always  just  right.  He  was  very  fond  of  Chocolate  Blanc  Mange,  but  every  time 
she  made  it  of  cornstarch,  he  complained  that  it  was  lumpy  and  not  smooth.  A  friend  told  her  about 
my  recipe;  she  tried  it  and  it  was  a  revelation  to  her.  Now  her  liusband  praises  it  and  complains 
because  she  does  not  serve  it  of tener  — ■  especially  when  they  have  compeiny. 


Chocolate  Blanc  Mange 

^  envelope  Knox  Sparklins:  Gelatine  }4  teaspoonful  of  salt 

}4  cup  cold  water  }/^  teaspoonful  vanilla 

1  pint  of  milk  1  square  chocolate  or  4  tablespoonfuls  of  cocoa 

}/2  cupful  of  sugar 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  6ve  minutes.  Scald  milk  and  add  sugar,  grated  chocolate  or  cocoa  and  salt.  When  well 
blended,  add  the  soaked  gelatine  and  flavoring;  pour  into  a  wet  mold  or  individual  custard  cups,  and  chili.  Serve  with 
milk,  cream  or  custard  sauce. 

Not  only  does  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  make  many  delicious  desserts  which  require  practically  no 
cooking  at  all  —  but  being  unflavored,  it  will  blend  with  meats,  fish,  cheese,  vegetables  and  fruits 
to  make  many  different  kinds  of  meat  and  fish  loaves,  cheese,  vegetable  and  fruit  salads  —  each 
adding  an  appetizing,  luxurious  touch  to  the  meal  —  although  in  reality  they  are  most  inexpensive. 
Besides  being  a  pure,  super-refined  gelatine.  Knox  Gelatine  is  a  favorite  with  housekeepers  because 
of  its  economy.  One  package  of  Knox  Gelatine  goes  four  times  as  far  as  the  ready-prepared  packages, 
and  serves  four  times  as  many  people.  Flavored  packages  serve  only  six  people  and  do  for  only  one 
meal,  while  one  package  of  Knox  will  make  twenty-four  individual  helpings  and  serves  a  family  of 
six  with  a  tempting  dessert  or  salad  for  four  different  meals.  That  is  why  experts  call  Knox  the 
"4-to-r'  gelatine  —  because  it  goes  four  times  as  far  as  the  flavored  packages,  besides  having  four 
times  as  many  uses. 

SPECIAL  HOME  SERVICE 

If  you  are  interested  in  other  "Nourishing  Des- 
serts" and  salads,  write  for  my  recipe  books  "Dainty 
Desserts"  and  "Food  Economy,"  enclosing  a  two 
cent  stamp  and  giving  your  grocer's  name. 

Any  domestic  science  teacher  can  have  sufficient  gelatine 
for  her  class,  if  she  will  write  me  on  school  stationery,  stating 
quantity  and  when  needed. 

•*  Wherever  a  recipe  calls  for  Gelatine  —  it  means  KNOX" 

MRS.  CHARLES  B.  KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 

107  Knox  Avenue,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
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-MAKES  DAINTIES 
MORE  DAINTY 


The  next  time  you  prepare  a  cake^ 
dessert,  ice  cream,  or  a  sundae  use 
that  toothsome  flavoring —  Mapleine. 
Your  guests  will  be  delighted  with 
the  rich,  old-fashioned  maple  taste  it 
imparts.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  joy 
of  any  occasion.     So  use 


MAPLEINE 

VAq  Go  f don  7 favor 


MAKES  INSTANT  SYRUP 

To  make  a  pint  of  syrup 

2  Clips  sugar.  1  cup  water  and  half 
teaspoonful  of  Mapleine. 

And  for  corn  syrup  6a%'oring, 
or  for  flavoring  the  many  cane 
syrups  grocers  sell,  Mapleine  is 
remarkable. 

Mapleine  contains  no  maple 
sugar,  syrup  nor  sap,  but  pro- 
duces a  taste  similar  to  maple. 
Grocers  sell  Mapleine. 
2  oz.  bottle  35c.;  Canada  50c. 
4c.  stamp  and  trade  mark 
from  Mapleine  carton  ^^ill  bring 
the  .Mapleine  Cook  Book  of  200 
recipes  including  many  desserts. 

CRESCENT  MFG.  CO. 

323  Occidental  Ave. 

Seattle,  Wash 


TEN- CENT   MEALS    «-,^.- ri^ 

meals  with  recipes  and  directions  for  preparing  each.  This 
46  pp.  Bulletin  sent  for  lOc  or  FRLE  for  names  of  two 
friends  who  may  be  interested  in  our  Domestic  Science  Courses. 


Am.  School  Home  Economics,  503  W. 


St.,  Chicago 


Household  Help 


IF  you  could  engage  an  expert  cook  and  an 
expert  housekeeper  for  only  10  cents  a  week, 
with  no  board  or  room,  you  would  do  it, 
wouldn't  vou.?  Of  course  vou  would'  Well, 
that  is  all  our  "TWO  HOUSEHOLD  HELP- 
ERS" will  cost  you  the  first  year — nothing 
thereafter,  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  much  an  hour 
a  day,  7  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year  is  worth 
to  you.'  Many  workmen  get  $1  an  hour  — 
surely  your  time  is  worth  30  cents  an  hour. 
We  guarantee  these  "Helpers"  to  save  you 
at  least  an  hour  a  day,  worth  say  $2.10  a  week. 
Will  you  invest  the  10  cents  a  week  to  gain  $2 
weekly.' 

And  the  value  our  "Helpers"  give  you  in 
courage  and  inspiration,  in  peace  of  mind,  in 
the  satisfaction  of  progress,  in  health,  happiness 
and  the  joy  of  living,  —  is  above  price.  In  mere 
dollars  and  cents,  they  will  save  their  cost 
twelve  times  a  year  or  more. 

These  helpers,  "Lessons  in  Cooking"  and 
"Household  Engineering"  were  both  prepared 
as  home-study  courses,  and  as  such  have  been 
tried  out  and  approved  by  thousands  of  our 
members.  Thus  they  have  the  very  highest 
recommendation.  Nevertheless  we  are  willing 
to  send  them  in  book  form,  on  a  week's  free 
trial  in  your  own  home.      Send  the  coupon. 


Household  Engineering 

Scientific  Management 

in  the  Home 

by  Mrs.  Christine  Frede- 
rick. 544  pp.,  134  Illus., 
I  Leather  Stvle.  Gold 
Stamped.  CONTENTS: 
The  Labor-Saving  Kitchen; 
Plans  and  Methods;  Help- 
-ful  Household  Tools; 
Methods  of  Cleaning;  Food 
and  Food  Planning;  Prac- 
tical Laundry  Work;  Fam- 
ily Finance;  Efficient  Pur- 
'"hasing;  The  Servantiess 
Household;  Planning  the 
Efficient  Home;  Health 
and  Personal  Efficiency. 


Lessons      in      Cooking 
Through    Preparation 
of  Meals 
by    Robinson    &    Hammel. 
.500    pp.    Illus.,    I    Leather 
Style.  Gold     Stamped. 

CONTENTS:  Menus  with 
recipes     for    12    weeks    and 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  PRE- 
PARING E.\CH  MEAL.      Menus 

and  Directions  for  Formal 
and  Informal  Dinners, 
Luncheons,  Suppers,  etc. 
12  Special  Articles:  Serving, 
Dish  Washing,  Candy  Mak- 
ing, etc.  Also  Balanced 
Diet,  Food  V'alue,  Ways  of 
Reducing  Costs,  etc. 


Membership  Free 

With  the  books  to  include:  a.  All  Personal 
questions  answered,  b.  All  Domestic  Science 
books  loaned,  c.  Use  of  Purchasing  Department. 
d.   Bulletins  and   Economy  Letters. 

In  these  difficult  days  you  really  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  "Helpers."  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  and  family  to  give  them  a  fair 
trial.  You  cannot  realize  what  great  help  they 
will  give  you  till  you  try  them  —  and  the  trial 
costs  you  nothing.      Send  the  coupon. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics         CHICAGO 


A.  S.  H.  E.  — 503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

Send  your  two  "HOUSEHOLD  HELPERS,;'  prepaid, 
on  a  weeks  trial,  in  the  de  Lu.xe  binding.  If  satisfactory,  I 
will  send  you  $o  in  full  payment  (OR)  50  cents  and  $1  per 
month  for  five  months.  Membership  to  he  included  free. 
Otherwise  I  will  return  one  or  both  books  in  <e\eB  day-. 
(Resjular  mail  price  %2.6i  each.) 

Name  and 

Address 

Reference 
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Taus!  Chile  Spaghetti  Au  Giatin 

Cook  1-2  lb.  spaghetti  until 
done.  Put  in  baking  dish. 
.\d(i  2  tablespoons  bacon 
t-'rease,  pint  tomatoe,':.  t.-ible- 
<po()n  Faust  Chile  Pt  wder 
and  mix.  Sprinkle  with 
t^rared  cheese,  and  bake  slow- 
l.v  in  oven  until  top  is  brown. 


It's  All  in  the  Seasoning 

That  indescribably  "different  taste"  between  a  home-cooked  meal 
and  a  meal  prepared  by  a  famous  chef  is  merely  the  difference  in  the 
seasoning  of  things. 

Knowing  how  to  season  is  what  makes  a  famous  chef.  He  uses  any 
number  of  ingredients  in  almost  every  dish  —  and  it  is  the  combination 
of  all  of  them  in  the  right  proportions  that  produces  that  wonderfully 
delicious  "different  taste." 

FAUST  CHILE  POWDER 

was  originated  by  Henry  Dietz,  the  chef  of  the  historical, 
world-famous  Faust  Cafe,  and  now  Bevo  Mill.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  spices,  herbs,  seeds,  paprika,  chile  pepp>er  and 
other  seasonings.  It's  the  seasoning  you  must  use  if  you  want 
your  dishes  to  rival  those  prepared  by  famous  chefs,  and  it's 
the  seasoning  you  WILL  use  if  you  try  it  once.  Use  Faust 
Chile  Powder  in  all  salad  dressings,  in  all  relishes,  in  stews, 
soups,  chile  con  carne.  au  gratin  dishes,  etc. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  in  stock  now,  send  20c  to  cover  cost, 
jjlj^  packing   and   postage  of   a   can   of   Faust   Chile   Powder 

-^K^  and  Recipe  Book. 

C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  and  Coffee  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  world-famous  Faust 
Instant  Coffee  and  Tea 
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SOUPS  and  GRAVYwithout 


Vegeione 

are  like  dinner  without  potatoes.  To  introduce  and 
until  distribution  is  established  we  will  mail  three  4 
oz.  tins  (retail  price  $1.50.)  for  $1.00.  You  are  not 
taking  a  chance,  for  vour  monev  will  be  refunded  if 
vou  do  not  like  VEGETONE. 

A  DELICIOUS  MEATLESS  GRAVY 

Bring  pint  of  water  to  a  boil  in  pan,  add  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
Crisco,  or  other  fat,  dissolve  well  rounded  teaspoonful  of  VEG- 
ETONE, stir  in  flour  to  thicken  and  allow  to  boil  for  few  min- 
utci-CSMakes  rich,  tasty,  brown  gravy. 

BISHOP-GIFFORD  CO.,  Inc.      Baldwin,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Ati|elIbodCake 


8  Inches  Square,  5  Inches  Hlg!i 

Would  you  like  to  make  cakes  that  a!I 
your  friendswill  say  are  "Perfectly  delicioas?"!  can 
teach  you  to  make  Angel  Food  Cake  and  many  other  kinds- 
Cakes  that  Sell  for  $3,  Profit  $2 

My  instrucMons  a-.>  so  complete  that  vou  are  s"re  to  sacceed  the 
very  first  time.  The  Osborn  Cake  Making  System  is  different 
but  easy  to  learn.  Twenty  years'  exnerience  has  proved  its  perfec- 
tion. I  will  send  you  full  particulars  FREE. 

Mrs.  Grace  Osborn  Dept.  L-7         Bay  City,  Mich. 


Nothing  equals 

SAPOLIO 

for         / 
scouring 
and        y 
polishing 
cutlery. 
Makes  all 
metalware 
look  like  new 


(( 


Free-Hand  Cooking" 


Cook  zvithout  recipes!  A  key  to  cookbooks — correct  proportions, 
time,  temperature;  thickening,  leavening,  shortening,  105  fun- 
damental recipes.      40  p.  book-      10  cents  coin  or  stamps. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 


SEBVICE  TABLE  WAGON    • — 

Large  Broad  Wide  Table 
Top  —  Removable  Glass 
Service  Tray  —  Double 
Drawer—  Doub"le 
Handles  —  Large  Deep 
Undershelves  —  "Scien- 
tifically Silent"  Rubber 
Tired    Swivel    Wheels. 

A  high  gratj*  piece  of  Furni- 
ture surpassing  anything  yet  at- 
tempted for  General  utility. 
ease  of  action,  and  absolute 
noiselessness.       WRITE      NOW 

FOR  *  Descriptive  Pamphlet 
AND  Dealers  Name 
COMBINATION  PRODUCTS  CO. 
SU41  Cunard  Bide    Chicigo,  III. 


COOKERY  BOOKS 


BY    JANET  McKENZIE  HILL 


AMERICAN  COOK  BOOK 


$1.50 


This  cook  book  deals  with  the  matter  in  hand  in  a  simpl. 
concise    manner,    mainly    with    the   cheaper   food    product 


A  cosmopolitan   cook   book.      Illustrated. 

BOOK  OF  ENTREES 


$2.00 


Over  800  recipes  which  open  a  new  field  of  cookery  aiii 
furnish  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  "left  overs."  There 
is  also  a  chapter  of  menus  which  will  be  of  great  help  lu 
securing  the  best  combination  of  dishes.     Illustrated. 

CAKES,  PASTRY  AND  DESSERT  DISHES 

$2.00 

Mrs.  Hill's  latest  book.  Practical,  trustworthy  and  up- 
to-date. 

CANNING,  PRESERVING  AND  JELLY- 
MAKING  $1.50 

Modern  methods  of  canning  and  jelly-making  have  sim- 
plified and  shortened  preserving  processes.  In  this  book 
the  latest  ideas  in  canning,  preserving  and  jelly-making 
are  presented. 

COOKING  FOR  TWO  $2.00 

Designed  to  give  chiefly  in  simple  and  concise  style  those 
things  that  are  essential  to  the  proper  selection  and  prepara- 
tion of  a  reasonable  variety  of  food  for  the  family  of  two; 
individuals.  A  handbook  for  young  housekeepers.  Used 
as  text  in  many  schools.     Illustrated  from  photographs. 

PRACTICAL  COOKING  AND  SERVING  $3.00 

This  complete  manual  of  how  to  select,  prepare,  and  serve 
food  recognizes  cookery  as  a  necessary  art.  Recipes  are 
for  both  simple  and  most  formal  occasions;  each  recipe  is 
tested.  700  pages.  Used  as  a  text  book  in  many  schools 
Illustrated. 

SALADS,   SANDWICHES  AND   CHAFING 

DISH  DAINTIES  $2.00 

To  the  housewife  who  likes  new  and  dainty  ways  of  serving 
food,  this  book  proves  of  great  value.     Illustrated. 

THE  UP-TO-DATE  WAITRESS  $1.75 

A  book  giving  the  fullest  and  most  valuable  information 
on  the  care  of  the  dining-room  and  pantry,  the  arrangement 
of  the  table,  preparing  and  serving  meals,  preparing  special 
dishes  and  lunches,  laundering  table  linen,  table  decorations, 
and  kindred  subjects.      The  book  is  a  guide  to  ideal  service. 


Sent  Postpaid  on  Receipt  of 
Price  as  Listed  Above 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING   SCHOOL 
MAGAZINE  CO. 

BOSTON    (17)  MASSACHUSETTS 
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\\  onderful  results  that  are  now  every 
day  events  with  thousands  of  women  — 

Whips 
Evaporated  Milk 

• —  \^  hips  cream  m  30  seconds 

—  Beats  egg  in  1  minute 

— \X  hips  cream  off  top  of  bottle 

—  Mixes  mayonnaise  in  4  mmutes 

These  are  t\pical  results  secured  by  users  or  the 


Dunlap 


Silver  Blade  Cream  Whip 


No  Spatter!        No  Waste! 

Whipping  cream  ceases  to  be  a  vexmg.  tirmg  job. 
A  few  turns  of  the  Dunlap  handle  and  the  cream 
is  billowy  and  thick. 

Only  the  Genuine  Dunlap 

has  the  patented  features  that  get  the  wonderful 
results  mentioned  above.  The  thin,  flexible, 
perforated  blade  —  vibratmg  as  it  whirls  —  cuts 
the  cream  into  millions  of  globules  —  whips,  beats, 
mixes  like  magic. 


.\sk  your  Hardware  or  Dept.  Store  for  the  Ehinlap 

If  yours  doesn  t  handle  it  send  dealer  s  name  and 
we  will  supply  you  by  mail,  postpaid,  at  prices 
below. 


No.  266 — Dunlap  Silver 
Blade  Cream  \^  hip: 
earthenware  bowl: 
natural  wood  handle 
The  model  that  built 
Dun  lac  reDutat:on. 
$1.25. 


No.  500 — Dunlap  De- 
Luxe  pictured:  white 
enamel  handles;  hang- 
up ring:  brown  and 
white  casserole  bowl: 
in  special  gift  pack- 
age .      .      $2.50 


'esternStates$].50        \^'estern  States$2 


CASEY  HUDSON  CO. 


363  E.  Ohio  Street 
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PNN\\_S  ON 


Free  —  "  Wilson's 

Meat  Cookery"— 
our  helpful  book 
on  the  best  way  to 
buy  and  use 
meats. mailed  free 
on  request.  Ad- 
dress Dept.  647, 
Wilson  <&  Co. 
Chicago. 


Appetizing  foods  help  make 
the  sturdiest  youngsters 

HEALTH  authorities  everywhere 
are  emphasizing  the  necessity  of 
body -building  foods  for  the  growing 
children  of  today.  Wilson  products, 
carefully  selected  and  skillfully  pre- 
pared, are  just  the  kind  of  foods  that 
makes  strength  and  vitality. 

Their  full-flavor  and  appetizing  taste  is 
splendidly  demonstrated  in  Wilson's 
Certified  Ham.  Mildly  sweet,  tender, 
juicy,  Wilson's  Certified  Ham  proves 
the  merit  of  our  patient  cure  and 
smoking.     Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 


WILSON  &   CO. 


V      \J 


yniA  fUMontMT 
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Not  So  Bad  this  Month 


For  the  first  time  in  many  months  the  expense  account  fails  to  pro- 
duce anxiety  and  wrinkles.  'It's  the  first  time,"  the  young  housekeeper 
says,  "the  figures  haven't  given  me  a  horrid  feeling." 

What  a  lot  of  money  and  time  she  has  wasted  on  things  to  eat, 
and  especially  desserts,  when  Jell-0  would  have  helped  her  out. 

Millions   of   American   women    understand    just  how    Jell-0   helps 
them    out.    To    any  who  do  not    we    shall    be    glad  to 
send    a   copy  of  the   1920  Jell-0   Book,  which    contains 
fuller    information    on   this    important    point    than    any 
published  heretofore. 

Jell-0  is  made  in  six  pure  fruit  flavors  :  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Chocolate,  Cherry,  and  is  sold 
by  all  grocers  and  dealers. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 
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A  RITESHAPE  Tip 

for  June  Brides 

When  the  new  housewife  goes  out  to  select  her  grocer  and 
butcher,  she  can  judge  a  store  by  the  kind  of  dish  used  to 
package  bulk  foods. 

The  best  food  retailers  are  putting  all  meats  and  foods  not 
factory  wrapped  into  the  clean,  sanitary  wooden  RITE- 
SHAPE  dish. 

The  Oval  Wood  Dish  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 
FACTORY  AT  TUPPER  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  OFFICE 

110  W.  40th  St. 
New  York  City 


WESTERN  OFFICE 

37  S.  Wabash  Ave, 
Chicago,  111. 
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When 
Visitors  Come 


and  you  want  to  add  a  real 
delicacy  to  your  welcome, 
what  could  be  finer  than  a 
pan  of  Grandmother's  Bis- 
cuits or  plump,  light  straw- 
berry shortcakes  made 
(Grandmother's  way)  with 


It's 

What 

Makes 

Them 

Both  Nice 


A  standby  for  generations — whole- 
some and  dependable  —  prepared 
from  grapes.  The  ideal  leavener 
when  Grandmother  was  a  girl — the 
ideal  leavener  NOW. 

A  Pleasing  Beverage 

Just   a   level    teaspoon    of  S    &  P 

Cream  of  Tartar  in  a  glass  of  cold 

water — add    a   little  lemon  juice^ — • 

sweeten  to  taste  and  stir.  It's  re- 
freshing and  healthful  too. 


Guaranteed  to  test 
99  ^  pure 


Delicious 

StravOberr 

Shortcakes 


Stickne  Y  &  Poor  Spice  Comeajv  y 

1815— Century  Old— Century  Honored— 1920 

Mustard-Spices  BOSTON  and  HALIFAX        Seasonines-flavorines 

The  only  manufacturers  of  Pure  Mustard  in  New  England 
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Furniture,  Leather  Upholstery 

Varnished,    Painted   and 

Enameled  Surfaces 

and  Windshields 


Makes  Old  Cars  and  Old 
Furniture  Look  Like  New 


WARRANTED  FREE  FROM 
ACID  AND  GREASE 


WILL  NOT  BURN 


$1.00 
l.EO 


Pint  Screw  Top  Cans 
Quart  •' 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 
Cash  with  order 

Local   agents   wanted  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Send  Postal  for  Booklet  and  agents'  prices. 

SAWYER     CRYSTAL     BLUE     CO. 

Sole  Selling  Agents 
88  Broad  St.,    Boston,  Mass. 


USED 

DAILY  IN  A 

MILLION 

HOMES 


Colburn^s 

^-  ©Red  Label 

Spices 

TheA.ColburnCo., 
Philadelphia,U.SA 


ROBERTS 

Lightning  Mixer 
Beats   Everything 

Beats  eggs,  whips  cream,  chums  butter,  mixc^ 
gravies,  desserts  and  dressings,  and  does  thn 
work  in  a  few  seconds.  Blends  and  mixc^ 
malted  milk  and  all  drinks. 

Simple  and  Strong.  Saves  work — easy 
to  clean.  Most  necessary  household 
article.    Used  by  2 00,000  housewives. 

A    USEFUL    CHRISTMAS    GIFT 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  this,  we   will 
send  prepaid  quart  size  Sl.OO,   pint  size  75( 
Far  West  and    South,  quart    $1.25,    pint  90( 
Recipe  book  free  with  mixer. 

NATIONAL   CO.    les  ouver  st,  boston,  mass. 


AS  NEVER  BEFORE  YOU  NEED  A 
COPY  OF 

CANNING,   PRESERVING 
AND  JELLY  MAKING 

By  JANET  McKENZIE  HILL 

The  economic  condition  of  the  times 
demands  that  all  surplus  vegetables  and 
fruit  be  carefully  preserved  for  future 
use.  Modern  methods  of  canning  and 
jelly  making  have  simplified  and  short- 
ened preserving  processes.  In  this  book 
the  latest  ideas  in  canning,  preserving 
and  jelly  making  are  presented. 

We  will  send  a  copy  of  this  book,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  $1.50. 

We  will  send  a  copy  of  this  book,  postpaid,  and  renew 
your  subscription  for  American  Cookery  one  vear,  both 
for  $2.75. 

We  will  send  a  copy  of  this  book,  postpaid,  to  any 
present  subscriber  sending  her  renewal  at  $1.50  and  two 
new  subscribers  for  American  Cookery  at  $1.50  each 

Address 

The  Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine  Co. 
Boston,  Mass. 


MISS  FARMER'S  SCHOOL  OF  COOKERY  ^'"/^IS?"'''^ 


30  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Courses  of  four  and  eight  weeks  from  April  to  November 

SUMMER  COURSES 

JUNE  7  TO  JULY  2  JULY  6  TO  JULY  30 

1st  and  2nd  COURSES  IN  COOKERY  ADVANCED  COOKERY 

MARKETING  DIETETICS 

TABLE  SERVICE  BALANCED  MENU  MAKING 

FOOD  VALUES  COOKING  FOR  PROFIT 

HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTFIATION  HOUSEWIFERY 

CANDY  COURSES 

Open  all  the  year  Send  for  bulletins 


Buy  advertised  Goods  —  Do  not  accept 
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SIGN 
O     LJ 

"TRUST 


Yoli  llave  Alwaiig  s  Waiixea 
Tkis  EMCD  Ki^cWIkclcage 

SAVE  YOUR  NERVES 

This  EMCO  Kitchen  Package  will  lighten  a  lot  of  household  burdens.  Clean, 
strong  wooden  plates  for  serving  lunches  and  less  formal  family  meals,  for  picnics 
and  outings,  for  storing  left-overs  in  ice  box  and  pantry.  Cuts  out  dishwashing, 
broken  china  and  a  lot  of  "bother." 

Other  needful  things  accompany  the  plates.     Each  package  contains 


50  9-inch  EMCO  Wooden  Plates 
12  EMCO  Handy  Dishes 


2500  EMCO  Toothpicks 
60  EMCO  Clothespins 


$1.00  ANYWHERE,  POSTPAID 

Cut  the  coupon  today  and  join  the  happy  housewives  who   "wouldn't  keep 

house     without     the     EMCO   .  Kitchen 
Package." 


E  SCAN  ABA  MFG.  CO. 
Departmext  D 
Escanaba,  Mich. 
Herewith  find  $1.00  for  which  please  send 
me  postpaid  the  EMCO  Kitchen  Package. 

Name... 


Street... 
City. 


.Stat 


Escanaba  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacturers 

ESCANABA  -  MICHIGAN 
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More  than  half  the  pleasure  and  conve- 
nience of  electrical  appliances  lies  in  hav- 
ing them  ready  for  immediate  service. 

There  should  be  a  place  in  every  room 
where  such  an  instant  attachment  can  be 
made  without  fuss  or  bother  of  remov- 
ing light  bulb.     The 


does  this  for  you.  Provides  two  connec- 
tions from  a  single  socket.  Gives  you 
light  and  either  heat  or  power  at  the 
same  time. 

*' Every  Wired  Home  Needs  Three 
or  More" 

AT  YOUR  DEALER^S 

Folder  free  on  request 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago 


New  York 


San  Francisco 


fhe  Quality  Plug 


Ask    your    dealer   to   equip  the   cords   of  your  electrical  appliances    with    Benjamin    903 
Swivel  Attachment  Plug,     It  screws  into  the  socket  without  twisting  the  cord. 
Benjamin    No,    2452    Shade    Holders    enable  you    to    use   any    shade  with  your 
Two-Way  Plugs. 


Buy  advertised  Goods  —  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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Sister  Says  It's  Best  for  Fudge 

For  home-made  candies,  as  for  cooking  and  drinking, 
Carnation  Milk  is  unsurpassed. 

It  is  pure  cows'  milk  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of 
cream,  then  sterilized;   therefore  it  is  absolutely  pure. 

It  satisfies  every  milk  purpose  most  conveniently  and 
economically,  and  the  number  of  homes  wherein  it  is 
the  only  milk  used  increases  every  day. 

It  is  sold  by  all  grocers. 

A  booklet  containing  100  economical,  tested  recipes, 
among   these   a    special    fudge    recipe,  sent   on   request. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Company,  658  Consumers  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


Carnation  ™  Milk 


''From      Contented     Cows" 


Sold  by  Grocers 
Everywhere 

The  label  is  red  and  white 
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Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  satisfactory  way 

to  enlarge  the  subscription  list  of  American  Cookery  is  through  its  present  subscri- 
bers, who  personally  can  vouch  for  the  value  of  the  publication.  To  make  it  an 
object  for  subscribers  to  secure  new  subscribers,  we  offer  the  following  premiums: 

CONDITIONS  :     premiums  are  not  given  with  a  subscription  or  for  a  renewal,  but  only 
*     to  present  subscribers,  for  securing  and  sending  to  us  new  yeariy  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.50  each.     The  number  of  new  subscriptions  required  to  secure  each  premium  is  clearly 
stated  below  the  description  of  each  premium. 

Transportation  is  or  15  not  paid  as  stated. 


INDIVIDUAL    INITIAL    JELLY    MOULDS 

Serve  Eggs,  Fish  and  Meats  in  Aspic; 
Coffee  and  Fruit  Jelly;  Pudding  and  other 
desserts  with  your  initial  letter  raised  on 
the  top.  Latest  and  daintiest  novelty  for 
the  up-to-date  hostess.  To  remove  jelly 
take  a  needle  and  run  it  around  inside  of 
mould,  then  immerse  in  warm  water;  jelly 
will  then  come  out  in  perfect  condition. 
Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  these. 
You  cannot  purchase  them  at  the  stores. 


This  shows  the  jelly  turned  from  the  mould 
Set  of  six  (6),  any    initial,  sent   postpaid    for  (1)   new  subscription 


This  shows   mould 
(upside    down) 


Cash  Price  75  cents. 


PATTY  IRONS' 


As  illustrated,  are  used  to  make  dainty,  flaky 
pates  or  timbales;  delicate  pastry  cups  for  serv- 
ing hot  or  frozen  dainties,  creamed  vegetable^ 
salads,  shell  fish,  ices,  etc.  Each  set  comes 
securely  packed  in  an  attractive  box  with  recipes 
and  full  directions  for  use.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
one  (1)  new  subscription.  Cash  price,  75  cents. 


SILVER'S 

SURE  CUT 

FRENCH  FRIED 
POTATO  CUTTER 

One  of  the  most 
modern  and  eflBcient 
kitchen  helps  ever  in- 
vented. A  big  labor 
and  time  saver. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for 
one  (1)  new  subscrip- 
tion. Cash  price  75 
cents. 


FRENCH  ROLL  BREAD  PAN 


open 
End 


Best  quality  blued  steel.  6  inches  wide  by  13 
long.  One  pan  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
«nbscnotion       Cash  price.  75  cents 

SEAMLESS  VIENNA  BREAD  PAN 


Two  of  these  pans  sent,  postpaid   for  one  (1) 
new  subscription.     Cash  price,  75  cents  for  two 

pans. 


HEAVY  TIN  BORDER  MOULD 

Imported,  Round,  6  inch 
Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price.  75  cents. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO. 


Boston,  Mass. 
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PREMIUMS 


The  Empire  Grape  Fruit  and  Orange  Knife 


Is  made  from  the  finest  cutlery  steel,  finely  tempered, 
curved  just  to  the  right  angle  and  ground  to  a  very  keen 
edge,  will  remove  the  center,  cut  cleanly  and  quickly 
around  the  edge  and  divide  the  fruit  into  segments  ready 
lor  eating.  The  feature  of  the  blade  is  the  round  end, 
which  prevents  cutting  through  the  outer  skin.  A  grape 
fruit  knife  is  a  necessity,  as  grape  fruit  are  growing  so 
rapidly  in  popularity  as  a  breakfast  fruit.  Sent,  post- 
paid, for  one  (1)  new  subscription.   Cash  Price  75  cents. 


Empire  Kitchen  Knives 


Highly  polished  rubberoid  finished 
handles. 

These  knives  have  blades  forged  from 
the  finest  cutlery  steel,  highly  tempered 
and  ground  to  a  very  keen  edge.  These 
Knives  will  cut.  Two  knives,  as  shown 
above,  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription.     Cash  Price  75  cents. 


AMERICAN 
CRUSTY  ROLL  PAN 

Best  quality,  blued  steel.  93^  inches 
by  103^  inches.  Makes  6  delicious 
crusty  rolls.  Recipes  sent  with  each 
pan. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2)  new  sub- 
scriptions.    Cash  Price,  $1.50. 


FRENCH 
BUTTER  CURLER 

Unique  and  Convenient 

The  easiest  way  to  serve  butter. 
Full  directions  with  each  curler. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new  sub- 
scription.     Cash  Price,  73  cents. 


MAGIC 
COVER 


for  Pastry  Board  and  Rolling  Pin;  chemically 
treated  and  hygienic;  recommended  by  leading 
I  teachers  of  cooking.  Saves  flour,  time  and  patience. 
Sent,  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription.  Cash 
Price,  75  cents. 


ROTARY 

MINCLNG 

KNIFE 


Nickel  plated.  Ten  revolving  cutters.  Effect- 
ually chops  parsley,  mint,  onions,  vegetables, 
etc.,  and  the  shield  frees  the  knives  from  the 
materials   being  cut. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  Price   73  cents. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 
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ea^YmsHT  i»}o  by  the  pnocTfn  4  1 


CO.    C'hCINhiTi 


IVORY  SOAP 

IT  FLOATS 


I 

i 


Send  for  free  sample  package 
of  Ivory  Soap  Flaies snow- 
like  flakes  of  genuine  Ivory 
Soap  which  warm  water  melts 
into  Safe  Suds  in  a  Srcond.  " 
Quicker  and  easier  for  laun- 
dering silks  and  frail  fabrics, 
and  for  the  shampoo.  Address 
Dept.  1-F.  The  Procter  & 
Gamble   Co.,    Cincinnati,  0. 


44 
100/3 


O  wonder  that  baby  splashes  in  glee  at  the 
sight  of  Ivory  Soap. 

To  him  the  floating  white  cake  means  handfuls 
of  bubbling  foam,  covering  his  chubby  body 
with  a  fragrant,  velvety  coat. 

It  means  a  joyful  thrill  of  surprise  when  the 
lather  disappears  like  magic  at  the  first  touch  of 
clear  water. 

It  means  a  gentle  towelling  that  leaves  his  skin 
soft  and  smooth,  and  feeling  so  good. 

Everybody  enjoys  a  daily  bath  with  pure,  mild 
Ivory  Soap.  It  cleanses  thoroughly.  It  can 
not  irritate. 


-f^^*^" 
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VjfRASS  stains,  mud  stains,  damp- 
ness stains — they  all  come  right  off  my 
white  shoes  at  a  touch  of  Bon  Ami. 
It  does  not  paint  a  temporary  layer  of 
white  over  a  layer  of  grime  as  the 
shoe  whiteners  do;  but  it  uncovers  the 
orioinal  white  and  makes  the  shoes 


You  can  use  either  the  cake  or  powder  form  of  Bon  Ami.  Avoid  too 
much  water— don't  sop  the  shoes.  Shoe  trees  are  helpful.  Use 
Bon  Ami  for  white   canvas,   cloth,   and  all  white    leathers   except  kid. 


look  like  new  again.  (You  don't  need 
any  shoe  whitener  until  the  original 
white  is  actually  worn  through;  and 
even  then  you  should  clean  the  shoes 
with  Bon  Ami  first  to  give  the  whitener 
a  clean  foundation,  permitting  a  thin 
coatingto  avoid  the  flaky  filled-uplook!) 


Made  in  both 

cake  and 
powder   form 

'Hain't  scratched  yet f" 


JDOR  PRESS,  BOSTON 


fomfortinq^Cup 


"Choisa" 

Orange  Pekoe 

Ceylon  Tea 


Established 


stablished  ^*C 
1B58     gir^Crystal 

S^BLUE 

^^  AND 

AMMONIA 

The  Ammonia  loosens  the  dirt, 
making  washing  easy.  The  Blue 
gives  the  only  perfect  finish. 


I^^BgSiiqSgg^ 


'/y/AW^  1    _..    '  wm 


^'^mn\^^0' 


A  Select  High-Grade  Tea 
at  a  Moderate  Price 


Pure 


Rich 


Fragrant 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

BOSTON  BROOKLINe 


The  Cream 

of  Cream  of  Tartar 

To  be  absolutely  sure  to  get  the  abso- 
lutely pure  and  highest  test  cream  of 
tartar  you  should  insist  upon  having 


SLADE'S 


Slade's  is  always  the  same  high  grade;  it 
does  not  vary  in  strength  or  density;  it 
is  uniformly  good. 

Uniformity  is  essential  to  the  best  results 
in  cooking. 

Ask  grocers  for  Slade's  and  do  not  accept 
inferior  kinds. 

D.  &  L.  SLADE  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


I 


i 


vose 


PIANOS 


•l.-live'  «* 


have  been  established  more  than  50  YEARS.      By  our  syst»iu  o 
payments    every   family   in    moderate   circumstances   cai 
VOSE  piano.     We  take  old  instruments  in  e.xchanne  and 
the  new  piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense.     Write  for  cataioj;  1)  and  explanatiDU.' 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  160  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


NEW  SALADS  FOR  SUMMER  DAYS 

AMERICAN 


COORERy 


bL> 


Sy 


rORM.BRJJV 


THE  BOSTON 
WNG-SCHOOLMAGAZINE 


ULlNARy-  SCIENCEAm>  DOMESTIC-  ECONOMICS 


»^««? 


They  Couldn't  Wait 

because  they  know  her  cake  is 
always  even,  fine-grained  and 
delicious  since  she  commenced  using 


The  Wholesome  Baking  Powder 

Housewives,  everywhere,  who  are  the  best  cooks  are  more  and  more  com- 
ing to  makeRumford  their  final  and  regular  choice  because  they  have  learned 
by  experience  that  Rumford  is  the  best  baking  powder  at 
the  price  and  there  is  no  better  baking  powder  at  any  price. 

Get  a  can  from  your  grocer,  today;  try  it  and  everything 
you  bake  will  be  fine-grained,  light  and  delicious — per- 
fectly leavened — used  over  quarter  of  a  century  Rumford 
has  never  spoiled  a  baling. 

FreeCook  Book.   Let  us  send  you  your  copy  of  Janet  McKenzie  Hill's  helpful  and 
interesting  cook  book  "The  Rumford  Way  of  Cookery  and  Household  Economy." 

Rumford  Company      Dept.  Providence,  R.  I. 
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FeeirilFo! 
Fum! 

I  smell 

Cream 
^    Wheat 

.    Tum-YuinlYum-Yiiiii! 


tainted  by   G.    C.    Wulney  for   Cream  of  Wheat   Co 


Copyright  1909  by  Cream  of  Wheat  Co. 


"JACK.  THE  GIANT-KILLER." 
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Many  years  ago, 
after  we  learned 
what  women  "put 
up  with"  from 
ordinary  salts,  we 
aimed  to  make  a  salt  that  would 
pour  freely  in  any  weather. 

After  many  years'  experiments  we 
learned  that  salt,  to  pour,  must 
first  be  refined,  then  made  in  per- 
fect crystal  cubes  "just  so.*' 

We  crystallized  it  thus,  and  Morton 
Salt  appeared.  It  succeeded 
because  it  always  poured — no  mat- 
ter how  moist  the  day. 

Get  it  from  your  grocer. 

"The  Salt  of  the  Earth" 

Morton  Salt  Company 

CHICAGO 


E^^akesT'rharShI] 


Mortons 

^REE    RUNNING 

Salt 


^POUR^ 


\S^sS!7^SS^Sv^m^ 


MORTON'S 
SALT 
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SEASONABLE- AND-TESTED  RECIPES 

Cabbage,  Delicious                      .           .           .113       Lettuce,  California  Iceberg,  with  Thousand 

Cake,  Pistachio  Layer 

120           Island  Dressing.     Ill US 

Carrots,  Pickled  Young  . 

121       Mangoes,  Mock  Pickled 

121 

Chicken,  Pressed.     111.     .           ... 

115       Meringues  with  Banana  Crean 

1.  Ill' 

119 

Chutney,  Apple       .... 

118       Muffins,  Rye.     111. 

119 

Coffee,  Iced.     111.    .          .          .'         . 

120       Onions,  Browned     . 

115 

Conserve  of  Mixed  Fruits 

118       Peas,  Minted,  with  Lettuce 

113 

Currant  Cup             .... 

121       Pickle,  "Best  Ever" 

121 

Cutlets,  Lamb,  a  la  Soubise.     111. 

115       Pie,  Sour  Cream 

117 

Dressing,  Thousand  Island 

118       Potatoes,  New,  a  la  Baviere 

113 

Filling,  Almond  Cream    . 

116       Rolls,  Almond  Ring.     111. 

116 

Halibut  Steaks  with  Lobster  Sauce.     111. 

114       Sauce,  Lobster 

114 

Ice,  Tutti  Frutti  Water    . 

118       Sauce,  Soubise 

115 

Ice  Cream,  Lillian  Russell.     111. 

117       Shortcakes,  Blackberry.     111. 

117 

Jelly,  Cucumber      .... 

118       Shortcakes,  Peach 

117 

Jelly,  Gooseberry    .... 

121       Squash,  Fried  Summer.     111. 

116 

Jelly,  Mint 121       Tapioca,  Lakewood  Style.     111.          .           .119 

QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 

Chicken,  Potted  in  Fat    ....      136       Honey,  Putting  up  Fruits  in,  etc.       .           .      134 

Clam  Bake  for  Eighteen  Persons 

136       Pudding,  Yorkshire 

132 

Cookies,  Honey       .... 

134       Rolls,  Finger            .          .          .          . 

132 

Dressing,  Salad,  to  Keep 

136       Salad,  Fruit   ._         .                    .      "    . 

132 

Filling,  Soft  Chocolate  for  Layer  Cake 

132       Sugar  Saving  in  Fruit  Preserving 

'.      134 

We   want  representatives  everywhere    to  take    subscriptions  for 

American  Cookery.     We  have  an  attractive  proposition  to  make 

those  who  will  canvass  their  town;  also  to  those  who  will  secure  a 

few  names  among  their  friends  and  acquaintances.     Write  us  today. 

AMERICAN  COOKERY           -           BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Good  Food 
Well  Cooked 

is  the  high-water  test 
of  kitchen  efficiency 

To  get  efficiency — which  means  economy  of  effort, 
time  and  money  —  you  will  find  Mrs.  Rorer's 
Cookery  Books  the  one  sole,  reliable  guide,  one 
that  never  fails.  It  is  this  absolute  confidence  in 
what  she  has  to  say  that  makes  her  work  so 
valuable  and  popular.  Here  are  a  few  books 
for  summer  use: 

Mrs.  Rorer's  Canning  and  Preserving 

Tells  how  to  put  up  all  our  fruits  and  vegetables 
Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Frozen  Puddings 

Make  your  own,  enjoy  it  more,  and  save  money 
Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10 

Mrs.  Rorer's  Hot  Weather  Dishes 

Your  work  planned  for  you.     Take  advantage  of  it 
Bound  in  cloth,  75  cents;  by  mail,  80  cents 

Sandwiches  New  Salads 

A  tempting  and  delicious  variety  This  is  the  time  and  here  the  salads 

Cloth,  75  cents;  by  mail,  80  cents  Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 

For  sale  by  all  Bookstores  and  Department  stores,  or 

ARNOLD  &  COMPANY,  420  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 


Buy  advertised  Goods  —  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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Books  on  Household  Economics 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY  prcaenta  the  foUowing  ai  « 
list  of  representative  works  on  household  economics.  Any  of  the  books  will  be  sent  poitpaid 
upon  receipt  of  price. 

Special  rates  made  to  schools,  clubs  and  persons  wishing  a  number  of  books.  Write  for  quota- 
tion on  the  list  of  books  you  wish.  We  carry  a  very  large  stock  of  these  books.  One  order  to  us 
saves  effort  and  express  charges.     Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work.  Chambers.  $1.00 
Allen,    The,     Treatment    of    Diabetes. 

Hill  and  Eckman 1.00 

American  Cook  Book.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill  1.50 
American  Meat  Cutting  Charts.     Beef, 

veal,  pork,  lamb  —  4  charts,  mounted  on 

cloth  and  rollers 10.00 

American  Salad  Book.  M.  DeLoup....  1.50 
Around  the  World  Cook  Book.  Barroll  2.50 
Art  and  Economy  in  Home  Decorations, 

Priestman 1.50 

Art  of  Home  Candy- Making  (with  ther- 
mometer, dipping  wire,  etc.) 3.00 

Art  of  Right  Living.     Richards 50 

Bacteria,    Yeasts    and    Molds    in    the 

Home.     H.   W.  Conn 1.48 

Better  Meals  for  Less  Money.  Greene  1.35 
Book  of  Entrees.  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill.  .  .  2.00 
Boston  Cook  Book.  Mary  J.  Lincoln .  .  2.25 
Boston     Cooking-School     Cook    Book. 

Fannie  M.  Farmer 2.50 

Bread  and  Bread-Making.  Mrs.  Rorer.  .75 
Breakfasts,    Luncheons    and    Dinners. 

Chambers 1.25 

Bright  Ideas  for  Entertaining.  Linscott  .75 
Business,  The,  of  the  Household.  Taber  2.50 
Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings.  Mrs.  Rorer  1.00 
Cakes,  Pastry  and  Dessert  Dishes.    Janet 

M.  Hill 2.00 

Candies  and  Bonbons.     Neil 1.50 

Candy  Cook  Book.     Alice  Bradley 1.50 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Mrs.  Rorer.  .  1.00 
Canning,  Preserving  and  Jelly  Making. 

Hill 1.60 

Canning,      Preserving     and     Pickling. 

Marion  H.  Neil 1.50 

Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.     L.  E. 

Holt,  M.D 1.25 

Catering  for  Special  Occasions.    Farmer  1.50 

Century  Cook  Book.    Mary  Ronald 3.00 

Chafing-Dish  Possibilities.  Farmer.  .  .  .  1.50 
Chemistry  in  Daily  Life.  Lassar-Cohn .  .  2.25 
Chemistry    of    Cookery.       W.     Mattieu 

Williams 2.25 

Chemistry   of   Cooking   and   Cleaning. 

Richards  and  Elliot 1.00 

Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things.  Sadtler  2.00 
Chemistry     of     Food     and     Nutrition. 

Sherman 2.10 

Cleaning  and  Renovating.    E.  G.  Osman  1.20 

Clothing  for  Women.     L.  I.  Baldt 2.50 

Cook  Book  for  Nurses.  Sarah  C.  Hill.  .  .  .75 
Cooking  for  Two.     Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill.  .   2.25 

Cost  of  Cleanness.     Richards 1.00 

Co«t  of  Food.     Richards 1.00 

Cost  of  Living.     Richards 1.00 

Cost  of  Shelter.     Richards 1.00 

Course     in     Household    Arts.       Sister 

Loretto  B.  Duff 1.10 


Dainties.     Mrs.  Rorer $1.00 

Diet  for  the  Sick.     Mj-s.  Rorer 2.00 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity. 

Thompson 1.00 

Dishes  and  Beverages  of  the  Old  South. 

McCulloch- Williams 1.50 

Domestic  Art  in  Women's  Education. 

Cooley 1.40 

Domestic      Science      in      Elementary 

Schools.     Wilson 1.20 

Domestic  Service.     Lucy  M.  Salmon . . .   2.25 

Dust  and  Its  Dangers.     Pruden 1.25 

Easy  Entertaining.     Benton 1.50 

Economical    Cookery.       Marion    Harris 

Neil 2.00 

Efficient  Kitchen.     Child 1.50 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Cookery.     Williams  and  Fisher 1.40 

Encyclopaedia  of  Foods  and  Beverages.  10.00 
Equipment     for     Teaching     Domestic 

Science.     Kinne 80 

Etiquette  of  New  York  Today.    Learned   1.60 

Etiquette  of  Today.     Ordway 1.00 

European      and      American      Cuisine. 

Lemcke 4.00 

Every  Day  Menu  Book.  Mrs.  Rorer....  1.50 
Every  Woman's  Canning  Book.    Hughes     .75 

Expert  Waitress.     A.  F.  Springsteed 1.25 

Feeding  the  Family.     Rose 2.10 

First  Principles  of  Nursing.      Anne   R. 

Manning 1.00 

Food  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  Con- 
valescent.    Fannie  M.  Farmer 2.50 

Food  and  Feeding.     Sir  Henry  Thompson  2.00 

Food  and  Flavor.     Finck 3.00 

Foods    and     Household    Management. 

Kinne  and  Cooley 1.40 

Food  and  Nutrition.     Bevier  and  Ushir  1.00 

Food  Products.     Sherman 2.40 

Food    and    Sanitation.       Forester    and 

Wigley 1.00 

Food  and  the  Principles  of  Dietetics. 

Hutchinson 4.25 

Food  for  the  Worker.     Stern  and  Spitz.   1.00 
Food  for  the  Invalid  and  the  Convales- 
cent.    Gibbs 75 

Food    Materials    and    Their   Adultera- 
tions.    Richards 1.00 

Food  Study.     Wellman 1.10 

Food  Values.     Locke 1.75 

Foods  and  Their  Adulterations.  Wiley  6.00 
Franco-American  Cookery  Book.  D61i6e  4.50 

French  Home  Cooking.     Low 1.50 

Fuels  of  the  Household.  Marian  White  .75 
Furnishing  a  Modest  Home.  Daniels  1.25 
Furnishing  the  Home  of  Good  Taste. 

Throop 4.00 

Golden  Rule  Cook  Book  (600  Recipes  for 
Meatless  Dishes).     Sharpe 2.50 
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Handbook  for  Home  Economics.  Flagg  $0.75 
Handbook  of  Hospitality  for  Town  and 

Country.     Florence  H.  Hall 1.50 

Handbook  of  Invalid  Cooking.     Mary  A. 

Boland 2.50 

Handbook  on  Sanitation.     G.  M.  Price, 

M.D 150 

Healthful  Farm  House,  The.     Dodd.         .60 
Home      and      Community      Hygiene. 

Broadhurst 2.50 

Home  Candy  Making.    Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Home  Economics.     Maria  Parloa 2.00 

Home  Economics  Movement 75 

Home  Furnishing.     Hunter 2.50 

Home  Furnishings,  Practical  and  Artis- 
tic.    Kellogg 2.00 

Home  Nursing.     Harrison 1.50 

Home  Problems  from  a  New  Standpoint  1.00 
Home  Science  and  Cook  Book.     Anna 

Barrows  and  Mary  J.  Lincoln 1.00 

Hot  Weather  Dishes.     Mrs.  Rorer 75 

House     Furnishing     and     Decoration. 

McClure  and  Eberlein 2.00 

House  Sanitation.     Talbot 80 

Housewifery.     Balderston 2.50 

Household  Bacteriology.     Buchanan .  .  .    2.75 
Household  Economics.     Helen  Campbell  1.75 
Household  Engineering.    Christine  Fred- 
erick    2.00 

Household  Physics.     Alfred  M.  Butler..    1.30 

Household  Textiles.     Gibbs 1.25 

Housekeeper's  Handy  Book.     Baxter..    2.00 
How  to  Cook  in  Casserole  Dishes.     Neil  1.50 
How  to  Cook  for  the  Sick  and  Convales- 
cent.    H.  V.  S.  Sachse 2.00 

How  to  Feed  Children.     Hogan. 1.25 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish.    Mrs.  Rorer     .75 

Human  Foods.     Snyder 2.00 

Ice  Cream,  Water  Ices,  etc.     Rorer 1.00 

I  Go  a  Marketing.     Sowie 1.75 

Institution  Recipes.     Emma  Smedley.  .   3.00 

Interior  Decorations.     Parsons 5.00 

International  Cook  Book.    Filippini.  . .  .    2.50 
Key  to  Simple  Cookery.     Mrs.  Rorer..    1.25 

King's  Caroline  Cook  Book 2.00 

Kitchen  Companion.     Parloa 2.50 

Kitchenette  Cookery.     Anna  M.  East.  .  .    1.25 
Laboratory  Handbook  of  Dietetics.   Rose  1.50 
Lessons  in  Cooking  Through  Prepara- 
tion of  Meals 2.00 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Cooking.     Mary 

C.  Jones 1.25 

Like  Mother  Used  to  Make.     Herrick.  .    1.25 

Luncheons.     Mary  Ronald 2.00 

A  cook's  picture  book;   200  illustrations 

Made-over  Dishes.     Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Many   Ways   for    Cooking   Eggs.     Mrs. 

Rorer 75 

Marketing    and    Housework    Manual. 

S.  Agnes  Donham 2.00 

Mrs.  Allen's  Cook  Book.     Ida  C.  Bailey 

Allen 2.00 

More  Recipes  for  Fifty.     Smith 2.00 

My  Best  250  Recipes.     Mrs.  Rorer 1.00 

New  Book  of  Cookery,  A.     Farmer 2.50 

New  Hostess  of  Today.  Larned 1.75 

New  Salads.     Mrs.  Rorer 1.00 


Nursing,    Its   Principles  and   Practice. 

Isabels  and  Robb $2.00 

Nutrition  of  a  Household.     Brewster. .    1.00 

Nutrition  of  Man.    Chittenden 4.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book.  Mrs.  Rorer. .  1.50 
Planning  and  Furnishing  the  House. 

Quinn 1.25 

Practical  Cooking  and  Dinner  Giving. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Henderson 1.60 

Practical  Cooking  and  Serving.      Mrs. 

Janet  M.  Hill 3.00 

Practical  Dietetics.  Gilman  Thompson  6.00 
Practical   Dietetics  with   Reference  to 

Diet  in  Disease.     Patte 2.25 

Practical  Food  Economy.     Alice  Gitchell 

Kirk 1.35 

Practical  Points  in  Nursing.     Emily  A. 

M.  Stoney 2.00 

Practical     Sewing    and     Dressmaking. 

Allington 1.50 

Principles  of  Chemistry  Applied  to  the 

Household.     Rowley  and  Farrell 1.50 

Principles  of  Food  Preparation.     Mary 

D.  Chambers 1.25 

Principles  of  Human  Nutrition.  Jordan  2.00 
Recipes  and  Menus  for  Fifty.     Frances 

Lowe  Smith 2.00 

Rorer's  (Mrs.)  New  Cook  Book 2.50 

Salads,  Sandwiches,  and  Chafing  Dish 

Dainties.    Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill 2.00 

Sandwiches.     Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Sanitation  in  Daily  Life.    Richards 60 

School  Feeding.     Bryant 1.75 

Selection    and    Preparation    of    Food. 

Brevier  and  Meter. 75 

Sewing  Course  for  Schools.  Woolman.  .  1.50 
Shelter  and  Clothing.  Kinne  and  Cooley  1.40 
Source,    Chemistry    and    Use    of    Food 

Products.     Bailey 2.00 

Story  of  Germ  Life.     H.   W.   Conn 1.00 

Successful  Canning.     Powell 2.50 

Sunday  Night  Suppers.     Herrick 1.35 

Table  Service.     Allen 1.60 

Textiles.     Woolman  and  McGowan 2.25 

The   Chinese   Cook   Book.     Shin    Wong 

Chan 1.50 

The     House     in     Good     Taste.     Elsie 

de  Wolfe 4.00 

The  Housekeeper's  Apple  Book.     L.  G. 

Mackay , 1.25 

The  New  Housekeeping.    Christine  Fred- 
erick     1.90 

The  Party  Book.     Fales  and  Northend.  .   3.00 

The  St.  Francis  Cook  Book 5.00 

The  Story  of  Textiles 3.50 

The  Up-to-Date  Waitress.     Mrs.  Janet 

M.  Hill 1.75 

The   Woman   Who   Spends.     Bertha   J. 

Richardson 1.00 

Till  the  Doctor  Comes  and  How  to  Help 

Him 1.00 

True  Food  Values.     Birge 1.25 

Vegetable     Cookery    and     Meat    Sub- 
stitutes.    Mrs.  Rorer 1.50 

With  a  Saucepan  Over  the  Sea.     Ade- 
laide Keen 1.75 

Women  and  Economics.    Charlotte  Per- 
kins Stetson 1.50 


Address  all  Orders:    THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO.,    Boston,  Mass. 
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Easily 
Cleaned 


Oltl  Dutch  Clean^tr  k«rj.-  it  hriirlit  aiul  sanitaiv 
without  difficulty  or  handwork.  Ea-ih  remove> 
>lains.  corrosiou  and  di>colorationr. 

Goe?  further  and  ^vcs  })etter  results  than  soaps, 
Mourinj:  hrick*.  caustic  <»r  alkali  preparations:  >\ith 
a   bi«:  saving   in  time.   mkh.  \    and    labor. 

Old  Dutch  qualitv  in>nivs  economv  and  effi- 
ciencv  for  all  liou«ehokl  cleaninL^ 
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Ice  Cream  Sandwich 

Between  two  slices  of  cake,  place  a 
slice  of  ice  cream  that  has  been  molded 
in  brick  form,  and  serve  with  chocolate 
fudge  sauce  or  marshmallow  sauce. 

The  cake  slices  should  be  of  the  same 
size  as  the  slice  of  ice  cream.  Use 
chocolate  or  strawberry  ice  cream  with 
any  white  or  yellow  cake  and  chocolate 
sauce,  or  use  vanilla  ice  cream  with 
chocolate  cake,  and  serve  with  marsh- 
mallow  sauce. 
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Purdue  University's  New  Practice  House 


By  Mabel  L.  Harlan 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION',  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 


T 


HE  object  of  all  education  is  to 
fit  men  and  women  for  service." 
"Are  you  hostess  or  house- 
keeper this  week?"  is  one  of  the  leading 
questions  heard  on  the  campus  now,  for 
Purdue  girls  are  "keeping  house,"  as  a 
part  of  their  college  course,  in  the  new 
practice  house. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Alary 
L.  Matthews,  Head  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Department,  Purdue  Unlversit}', 
a  ten-room  house  has  been  leased  and 
completely  furnished  for  the  use  of  the 
girls  taking  the  course  in  home  manage- 
ment. The  house  has  a  reception  hall, 
living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  ofhce, 
five  bedrooms  and  bath.  All  the  fur- 
nishings were  planned  and  purchased  by 
the  girls  taking  the  course  in  "The 
House,"  under  Professor  Matthews,  and 
a  very  attractive  and  livable  house  it  is. 

The  handsome  furniture  for  the  living 
room  was  donated  by  a  woman  who  has 
long  sponsored  the  movement  for  better 
homes.  Several  gifts  have  been  received 
in  addition,  among  them  being  a  suction 
sweeper,  books,  pictures  and  table  linen. 

Every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  who  visited  the  practice  house  at 
an  "open  house"  recently,  remarked, 
"What  a  complete  home  it  is!"  after  they 
had  surveyed  it  from  the  well-equipped 
kitchen,  to  the  comfortably  furnished 
living-room,  the  tastefully  furnished  bed- 
rooms, and  the  little  office  adjoining  the 
kitchen  where  the  menus  are  made  out, 
the   records   kept,   and   where  is  found   a 


study-table  and  a  case  of  books  on  all 
phases  of  housewifery. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing  the 
practice  house  is  to  repeat  the  remarks  of 
a  certain  bright  young  miss,  aged  eleven, 
who  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  "at  home,"  but  who,  nevertheless, 
was  very  much  interested. 

"Aunt ,  what  Is  the  practice  house 

really  like.?" 

To  which  Aunt  responded, 

"Why,  it  is  like  a  well-furnished  home 
kept  in  perfect  order." 

"Which  is  most  unnatural."  said  little 
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Aliss  Eleven  Years,  and  who,  in  truth, 
is  really  used  to  good  housekeeping. 

It  is  safe  to  predict,  however,  that  it 
will  be  perfectly  natural  for  the  young 
women  who  are  taking  this  training  to 
keep  a  well-ordered  house,  for  here  all 
of  the  duties  involved  in  managing  a 
house  are  actually  performed  by  the  girls 
during  their  course  of  instruction. 

In  reality,  the  practice  house  is  a 
laboratory,  just  as  the  shops  are  a  labora- 
tory for  the  men  taking  the  courses  in 
engineering.  "The  purpose  of  this  work," 
says  Professor  Matthews,  "is  to  estab- 
lish more  fully  standards  of  right  living; 
to  afford  each  student  an  opportunity  to 
measure  herself  by  these  standards;  to 
afford  the  teaching  staff  a  means  of 
checking  efficiency  of  training  given,  and 
to  afford  a  limited  amount  of  vocational 
experience." 

The  general  plan  of  operation  of  the 
practice  house,  and  the  duties  of  the 
various  members  of  the  group  occupying 
the  house  follow: 

General  Plan 

Each  girl  to  stay  in   the  house  thirty 


days;  each  girl  to  pay  310  when  she 
enters  the  house;  in  addition,  she  will  pay 
whatever  her  board  costs.  The  special 
equipment  which  the  girl  needs  to  bring 
with  her  to  the  house  is:  One  wash  house 
dress,  white  aprons,  colored  aprons, 
towels  and  bedding;  th-e  work  of  the 
house  is  to  be  divided  into  six  divisions: 
(1)  Cook,  (2)  assistant  cook,  (3)  waitress, 
(4)  hostess,  (5)  housekeeper,  (6)  assistant 
housekeeper;  each  girl  will  act  in  each  of 
these  capacities  for  five  consecutive  days 
during  her  thirty  days'  stay  in  the  house; 
mothers  and  sisters  may  be  invited  to  the 
house  as  over-night  guests ;  no  other  over- 
night guests  permitted;  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  evenings  will  be  the  evenings 
on  which  guests  may  be  invited  to  dinner. 
Permission  to  have  guests  should  be  asked 
of  the  supervisor.  Occasional  guests  of 
the  house  will  be  entertained  at  other 
times.  Guests' meals  will  be  30  cents  per 
meal;  one  conference  of  the  girls  with 
the  supervisor  will  be  held  during  the 
five  days,  the  time  will  be  arranged  with 
each  group;  each  girl  is  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  time  spent  on  her  work  during  the 
month,  the  card  on  which  this  record  is 
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kept  will  be  turned  In  to  the  supervisor 
when  the  girl  leaves  the  house;  all  cor- 
rections of  work  will  be  posted  in  the 
study-room  some  time  during  each 
day;  the  student  will  be  graded  on: 
(1)  accuracy  of  work;  (2)  promptness; 
(3)  executive  ability;  (4)  co-operation; 
(5)  initiative. 

Duties 

Hostess: 

She  collects  and  pays  all  bills  by  check; 
keeps  accounts;  files  bills.  She  enters 
all  items  in  the  household  account  book. 
She  buys  all  supplies  except  food.  She 
takes  care  of  the  bank  account,  paying 
all  bills  by  check  when  possible;  she 
receives  all  house  guests;  she  serves  at 
table;  she  turns  out  lights  at  night  and 
sees  that  doors  are  locked;  she  reads  gas 
and  electric  meters  at  end  of  month  and 
checks  bills  with  readings;  she  meets  all 
emergencies,  such  as  providing  for  care  of 


the  sick;  she  totals  the  cost  per  girl  for 
board  during  the  five  days;  she  is  respon- 
sible for  the  general  appearance  and 
"atmosphere"  of  the  house;  she  is 
responsible  for  seeing  that  all  work  is 
done  as  assigned;  she  attends  to  the 
"occasional''  task,  such  as  attending  to 
the  washing  of  curtains,  the  planning  for 
social  aiTairs,  care  of  the  yard,  etc. 

Housekeeper: 

She  cares  for  up  and  down-stairs  halls, 
stairway,  bathrooms,  living  room,  study 
and  front  porch  and  walks,  both  daily 
and  weekly;  she  keeps  linen  drawers  in 
order;  she  cleans  chaperon's  room  once 
a  week;  she  takes  an  invoice  of  house 
when  she  takes  over  duties,  to  see  that 
all  furnishings  are  on  hand. 

Assistant  Housekeeper: 

She  makes  beds  and  straightens  bed- 
rooms each  morning;    she  prepares  laun- 
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dry  to  be  sent  out;  checks  and  puts  it 
away  upon  its  return;  she  does  all  daily 
and  weekly  cleaning  of  upstairs  bed- 
rooms; she  changes  lower  sheet  and 
pillow  cases  on  each  bed  on  Saturday; 
she  keeps  clean  guest  towels  in  bathrooms; 
she  cleans  the  dormitory  and  attic  stairs, 
when  necessary. 

Waitress: 

She  does  both  daily  and  weekly  clean- 
ing in  dining-room;  she  polishes  silver; 
she  launders  doilies;  she  sets  table  for 
each  meal;  she  clears  the  table  after 
meal;  she  keeps  linen,  dishes  and  silver 
in  order  in  buffet;  she  assists  with  wash- 
ing the  dishes  and  puts  away  all  china, 
glassware  and  silver. 

Cook: 

She  prepares  menus  with  assistance  of 
the  hostess;  all  menus  being  approved 
by  the  supervisor;    she  takes  full  charge 


of  the  preparation  and  service  of  meals; 
she  does  all  the  buying  of  food  supplies; 
she  turns  over  all  bills  to  the  hostess;  she 
takes  care  of  refrigerator  and  pantry  and 
puts  away  all  food;  refrigerator  is  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  once  in  five  days; 
she  makes  and  bakes  good  yeast  bread 
once  during  the  week;  she  takes  an 
invoice  of  food  on  hand  at  close  of  five 
days  and  sells  same  to  next  cook;  she 
must  make  statement  of  this  to  hostess. 

Assistant  Cook: 

She  assists  cook  with  preparation  of 
meals,  the  cook  directing  work;  she 
washes  the  dishes  with  the  assistance  of 
the  waitress;  she  washes  the  tea  towels 
after  each  using;  she  cleans  the  kitchen 
and  back  porch  both  daily  and  weekly; 
she  attends  to  garbage. 

Accounts  are  kept  under  the  headings 
of  food  and  operating  expenses.     Rent  is 
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the  only  Item  under  "shelter"  with  which 
the  girls  deal,  while  "clothing"  and 
"higher  life"  are  divisions  in  the  budget 
that  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  type 
which  the  class  must  use. 

The  food  accounts  are  classified  as 
staples,  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  meat 
and  eggs,  dairy  products.  Under  operat- 
ing expenses  come  gas,  electricity,  laundry 
and  household  supplies. 

The  cook  makes  an  invoice  of  all 
supplies  left  after  her  term  of  service  and 
these  are  sold  to  the  next  cook.  Time 
cards,  giving  complete  service,  are  kept 
for  each  of  the  five  days  of  service. 

The  menus  are  prepared  by  the  cook 
with  the  assistance  of  the  hostess  and  are 
filed  in  the  Menu  Book.  The  following 
menus  were  used  the  first  week  of  opera- 
tion and  the  average  cost  per  person  per 
meal  was  nineteen  cents. 

Each  time  when  guests  have  been 
entertained    at    dinner    on    Sunday,    the 


WASHING   DISHES 

cook  and  assistant  cook  have  gone  to 
church.  The  main  dishes  were  left  to 
cook  in  the  fireless  cooker.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  dinner  was  served  on 
time  at  1.15  P.M..  and  the  cooks  returned 
from  church  at  12.30  P.M. 


MAKING  BEDS 


One  Week*s  Menus  at  the  Practice  House,  Purdue  University 


MONDAY 


Breakfast 

Lunch 

Grapefruit 

Rolled  Oats 

Toast 

Coffee 

Creamed  Salmon  on  Toast 

Spiced  Grapes 

Bread 

Butter 

Dinner 

Swiss  Steak  with  Gravy 

Browned  Potatoes 

Creamed  Corn 

I,ettuoe  Salad  with  Cooked  Dressi 

Apricots 

Vanilla  Wafers 

Tea 

ing 

TUESDAY 

Breakfast 

Oranges 

Wheatena 

Muffins 

Coffee 

Dinner 

Pork  Chops  with  Gravy 

Glazed  Sweet  Potatoes 

Waldorf  Salad 

Jello 

Wafers 

Coffee 

Lunch 

Baked  Beans 
Brown  Bread 
Baked  Apple 

WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 

Corn  Flakes  with  Sliced  Bananas 

Biscuits  and  Syrup 

Coffee 


Spanish  Rice 

Lettuce  with  French  Dressing 

Bread  and  Butter 

Stewed  Apricots 


Dinner      (Guests  were  entertained) 

Meat  Loaf  with  Tomato  Sauce 

Delmonico  Potatoes 

Head  Lettuce  Salad  with  Thousand  Island  Dressing 

Hot  Rolls  and  Butter 

Ice  Cream  and  Macaroons 

Coffee 


Breakfast 

Corn  Flakes 

French  Fried  Toast 

Syrup 

Coffee 


THURSDAY 


Lunch 

Cream-of-Tomato  Soup 

Potato  Salad 

Bread 

Butter 


Dinner 

Meat  Loaf  (left  from  Wednesday) 

Brown  Gravy 

String  Beans 

Lettuce-and-Carrot  Salad 

Bread  (home  made)  and  Butter 

Apricot  Jelly  with  Whipped  Cream 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat  with  Dates 
Toast 
Bacon 
Coffee 


FRIDAY 
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Lunch 

Spaghetti  with  Cheese 

Banana  Salad 

Bread  and  Butter 

Jam 
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Dinner 

Veal  Steak  with  Gravy 

Baked  Potatoes 

Perfection  Salad 

Bread  and  Butter 

Raisin  Pudding  with  Orange  Sauce 

SATURDAY  (Dinner  always  served  at  noon  on  Saturday) 
Breakfast  Lunch 

Oranges  Lettuce-and-Cheese  Sandwiches 

Rolled  Oats  Bean  Salad 

Buttered  Toast  Pineapple 

Coffee  '  Cocoanut  Wafers 

Dinner 

Roast  Beef  and  Brown  Gravy 

Browned  Potatoes 

Coleslaw 

Bread,  Butter  and  Jam 

Fruit  Salad  and  Whipped  Cream 

Cocoanut  Wafers 


Breakfast 

Grapefruit 

Cream  of  Wheat 

Hot  Cakes  and  Syrup 

Coffee 


SUNDAY 


Lunch  (in  evening) 

Left-overs  from  Dinner 

at  noon 


Dinner  (guests  entertained) 

Swiss  Steak  and  Gravy 

Hot  Rolls,  Butter  and  Strawberry  Jam 

Buttered  Peas 

Stuffed  Potatoes 

Perfection  Salad  and  Saltines 

Olives 

Pineapple  Sherbet 

Chocolate  Cake 

Coffee 


T 


Pumpkin  Pie!  —  Have  a  Piece? 

By  Ruth  Fargo 


IHERE!"  exclaimed  the  little 
bride  gayly.  "That's  done,  and 
I'm  sure  it's  right." 

"You  didn't  forget  the  salt — like  the 
last  recipe  you  copied,"  twinkled  Aunt 
Anna,  with  a  nod  bv  way  of  emphasis. 

"No  —  I  —  did  —  not!"  laughed 
Dorothea  Dent.     "Listen.     I'll  read." 

Dorothea  was  perched  in  her  favorite 
place,  the  high  stool  in  Aunt  Anna 
Atwood's  kitchen,  and  she  had  been  busy 
copying  dow^n  one  of  Aunt  Anna's  famous 
recipes  into  a  little  blank  book  which  was 
fast  turning  its  pages  into  a  valuable 
cookbook,    holding   nothing   but    recipes 


tested  and  tried.  The  girlish,  bright- 
eyed  matron  tucked  the  pencil  she  had 
been  using  into  her  abundant  brown  hair, 
waved  her  free  hand  in  a  little  command- 
ing gesture,  held  up  her  note  book  and 
read  aloud:  "PUMPKIN  PIE!  — (Have 
a  piece  .^) 


Teaspoonful  salt 
Scant  cup  sugar 
Two  eggs 

Two    level    teaspoon- 
fuls  cornstarch 


Two    cups    pumpkin, 

sifted     after     being 

steamed  tender 
Two  cups  milk 
Teaspoonful  ginger 

There!     And    it    makes    two    pies,"    de- 
lighted dainty  Dorothea. 

"Yes,  it  is  as  easy  almost  to  make  two 
pies,  as  one,"  said  Aunt  Anna,  matter-of- 
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fact-ly;  and  making  two  pies  at  a  time 
saves  fuel.  The  heat  that  will  bake  one 
pie  will  bake  two.  Besides,  pumpkin  pie 
keeps  good."  She  considered  a  moment, 
and  added:  "If  it  has  a  chance  to  keep. 
Pa  and  me  eat  'em  up  so  fast  they  don't 
have  a  chance  to  get  stale.  We  don't 
like  'em  hot  either.  But  pumpkin  pie 
seems  to  be  real  palatable  —  and  real 
digestible.  I  don't  know  a  better  pie, 
myself  —  and  it  only  takes  one  crust. 
That  is  a  point  in  its  favor  with  folks  as 
thinks  pie  crust  ain't  a  good  thing  to  eat; 
and  it  is  a  point  In  its  favor  with  folks 
as  have  to  be  savin'  of  fat  —  lard  and 
sich  —  same's  you  and  me  have  to  save, 
and  everybody  ought  to,"  aiBrmed  the 
practical,  plump,  little  old  lady,  who  had 
cooked  for  forty  years  and  more. 

"My  little  one-burner  gas  stove  oven 
will  hold  two  pies,  as  easy  as  one,"  said 
Dorothea,  "but  that  is  all  it  will  hold. 
I'm  going  always  to  make  two.  Jerry 
is  awfully  fond  of  pumpkin  pie," 
indulgently. 

"My  oil-stove  oven  is  jes'  same  size 
as  your  gas  oven,"  meditated  Aunt  Anna. 
"They  bake  pies  right  nice,  them  little 
ovens.  But  when  I  want  to  use  the 
range,"  she  went  on,  "I  always  bake  up 
on  the  grate.  The  bottom  crust  bakes 
better,  and  is  never  soggy  or  burned,  if 
one  bakes  pies  on  the  grate." 

"But  *just  right,'  like  the  Little  Wee 
Bear's  porridge,"  lilted  Dorothea.  "My 
oven  burns  on  the  bottom  something 
dreadful." 

"Get  some  little  asbestos  mats  for  your 
oven,"  advised  the  older  woman  quickly. 
"Or  have  you.?" 

"No-o-o,"  admitted  Dorothea.  "I 
mean  to  —  but  I  keep  forgetting.  I'll 
surely  buy  some  next  time  I  am  down 
town." 

"So  do,"  said  Aunt  Anna  succinctly. 
"You  won't  have  half  the  trouble  after 
that." 

The  eyes  of  the  younger  woman  went 
skimming  over  her  recent  recipe.  "I  can 
steam  my  pumpkin  the  day  before,"  she 
mused.     "If  I  have  it  ready,  I  can  steam 


it  while  getting  a  meal,  breakfast  or 
supper,  and  save  fuel.  Or  I  can  steam  it 
over  the  flat-topped  sitting  room  stove. 
There  are  several  ways  to  waste  fuel, 
aren't  there.?"  turning  to  her  older  neigh- 
bor.    "And  several  ways  to  save." 

Aunt  Anna  nodded  and  Dorothea 
mused  on: 

"After  I  have  the  pumpkin  steamed 
tender,  put  it  through  a  potato  ricer. 
That  is  the  easiest  way  to  sift  it.  And 
scoop  the  pumpkin  clear  of  the  outer  hull 
before  putting  it  into  the  ricer,  then  the 
small  holes  will  not  become  clogged  with 
pumpkin  rind,  and  bits  of  tough  rind  will 
not  be  found  in  the  pumpkin  pies  —  as  it 
sometimes  is,  if  a  housewife  is  not  pretty 
particular.  Being  particular — •"  with  a 
twinkling  glance  at  her  neighbor,  who  had 
taught  her  all  these  fine  points  in  cook- 
ery— -"makes  nicer  pies.  It  pays  to  be 
particular,"  with  satisfied  accent. 

"It  do,"  said  Aunt  Anna. 

"Now  milk.  I  can  use  condensed  if  I 
want  to  —  one-third  milk  and  two-thirds 
water.  .  .  .  The  ginger  and  salt  and 
sugar  and  cornstarch  I  sift  together  and 
stir  into  a  little  of  the  milk  to  dissolve, 
and  then  add  to  the  pumpkin.  Jerry  and 
I  both  like  ginger  in  pumpkin  pie.  We 
surely  do." 

"Then  you  can  heap  your  teaspoons 
some,"  said  Aunt  Anna. 

"One  needs  to  modify  a  recipe  accord- 
ing to  the  family  tastes,  doesn't  one.?" 
mused  the  younger  woman.  "I  used  to 
think  a  recipe  was  a  sort  of  cut-and-dried 
thing.  Dump  all  the  ingredients  to- 
gether, cook,  and  pour  out  a  perfect 
product."     She  shook  her  head  ruefully. 

"There  are  'tricks  to  all  trades,'" 
quoted  her  neighbor.  "And  I  some- 
times think  cooking  has  got  more  tricks 
to  it  than  any  one  ever  gives  credit  for 
being.  Not  only  because  people's  tastes 
arc  different,  but  the  things  one  works 
with  are  so  different.  All  kinds  of  quali- 
ties, and  all  kinds  of  conditions.  Some- 
times a  pumpkin  Is  dry-meated  as  meal, 
and  sometimes  as  wet  as  water.  .  .  .  And 
eggs,"  meditatively.     "  I've  seen  two  eggs 
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equal  to  three,  many's  the  time.  A 
pullet's  tgg  is  always  small.  Not  much 
more'n  half-size.  But  we  pay  jes'  the 
same  for  pullets'  eggs  as  any.  An  egg 
is  an  egg.^^ 

"I  guess  it  is,"  laughed  Dorothea. 
"And  pretty  important  these  days,  judg- 
ing by  the  price.  That  is  why  you  use 
cornstarch,  isn't  it,  to  save  on  eggs.^" 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Atwood,  "and  in 
most  things  you  cook  you  can  substitute 
a  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch  for  one  egg.'' 

"An  item  worth  knowing,"  thought 
Dorothea.  Then:  "If  I  use  beet  sugar, 
shall  I  make  my  cup  'scant'.?  " 

"Best  not,"  answered  her  teacher. 
"Beet  sugar,  as  a  rule,  is  much  coarser 
grained.  A  scant  cup  of  a  fine-grained 
sugar  is  equal  in  sweetening  power  to  a 
full  cup  of  a  coarser-grained  sugar.  That's 
a  thing  many  a  housewife  don't  consider." 

"They  forget  about  the  amount  of 
empty  spaces  surrounding  lump  things 
piled  together,"  giggled  the  young  house- 
wife, "even  if  the  lumps  are  very  tiny." 

"So  tiny  we  call  'em  grains,"  nodded 
her  neighbor. 

And  then,  slipping  off  her  high  stool, 
"Did  you  ever  eat  powdered  sugar 
candy,  uncooked.?"  queried  Dorothea. 
"Talking  about  sugar  made  me  think  of 
it." 

"Not's  I  know  of,"  answered  Aunt 
Anna. 

"Then  I'm  going  to  bring  you  over 
some.  Right  away.  I  made  it  last 
night,  for  Jerry  and  me  — •  after  the  fire 
went  out.  .  .  .  It's  so  easy.  Like  this. 
Aunt  Anna.  One  cup  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  just  enough  condensed  milk  to  wet 
it  up  a  tiny  bit.  Just  so  it  will  pack 
together  with  a  spoon,  and  just  so  a  body 
can  roll  it  out  in  the  palms  of  the  hands. 
Add  a  few  drops  of  pineapple  flavoring. 
Add  a  half  walnut  meat  to  each  rolled- 
out  sugar  marble.  Or,  this  way:  Add 
an  extra  teaspoonful  of  the  condensed 
milk  and  then  stir  in  all  the  shredded 
cocoanut  the  candy  will  take  up.  Drop 
out  on  a  buttered  plate  and  let  dry  over 
night.     It's  splendid.     But  I'll  bring  you 


some.  And  Uncle  Jonas  has  a  *  sweet 
tooth,'  too.  Good  for  him,"  laughed  the 
little  neighbor.  "He  will  appreciate  my 
candy." 

"We'll  both  appreciate  your  candy," 
twinkled  Aunt  Anna  Atwood.  "Uncle 
Jonas  ain't  the  only  one  here  as  has  a 
'sweet  tooth.'  "  She  nodded  vigorously. 
And  then:  "My  soul;  make  candy  as 
easy  as  that,  Mis'  Dent!  If  you  tell 
Jonas,  he'll  be  making  it  his'self.  Same's 
he  sits  here  by  the  fire  and  pops  corn 
evenings.  Sometimes  jes'  to  be  doin',  I 
do  believe.  But  if  we  don't  eat  it  all 
up  —  and  mostly  we  don't  —  Jonas  jes' 
slips  down  the  garden  walk  and  'cross  the 
alley  and  up  the  Hoskinses'  back  path, 
and  taps  light  on  the  kitchen  door  of  the 
Hoskins'  home.  Mis'  Hoskins  comes  to 
the  door.  Jonas  jes'  pokes  over  a  pan 
o'  popped  corn,  and  then  hikes  back 
home.  There's  two  little  people  over 
there,  besides  Pa  and  Ma  Hoskins,  and 
Jonas  usually  pops  enough  corn  for  six." 

"I  wonder  if  I  haven't  made  enough 
candy  for  six,"  mused  little  Dorothea 
Dent,  hurrying  on  her  way  home.  "The 
Hoskins,  of  course.  I  ought  to  call,  I 
never  have.  They're  newcomers,  too. 
And  he  has  been  sick  so  long,  I  hear, 
maybe  it  is  hard  making  both  ends  meet. 
I  wonder  —  wonder.  I  believe  Jerry 
and  I  will  run  over  there  this  evening,  it 
wouldn't  be  anything  more  than  just 
neighborly."  And  then  Dorothea  laughed 
gayly.  "I  declare,"  she  admitted,  "I 
believe  the  credit  will  belong  to  Aunt 
Anna.  She's  a  regular  inspiration — ^  so 
interested  in  folks  herself.  Just  folks! 
I  believe  being  interested  in  folks  is  Aunt 
Anna's  hobby.  .  .  .  Anyway,  I'm  most 
awfully  glad  she  was  interested  in  w<?," 
decided  the  little  bride.  "If  she  had  not 
been  — "  wryly,  "I  guess  you  would  have 
hit  a  number  of  rocks  in  the  road,  Mrs. 
Dorothea  Dent!  Especially  culinary 
rocks." 

With  which  Dorothea  disappeared  in 
her  own  brown  cottage,  and  proceeded  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  a  platter  of 
dainty  white  candy. 


The  Fireless  Picnic 

By  Klea  Alexander  Thogerson 


THE  Parent-Teachers  Association 
had  decided  that,  since  the 
weather  had  turned  so  hot  early 
in  the  spring,  the  picnic  season  was 
ripe,  and  the  day  for  their  annual  affair 
was  ready  for  the  picking.  Since  the 
men  were  to  come  out  from  the  city  only 
early  enough  for  supper  on  the  grounds, 
the  wives  thought  that  they  themselves, 
being  most  interested,  should  hold  a 
special  meeting  to  arrange  the  details. 
The  Methodist  Church  ladies  were  to 
serve  dinner  to  those  who  did  not  wish 
to  be  bothered  by  carrying  a  lunch,  and 
the  school  would  furnish  the  amuse- 
ments, fish  pond  and  games.  It  all 
solved  itself  so  simply  that  Mrs.  Cook 
thought  it  almost  lacked  enthusiasm. 

Her  family,  together  with  the  Allisons 
and  Rogers,  were  planning  to  make  a 
neighborhood  affair  of  it.  The  ladies 
would  go  for  the  day  in  order  to  keep  one 
eye  on  the  children,  using  the  other  for 
their  tatting.  So,  a  few  days  before  the 
event,  the  three  ladies  could  be  found  on 
Mrs.  Cook's  porch,  discussing  the  all- 
important  menu  for  the  evening  meal. 
The  lunch  at  noon  would  consist  of  as 
little  as  possible  in  order  to  insure  an 
appetite  for  the  supper,  when  the  men 
should  leave  their  cares  in  the  city  and 
find  boyish  pleasure  in  holding  a  drum- 
stick in  one  hand  and  a  sandwich  in  the 
other.  Mrs.  Allison  smilingly  announced 
she  would  fry  chicken  in  her  fireless  just 
to  prove  that,  nowadays,  preparing  for 
a  picnic  did  not  mean  such  hours  of  labor 
as  to  rob  the  event  of  pleasure.  Mrs. 
Cook  took  such  pride  in  the  cakes  she 
had  learned  to  turn  out  of  her  new  fire- 
less that  she  at  once  declared  her  inten- 
tion of  calling  this  a  fireless  picnic  by 
taking  one  of  her  justly-famed  cakes 
baked  therein. 

Poor  Mrs.  Roger  felt  quite  out  of  it 
because  the  potato  salad  she  was  to  take 


could  not  live  up  to  the  fireless  idea. 
But  Mrs.  Cook  told  her  to  make  the 
salad  the  night  before  and  after  putting 
a  small  chunk  of  ice  in  her  fireless,  then  to 
shut  in  her  salad.  In  that  way  she 
could  keep  the  onion  smell  out  of  the 
refrigerator  and  save  time  the  morning 
of  the  eventful  day.  As  they  parted, 
the  ladies  agreed  to  keep  the  fireless  idea 
a  secret  until  the  psychological  moment, 
when,  filled  to  repletion  and  completion, 
even  the  boys  should  refuse  another 
helping.  Then  they  would  announce  to 
their  husbands  what  joys  were  these 
late  additions  to  the  domestic  menage. 
As  there  is  always  a  postscript  to  a 
woman's  letter,  so  now  was  there  one  last 
conversation  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  on  the 
subject  of  what  to  wear.  Common  sense 
told  them  that  the  old,  faded  summer 
dresses  were  the  things  to  wear,  instead  of 
new  white  skirts,  but  then,  —  you  know 
one  sees  so  many,  at  a  place  like  that,  that 
one  never  sees  anywhere  else! 

The  morning  of  the  great  day  dawned 
hot  and  clear,  and  with  not  a  cloud  to 
mar  the  sky  of  happiness,  the  various 
patrons  found  their  way  to  the  picnic 
grounds.  Of  course,  the  children  met  at 
the  school  and  marched  to  the  grounds 
headed  by  the  band,  but  busy  mothers 
found  their  way  later  to  the  park  on  the 
bank  of  the  lazy  stream  dignified  by  the 
name  of  river. 

The  neighborhood  group  in  whom  we 
are  interested  found  benches  far  from  the 
maddening  crowd,  where  they  visited  with 
passing  friends  or  tatted,  pausing  once 
in  a  while  to  tear  off  a  coupon  for  the 
children,  said  coupon  to  be  redeemed  for 
a  glass  of  lemonade  from  the  communit}' 
barrel.  So  the  day  passed  on,  taking  its 
toll  of  strength  from  each  one,  leaving  in 
its  wake  the  wish  that  the  men  might 
hurry  so  they  could  have  supper  and  get 
the  tired  children  home  to  bed.     There 
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were  other  reasons  for  wishing  the  men 
would  hurry,  for  ominous  black  clouds 
of  regular  picnic  day  variety  were  piling 
up  in  the  west.  The  idea  of  going  home 
was  mentioned,  but  since  the  men  could 
not  be  notified,  it  was  decided  that,  as 
the  crowd  thinned,  they  w^ould  gather 
with  their  belongings  in  the  bandstand 
the  musicians  had  vacated. 

As  it  grew  near  the  time  for  the  men  to 
arrive,  anxious  wifely  eyes  watched  the 
shaded  pathway,  now  dusk  because  of 
the  low  clouds,  hoping  each  moment  to 
see  the  fathers  approach.  Finally  they 
were  to  be  seen  hurrying  along  and  when 
the  group  was  assembled,  there  was  a 
suggestion  made  by  a  timid  soul  that  it 
might  be  better  to  go  home  and  picnic 
on  the  Allisons'  spacious  porch.  But 
some  one  finally  said,  "It's  merely 
sprinkling.  Why  riot  eat,  since  we're 
here.^"  I  am  hoping  for  the  sake  of  Mr. 
Cook's  apoplectic  nature  that  he  will 
never  learn  the  identity  of  the  one 
who  rashly  suggested  remaining  in  the 
bandstand. 

The  tablecloth  was  spread,  the  appe- 
tizing food  set  forth  with  order  and 
decency,  as  became  a  group  of  people 
who  saw  a  bad  storm  settling  down  to  a 
mere  quiet  drizzle.  Mr.  Roger  had 
bought  a  pail  of  lemonade  from  the  man 
who  had  been  the  high  priest  of  the 
lemonade  barrel.  The  ladies  served  the 
food  until  they  saw  that  no  one  wanted 
for  anything,  and  then  with  sighs  of 
happiness  filled  their  own  plates  and  sat 
down,  ready  to  appreciate  to  the  utmost 
the  bountiful  feast  provided.  They  were 
ready  to  enjoy  it,  but  enjoy  it  they  did 
not,  for  at  that  moment  a  single,  low- 
swinging,  viciously  inclined  cloud  came 
darting  out  from  the  background  of  gloom 
and  swooped  uninvited  down  upon  the 
scene,  with  such  a  gust  of  wind  that  there 
were  actually  white  caps  of  weaves  in  the 
lemonade  pail!  No  one  had  time  to 
become  seasick  by  watching  them,  for  it 
was  all  hands  to  the  rescue.  Mrs.  Cook 
plumped  one  foot  on  an  escaping  pile  of 
paper  napkins,  pressed  a  knee  against  a 


ballooning  corner  of  the  tablecloth,  hov- 
ered over  the  salad  in  a  vain  effort  to 
prevent  the  flying  dirt  from  giving  it  an 
appearance  of  being  over-spiced.  Mr. 
Allison  was  caught  enjoying  a  piece  of 
his  wife's  donation  of  fried  chicken,  and 
upon  her  frantic  cry  to  hold  down  the 
cake,  which  had  not  yet  been  cut,  he 
plunged  the  drumstick  head  on  through 
the  icing.  He  has  wondered  ever  since 
why  it  is  that  a  woman  asks  a  man  to  do 
something  for  her  and  then  seems  to  lack 
appreciation  when  he  instantly  does  her 
bidding. 

Poor  Mrs.  Roger  had  a  new  Panam.;- 
hat.  When  she  saw  it  cavorting  about, 
daintily  touching  each  and  every  article 
of  food  set  forth,  her  simple  faith  saw 
therein  a  speedy  punishment  for  her 
having  worn  a  perfectly  good  hat  to  a 
picnic.  The  children  hovered  like  birds 
in  leafy  boughs,  trying  to  keep  warm 
while  the  temperature  dropped,  dry 
while  the  slanting  rain  reached  every 
corner  of  the  bandstand,  and  gay,  though 
they  saw  signs  of  a  speedy  end  to  their 
feasting.  By  heroic  efforts,  the  food  was 
hastily,  and  for  the  most  part,  safely 
stowed  away  in  the  baskets,  and  Mrs. 
Allison  was  prevailed  upon  to  wrap 
herself  in  the  tablecloth.  Even  that  did 
not  keep  her  from  showing  how  chilled 
she  was.  But  she  strove  valiantly  not  to 
add  to  the  general  discomfort  by  show- 
ing her  feelings.  Her  husband  noticed 
her  shivering  and  said  he  thought  hot 
coffee  would  be  more  appropriate  than 
lemonade.  Mr.  Cook  had  been  inwardly 
seething  and  at  that  he  erupted,  "Any 
fire  enough  to  boil  coffee  would  seem  a 
blessing  sent  by  a  forgiving  Providence 
to  foolish  mortals  who  would  go  to  a 
picnic."  If  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Cook  i.ad 
vowed  he  would  not  take  time  to  go  to 
this  picnic  when  it  was  first  mentioned. 
Mrs.  Roger  heard  the  word  "fire,"  as  she 
hovered  there  with  her  arms  folded, 
trying  to  keep  warm,  and  the  word  awoke 
her  brain  to  action.  "What  was  it  about 
fire,  anyhow.^  Oh,  yes,  fireless,  that  was 
it,  fireless!"     In  the  stress  and  hurry  the 
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other  ladles  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  happy  little  reminder  to  their  hus- 
bands of  how  much  they  enjoyed  their 
cookers,  but  not  Mrs.  Roger.  Far  be  it 
from  that  dear,  tactless  soul  ever  to 
forget  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong 
moment!  And  smiling  sweetly  around 
at  the  glum  faces  of  the  men,  who  seeing 
the  deluge  now  upon  them,  were  thinking 
of  croup,  toothache  and  earache,  each 
according  to  his  family's  weakness,  she 
said,  "Did  you  men  know  that  this  is  a 
*fireless'  picnic.'"'  Mr.  Cook  opened 
his  mouth  to  reply,  but  as  Mrs.  Roger 
continued  talking  he  closed  it  again  to 
keep  warm.  "Yes,  almost  everything 
here  was  cooked  in  the  fireless."  Seizing 
his  opportunity,  Mr.  Cook  showed  him- 
self far   from    being   extinct   by   saying. 


"Yes,  fireless,  I  should  say  so,  even  the 
weather.  I  wish  I  had  an  old-fashioned 
kitchen  range  for  about  five  minutes!" 
What  more  he  might  have  said  there  is 
no  telling,  but  just  at  that  moment  a 
capacious  motor  truck  drew  up  beside 
the  bandstand.  On  its  windshield  was 
the  magic  word  "Service."  A  deep 
throated  call  of  "  Last  trip  to  the  car  line  " 
cleared  the  atmosphere  as  no  sudden 
shower  on  a  dusty  day  had  ever  done. 

Later  on,  watching  the  rainbow  from 
her  comfortable  chair  on  the  warm  side 
of  her  porch,  Mrs.  Cook  meditated  thus, 
as  she  watched  the  clouds  clearing  like- 
wise from  her  husband's  countenance, 
"No  drownings,  no  broken  bones,  home 
safe  and  sound.  But  what  a  hornet's 
nest  a  tactless  woman  can  stir  up!" 


Time  Thrift 

By  Margaret  Wheeler  Ross 


I 


CANNOT  understand,"  said  Grace 
Murray,  taking  up  her  darning  bag 
for  an  afternoon's  visit  with  her 
friend  Hilda  Green,  "why  people  do  not 
preach  time-thrift  as  zealously  as  they 
do  money-thrift." 

"Yes,  since  time  is  money,"  answered 
Hilda. 

"It  is  perfectly  true,"  went  on  Grace, 
as  she  pulled  out  a  long  black  stocking 
and  surveyed  an  ugly  hole,  "that  the 
woman  who  will  stint  and  grind  in  the 
most  niggardly  fashion  in  money  matters 
will  be  absolutely  improvident  of  her 
spare  moments,  and  will  thereby  dissipate 
hours  that  might  be  turned  to  profit." 

"But  most  women,"  interrupted  Hilda, 
as  she  tatted  vigorously,  "have  not  been 
trained  in  saving  time,  and  after  all,  as  is 
everything  else,  it  is  a  matter  of  training." 

"That's  the  rub,"  assented  Grace,  "the 
mother  who  will  teach  penny-wise  thrift 
to  her  children  in  finances  will  allow  them 
to  indulge  in  pound-foolishness  when 
spending  their  time.     That  is  the  most 


difficult  problem  I  have  to  meet  in  the 
rearing  of  my  children.  They  chafe 
under  the  restrictions  I  place  upon  them, 
because  so  many  of  their  playmates  are 
totally  undisciplined   in   time-thrift." 

"Well,  certainly,  you  seem  to  have 
your  domestic  machinery  under  perfect 
control,  for  the  regularity  and  serenity  of 
your  home  life  is  the  envy  of  most  of  the 
women  in  the  neighborhood,"  put  in 
Hilda. 

"That's  the  best  sort  of  a  compliment," 
replied  Grace.  "I'd  rather  my  neighbors 
judged  me  a  successful  housekeeper  than 
anything  else." 

"  I  see  I  cannot  flatter  you,"  said  Hilda, 
as  she  straightened  a  tangled  thread. 

"Not  at  all,"  promptly  answered 
Grace.  "A  woman  who  has  as  much  to 
do  as  I,  and  I  might  add,  who  fails  in  so 
many  attempts,  is  perfectly  safe  from  the 
wiles  of  flattery.  Indeed,  she  needs  a 
little  from  the  outside,  and  a  good  deal 
from  the  home  circle  properly  to  en- 
courage   her.     Perhaps,"    she    continued 
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with  a  sly  wink,  "that  is  why,  in  certain 
directions,  I  seem  to  do  well — ^you  know 
how  Jack  and  the  children,  to  quote  them, 
can  hand  out  that  jollying  dope." 

"But  seriously  speaking,"  said  Hilda, 
"here  you  are  without  money  enough  for 
a  maid,  doing  the  bulk  of  the  drudgery 
in  your  home,  and  yet  you  seem  to  find 
a  spare  moment  for  a  new  book,  a  caller 
or  a  call;  perhaps  a  party,  and  time  for 
even  such  feminine  nonsense  as  a  bit 
of  fancy  work.  Come  now,  give  me  your 
recipe." 

"Here  it  is  —  one  magic  word;  and  it 
is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  every  large 
business  concern,  system.  Now  the 
great  enterprise  confronting  each  one  of 
us  is  the  successful  culmination  of  the 
individual  life.  It  matters  not  where  we 
are  nor  what  we  are  doing,  this  victorious 
end  is  the  aim  of  all.  Though  some 
women  have  better  opportunities,  more 
money,  wider  acquaintance,  and  greater 
genius  than  others,  no  one  can  conscien- 
tiously say  she  has  less  time  than  her 
sister.  She  may  have  more  demands 
upon  her  share  of  time,  but  that  should 
make  her  the  more  thrifty  with  its 
expenditure." 

"A  time  for  ever>'thing,  and  every- 
thing on  time,  would  be  a  good  running 
mate  for  the  old  adage,  wouldn't  it.^" 
put  in  Hilda. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  emphatically  answered 
Grace,  "for  that  would  mean  system. 
There  is  no  work  so  nearly  routine,  and, 
therefore,  so  adaptable  to  regular  division 
and  assignment,  as  is  housework.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  no  form'of  labor 
done  with  so  little  system.  Now  in  my 
home  I  use  the  card  index,  just  as  a  first- 
class  business  house  would  do.  I  have 
a  list  of  the  days  of  the  week  with  regu- 
larly assigned  employment  for  each  day 
for  all  of  us.  Then  the  days  are  sub- 
divided into  parts,  and  special  duties 
allotted  to  each  subdivision,  then  into 
hours  with  certain  tasks  for  each  hour. 
We  all  work  on  time,  and  the  gain  is 
astonishing,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
admit  that  we  do  not  seem  to  be  rushed. 


nor  mechanically   stupid  in   our  living." 

"To  the  contrary,"  replied  Hilda,  "you 
seem  to  have  more  leisure  than  most  of 
us  in  the  neighborhood,  and  you  get  more 
done  with  less  hurry  and  rush." 

"Well,  you  see,"  went  on  Grace,  "to 
start  out  on  Monday  morning  with  a 
well-planned  week  puts  the  reins  of  the 
domestic  government  at  once  into  the 
housekeeper's  hands.  There  is  no  waste 
of  time  in  deciding  what  to  do  first,  and 
the  result  is  a  successful  journey  to  the 
Saturday  night  goal.  If  the  children 
thoroughly  understand  what  is  expected 
of  each  one  of  them  in  doing  their  part  — 
and  they  should  have  a  part,  there  is  then 
no  loss  of  time  in  wrangling  over  which 
one  shall  do  certain  things,  and  besides, 
you  can  hold  them  individually  respon- 
sible for  the  thing  they  fail  to  do,  which 
you  will  admit  is  good  discipline,  and 
helpful   in   character  development." 

"I  begin  to  see  now  how  you  manage 
to  get  so  much  help  from  your  children," 
put  in  Hilda. 

"Time-thrift;  that's  all,"  replied 
Grace.  "I've  seen  too  many  homes 
where  the  rush  begins  in  the  morning 
when  the  children  are  hurried  off  to 
school  with  a  hastily  prepared  and  a 
half-eaten  breakfast,  and  ends  with  the 
drawing  of  the  curtains  at  bed-time  on 
a  scene  of  utter  confusion  and  disorder, 
as  the  weary  mother  lies  down,  worn  out 
in  body  and  mind,  a  martyr  to  anarchism. 
It  is  just  such  domestic  chaos  Stevenson 
had  in  mind  when  he  said:  'Into  how 
many  homes  would  not  the  note  of  the 
Monastery  bell,  dividing  the  day  into 
manageable  portions,  bring  peace  of 
mind  and  healthy  activity  of  the  body!'  " 

Grace  paused,  as  she  folded  a  neatly- 
darned  pair  of  hose. 

"Go  on,"  said  Hilda,  as  her  shuttle  flew 
faster  and  faster,  "I'm  terribly  interested, 
and  it  is  all  so  businesslike." 

"When  Iwas  a  bride,"  resumed  Grace, 
"some  one  gave  me  a  cookbook  that  had 
on  the  inside  cover  a  dedication  some- 
thing like  this:  'To  those  plucky  house- 
wives who  master  their  work,  instead  of 
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allowing  it  to  master  them.'  I  made  up 
my  mind  then  to  be  thrifty  with  my  time, 
and  to  apportion  it  systematically,  that 
I  might  be  master,  instead  of  slave  to  that 
grinding  tyrant,  Drudgery.  It  took  me 
a  good  many  years  to  work  out  my  system 
satisfactorily,  just  as  it  does  any  business 
concern,  and  mine  would  not  do  for 
everybody,  but  I  am  satisfied  that,  funda- 
mentally, some  form  of  card-index  system 
could  be  adopted  with  profit  in  time- 
saving  in  every  home,  each  housewife 
working  out  her  own  scheme  in  minor 
details." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  said  Hilda,  "you 
have  certainly  put  me  to  thinking  along 
different  lines." 

"Oh!  there  are  so  many  small  ways  in 
which  you  can  practice  time-thrift," 
resumed  Grace.  "You  can  enlarge  your 
speaking  vocabulary  by  memorizing  and 
defining  words  while  you  are  making  your 
toilet  for  the  afternoon  —  keep  a  list 
pinned  up  on  the  dresser;  and  you  can 
commit  quotations  and  inspiring  verses 
and  hymns  while  you  are  making  beds 
and  dusting  and  washing  dishes  —  that 
sort  of  housework  does  not  require  con- 
centration, and  it  keeps  one  from  getting 
into  careless  mental  habits,  allowing  the 
mind  to  be  idle,  or  drift  along  on  the 
petty  affairs  of  life." 

"You'd  be  a  lot  happier,  too,"  p)ut  in 
Hilda,  "you  would  not  be  pitying  yourself 
so  much,  as  you  are  apt  to  do  when  at 
the  same  old  routine  tasks." 

"Right  you  are,"  replied  Grace.  "And 
another  thing,  you  can  keep  your  needle 
work  or  the  darning  bag  handy  so  you 
won't  have  to  waste  time  while  you  visit 
with  your  friends,"  laughed  Grace. 

"I'm  going  to  take  my  doll  rags  and 
go  home,"  pouted  Hilda. 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Grace,  "for  I'm 
not  through.  You  can  keep,  on  the 
kitchen  table,  a  magazine  of  current 
afi"airs,  that  you  can  look  into  while  you 
wait  for  the  kettle  to  boil,  and  the  gems 
to  brown  ^- or  burn,"  she  laughed,  "and 
then  you'll  know  a  few  things  about 
which  you   can   talk  intelligently  to  his 


Royal  Highness  at  meal-times,  and 
thereby  retain  his  respect  and  admira- 
tion — ■  but,  let  me  give  you  a  note  of 
warning,  born  of  bitter  experience,  don't 
try  to  do  any  of  these  mental  stunts  when 
you  are  actually  cooking  —  that  is  bak- 
ing, and  the  like,  or  the  results  might 
be  disastrous." 

"Something  might  go  in  you  couldn't 
take  out,  and  vice  versa,"  laughed  Hilda. 

"Exactly,"  replied  Grace,  "for  suc- 
cessful cooking  really  requires  thought 
and  concentration.  But  that,  you  know, 
is  only  one  phase  of  housekeeping,  and 
it,  too,  can  be  greatly  simplified  by  time- 
thrift,  — •  planning  ahead,  and  using  up 
the  odd  moments  in  making  things,  for 
instance.  I  tell  you,"  she  solemnly  con- 
tinued, "the  live?  of  all  those  who  have 
become  truly  great  are  testimonials  to  the 
value  of  time-thrift.  They  lived  no 
longer  than  others,  but  they  lived  more 
wisely.  Matthew  Arnold  accomplished 
his  great  work  by  using  every  minute  in 
systematic  routine,  and  he  was  a  great 
man  who  did  much  drudgery.  So  also 
did  Gladstone  and  Ruskin.  Many  of 
the  best-known  women  in  literature  have 
done  their  share  of  drudgery,  and  have 
surmounted  the  obstacles  over  which 
the  average  woman  falls  by  using  the 
moments  that  their  less  systematic  sisters 
waste." 

"Time-thrift,"  mused  Hilda,  toying 
with  her  shuttle,  "those  are,  indeed, 
magic  words."  .  - 

"  I  think  so,"  replied  Grace.  "  I  tell  you, 
if  we  will  be  thrifty  in  the  disposition  of 
our  golden  hours,  we  will  reap  the  reward 
of  well-regulated  and  wisely  planned 
lives,  and  acquire  that  exquisite  ease  and 
perfect  poise,  that  come  only  by  orderly 
and  tranquil  living." 

"I've  enjoyed  this  visit  more  than  I 
can  tell  you,"  said  Hilda,  gathering  up 
her  things.  "I  feel  I've  learned  a  tremen- 
dous amount,  and  I'm  going  home  and 
work  out  a  card-index  system  for  the 
house  of  Hilda  Green  and  Company,  and 
I'm  going  to  adopt  for  our  trade-mark 
the  magic  words,  Time-Thrift." 


Varieties  of  Luncheons 

By  Mary  D.  Chambers 

Author  of  "Principles  of  Food  Preparation"  and  "A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work' 


LIKE  breakfasts,  there  are  many 
kinds  of  luncheons,  but  most  of 
the  varieties  of  this  meal  may  be 
grouped  under  three  heads:  The  busi- 
ness luncheon;  the  home  luncheon;  and 
the  company  luncheon. 

The  Business  Luncheon 

Too  often  this  means  a  hearty  noon 
meal,  following  a  hurried  breakfast. 
This  full  meal  at  noon,  eaten  in  the  noise 
and  rush  of  a  "Quick  Lunch"  restaurant 
or  cafeteria,  between  a  dash  from  the 
office,  or  store  and  another  dash  back,  is 
not  conducive  either  to  health  or  effi- 
ciency. A  dish  of  milk  toast  and  a  few 
figs;  or  a  cream  soup  and  a  salad;  or  a 
baked  potato  with  a  stuffing  of  grated 
cheese  and  a  little  fresh  fruit  for  top-off; 
or  a  glass  of  egg-malted  milk  and  a 
cracker;  or  a  bottle  of  kumiss  or  other 
form  of  fermented  milk  with  a  crusty 
roll;  or  any  preferred  combination  of  one 
or  two  simple,  nutritious,  and  easily 
assimilated  foods  in  such  amount  as  to 
satisfy  hunger  without  taxing  digestion, 
would  be  a  better  kind  of  luncheon  to  fit 
in  between  a  moderate  breakfast,  un- 
hurriedly enjoyed,  and  a  good  home 
dinner,  when  the  cares  of  the  day  are 
done  with. 

Somebody  has  said  that  the  business 
man's  lunch  is  responsible  for  the  busi- 
ness man's  early  physical  breakdown,  and 
that  unless  this  meal  can  be  followed  by  a 
full  thirty  minutes  of  rest  and  idleness, 
it  had  better  be  cut  out  of  the  day's 
schedule.  But  any  of  the  substitutes 
suggested  above  might  take  the  place  of 
the  heartier  and  hastily  bolted  meal  with 
much  advantage  to  all  persons  in  business 
or  professional  life  — •  or  in  school,  shop 
or  office  —  who  have  only  a  brief  time  for 
luncheon,  and  who  have  to  work  with  ^ 
body  or  brain  immediately  after  eating  it. 


The  Home  Luncheon 

Where  most  of  the  family  are  absent  at 
school  or  work,  the  housekeeper  naturally 
plans  for  a  labor-saving  luncheon.  There 
may,  or  may  not  be  a  soup,  there  will 
likely  be  cold  meat,  warmed-over  pota- 
toes, a  dish  of  canned  fruit,  bread  and 
butter,  cake  and  tea.  This  menu  will  be 
repeated  without  variation,  other  than 
cold  mutton  one  day  and  cold  beef  the 
next,  canned  pears  one  day  and  canned 
peaches  another,  until  the  meal  is  often 
a  depressing  one,  and  is  shirked  whenever 
possible. 

Yet  the  home  luncheon  can  be  planned 
to  be  both  labor-saving  and  appetizing. 
A  good,  nutritious  soup,  a  salad,  and  a 
well-relished  dessert,  with  the  usual 
accessories  of  breadstuffs,  etc.,  should 
furnish  a  delicious  luncheon.  Or  any 
of  the  one-piece  dishes,  where  meat  and 
vegetables  are  cooked  together,  and  a 
dessert  of  fruit,  ought  to  make  a  palatable 
meal.  Or  one  of  the  egg  dishes,  with  one 
or  more  uncooked  vegetables,  and  an 
easily-prepared  dessert,  would  be  another 
good  luncheon  for  the  home.  In  planning 
these  luncheons  three  chief  points  should 
be  kept  in  mind:  (1)  Select,  so  far  as 
possible,  vegetables  and  fruits  which  may 
be  served  without  cooking.  For  most 
of  us  they  are  wholesomer  uncooked,  and 
to  serA'e  them  in  this  way  saves  time  and 
work.  (2)  Be  forehanded  enough  *  to 
double  your  recipe  for  breakfast  muffins 
or  biscuit  — •  perhaps  you  can  sometimes 
bake  half  of  it  in  a  different  form  —  for 
use  at  the  luncheon  of  the  next  day  but  one^ 
when  it  can  reappear  either  after  heating 
in  the  oven  a  few  minutes,  or  transformed 
into  a  shortcake,  or  in  any  disguise  which 
will  make  it  like  an  old  friend  with  a  new 
face.  (3)  Look  up  recipes  that  take  only 
a  short  time  to  prepare,  and  that  can  be 
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cooked  in  the  fireless,  or  by  some  slow  and 
sure  method  where  the  dish  takes  care  of 
itself,  and  will  not  be  greatly  hurt  by  a 
little  more  or  a  little  less  time  in  cooking. 

The  Company  Luncheon 

The  company  luncheon  includes,  at 
least,  three  distinct  kinds.  There  is  first 
the  little  home  luncheon,  small  and  early, 
but  of  extra  good  quality,  to  which  the 
hostess  invites  a  friend  or  two,  and  which 
she  can  serve  without  a  maid.  Next, 
there  is  a  more  elaborate  luncheon,  with 
a  few  extra  courses,  which  calls  for  the 
services  of  a  trained  waitress,  if  not  a 
skilful  cook,  besides  whatever  help  the 
mistress  herself  may  give  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  dishes.  Third,  there  is  the 
highly  formal  company  luncheon,  long 
drawn  out,  and,  many  think,  over- 
elaborated.  This  should  never  be  at- 
tempted without  the  services  of  a  trained 
corps  of  household  help. 

The  company  luncheon  may  be  served 
at  any  time  from  half-past  twelve  to  two 
o'clock,  and  the  more  formal  the  luncheon 
the  more  it  inclines  to  the  later  hour.  A 
formal  luncheon  differs  only  a  little  from 
a  formal  dinner,  but  the  slight  differences 
between  luncheon  and  dinner  are  quite 
as  marked  as  those  between  breakfast  and 
luncheon.  At  luncheon,  the  soup  may 
be  either  hot  or  cold,  like  a  cold  fruit 
soup,  or  an  iced  or  jellied  bouillon.  But 
whether  hot  or  cold,  and  no  matter  what 
the  variety  of  soup,  it  is  for  luncheon 
preferably  served  in  bouillon  cups,  and 
eaten  with  bouillon  spoons.  The  chief 
meat  dish  for  luncheon  is  of  the  kind 
that  may  serve  for  a  dinner  entree,  that 
is,  something  such  as  a  fillet  of  beef,  a 
fricandeau  of  veal,  a  planked  steak  or 
fowl,  or  an  elaborate  made  dish,  rather 
than  the  great  joints  or  roasting  pieces 
that  are  used  for  the  main  course  of  a 
dinner  —  though  a  roast  joint  often  forms 
part  of  a  luncheon  in  England.  At 
luncheon,  chocolate  may  be  substituted 
for  coffee,  or  a  choice  may  be  offered  of 
chocolate,  coffee  or  tea.  The  table- 
setting  for  luncheon  is  of  a  much  more 


frilly  and  fanciful  kind  than  for  dinner, 
but  lights  are  not  used  for  decoration 
unless  there  is  need  of  them  for 
illumination. 

Women  wear  hats  to  luncheon,  as  they 
do  at  breakfast,  and  either  handsome 
tailored  suits  or  pretty  dresses,  which  are 
not  dinner  dresses.  Gloves  may  either 
be  worn,  or  carried  in  the  hand  to  the 
table.  An  English  gentlewoman,  who 
was  companion  for  many  years  to  a 
European  Princess,  told  the  writer  that 
the  Princess,  on  even  very  formal  oc- 
casions, never  put  on  her  gloves  for  a 
luncheon,  she  carried  them  in  her  hand, 
through  motives  of  economy.  An  excellent 
lesson  for  American  Princesses. 

Discussion  of  the  Three  Kinds 
of  Company  Luncheon 

For  the  small  and  homey  luncheon, 
where  the  hostess  may  have  also  to  be 
cook  and  waitress,  all  that  are  needed  to 
compose  a  dainty  and  appetizing  meal  are 
a  soup,  a  meat  dish  with  one  vegetable, 
besides  potatoes,  a  sweet  dish,  and  a  hot 
beverage.  A  salad  may,  or  may  not,  be 
added.  If  the  soup  and  the  sweet  are 
served  cold,  and  can  be  prepared  the  day 
before  or  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
she  entertains,  the  labor  of  immediate 
preparation  will  be  very  much  lessened 
for  the  hostess.  Sometimes  the  hostess 
cooks  one  or  more  dishes  at  the  table,  in 
a  chafing  dish,  and  this  adds  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  party. 

The  second,  and  more  elaborate  kind 
of  luncheon,  may  begin  with  either  fruit 
or  shellfish;  then  a  soup,  served  in 
bouillon  cups,  with  either  breadsticks  or 
croutons;  a  fish  course,  which  may  be 
Crustacea,  especially  if  fruit  was  sub- 
stituted for  shellfish  in  the  first  course. 
After  the  fish  will  come  the  chief  meat 
course;  then  the  salad;  a  sweet  course  of 
pudding,  jelly,  or  a  frozen  dish;  the 
luncheon  to  conclude  with  bonbons, 
fruit  and  coffee.  This  is  the  most  general 
sequence  of  courses  for  the  formal  com- 
pany luncheon,  and  is  elaborate  enough 
for  almost  any  occasion. 
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The  highly-elaborate  luncheon  will 
begin  with  either  choice  fruit,  oysters  or 
clams,  or  a  salpicon  or  canapes.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a  soup  of  some  kind; 
then  fish;  followed  by  an  entree;  then 
the  meat  course  with  one  or  two  vegeta- 
bles; then  a  frozen  punch,  which  precedes 
the  game  course,  which  is  served  with  the 
salad;  then  the  sweet  course;  and,  lastly, 
bonbons,  fruit  and  coffee.  The  following 
menu  shows  all  the  courses  of 


An    Elaborate    Formal    Luncheon 

Fruit  Cocktail 

Oysters 

Clam  Bouillon,  garnished  with  Whipped  Cream 

Olives  Celery 

Broiled  Smelts  Hollandaise  Sauce 

Timbales  of  Chicken  and  Spaghetti 

Grenadines  of  Beef,  larded  Mushroom  Sauce 

Candied  Sweet  Potatoes         Deviled  Tomatoes 

Sweet  Cider  Frappe 

Broiled  Squab  Romaine  Salad 

Pineapple  Alousse  Sponge  Fingers 

Bonbons  Salted  Pecans  Cluster  Raisins 

Coffee 


Camping  and  Camp-Cooking 

By  Kurt  Heppe 


WITH  the  moose  calling  in  the 
forest  it  is  timely  that  we  should 
turn  our  thoughts  to  camping 
and  to  camp-cooking. 

In  this  line  we  learn  from  the  Indians. 
These,  who  are,  practically,  always  camp- 
ing, have  developed  camp-cookery  to  a 
science. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  we  were  out  with 
a  party  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  We 
had  one  Indian  guide  and  a  carrier.  The 
guide  did  the  cooking  and  the  carrier  was 
all-round  kitchenman. 

The  members  of  the  party  had  to 
hustle  for  provender,  and  each  did  this 
within  his  limitations. 

As  we  were  traveling  light,  it  fell  to  the 
guide  to  build  the  accommodations. 
This  he  invariably  did  with  rare  genius. 
He  cut  saplings  and  built  a  crude  frame 
house,  in  the  lee  of  the  camp.  The  roof 
was  covered  with  bark-strips,  which  the 
gentlemen  of  the  party  had  to  furnish. 

Bunks  were  made  from  bough-beds, 
with  a  thick  mattress  of  dry  grass.  All 
the  raw  material  the  dude-members  of 
the  party  had  to  gather,  while  the  guide 
only  attended  to  the  craftsman  execution. 

Where  the  campiire  was,  a  deep  hole 
was  dug  and  lined  with  live  embers.  In 
this  was  set  an  earthen  vessel,  filled  with 
alternate  layers  of  cooked  beans,  wild 
onions  and  game  or  bacon.     Birch  bark 


was  fitted  into  the  top,  and  the  regular 
cover  was  then  put  on.  The  pot  was 
covered  with  live  coals  of  hardwood 
chips,  earth  filled  over  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  the  night-fire  lit  on  top. 

This  night-fire  was  another  ingenious 
device.  It  was  so  set  that  the  heat  was 
reflected  from  a  rock-wall,  or  screen,  and 
the  wood  supply  was  self-feeding.  This 
was  achieved  as  follows:  Two  saplings 
were  driven  in  the  earth  slanting  back- 
wards. In  front  of  these  were  placed  two 
logs  for  fire-dogs.  In  front  of  the  fire- 
dogs  were  two  rocks  that  held  the  burn- 
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SELF-FEEDING  xMGHT  FIRE 

ing  logs  in  place.  One  log  was  laid 
across  the  fire-dogs  so  it  rested  against 
the  holding  rocks.  Behind  this  log,  and 
ranging  upward,  on  the  slanting  saplings, 
were  other  logs,  one  always  on  top  of  the 
other.  As  the  lowermost  log  was  con- 
sumed and  fell  between  the  fire-dogs, 
the  next  one  slid  in  its  place  and  so  on, 
all  the  night  through. 

This  provided  heat  and  was  at  the  same 
time  cooking  the  breakfast  for  the  next 
morning.  We  were  having  only  two 
meals  those  days,  because  we  wanted  to 
take  full  advantage  of  daylight.  Those 
who  went  fishing  did  not  want  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  the  hunters  sometimes  went 
quite  far  away  from  camp. 

Charlie,  our  cook,  when  in  camp, 
amused  himself  with  setting  traps  and 
sometimes  brought  in  more  provender 
than  the  hunters  together. 

There  were  always  several  fires  burn- 
ing, because  he  was  a  crank  on  embers. 
He  did  all  his  cooking  in  hot  ashes 
and  used  a  process  of  extremely  slow 
cooking.  But  this  process  did  produce 
wonderful  food.  Such  corn  bread  we  had 
never  eaten  before.  He  always  bought  a 
lot  of  dry  corn,  whenever  we  passed  an 
Indian's  homestead.  He  boiled  the  corn 
in  water,  with  wood-ashes,  and  when  the 
outer  skin  began  to  soften,  he  poured  the 
corn  on  a  large  slab  of  stone  and  crushed  it 
with  another  stone.  It  was  then  patted 
into  flat  cakes,  wrapped  in  leaves  and 
buried  in  embers.  It  took  time  to  cook, 
but  oh!  boy,  when  it  was  ready! 


Fowl  he  drew,  cut  off  the  legs  and 
heads  and  wrapped  it  in  a  paste  of  clay, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  which  he 
sealed  hermetically.  This  ball  of  clay 
was  then  buried  in  hot  ashes  and  after 
two  hours  the  roast  was  done.  On 
cracking  the  clay  the  feathers  came  off 
with  the  clay  and  all  the  juices  were  in 
the  flesh.     It  was   deliciously  tasty. 

From  macerated  acorns,  with  dried 
cherries  and  service  berries,  he  made  a  sort 
of  flat  cake;  also  very  good. 

Coffee  he  made  by  roasting  the  macer- 
ated acorns,  and  while  it  was  not  exactly 
"Biltmore"  coffee,  yet  it  made  a  very 
refreshing  drink. 

Fish  was  baked  in  leaves  in  hot  ashes, 
or  else  a  pointed  stick  was  thrust  into  its 
neck  and  the  stick  planted  in  the  earth 
near  the  fire.  In  this  way  the  fish  was 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  be- 
came gradually  roasted;  when  it  was  done 
on  one  side,  the  stick  was  turned  and  the 
other  side  was  set  to  the  fire. 

Bread  of  wheat-dough  was  made  the 
same  way.  A  stiff  dough  was  made  and 
wound  spirally  around  a  pole.  The  pole 
was  set  in  the  earth  in  such  wise  that  the 
bread  baked  first  on  one  side  and  then,  on 
turning  the  pole,  it  became  done  on  the 
other  side. 

As  we  often  were  away  from  settle- 
ments for  a  long  time,  he  provided  us 
with  but.ter  from  hickory  and  filbert 
nuts.  These  he  crushed  and  dropped  into 
boiling  water.     The  fat  he  skimmed  off 
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and  preserved  in  birch-bark  basins.  The 
nutmeats  he  later  mixed  with  his  roasts 
and  breads,  and  the  nutwater  made  a  very 
refreshing  drink. 

Of  birch  bark  he  peeled  off  the  outer 
bark  and  used  only  the  bast.  This  could 
be  incised  and  bent  just  like  cardboard. 
For  basins  he  attached  the  outer  rim  to  a 
hardwood  holder  and  in  this  way  made  all 
kinds  of  utensils.  The  binding,  the  same 
as  the  binding  of  the  bark-slabs  of  the 
roof,  was  done  with  bast-fiber. 

Ladles  were  made  by  fastening  a  round 
piece  of  bast  on  one  end  in  a  split  stick. 
Spoons  and  forks  were  carved  from  hard- 
wood  branches. 

When  we  were  on  short  trips  and  had 
killed  an  animal,  he  would  cut  the 
paunch,  trim  out  a  large,  square  piece, 
fasten  it  between  four  sticks  and  then  put 
in  water,  blood  and  meat,  and  by  con- 
tinually immersing  hot  stones  he  pre- 
pared a  very  strengthening  soup.  The 
stones  were  heated  in  a  fire  some  distance 
away  from  the  hide,  and,  when  hunters 
had  been  out  all  day,  a  hot  meal  was  not  to 
be  despised. 

He  also  sometimes  baked  large  fish  on 
a  board  of  hardwood,  in  a  regular  stone- 
chamber,  which  had  been  heated  by 
having  had  hot  embers  in  it. 

The  game,  when  we  were  in  camp,  was 
always  aged  before  being  used.  For  this 
purpose  it  was  cleaned  and  the  diflFerent 
pieces  wrapped  in  rushes,  so  that  birds 
could  not  get  at  it.  It  was  hung  high 
up  in  the  trees. 

Smoked  fish  was  prepared  by  cutting 
it  first  in  halves,  then  incising  the  meat 
down  to  the  skin,  so  that  the  dry  air  could 
reach  every  part,  and  it  was  later  hung  up 
in  the  smoke. 


HEAT  RADIATING  BACK  INTO  TENT 

Meat  was  cut  in  very  thin  and  long 
slices  and  these  were  first  hung  over 
scaffolds  and  later  in  the  smoke. 

Roots',  and  even  fruits  and  berries  were 
dried  and  preserved.  Charlie  always  had 
some  kind  of  fruit  for  his  cakes.  On 
rainy  days  and  on  long  marches  these 
little  attentions  came  in  most  agreeably. 

A  number  of  times  when  we  were  canoe- 
ing and  wanted  to  reach  a  certain  destina- 
tion before  dusk,  we  just  had  parched 
corn,  which  had  been  mixed  with  grease 
or  nutfat.  It  was  wonderfully  sustaining. 
With  that  went  a  cold  draught  of  acorn 
coffee. 

That  the  food  was  wholesome  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  were  all 
gaining  weight,  notwithstanding  the 
strenuous  exercise  we  were  undergoing. 

We  white  people  would  have  starved 
amidst  plenty,  if  it  had  not  been  for  these 
ingenious  redskins.  They  could  find 
tree-fruits  and  earth-roots  where  no 
white  man  would  have  suspected  food- 
substance. 

But  the  glory  of  all  of  Charlie's  cook- 
ing was  undoubtedly  the  bean-pot,  from 
the  bean-hole.  Its  contents  we  could 
eat  every  day  and  never  get  tired  of  it. 
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The  Call  to  Duty 

Let  us  now  be  up  and  doing  — 

Faith  renewing  — 
For  the  world  needs  us  today. 
In  our  hearts  a  bold  endeavor 

Now  and  ever 
To  press  on  for  RIGHT  alway. 

On  all  sides  is  mischief  brewing, 

Sin  accruing,  — 
Loyalty  to  God  and  man 
Is  assuming  false  proportions, 

Strange  contortions, 
Founded  on  a  selfish  plan. 

All  the  world  is  seeking  pleasure 

Without  measure  — 
If  the  cost  be  right  or  wrong. 
And  the  inner  soul  is  stunted 

When  confronted 
By  the  things  for  which  hearts  long. 

Let  us  herald  for  the  story 

And  the  glory 
Of  a  life  upright  and  true. 
Let  us  advocate  clean  living  — 

Ever  giving 
Thought  to  honor's  point  of  view. 

Caroline   E.    Sumner. 


Every  page  of  American  Cookery 
bears  matters  of  interest  and  profit  to 
housekeepers.  On  account  of  its  form 
and  size  it  is  easily  handled   and   read. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT 

ONCE,  as  a  people,  we  had  more  or 
less  pleasant  subjects  of  thought. 
These  were  matters  pertaining  to  letters 
and  history,  science  and  art,  recreation 
and  travel.  Even  our  politics  barely  pro- 
vided enough  excitement  to  give  zest  to 
life.  Today  thrust  upon  our  attention, 
in  conspicuous  headlines  of  the  daily  press, 
are  tales  of  strikes  and  combines,  profit- 
eering and  grafting,  propagandism,  social- 
ism, sovietism,  etc.  Certainly  these  are 
not  agreeable  subjects  of  thought;  they 
are  indicative  of  the  after-effects  of  war, 
and  the  widespread  unrest  of  the  times. 
Often  it  seems  people  are  more  united  in 
their  struggles  for  existence  than  in  their 
days  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

"Now  there  are  three  qualities,"  says 
an  eminent  observer  of  men  and  events, 
"which  are  essential  to  success,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  future  happiness;  viz., 
honesty,  industry  and  thrift.  Without 
these  there  can  be  no  success  that  is  en- 
titled to  credit;  with  them  there  can  be  no 
failure  that  is  subject  to  criticism."  Suc- 
cess or  power,  individual  or  national,  has 
its  basis  in  character,  in  doing  what  is 
right.  "Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation; 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 

OUR  DAILY  BREAD 

O  WHERE  are  the  fifty  thousand  new 
subscribers  who  ought  to  be  added 
to  our  family  of  readers.?  Now,  if  ever, 
is  the  time  when  people  are  interested  in 
thrift  and  economy,  food  and  cookery, 
health  and  eflficiency.  The  relation  of  fit 
and  wholesome  food  to  individual  and 
social  well-being  is  just  beginning  to  be 
fully  comprehended  and  realized.  "Tell 
me  what  you  eat  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
you  are"  has  national  or  world-wide  sig- 
nificance. A  shortage  in  a  single  essen- 
tial food-product  upsets  the  world.  The 
thing  of  first  importance  in  the  great  prob- 
lem of  living  is  to  feed  people.  Our  daily 
bread  is  ever  the  leading  topic  of  this 
household  publication.  Would  that  some 
Laymen's   League  might  put  a  copy  of 
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American  Cookery  into  every  home 
in  America  that  could  receive  benefit  from 
its  perusal.  We  would  appeal  to  house- 
keepers everywhere  that  now  is  the  time 
to  look  well  to  the  ways  of  your  house- 
hold! Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  American  Cookery!  We  wish  to 
make  American  Cookery  so  useful  and 
desirable  to  home-makers  that  old  sub- 
scriptions will  be  cheerfully  renewed  and 
many  new  subscriptions  will  be  added 
monthly  to  our  list. 

A  BUSINESS  POINT  OF  VIEW 

AMERICAN  COOKERY  believes 
in  scientific  study  and  research, 
in  progress  and  improvement  in  every 
form;  at  the  same  time  it  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  average  housekeeper  has  to  do 
chiefly  with  the  results  of  the  studies  and 
researches  of  the  scientists,  rather  than 
with  their  theories  and  formulas.  The 
American  kitchen  is  a  private  laboratory, 
the  main  object  of  which  is  the  prepara- 
tion and  serving  of  palatable  and  whole- 
some food  to  the  several  members  of  a 
household. 

The  saying  is  trite :  The  oldest  business 
in  the  world,  the  universal  business  of  the 
world,  is  that  of  getting  a  living.  The 
purpose  of  government  and  civilization, 
of  commerce  and  industry,  of  art  and 
invention,  is  to  keep  unbroken  the  pro- 
cession of  human  beings  who,  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream,  travel  the  highway  of 
life.  To  the  end  that  life  be  made  pos- 
sible and  pleasant,  the  labor  and  ingenu- 
ity of  mankind  are  exercised.  It  is  to  the 
general  welfare  that  children  be  born  of 
sound  bodies  and  minds;  that  they  be 
properly  fed  and  their  minds  and  bodies 
so  developed  that  each  can  do  his  share 
of  the  world's  work,  when  his  turn  comes. 

Surely  the  business  of  housekeeping  is 
an  undertaking  of  no  mean  order.  It 
is  fundamental,  universal  and  vital  to 
human  well-being.  In  these  days  of 
change  and  stress,  the  subject  of  food  has 
become  of  especial  significance.  As  never 
before  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  con- 
cerned in  the  production  and  distribution 


of  food.  The  influence  of  conditions  pre- 
vailing today  is  felt  in  every  home  and 
increases  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
every  housewife  in  the  land.  Is  not  the 
American  kitchen  the  last  place  to  be 
disregarded;  should  not  whatever  con- 
tributes to  efficiency  of  effort  here  be 
considered  well-nigh  indispensable.?  The 
favor  of  a  renewal  of  subscription  to 
American  Cookery,  in  every  instance, 
will  be  thankfully  received. 

ONE  PERSON  NOT  TO  BE  PITIED  — 
YOURSELF 

SELF-PITY  is  death  to  growth,  to 
initiative,  to  success.  The  man  who 
pities  himself  has  no  pity  for  any  one  else. 
Being  constantly  sorry  for  yourself  con- 
duces to  the  development  of  an  enormous 
egoism.  A  person  whose  sole  thought  is 
centered  on  himself  discovers  an  amazing 
number  of  reasons  why  he  should  receive 
special  consideration.  He  insists  that 
others  should  recognize  his  claims  to  at- 
tention and  favor,  and  when  they  are  not 
forthcoming,  he  develops  a  deep-seated 
grouch. .  And  the  man  with  a  grouch 
is  doomed  to  failure,  humiliation  and 
contempt. 

Make  allowances  for  everything  and 
everybody  but  yourself.  Put  yourself 
in  the  other  fellow's  shoes.  When  you 
discover  how  hard  and  in  how  many 
places  they  pinch,  you  will  not  condemn 
him  so  harshly  for  his  sins  of  omission 
and  commission,  and  it  may  dawn  upon 
you  that  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can  under 
difficult  circumstances. 

When  your  shoes  pinch,  and  you  are 
inclined  to  ask  to  be  excused  from  this, 
that  and  the  other  job,  because  of  it  — 
don't!  Change  your  shoes,  or  take  the 
pinch  out  of  them  in  one  way  or  another, 
but  for  your  own  sake,  never  let  on  that 
your  feet  hurt.  Nobody  is  interested  in 
your  feet.  Every  man  is  thinking  about 
his  own.  The  man  who  expects  and 
exacts  special  consideration  may  get  it, 
under  protest,  but  he  gets  something 
quite  different,  with  usury,  at  the  first 
opportunity. 
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The  average  man  resents  being  forced 
to  consider  another  person's  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  there  is  no  surer  way  to  make 
him  your  enemy  than  to  attempt  to  force 
him  to  pay  honor  and  respect,  and  show- 
special  favor  where  he  does  not  consider 
it  due  nor  deserved. — •  a.  j.  s. 

THRIFT  AND  SAVING 

THRIFT  is  the  expression  of  real 
patriotism  in  these  days,  just  as  it 
was  in  the  period  of  the  war.  That  warn- 
ing and  appeal  has  just  been  issued  to  the 
American  people  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Credit  Men  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  directed  from  New  York  to  each 
of  its  members.  "  The  dance  of  industrial 
death  in  which  the  people  of  America  are 
now  participating  should  cease  before 
they  have  to  pay  the  piper,"  the  appeal 
declares,  in  urging  the  American  people 
to  desist  from  their  "rampage  of  ex- 
travagance." 

"The  extravagance  of  our  people  since 
Armistice  Day  is  one  of  those  psychologi- 
cal phenomena  to  which  man  is  subject. 
During  the  war  we  sacrificed  gladly,  but 
with  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
restrained  feeling  broke  loose,  and  we  went 
on  a  rampage  of  extravagance,  such  as 
never  before  has  been  exhibited  in  the  land. 

"This  nation  is  sound  fundamentally, 
and  this  soundness  will  continue,  if  people 
will  give  up  their  folly,  will  become  more 
diligent,  will  work  as  human  beings  should 
work,  during  a  time  of  stress  and  strain. 
Thrift  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  expression 
of  real  patriotism  in  these  days,  just  as 
it  was  in  the  period  of  the  war.  The 
people  who  spend  recklessly  are  losing 
sight  of  the  nation's  traditions;  Indeed, 
they  are  endangering  our  institutions, 
which  some  low  spirits  we  are  harboring 
are  secretly  plotting  to  destroy. 

"We  should  practise  and  preach  con- 
stantly, declaring  that,  for  ourselves,  we 
shall  do  our  best  to  stop  this  insanity  and 
bring  to  a  close  the  melodrama,  of  extrava- 
gance that  Is  casting  fear  Into  the  hearts 
of  the  people  and  producing  results  that 
are  immoral  and  destructive. 


"Prices  can  be  lowered  by  economies 
practised  all  along  the  line,  if  labor  as 
well  as  capital  will  do  Its  part.  'Watch 
the  price'  has  been  our  watchword  for 
months.  Here  has  been  the  chief  danger 
point  in.  our  situation  and  we  welcome 
anything  that  will  keep  prices  from  soar- 
ing to  a  point  from  which  violent  reaction 
would  inevitably  bring  on  a  sudden 
collapse  In  our  structure." 

The  stand  taken  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Credit  Men  on  the  economic 
situation  has  been  previously  expressed 
in  co-operation  with  the  campaign  of  the 
Savings  Division  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, for  it  was  realized  that  thrift  and 
saving  could  not  produce  an  adequate 
economic  effect,  unless  the  savings  gained 
were  safeguarded  in  safe  and  productive 
investments.  Such  investment  is  pro- 
vided by  the  savings  securities  of  the 
government.  War  Savings  Stamps  and 
Treasury  Savings  Certificates,  designed 
to  obviate  the  mistaken  policy  of  "sav- 
ing at  the  spigot  and  wasting  at  the 
bunghole." 

The  annual  copies  of  American 
Cookery  can  be  preserved  and  used  for 
reference.  Specimen  copies  are  sent  upon 
request  by  card  or  otherwise.  We  wel- 
come as  subscribers  and  readers  those 
who  want  just  the  kind  of  publication 
we  present. 

Adventure 

My  little  eager  soul  and  I 

Went  on  adventurings. 

And  always  slipped  my  soul  ahead; 

I  could  not  catch  her  as  she  fled. 

The  flagstones  in  the  morning  heat 

Were  hot  beneath  my  truant  feet; 

And  in  the  meadows  wide,  alas, 

There  were  sharp  prickings  in  the  grass. 

My  body  stumbled  on  afoot; 

My  soul  flew  forth  on  wings. 

My  little  sated  soul  and  I 

Came  back  from  venturings. 

And  always  dragged  my  soul  behind 

With  tendrils  'round  her  dreams  entwined. 

My  weary  body  trudged  ahead 

At  thoughts  of  supper  and  of  bed; 

But  she  forever  turned  her  eyes 

Back  to  the  glamor  of  the  skies. 

Empty  her  mind  of  bread  and  milk 

And  full  of  visionings. 

Helen   Coale   Crew. 


ICED   COFFEE    (See  page  120) 

Seasonable-and-Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill  and  Mary  D.  Chambers 

TN   ALL   recipes   where  flour  is   used,  unless   otherwise  stated,  the   flour  is   measured  after  sifting- 

once.      Where    flour    is    measured    by  cups,  the  cup  is    filled  with    a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful 'is 

meant.      A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful.      In  flour 

mixtures  where  yeast  is  called  for,  use  bread  flour;   in  all  other  flour  mixtures,  use  cake  or  pastry  flour. 


Minted  Peas  with  Lettuce 

CHOP  a  half-cup  of  green  mint,  and 
put  Into  a  saucepan  with  two 
heads  of  lettuce,  sliced,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  onion  juice,  one  quart  of 
young  peas,  one-half  a  cup  of  stock  or 
water,  and  seasoning  to  taste  of  salt  and 
pepper.  Cover  saucepan  closely,  and 
cook  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes, 
shaking  the  saucepan  once  in  a  while  to 
prevent  burning.  When  peas  are  tender 
stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  rubbed 
smooth  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
and  one  cup  of  rich  cream.  Let  the  whole 
come  to  a  boil  and  serve  very  hot. 

New  Potatoes  a  la  Baviere 

Slice  four  good-sized  new  potatoes, 
and  arrange  one-half  of  these  In  a  casse- 
role, previously  well  greased.  Over  the 
potatoes  arrange  slices  of  hard-boiled 
egg;  dot  these  with  little  bits  of  butter, 
and  sprinkle  with  salt  and  paprika.  Mix 
one  cup  of  heavy  cream  with  one  table- 
spoonful  of  made  mustard,  and  pour  one- 


half  of  this  over  the  potatoes.  Add  the 
remaining  half  of  the  potatoes,  with 
sliced,  hard-boiled  eggs  as  before,  butter 
and  seasoning,  and  cover  with  the  rest  of 
the  cream.  Place  over  the  top  a  layer  of 
buttered  crumbs  mixed  with  grated  hard 
cheese,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  the 
cream  bubbles  up  through  the  crumbs. 

Delicious  Cabbage 

Cook  a  four-pound  head  of  firm  white 
cabbage  in  boiling  water  until  done. 
Drain,  chop,  season  with  two  teaspoon- 


WATERMELON   SALAD   (See  page    126) 
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fuls  of  salt  and  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of 
pepper;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  heavy  cream,  two 
beaten  eggs,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
vinegar.  Stir  all  the  ingredients  well 
together,  pour  into  a  buttered  baking 
dish,  bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  the  surface 
is  a  light  brown,  and  serve  while  warm. 

Halibut  Steaks  with  Lobster 
Sauce 

Have  two  halibut  steaks  cut  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  thickness.  Lay  thin 
slices  of  salt  pork  upon  a  fish-sheet. 
Place  one  of  the  steaks  upon  the  pork. 
Have  prepared  a  dressing  made  of  one- 
half  a  cup  of  bread  crumbs,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  chopped  parsley,  one  small  gherkin. 


add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one- 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-eighth 
a  teaspoonful  of  pepper;  cook  and  stir 
until  the  mixture  takes  on  a  yellow 
appearance.  Add  one  cup  and  one-half 
of  milk,  gradually,  and  stir  constantly 
until  the  boiling  point  is  reached.  Draw 
to  a  cooler  part  of  the  range;  add  the 
lobster  meat,  cut  into  cubes,  and  let 
stand  to  heat  thoroughly. 

Pressed  Chicken 

Cover  a  five-pound  fowl,  cut  in  pieces, 
with  boiling  salted  water,  to  which  a 
slice  of  onion  and  a  stalk  of  celery  have 
been  added.  Let  cook  slowly  until 
tender.  Remove  the  skin  and  bones 
and    return    them    in    the   broth    to   the 


HALIBUr  STKAkS   WITH  LOBSTER  SAUCE 


chopped,  a  few  drops  of  onion  juice, 
salt,  pepper  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter;  spread  dressing  on  steak. 
Place  the  second  steak  on  the  dressing; 
season  and  lay  slices  of  pork  on  the  top. 
Bake  thirty-five  minutes,  basting  three 
times  with  butter  melted  in  hot  water. 
A  few  minutes  before  the  fish  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  oven,  remove  the  pork 
and  cover  the  top  with  a  cup  of  cracker 
crumbs  that  have  been  stirred  into  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter.  Serve, 
when  the  crumbs  are  browned,  with 

Lobster  Sauce 

Melt    three    tablespoonfuls    of    butter 
in    a   small  saucepan;    when  it   bubbles, 


fire;  let  cook  until  the  broth  is  reduced 
to  two  cups;  strain  and  set  aside  to 
become  cold.  When  the  meat  is  cool 
enough  to  handle,  cut  into  small  bits. 
Remove  the  fat  from  the  broth,  reheat 
and  stir  the  chicken  into  it.  Pack 
this  mixture  while  hot  into  a  mould 
and  let  stand  until  cold  and  set.  Serve 
with  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  sliced 
thin. 

Cucumbers  Fried,  ItaHan  Fashion 

Cut  the  cucumbers  into  thin  strips 
lengthwise,  without  removing  the  paring. 
Throw  into  ice  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
until  well  chilled.  Drain  dry,  place  in 
frying-basket    and    fry    in    deep    fat    like 
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potatoes.     Before   serving   sprinkle   with 
salt  and  pepper. 

Lamb  Cutlets  a  la  Soubise 

Wipe  the  chops  with  a  damp  cloth, 
to  remove  any  bits  of  bone  clinging  to 
them.  Scrape  the  flesh  from  the  ribs 
of  such  as  contain  this  bone.  Broil  on 
a  hot,  well-oiled  broiler  from  six  to  ten 
minutes,  according  to  thickness.  Have 
ready  a  ring  or  mound  of  hot,  mashed 
potato,  and  dispose  the  chops  on  the 
mound;  pour  a  soubise  sauce  around  the 
mound  and  dispose  in  the  sauce  as  many 
browned  onions  as  persons  to  serve. 
Cover  the  rib  bones  with  paper  frills. 

Soubise  Sauce 

Slice  four  onions  of  medium  size;  add 
four  sprigs  of  parsley  and  boiling  water 
to  cover,  and  let  simmer  until  the  onion 


is  tender  and  the  water  reduced  some- 
what, then  remove  the  parsley  and  press 
the  rest  through  a  sieve.  Prepare  a  cup 
of  sauce,  using  milk,  cream  or  broth  as 
the  liquid;  add  the  onion  puree  and  beat 
in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  with  salt 
as  needed. 

Browned  Onions 

Butter  a  baking  dish.  Set  the  re- 
quired number  of  peeled  onions  in  the 
dish  and  pour  around  them  a  cup  of 
beef  broth  (dark  in  color);  put  in  some 
left-over  bits  of  cooked  bacon  or  a 
tablespoonful  of  fine-chopped,  raw,  lean 
ham,  sprinkle  a  little  sugar  on  the  top  of 
each  onion,  and  above  this  set  a  bit  of 
butter;  cover  the  whole  with  a  buttered 
paper  and  let  cook  slowly  until  it  is 
tender,  and  the  liquid  is  reduced.  It 
will  take  from  one  to  two  hours.    This 
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ALMOND  RING  ROLLS 


be  used  in  making 


liquid  (strained)  may 
the  soubise  sauce. 

Almond  Ring  Rolls 

Soften  a  cake  of  compressed  yeast  in 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  scalded-and-cooled 
milk;  mix  and  add  to  one  cup  of  milk, 
scalded-and-cooled.  Stir  in  enough  flour 
to  make  a  batter;  beat  until  smooth,  and 
set  aside  to  become  light.  Add  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar, 
one  fourth  a  cup  of  melted  butter,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  flour  to  make  a 
dough  that  may  be  kneaded.  Knead 
until  smooth  and  elastic.  Set  aside  to 
become  double  in  bulk.  When  light 
divide  into  eighteen  pieces  of  the  same 
size;  shape  these  into  balls,  place  on  the 
kneading  board,  cover  and  let  stand  to 
become  light.  Roll  each  ball  into  a 
rectangular-shape  about  one-fourth  an 
inch  thick;  as  soon  as  one  is  rolled  spread 
with  almond  cream,  then  roll  like  a  jelly 
roll.  Join  the  ends  to  form  a  ring  in  the 
pan,  slashing  each  roll  in  three  places 
with  scissors.  Let  stand  to  become 
light.     Bake  about  twenty-five  minutes. 

Almond  Cream  Filling 

Beat  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter  to  a 
cream;     gradually   beat   in   one-fourth   a 


cup  of  almond  paste,  then  one-fourth  a 
cup  of  sugar  and  one  egg.  Use  to  spread 
the  Almond  Ring  Rolls. 

Fried  Summer  Squash 

Pare  and  slice  the  squash.  Beat  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk  into  one  egg;  add 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Dip  the  slices 
of  squash  into  the  egg  mixture,  then  into 
flour  or  fine  bread  crumbs.  Fry  in  a 
spider. 

Blackberry  Shortcakes 

Wash  and  drain  about  two  baskets  of 
choice,  ripe  blackberries;  sprinkle  over 
them  from  a  cup  and  a  half  to  two  cups 
and  a  half  of  granulated  sugar;  mix,, 
crushing  somewhat,  and  set  aside  at  the 
back  of  the  range  to  warm  a  little,  not  to 
cook.  Sift  together  two  cups  of  pastry 
flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two 
rounding  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
With  two  knives  cut  in  one-third  a  cup 
of  shortening,  then  mix  to  a  soft  dough 
with  milk.  With  the  mixing  knife  turn 
the  dough  upon  a  floured  board;  turn  it 
in  the  flour  to  become  coated  a  little^ 
then  knead  slightly  and  roll  into  a  sheet 
about  three-fourths  an  inch  thick,  and 
cut  into  rounds.  Bake  about  fifteen 
minutes.        Pull   the  biscuits   apart,   and 


FRIED   SUMMER   SQUASH 
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BLACKBERRY  SHORTCAKES 


spread  each  half  generously  with  creamed 
butter.  Put  berries  between  and  above 
the  halves  of  each  biscuit,  and  serve  at 
once. 

Peach  Shortcake 

Prepare  and  bake  a  rich  biscuit  mix- 
ture as  for  strawberry  shortcake.  Spread 
one  layer,  well  buttered,  with  pared 
peaches,  sliced  and  mixed  with  sugar; 
set  the  second  layer  in  place,  and  cover 
with  more  of  the  prepared  peaches.  Dis- 
pose halves  of  choice  peaches  around  the 
edge,  dredge  them  with  sugar,  then  pipe 
a  rosette  of  whipped  cream  in  the  hol- 
low of  each  half-peach. 

Ice  Cream,  LilHan  Russell 

Heat  one  quart  of  milk,  one  cup  of 
double  cream,  one  cup  of  sugar,  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  vanilla  to  a  lukewarm 
temperature,  not  over  100  deg.  F.  Add 
one  Junket  tablet,  crushed  and  dissolved 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  cold  water.  Mix 
thoroughly,  and  let  stand  undisturbed  in 


a  warm  room  until  the  mixture  jellies; 
then  chill  and  freeze.  Serve  in  halves  of 
chilled  muskmelon.  Sprinkle  powdered 
cinnamon  over  the  top  of  the  cream 
in  each  melon. 


)our 


C 


ream 


Pie 


1  cup  sour  cream 

^  cup  chopped  raisins 
f  cup  sugar 

2  egg-yolks 

a  little  cinnamon 


a  little  nutmeg 
a  little  cloves 
a  rounding  table- 
spoonful of  flour 


Beat  these  ingredients  together  well 
and  then  cook  in  a  double  boiler  until 
thick  enough  for  a  pie  filling.  Turn  into 
a  baked  crust;  cover  with  a  meringue 
made  of  the  two  egg-whites.  Place  in 
oven  long  enough  to  brown  and  cook 
meringue. 

Raisin  Pie,  made  the  same  way,  using 
two-thirds  a  cup  of  unchopped  raisins 
and  one  cup  of  water  in  place  of  sour 
cream  and  no  spice,  is  fine.  Of  course, 
this  has  a  meringue  and  is  cooked  and 
put  into  a  baked  crust  like  the  other. 


ICE  CREAM,  LILLIAN  RUSSELL 
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Apple  Chutney 

Pare  .and  cut  in  quarters  three  dozen 
green  apples  (windfalls  will  do),  peel  and 
slice  one  dozen  onions;  and  put  through 
the  food  chopper  three  pounds  of  seeded 
raisins.  Mix  all  together,  and  add  to 
mixture  two  quarts  of  cider  vinegar  in 
which  one-half  a  pound  of  salt  and  three 
pounds  of  sugar  have  been  dissolved. 
(Molasses  may  be  used  instead  of  sugar.) 
Tie  in  a  cheesecloth  bag  two  ounces  of 
mustard  seed,  four  ounces  of  bird's-eye 
chilies,  and  two  ounces  of  whole  cloves, 
bruised.  Boil  the  whole,  until  apples  and 
onions  are  tender,  and  the  color  of  the 
chutney  is  a  rich  brown.  This  will 
probably  take  three  hours. 

Conserve  of  Mixed  Fruits 

Pare  and  quarter  a  dozen  peaches,  six 
quinces,  six  pears,  and  two  apples;    and 


Freeze,  and  serve  with  a  sauce  made  of 
syrup  from  preserved  strawberries  or 
raspberries. 

This  recipe  also  makes  a  delicious 
summer  drink,  by  first  cooking  the 
shredded  pineapple  in  the  water,  strain- 
ing, and  squeezing  the  juice  from  the  pulp. 

Cucumber  Jelly 

Pare  and  slice  two  or  three  large  cu- 
cumbers, and  cook,  with  one  small  sliced 
onion  and  seasoning  of  salt  and  white 
pepper,  in  two  cups  of  water  until  soft. 
Sift  through  a  colander,  and  add  half  an 
ounce  of  soaked  gelatine.  Arrange  on  the 
sides  of  small  glasses  some  slices  of  fresh 
cucumber,  by  dipping  each  in  the  warm 
cucumber  jelly,  and  placing  against  the 
sides  of  the  glasses  until  the  jelly  hardens, 
then  pour  in  the  rest  of  the  jelly,  and  when 
hard  turn  out  the  little  molds  on  fresh 
lettuce   and   garnish   with   green   mayon- 


CALIFORNIA  ICEBERG  LETTUCE 


cut  into  slices  three  lemons,  removing  the 
seeds.  Pass  all  the  fruit  through  the 
food  chopper,  and  weigh.  Allow  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar  for  every 
pound  of  fruit  (the  above  mixture  should 
weigh  about  six  pounds),  place  fruit  and 
sugar  in  alternate  layers  in  a  porcelain 
preserving  kettle,  and  let  stand  overnight. 
Boil  until  mixture  becomes  very  thick. 
Pack  into  sterile  jars,  and  seal  at  once. 

Tutti  Frutti  Water  Ice 

Mix  with  two  cups  (one  pint  can)  of 
shredded  pineapple,  two  cups  of  sugar, 
one  cup  of  orange  juice,  one-half  a  cup  of 
lemon    juice    and    one    quart    of    water. 


naise.     Or  the  glasses  may  be  sealed  with 
paraffin,  and  stored  all  winter. 

California   Iceberg  Lettuce 
Served  with  Thousand 
Island  Salad  Dressing 

Put  into  a  French  dressing  bottle  half 
a  cup  of  olive  oil,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon 
and  half  an  orange,  a  teaspoonful  of 
grated  onion-pulp,  one-fourth  a  tea- 
spoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  paprika,  one 
teaspoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce,  one- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard  and 
three  sprigs  of  parsley,  chopped  fine; 
shake  vigorously  until  well  mixed,  then 
pour  over  lettuce. 
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RYE   MUFFINS 


Rye  Muffins 


Sift  together  one  cup  of  rye  flour,  one 
cup  of  white  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar, 
and  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Beat  one  egg;  add  one  cup  of  milk,  and 
stir  in  the  dry  ingredients;  when  thor- 
oughly mixed,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  shortening  and  beat  again.  Dis- 
pose in  a  hot,  well-oiled  muffin  pan. 
Bake  about  twenty-five  minutes. 

Tapioca,  Lakewood  Style 

Stir  two  tablespoonfuls  of  minute 
tapioca  into  one  pint  of  hot  milk  and  let 
cook  in  a  double  boiler  until  transparent; 
beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs;  add  one-third 
a  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  beat  again;  then  stir  into  the 
tapioca;  when  cool  add  a  few  drops  of 
vanilla,  and  pour  into  individual  glass 
cups. 

Beat  the  two  egg-whites  with  one 
tablespoonful  of  confectioners'  sugar,  and 


fold  in  the  sifted  pulp  of  two  small 
bananas.  Pipe  this  mixture  on  to  the 
custard  and  grate  bitter  chocolate  over  it. 

Meringues  with  Banana 
Cream 

Beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  dry;  then 
gradually  beat  into  them  one  cup  and  a 
half  of  granulated  sugar.  Fasten  strips 
of  paper  on  to  hardwood  boards  an  inch 
thick.  Shape  the  meringues  into  oval 
shapes  with  two  tablespoons  or  a  pastry 
bag.  Place  the  shapes  an  inch  apart 
and  dredge  with  granulated  sugar;  let 
bake  in  a  cool  oven  nearly  three-fourths 
of  an  hour.  Increase  the  heat  for  the 
last  ten  minutes  to  color  the  tops  of  the 
meringues  delicately.  Remove  them 
carefully  from  the  baking  board,  press  in 
the  bottom  of  each  and  set  them  on  a  wire 
rack  to  dry. 

Peel  three  or  four  ripe  bananas  and 
rub  them  through  a  sieve;  add  a  few 
drops  of  vanilla,  then  mix  with  one-third 
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MERINGUES  WITH  BANANA  CREAM 


a  cup  of  whipped  cream.  Fill  the  mer- 
ingue shells,  place  two  together,  arrange 
on  a  plate  and  serv^e.  Do  not  fill  the 
shells  until  time  to  serve,  as  the  mixture 
will  soften  the  shells. 

Pistachio  Layer  Cake 

Layer  Cake.  Cream  one  cup  and 
one-half  of  sugar  with  one-half  a  cup  of 
butter.  Add  one-half  a  cup  of  milk,  two 
cups  of  flour,  sifted  with  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder  and  one-half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Lastly,  add  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  stiffly  beaten.   Bake  in  two  pans. 

FilliJig  for  Cake.  Grind  through  a  nut- 
grinder  one-half  a  cup  of  pistachio  nuts, 
Tnix  these  with  the  well-beaten  white  of 
one  Qg^  and  as  much  powdered  sugar  as 


will  make  a  paste  that  will  not  run,  and 
spread  over  one  of  the  layers,  placing 
over  it  the  other. 

Icing  for  Cake.  To  the  beaten  white  of 
two  eggs  add  one  teaspoonful  of  extract, 
of  almonds,  and  pow^dered  sugar  to  make! 
of  the  desired  thickness.  Color  a  deli- 
cate green  with  spinach  juice,  and  apply 
to  both  top  and  sides  of  the  cake.  Deco- 
rate with  candied  violets  or  rose  leaves. 

Iced  Coffee 

Pour  fresh-made  coffee  into  large 
glasses,  each  containing  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  cream  and  a  generous  amount  of, 
cracked  ice.  Garnish  each  service  w'lXX 
whipped  cream.  Serve  with  or  wdthoul 
powdered  sugar.      (See  page  113.) 
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Currant  Cup 

AN  ENGLISH  GARDEN-PARTY  DRINK 

This  delicious  drink  is  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  one  quart  of  strong  coffee,  one 
quart  of  Ceylon  tea,  and  one  quart  of 
rich  raspberry  syrup.  One  pound  of 
sugar,  boiled  until  dissolved  in  one-half 
pint  of  water,  is  added,  and  the  mixture 
is  cooled,  served  in  glasses  half-iilled  with 
crushed  ice,  and  garnished  with  candied 
rose  leaves. 

It  also  makes  an  excellent  sherbet  when 
frozen. 

Mint  Jelly 

Pack  solid,  one  cup  of  fresh  mint 
leaves;  add  one  cup  of  boiling  water, 
cover,  and  let  steep  in  a  double  boiler, 
or  on  the  back  of  the  stove  for  an  hour. 
Meantime  prepare  two  quarts  of  apple 
juice,  as  you  would  for  making  apple 
jelly,  by  cooking  two  quarts  of  chopped- 
up  green  apples  until  tender  in  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  and  draining  through 
a  jelly  bag.  Add  to  this  the  liquid  from 
the  mint  leaves,  and  the  juice  from  the 
leaves  themselves,  wrung  out  through 
cheesecloth.  Then  proceed,  as  in  making 
apple  jelly.  A  trace  of  spinach  juice  or 
green  vegetable  coloring  matter  may  be 
added  the  last  thing  before  pouring  into 
the  glasses.  This  jelly  makes  a  pretty 
garnish  for  cold  meats,  for  roast  lamb, 
fish  or  salads. 

Mock  Mangoes,  Pickled 

Cut  a  section  from  the  side  of  each  of 
a  dozen  young,  green  melons,  and  scoop 
out  the  seeds.  Fill  each  cavity  with  a 
good  spoonful  of  the  following  mixture: 
One  cup  of  English  mustard  seed,  one 
cup  of  scraped  horseradish,  one  table- 
spoonful,  each,  of  celery  seed,  ground 
mustard,  chopped  garlic,  and  sugar. 
Pound  the  mixture  in  a  mortar,  moisten 
with  olive  oil,  add  a  dozen  whole  pepper- 
corns and  two  teaspoonfuls,  each,  of 
ground  mace  and  nutmeg.  When  the 
cavities  have  been  filled,  replace  the  sec- 
tion cut  off,  and  tie  up  each  melon  with 


strong  thread.  Lay  in  strong  brine  for 
three  days,  then  pack  in  a  deep  stone  jar 
and  cover  with  boiling  vinegar.  After 
two  days  drain  off  the  vinegar,  boil,  and 
pour  over  the  melons  again;  repeat  this 
process  after  an  interval  of  two  days 
more,  then  cover  the  jar  and  set  away  in 
a  cool  and  very  dry  place.  The  melons 
will  not  be  fit  to  use  for  mock  mangoes 
for  three  or  four  months,  but  should  then 
be  ver>'  fine.  This  pickle  will  keep  for 
many  years. 

Pickled  Young  Carrots 

Use  very  small  carrots  —  the  kind 
pulled  out  to  thin  the  rows  will  do  nicely 
—  and  boil  in  salted  water  until  tender. 
These  little  carrots  need  not  be  scraped, 
only  scrubbed  with  a  brush  and  the  heads 
and  tails  cut  off.  Measure  the  carrots, 
and  for  every  two  quarts  allow  one  pint 
of  cider  vinegar,  boiled  for  fifteen  min- 
utes with  one  cup  of  sugar,  and  one 
ounce  of  mixed  pickling  spice,  tied  loosely 
in  cheesecloth.  Remove  spices,  add  car- 
rots, boil  ten  minutes  longer,  and  put 
into  sterile  jars.  If  the  vinegar  boils 
away,  the  quantity  should  be  replenished. 

"Best  Ever  Pickle'* 


7  pk.  of  ripe  tomatoes 
3  ripe  peppers 
3  green  peppers 
Big  bunch  celery  (cut 
into  small  bits) 


10  cents'  worth  white 
mustard  seed 

Tablespoonful  ground 
biack  pepper 

I  cup  salt 
1^  cups  vinegar 

Cut  up  the  vegetables  and  add  the 
seasoning  mixed  with  vinegar;  pour  over 
them. 

This  keeps  fine.  Does  not  have  to  be 
cooked. 

Gooseberry  Jelly 

Cook  the  berries  until  tender  in  water  in 
the  proportion  of  one  cup  and  one-half 
to  every  pound  of  berries.  When  the 
fruit  is  quite  tender  and  broken  drain  off 
the  liquid,  and  boil  with  an  equal  volume 
of  sugar  until  it  jells.  This  jelly  can  be 
made  from  either  the  green  or  the  red 
gooseberries.  The  green  gooseberry  jelly 
should  be  light  colored  and  transparent,  the 
red  is   a  good  substitute  for  guava  jelly. 


Seasonable  Menus  for  Week  in  August 


Breakfast 

Berries  Buttered  Toast 

Salt  Codfish  in  Cream  Sauce 

Baked  Potatoes  Coffee 

Dinner 

Roast  Chicken  Riced  Potato 

Green  Corn  Custard,  Currant  Jelly 

California  Iceberg  Lettuce  with 

Thousand  Island  Salad  Dressing 

Sliced  Peaches,  Cream 

Little  Cakes 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Baked  Apples        Buttered  Crackers 
Whole  Milk         Cottage  Cheese 


Breakfast 

Wheatena,  Thin  Cream  Prunes 

Poached  Eggs  on  Toast 

Waffles  Coffee 


Luncheon 

Chicken  Souffle,  Tomato  Sauce 
Iced  Coffee  Coffee  Rolls 


Dinner 

Broiled  Mackerel  Pickled  Beets 

Lima  Beans        Boiled  Potatoes 

Corn  on  Cob 

Apple  Pie  Cheese 


Breakfast 

Boiled  Rice,  Cream 


Broiled  Bacon 
Corn  Muffins 


Dates 
Potatoes  in  Milk 
Coffee 


Luncheon 

Eggs  Benedictine  Endive 

Rye  Bread 

Iced  Tea  Sponge  Cake 


Dinner 

Roast  Fillet  of  Veal  Boiled  Potatoes 

Green  Peas  Spiced  Currants 

Apple  Salad 

Ice  Cream  Sandwiches  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Popovers  Raspberries 

Quaker  Oats,  Top  Milk 

Boiled  Eggs  Doughnuts 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Succotash  Pulled  Bread 

Cucumber  Salad 

Crackers  Cream  Cheese  Currant  Jam 


Dinner 

Cream  of  Corn  Soup 

Veal  Sweetbreads         Eggplant  Fritters 

Lettuce  and  Tomato  Salad 

Pear  Meringue     Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Cantaloupe  Melons  French  Omelet 

Creamed  Potatoes 
Rye  Muffins  Coffee 


Luncheon 

Green  Corn  Chowder,  Toasted  Crackers 
Philadelphia  Butter  Buns  Cocoa 


Dinner 

Cold  Roast  Veal,  Sliced  Thin        Corn  Fritters 

Suanmer  Squash        Potato  Salad 

Blackberry  Shortcake 

Iced  Tea 


Breakfast 

Salt  Codfish  Cakes,  Graham  Muffins 

Baked  Apples,  Cream 

Fried  Cereal  (Cream  of  Wheat) 

Coffee  or  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Corn  on  Cob  Macaroni  and  Cheese 

Pineapple  Salad       Iced  Tea 

Dinner 

Baked  Halibut  Steaks,  Lobster  Sauce 

Boiled  Potatoes 

Stringless  Beans,  Escarole,  French  Dressing 

Peach  Pie 

Coffee 


Breakfast 

Barley  Crystals         Blackberries 

Broiled  Ham  Eggs 

Baked  Potatoes 

Graham  Bread  Toast 

Coffee  or  Cocoa 


Luncheon 

Stewed  Lima  Beans 

Baking  Powder  Biscuits 

Sliced  Tomatoes 

Raspberry  Jello,  Sponge  Cake 

Chocolate 
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Dinner 

Boiled  Leg  of  Lamb,  Drawn 

Butter 

Sauce  with  Nasturtium  Seeds 

Mashed  Turnips,  Riced  Potatoes 

Lettuce-and-Peppergrass  Salad 

Blushing  Apples,  Orange  Sauce 

Tea 


Seasonable  Menus  for  Week  in  September 


Breakfast 

Breakfast 

Watermelon 

Peaches 

Quaker  Oats         Toast 

Barley  Crystals,  Top  Milk 

Broiled  Bacon 

Creamed  Dried  Beef                   Toast 

Baked  Potatoes 

Almond  Ring  Rolls                    Coffee  or  Cocoa 

Delicate  Muffins 

Coffee  or  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Fried  Chicken,  Corn  Fritters 

Luncheon 

Summer  Squash         Sweet  Pickled  Pears 

Cream  Celery  au  Gratin 

Tomatoes,  French  Dressing 

Popovers 

Xfi 

Peach  Ice  Cream 

Grapes                                        Tea 

> 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee                 Little  Cakes 

Dinner 

Luncheon 

Cream-of-Corn  Soup 
Broiled  Lamb  Chops 

Welsh  Rabbit,  Toasted  Crackers 

Scalloped  Tomatoes 

Lettuce-and-Pineapple  Salad 

French  Fried  Potatoes         Celery  Hearts 

Tea 

Apple  Pie                    Coffee 

Breakfast 

Melons 

Cream  of  Wheat       Yeast  Rolls 

Fried  Oysters 

Coffee  or  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Omelet  with  Creamed  Peas 

Brown  Bread 

Blackberries  Tea 


Broiled  Hamburg  Steak 

Potatoes,  Maitre  d'Hotel 

Boiled  Onions,  Cream  Sauce 

Tomatoes,  Mayonnaise 

Peach  Sherbet  Cake 

Coffee 


Breakfast 

Cereal,  Thin  Cream 

Baked  Apples 

Scrambled  Eggs  Corn  Bread 

Coffee  or  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Oyster  Stew,  Small  Crackers 

Cottage  Pudding,  Blackberry  Sauce 

Iced  Tea 

Dinner 

Veal  Balls  with  Macaroni,  Casserole 

Lettuce  and  Celery,  French  Dressing 

Steamed  Blackberry  Pudding 

Hard  Sauce 

Half  Cups  Coffee 


Breakfast 

'  Berries 

Green-Corn  Griddlecakes 

Eggs  in  Shell 

Toast  Coffee  or  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Cream  of  Lima  Bean  Soup 

Sliced  Peaches,  Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Tea 

Dinner 

Broiled  Schrod        Delmonico  Potatoes 

Shredded  Raw  Cabbage,  Boiled  Dressing 

Green  Peas 

Peach  Pie 

Coffee  or  Tea 


Breakfast 

Broiled  Fish  French  Fried  Potatoes 

Parker  Hguse  Rolls 

Sliced  Peaches  Coffee  or  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Shell  Beans  (boiled) 

Rye  Bread 

Celery-and-Apple  Salad 

Hot  Chocolate 


Dinner 

Broiled  Swordfish  Creamed  Potatoes 

Cabbage  au  Gratin  Boiled  Beets 

Peach  Shortcake 

Iced  Tea 


Breakfast 

Stewed  Peaches 

White  Mountain  Muffins 

Corn  Beef  Hash       New  Pickles 

Coffee  or  Cocoa 


Luncheon 

Broiled  Tripe,  with 

Bechamel  Sauce 

Rye  Rolls 

Gingerbread        Cocoa 
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Broiled  Beef-teak 

Stringless  Beans 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes 

Celery  Salad 

Baked   Apple   Tapioca    Pudding 

Iced  Tea 


Company  Touches  for  the  Summer  Hostess 

By  May  Belle  Brooks 


HOT  weather  is  no  time  for  visiting — 
yet  most  of  it  is  done  during  July 
and  August,  doubtless  because  that  is  the 
vacation  season.  Especially  does  the 
combination  of  company  and  the  dog 
days  find  little  acclaim  from  the  woman 
who  does  her  own  work.  The  solution 
for  her  lies  in  simple  service  and  easily- 
prepared  meals.  Elaborate  dishes  that 
leave  their  mark  upon  the  hostess  are  in 
bad  taste,  no  matter  how  tasteful  they 
may  prove  to  the  palate,  for  most  of  us 
would  prefer  an  underdone  roast,  to  an 
overdone  cook. 

Avoid,  above  all  things,  overloading  the 
table.  It  is  no  longer  a  compliment  to 
the  hostess  to  say  that  her  table  "groaned 
under  the  weight  of  good  things,"  as  the 
country  papers  used  to  put  it.  Three  or 
four  well-cooked  and  tastefully-served 
dishes  is  the  epitome  of  hospitality  these 
days. 

It  is  natural,  to  be  sure,  for  one  to 
wish  to  add  an  extra  touch  out  of  compli- 
ment to  the  guest,  but  that  may  be 
accomplished  without  undue  effort.  An 
unusual  garnish,  or  a  new  form,  which 
the  commonplace  food  may  be  made  to 
assume,  will  achieve  the  result  desired. 
Such  a  simple  thing  as  passing  a  dish  of 
grated  cheese  with  a  cream  soup  is  a 
touch  extraordinary.  Equally  so  is  a 
slice  of  lemon  in  the  bouillon  or  clear  soup, 
or  cooking  some  a-b-c  noodles  in  the 
same.  In  some  cases,  a  spoonful  of 
whipped  cream  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
grace  the  commonplace. 


It  is  now  the  fashion  in  many  homes  to 
serve '  aspics  in  place  of  soup  in  warm 
weather.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a 
highly-seasoned  soup  added  to  gelatine 
and  chilled. 

Garnish  the  meat  sometimes  with 
nasturtium  blooms  or  leaves,  or  wild 
mustard  blossoms  instead  of  the  con- 
ventional parsley.  If  you  wish  your 
roast  to  be  distinctive,  sprinkle  a  quan- 
tity of  caraway  seeds  over  it  before 
roasting.  Canned  salmon  or  tuna  fish 
become  really  attractive  by  combining 
them  with  cracker  crumbs,  an  egg  or  two, 
some  minced  parsley  and  a  few  drops  of 
lemon  juice  and  molding  into  small  balls. 
Fry  in  deep  fat  and  garnish  with  tiny 
triangles  of  buttered  toast  sprinkled  with 
minced  parsley  or  cress. 

Plain  mashed  potatoes  become  aristo- 
cratic, served  in  the  following  manner: 
Put  a  layer  of  the  potato  in  a  large  tureen ; 
add  whatever  creamed  vegetable  may  be 
on  your  menu,  such  as  peas,  Lima  beans, 
young  carrots,  even  onions,  and  cover 
with  the  remainder  of  the  potato.  Dec- 
orate the  top  with  slices  of  hard-cooked 
eggs  and  bits  of  pimiento  or  green  pepper. 
This  saves  labor,  for  you  have  two  dishes 
served  and  garnished  as  one. 

Cooking  some  things  that  are  usually 
served  raw  adds  novelty.  Young  green 
onions,  for  instance,  are  lifted  out  of  the 
commonplace  by  being  boiled  in  salted 
water  and  served  on  toast,  like  asparagus, 
with  a  butter  dressing  or  cream  sauce. 
Then  there  are  creamed    cucumbers    or 
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cucumbers  stuffed  with  a  forcemeat  and 
baked.  Creamed  radishes,  too,  are  de- 
h'cious,  if  not  too  old  and  pungent. 

Jellied  potato  salad  is  cooling.  To 
make  it,  pour  over  about  a  pint  of  the 
usual  salad  one  pint  of  hot  bouillon  in 
which  one  tablespoonful  of  gelatine  has 
been  dissolved. 

Nothing  is  more  suitable  for  a  dinner 
salad  than  crisp  lettuce  with  a  French 
dressing  of  oil  and  vinegar.  To  dress  it 
up  for  company,  sprinkle  grated  cheese 
over  the  top.  Or,  omit  the  dressing  and 
pass,  instead,  a  mayonnaise,  mixed  with 
tomato  catsup. 

An  easily  prepared  supper  dish  would 
be  boiled  ham,  cut  into  rounds  with  the 
biscuit  cutter,  and  heaped  with  potato 
salad,  sprinkled  with  dill  pickle  run 
through  the  food  chopper. 

Chop  suey  is  not  difficult  to  make  and 
the  novelty  will  appeal  to  many.  For 
six  persons,  put  a  tablespoonful  of  fat 
in  the  skillet  and  drop  in  it  one  pound, 
each,  of  veal  and  pork  (or  chicken  and 
beef)  cut  into  small  pieces.  When  well 
browned,  add  two  cups  of  water,  two 
cups,  each,  of  chopped  celery  and  onions, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  New  Orleans  mo- 
lasses and  the  same  of  chop  suey  or 
oriental  sauce  (which  may  be  obtained 
from  any  large  grocery).  Add  more 
sauce,  if  liked,  and  thicken  at  the  end  of 
ten  minutes  with  a  little  flour  or  corn- 
starch. This  dish  is  good  even  without 
the  oriental  touch,  and  all  that  is  needed 
to  complete  the  meal  is  plain  boiled  rice, 
served  in  little  individual  bowls,  and  tea. 
If  a  dessert  be  desirable,  nothing  could 
be  more  appropriate  than  chop-suey 
sundae,  which  is  plain  vanilla  ice  cream 
covered   with   a    sauce   of   chopped   figs, 


dates,  raisins  and  a  bit  of  candied  ginger 
cooked  in  a  thick  syrup.  If  ice  cream 
be  out  of  the  question,  use  whipped 
cream,  and  add  the  fruits  minus  the 
syrup.  Whipped  cream  is  one  of  the 
best  aids  to  the  busy  hostess,  and  it 
would  be  wise  for  her  to  include  in  her 
emergency  supplies  a  bottle  of  a  liquid 
that  is  now  on  the  market  for  making 
thin  cream  whip. 

A  very  pretty  dessert  that  suggests  a 
poached  egg  on  toast  is  quickly  put  to- 
gether. It  consists  of  a  halved  peach 
inverted  on  a  slice  of  sponge  cake  with 
whipped  cream  piled  all  around  it. 

For  a  heavy  luncheon  dessert.  Banana 
Sandwich  will  not  be  an  arduous  under- 
taking. Have  a  cold  boiled  custard 
ready  and  slice  a  banana  in  halves  length- 
wise. Spread  some  thick  jam  or  stewed 
fruit  between  the  halves  and  cover  gen- 
erously with  the  custard.  •  Place  a  mer- 
ingue of  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  sugar 
over  the  top,  or  use  whipped  cream.  A 
few  nuts  or  candied  cherries  will  add  to 
its  attractiveness  and  food  value,  without 
in  the  least  overtaxing  the  cook. 

If  you  are  planning  to  have  a  plain 
gelatine  with  orange  flavor,  try  molding 
it  in  orange  shells,  and  at  serving  time 
cut  into  sections,  peeling  and  all,  keeping 
them  intact  at  the  base.  Heap  whipped 
cream  or  custard  in  the  center.  Another 
way  to  serve  a  plain  gelatine  is  on  a  slice 
of  pineapple. 

But  after  all,  the  simplest  things  are 
always  the  daintiest.  No  hostess  need 
feci  abashed  to  offer  her  guests  a  collec- 
tion of  choice  fruits,  such  as  neat  quarters 
of  oranges,  plump  grapes,  candied  cherries 
and  whole  nut  meats,  arranged  in  separate 
groups  on  a  pretty  plate. 


New  Salads  for  Summer  Days 

By  Alice  Urquhart  Fewell 


THERE  are  few  things  more  refresh- 
ing, both  to  the  sight  and  the  appe- 
tite, than  a  green  salad,  served  crisp  and 


cold  on  a  hot  day.  Salads,  especially 
those  composed  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
should  play  a  leading  role  in  the  summer 
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menu.  An  attractive  salad,  together 
with  iced  tea  and  crackers  or  cheese 
straws,  makes  an  acceptable  luncheon 
menu  for  the  warm  days  of  summer. 

Salads  are  composed  of  green  plants, 
such  as  lettuce,  celery  and  water  cress, 
combined  with  various  forms  of  vegeta- 
bles, fruits  or  meats.  These  salad  plants 
contain  little  nutriment,  but  they  possess 
very  valuable  mineral  salts,  are  cooling, 
slightly  stimulating  to  the  appetite,  and 
give  bulk  to  the  food.  The  oil  that 
forms  a  large  part  of  nearly  all  salad 
dressings  gives  nutriment,  which  the 
salad  plants  lack. 

Salads  of  all  kinds  should  be  served 
cold  and  crisp.  Lettuce  must  be  washed 
thoroughly,  drained,  and  allowed  to  dry 
by  patting  it  between  the  folds  of  a  towel. 
Lettuce  may  be  chilled  in  ice  water,  or 
by  folding  in  a  towel  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  on  the  ice  until  serving  time. 
Salads  should  not  be  combined  until  just 
before  serving.  The  various  ingredients 
may  be  prepared,  and  chilled  ready  for 
the  final  mixing. 

Garnishing  is  a  detail,  but  an  important 
one,  for  on  the  garnishing  depends  the 
attractive  appearance  of  the  salad.  Let- 
tuce, parsley,  celery,  celery  leaves,  rad- 
ishes, olives,  nuts,  red  and  green  peppers, 
hard-boiled  eggs,  lemons  and  capers  are 
all  used  to  garnish  salads.  The  arrange- 
ment and  combination  with  various 
salads  is  a  matter  for  individual  taste. 

The  dressing  is  an  important  part  of 
every  salad,  and  the  success  of  many 
salads  depends  largely  on  the  choice  of  a 
suitable  dressing.  French  dressing  is 
used  for  a  variety  of  salads.  It  makes 
a  good  combination  with  lettuce  served 
alone,  with  tomatoes,  and  other  vegetable 
salads,  and  with  some  fruit  salads,  such 
as  orange,  banana  or  pear  salad.  French 
dressing  is  also  used  to  marinate  meat  and 
fish  salads.  The  marinating  is  accom- 
plished by  mixing  the  dressing  with  the 
meat  or  fish,  which  has  been  cut  in  dice, 
and  allowing  the  whole  to  stand  until  well 
seasoned.  Salads,  made  in  this  way,  are 
usually  served  with  mayonnaise  or  boiled 


dressing.  Mayonnaise  is  used  in  com- 
bination with  tomatoes,  fish,  meat, 
chicken,  etc.  Boiled  dressing  may  be 
used  in  much  the  same  manner,  and  also 
combined  with  potato  and  fruit  salads. 
Cream  dressing  Is  most  acceptable  when 
served  with  fruit  salads,  and  makes  the 
best  dressing  for  this  kind  of  salad.  The 
dressing,  except  in  the  case  of  marinating, 
should  be  added  to  the  salad  just  before 
it  is  served,  as  it  tends  to  wilt  lettuce  and 
other  greens  when  allowed  to  stand  in 
combination  with  them.  Salads  are  gar- 
nished after  the  dressing  is  added. 

Watermelon  Salad 

Chill  a  watermelon,  cut  in  halves,  and 
with  a  French  potato  cutter  scoop  out 
balls  from  the  melon.  The  seeds  should 
be  avoided  in  cutting  out  the  balls. 
Arrange  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves,  and  serve 
with  French  dressing  or  cream  dressing. 
This  is  a  very  attractive^  looking  salad, 
and  most  acceptable  on  a  warm  day. 

Marshmallow  Salad 

Mix  equal  parts  of  marshmallows  and 
canned  pineapple,  both  cut  In  small  cubes. 
Serve  on  lettuce  leaves  with  cream  dress- 
ing, and  garnish  with  maraschino 
cherries.  Some  of  the  cherries  may  be 
cut  in  halves  and  mixed  In  with  the  salad, 
and  this  method  gives  an  attractive  com- 
bination of  color. 

Frozen  Fruit  Salad 

Mix  equal  parts  of  bananas,  oranges, 
white  grapes,  and  pineapple,  cut  In  small 
pieces.  Add  walnut  meats,  broken  in 
small  pieces,  and  mix  the  whole  well  with 
cream  dressing.  Turn  into  an  ice  cream 
freezer,  pack  in  salt  and  ice,  and  freeze  to 
a  mush.  The  dasher  and  crank  should 
not  be  used  In  the  freezer,  but  the  mixture 
stirred  occasionally  while  freezing  with 
a  long-handled  spoon  or  wooden  paddle. 
Serve  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves,  and  garnish 
with  maraschino  cherries.  Various  other 
combinations  of  fruit  may  be  used,  as 
strawberries,  pears,  cherries,  etc.  This 
salad    is    very    attractive    if    served    in 
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chilled  cantaloupes,  which  have  been  cut 
in  halves  crosswise. 

Spinach  Salad 

Boil  spinach  until  tender,  drain,  and 
chop  fine  or  rub  through  a  sieve.  Add  a 
little  chopped  onion,  and  mix  well  with 
French  dressing,  chill  and  serve  on  lettuce 
leaves  with  mayonnaise  dressing,  and 
garnish  with  hard-cooked  eggs  cut  in  thin 
slices,  or  with  slices  of  lemon.  Lettuce 
may  be  boiled  and  served  in  the  same  way. 
This  is  an  economical  method  of  using  the 
large  outside  leaves  from  a  head  of  lettuce, 
which  are  too  often  thrown  away. 

Lettuce-and-Bacon  Salad 

Fry  strips  of  bacon  until  crisp;  drain 
on  paper,  and  allow  to  cool.  Break  or 
cut  the  bacon  into  small  pieces  and  mix 
it  with  shredded  lettuce.  Serve  on 
lettuce  leaves  with  French  dressing. 
Garnish  with  radishes  or  olives. 

Beet-and-Potato  Salad 

Mix  equal  parts  of  cold  boiled  potatoes 
and  beets,  serve  on  lettuce  leaves  with 
boiled  dressing.  The  potatoes  and  beets 
should  be  cut  into  small  cubes. 

Macaroni  Salad 

Boil  large  macaroni  until  tender,  drain, 
and  allow  to  cool.  With  a  pair  of  scissors, 
cut  the  pieces  of  macaroni  into  small 
slices,  forming  little  rings.  Marinate 
well  with  French  dressing,  to  which 
chopped  onion  has  been  added,  and  serve 
on   lettuce   leaves.     This   salad   may   be 


garnished  with  red  and  green  peppers, 
or  paprika  may  be  sprinkled  generously 
over  the  macaroni. 

Crab  Cocktail  Salad 

Shred  crab  meat,  chill  and  serve  on 
lettuce  leaves  with  the  following  cocktail 
dressing: 


2    tablespoonfuls    to- 
mato catsup 
2  tablespoonfuls  water 
1    tablespoonful  lemon 
juice 


5  drops  Tobasco 
sauce 

Salt 

1  teaspoonful  Worces- 
tershire sauce 


Mix  all  together  and  serve  as  dressing 
for  crab  salad.  Shrimps  or  lobster  may 
be  served  in  the  same  way. 

Plum  Pudding  Salad 

Mix  equal  parts  of  candied  cherries, 
candied  pineapple  and  candied  orange 
peel,  all  cut  in  fine  pieces.  Add  Sultana 
raisins,  cut  in  halves,  crystalized  ginger, 
cut  fine,  and  walnut  meats  broken  in 
small  pieces.  Mix  with  cream  dressing, 
and  serve  very  cold  on  lettuce  leaves. 

The  following  menu  for  a  "Salad 
Luncheon"  is  one  in  which  each  course  is 
served  in  the  form  of  a  salad.  It  is  ideal 
for  a  summer  luncheon.  All  the  recipes 
in  the  menu  will  be  found  above. 

Salad  Luncheon 

Shrimp  Cocktail  Salad 

Lettuce-and-Bacon  Salad 

Spinach  Salad  Macaroni  Salad 

Frozen  Fruit  Salad 

The  menu  above,  when  served  with 
iced  tea,  cheese  straws  and  hot  rolls, 
forms  a  very  well-balanced  meal. 


Tw^ilight  Pines 


I  hear  within  the  twilight  pines 
The  murmur  of  a  distant  sea, 

The  voices  of  the  waters  far 
Around  the  Isles  of  Memory. 

I  see  the  golden  twilight  creep 
Unheard  across  a  silver  bar, 

And  at  the  verge  of  sky  and  deep 
The  beauty  of  the  dusk's  first  star. 


And  then  where  headlands  ever  fling 
Defiant  challenge  to  the  sea 

I  watch  with  wistful  heart  and  thought 
A  beacon  light  burn  mellowly. 

To  listening  hearts.  O  twilight  pines, 
You  sing  of  love  that  is  to  be, 

Or  of  a  light  upon  the  shore  — 
The  love  that  is  a  memory! 

Arthur  Wallace  Peach. 


Contributions  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  received.     Accepted  items  will  be 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


A  New  Thought  on  the 
Help  Situation 

ONE  woman  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  keeping  good  help,  and 
who  found  a  reasonable  amount  of  assist- 
ance an  absolute  necessity,  for  the  reason 
that  she  is  a  professional  woman,  was 
unable  to  find  any  one  to  give  the  regular 
service  of  other  days. 

It  was  possible  to  send  the  laundry  out, 
to  have  simple  meals,  part  of  the  time  at 
least,  and  to  take  some  meals  in  public 
eating  places;  but  a  couple  of  aged  mem- 
bers of  the  family  called  for  a  well-kept 
home  —  and  that  was  where  the  trouble 
lay. 

Every  effort  to  obtain  a  regular  maid 
proved  futile.  Even  women  by  the  day 
were  scarce,  high-priced,  and  not  espe- 
cially efficient.  So  our  friend  evolved  this 
plan. 

She  placed  an  advertisement  in  the 
daily  paper,  which  read  as  follows: 

"  Young  man,  possibly  a  student,  willing 
to  make  himself  generally  useful  about  a 
home,  in  spare  time,  will  learn  of  some- 
thing to  his  advantage  by  applying  in 
own  handwriting  to  Box  — .  References 
required." 

In  answer  to  this,  she  had  a  surprising 
number  of  applicants.  Some  were  high 
school  fellows,  several  students  of  busi- 
ness colleges,  and  one  a  theological 
seminary  student,  who  was  using  every 
endeavor  to  put  himself  through. 

She  frankly  explained  to  the  young  man 
she  selected  her  position.  She  was  willing 
to  give  a  comfortable  room,  good  board, 
and  fair  pay  for  about  three  hours'  work 
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each  day,  Saturday  afternoon,  and  part 
of  Sunday  time. 

The  young  man  in  return  would  have 
to  agree  to  be  exceptionally  neat  about 
his  person,  and  to  wear  a  white  coat  and 
white  apron  in  the  house.  These  were 
furnished  by  a  regular  firm  who  supplied 
these  to  the  stores,  and  our  friend  paid 
for  the  laundering  of  them. 

His  work  was  to  consist  of  caring  for 
the  furnace  in  season,  walks,  mowing  the 
lawn  also  in  season,  bed  making,  using 
the  electric  vacuum  sweeper  and  polish- 
ing the  hard  wood  floors,  cleaning  the 
kitchen  floor  and  cellar  stairs,  keeping 
coal  and  gas  range  in  order,  preparing 
vegetables,  washing  dishes,  doing  such 
simple  cooking  as  might  be  easily  taught 
—  the  making  of  coffee,  cooking  of  cereals, 
roasting  of  meat,  and  so  on.  He  was  also 
to  serve  at  table  in  a  helpful  capacity,  but 
the  table  service  was  purposely  simplified 
for  his  benefit. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  the  young 
man,  who  was  bright  and  intelligent, 
strong  and  willing,  could  go  ahead  with 
very  few  directions.  He  did  not  find  the 
work  unduly  arduous,  and  he  not  only 
had  his  home  and  living,  but  enough  with 
which  to  pay  his  school  expenses. 

During  the  vacation,  he  was  able  to 
earn  enough  extra  to  provide  clothing  and 
incidentals  for  the  year.  He  not  only 
had  a  comfortable  home,  but  the  use  of 
an  excellent  library,  for  he  proved  himself 
worthy  of  special  privileges. 

Our  professional  friend  found  it  a 
comfort  to  have  some  one  who  would 
clean  a  window,  shake  a  rug,  clean  the 
refrigerator  or  perform  the  lighter  tasks 
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with  deftness  and  thoroughness.  All  In 
all,  the  plan  proved  satisfactory,  to  one 
woman,  at  least!  e.  g.  w. 


How  to  Make  a  Milk-Shake 

CAN  you  make  a  milk-shake?  A 
food  drink  of  feal  nutritive  value 
and  tempting  appearance  and  taste  is 
the  well-made  milk-shake.  It  is  a  lunch 
in  itself  and  is  always  a  satisfying  bev- 
erage for  one  who  is  tired  and  hungry. 

The  home-made  milk-shake  is  just  as 
good  as  the  one  made  by  the  very  best 
confectioner,  if  it  be  properly  made.  To 
begin  with,  if  you  would  be  a  past  master 
in  the  art  of  shake-making,  you  must 
possess  yourself  of  a  shaker.  One  of  nickel 
plate  that  is  strong  enough  to  stand 
hard  shaking  will  cost  about  31  or  less. 

For  an  egg  milk-shake,  break  an  egg 
into  the  shaker;  add  flavoring  and  sweet- 
ening, half  fill  the  shaker  with  rich  milk 
and  shake  vigorously,  in  both  hands,  for 
three  or  four  minutes.  Pour  into  a 
glass  and  fill  it  with  milk.  If  a  plain  milk- 
shake is  wanted,  put  flavoring,  sweetening 
and  milk  in  the  shaker  and  shake  them 
together  by  holding  one  hand  over  the 
top,  the  other  over  the  bottom  of  the 
shaker,  and  shaking  vigorously  from  the 
elbows. 

If  vanilla  or  some  other  flavoring 
extract  is  used,  sweetening,  either  in  the 
form  of  granulated  sugar  or  a  sweet  syrup, 
made  by  melting  sugar  over  the  fire  in  just 
enough  water  to  hold  it  in  solution,  must 
be  used  with  it.  If  a  flavoring  syrup  is 
used,  that  is  generally  sufficiently  sweet. 

Chocolate  syrup  can  be  kept  on  hand 
for  making  milk-shakes.  To  make  it 
mix  a  third  of  a  cup  of  cocoa  with  two 
cups  of  boiling  water  and  let  the  mix- 
ture boil  for  five  minutes.  When  it  is  cold 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  very  strong  coffee.  This 
mixture  of  flavors  produces  a  delicate 
taste,  but  the  coffee  can  be  omitted  and 
twice  as  much  sugar  added  instead. 
About  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  sugar 
are  needed  for  one  glass  of  milk. 


If  the  milk-shake,  made  according  to 
the  directions  already  given,  proves  too 
heavy,  make  it  with  two-thirds  milk  and 
one-third  Apollinaris  water,  ice  cold. 
You  will  find  this  a  most  healthful  drink 
for  an  invalid.  j.  w.  w. 


**A  Kolpak  Kanning  Klub" 

THOUGH  I  am  now  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  not  supposed  to 
"can  as  well  as  my  mother,"  I  do  can, 
and  have  canned  for  two  years.  I  belong 
to  a  school  summer-club,  called  "The 
Kolpak  Kanning  Klub."  There  are  sev- 
eral hundred  members  belonging  to  this 
club,  and  there  are  a  number  of  "  centers " 
where  we  meet.  We  started  in  to  con- 
serv^e  food  during  the  war,  and  the  club 
was  such  a  success  we  have  kept  on  with 
it  during  the  summer  months. 

We  meet  certain  days  a  week  (usually 
twice  for  each  class)  and  have  a  teacher 
as  a  guide.  My  class  met  at  the  Roose- 
velt School,  which  has  a  splendid  cook- 
ing-room with  every  convenience.  We 
canned  everything  on  the  market.  For 
the  vegetables  we  used  the  pressure- 
cooker,  which  is  very  satisfactory.  For 
fruits,  however,  which  do  not  need  so 
much  cooking,  we  did  not  use  that  so 
much.  I  like  the  old-fashioned  Mason 
glass  jars  better  than  any  other  kind. 
When  I  use  those,  I  uQver  lose  a  jar  by 
having  it  spoil. 

Last  summer  I  canned  beans,  peas,, 
beets,  pears,  rhubarb,  cherries,  peaches^ 
apricots,  made  conserves  and  jellies.  I 
had  on  my  shelf  110  jars  in  all  (not  to 
mention  those  my  mother  canned).  I 
use  the  cold-pack  method  and  find  it 
entirely  satisfactory.  Our  class  also  did 
commercial  canning  and  sold  it  to  the 
less-energetic,  though  older,  housekeep- 
ers. Quite  a  nice  amount  of  money  was 
made  by  us  in  that  way.  During  the  war 
some  of  the  patriotic  business  men  paid 
our  gas  bill,  which  was  a  help. 

At  the  Interstate  Fair,  held  here  in 
Spokane  two  years  ago,  I  won  two  prizes 
on  my  work.     Last  summer  I  took  one 
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prize  at  our  own  school  fair-exhibit,  as  a 
demonstrator.  Canning  is  no  bother  to 
me,  thanks  to  the  "Kolpak  Kanning 
Klub."  V.  M.  c. 


Tried-and-Tested  Recipes 

Soft  Gingerbread  —  Half  a  cup  of 
sugar;  one  cup  of  molasses;  one-half  a  cup 
of  butter;  one  teaspoonful,  each,  of  ginger, 
cinnamon  and  cloves;  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  soda,  dissolved  In  one  cup  of  boiling 
water;  two  and  one-half  cups  of  flour; 
add  two  well-beaten  eggs  the  last  thing 
before  baking;  when  cool  spread  with 
either  marshmallow  cream  or  plain  milk 
and  sugar  boiled  until  it  creams.  This 
will  be  found  to  be  excellent. 

Feal  Loaf — ^  Take  one  and  one-half 
pounds,  each,  of  veal  and  pork,  not  too 
fat,  grind  in  food  grinder,  clean  out  the 
grinder  with  one  cup  of  crackers  or  left- 
over toasted  bread;  put  together  in  a  ' 
bowl  and  add  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of 
pepper;  mix  all  together  and  pack  in  a 
baking  dish  or  pan,  allowing  one  good 
inch  from  top  of  pan;  smooth  down  and 
cover  with  water,  place  in  hot  oven  and 
bake  for  sixty  minutes.  This  is  very 
good,  either  hot  or  cold,  but  it  makes  a 
splendid  dish  to  serve  cold  for  lunch,  and 
looks  very  dainty,  if  you  garnish  your 
platter  with  parsley. 

Creole  Stew  — ■  Take  two  slices  of  bacon, 
cut  in  cubes,  and  fry  brown ;  two  medium- 
sized  onions,  also,  cut  fine  and  browned; 
add  one  cup  of  fine-cut  cold  beef,  and 
when  well  browned  add  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  flour,  and  one  cup  of  boiling  water; 
add  salt  and  pepper,  and,  lastly,  one  cup 
of  tomatoes;  cook  for  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  and  serve.  This  makes 
enough  to  serve  four  people,     d.  l.  w. 

4:        *        4: 

Goodies  for  All  the  Year 

NEARLY  all  magazines  have  nice 
recipes  in  them,  but  the  most  of 
them  have  things  that  the  farmers'  wives 
do  not  have.     I  would  like  to  give  a  few 


of  the  things  I   have  on  my  table  that 
are  in  reach  of  all. 

Tuna  Croquettes 

One  ten-cent  can  of  tuna,  one  ^gg,  a 
little  onion  minced  fine,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salad  dressing,  or  vinegar,  a 
little  flour.  Make  into  balls  or  long- 
shaped  croquettes,  dip  in  corn  meal  and 
fry  a  golden  brown.  Delicious.  Father 
will  like  them. 

Sour  Milk  or  Clabber  Biscuit 

Two  cups  of  flour,  one-half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  baking  soda,  two  level  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  one  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  lard,  milk  to  make  a  soft 
dough;  roll  out,  fold  the  dough,  roll  again 
until  you  have  rolled  the  dough  three 
times.  The  result  is  biscuits  that  are 
light,  flaky,  and  melt  in  your  mouth. 

Lettuce  Sandwiches 

Slice  bread  thin,  spread  each  slice  with 
salad  dressing,  place  two  lettuce  leaves 
coated  with  salad  dressing  between  them. 

Pineapple  Sandwiches 

Thin  slices  of  bread  spread  with  salad 
dressing,    a    slice   of   pineapple   between; 
vary  them  by  placing  a  lettuce  leaf  on 
one  slice  of  bread,   then   the   pineapple, 
also    sprinkle    cheese    on    pineapple.     A     i 
can    of    pineapple    contains    eight    large     i 
slices;    they  should  be  sliced  in  two  and     I 
make  sixteen    sandwiches.     Cheese    can,     i 
also,   be     bought    in    cans,   so    farmers' 
wives  do  not  have  to  do   without  these 
things. 

Let  sandwiches  lighten  the  burden  of 
the  summer;  all  the  family  will  like  them.     ; 


Here  is  an  easy  way  to  make  salad 
dressing.  The  yolk  of  one  Ggg  beaten 
until  thick;  add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
slowly  beating  the  same  way  all  the  time; 
add  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  slowly 
then  add  one  cup  and  one-half  of  Wes- 
son oil,  slowly,  one-half  a  teaspoonful 
at  a  time;  thin  with  vinegar  as  needed 
and  also  to  taste.     Fine.  j.  d.  b. 
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Laundry  Hints 

ALWAYS  look  for  stains  before  placing 
clothes  in  water. 

Soak  coffee  or  cocoa  stains  in  real  warm 
water. 

Use  ammonia  for  iodine.  Strong  borax 
water  will  remove  many  stains,  if  they 
are  laid  in  the  sun  after  being  moistened 
in  it. 

Dissolve  the  soap  before  using,  if  you 
have  a  machine.  Use  borax  instead  of 
blueing  and  the  clothes  will  be  whiter. 
Set  color  in  all  new  goods  before  washing. 
Use  a  strong  salt  water  for  blues  and  a 
vinegar  solution  for  pinks.  j.  f.  p. 

*     *     * 

Hulling  Straw^berries 

A  QUICK  and  easy  method  which  I 
have  discovered  in  hulling  straw- 
berries is  to  use  a  sharp-pointed  spoon, 
when  picking  off  the  stem.  In  this  way 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  are  not  so  badly 
stained,  and  the  work  of  stemming  a  box 
of  berries  is  done  in  half  the  time. 

For  Children's  Books 

Children  are  often  careless  when  turn- 
ing pages  in  their  story  books,  and  fre- 
quently a  page  is  torn.  If  the  torn  page 
is  immediately  repaired  with  adhesive 
transparent  tape  or  gummed  paper,  the 
book  is  again  as  good  as  new.  Other- 
wise, it  soon  presents  a  ragged  and 
tattered  appearance.  This  gummed  tape 
is  inexpensive,  and  can  be  bought  at  any 
book  or  stationery  store. 

Meat  Balls  in  Cabbage 
Leaves 

To  give  variety  and  flavor  to  soup  meat 
or  stew  meat,  which  of  necessity  must  be 
served  again,  try  grinding  the  cold  meat 
through  a  food  chopper  and  seasoning  it. 
Then  pat  it  into  rolls  or  cakes  like  meat 
balls,  and  wrap  each  inside  of  a  hot  cab- 
bage leaf,  which  has  just  been  parboiled. 
Then  place  in  a  well-greased  pan,  and 
bake  a  light  brown.  The  family  will 
relish  this. 


When  Making  Jelly 

Hot  jelly  poured  from  the  kettle  into 
a  pitcher,  before  filling  the  small  glasses, 
will  prevent  the  jelly  from  spilling  and 
running  over  the  edges  of  the  jelly 
jars. 

New  Use  for  Prunes 

For  variety  of  flavor,  try  using  prunes 
in  your  next  batch  of  doughnuts,  drop 
cakes  or  cookies.  Cut  the  prunes  into 
very  small  pieces,  or  run  them  through 
the  food  chopper,  and  mix  them  with  the 
cookie  dough  or  cake  batter  instead  of 
raisins  or  currants.  e.  w.  f. 


Limes  Preserved  Whole 

Put  the  limes  on  to  cook  in  cold  water; 
bring  slowly  to  a  boil,  and  then  let  simmer, 
adding  fresh  water  as  the  quantity  is 
reduced  by  boiling,  until  the  limes  can  be 
easily  pierced  by  a  fork.  Now  weigh 
one  pound  and  one-half  of  sugar  for  every 
six  limes,  and  cook  this  in  half  its  volume 
of  water  to  a  clear  syrup.  The  water 
drained  from  the  limes  may  be  used,  if  it  is 
desired  to  preserve  all  their  flavor.  Pour 
the  hot  syrup  over  the  fruit,  and  let  stand 
for  a  day.  Drain  off,  add  one-fourth  a 
cup  of  water,  boil  again,  and  pour  over 
limes  on  the  next  day.  Repeat  this 
process  for  the  third  day,  then  boil  the 
limes  and  syrup  together  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  preserve  will  be  ready 
to  go  into  sterilized  jars. 

Pickled  Eggs 

Boil  eggs  until  hard,  remove  from  shells 
and  put  into  wide-mouthed  preserving 
jars.  Pour  over  them  the  following: 
To  one  pint  of  vinegar  add  one  table- 
spoonful,  each,  of  salt,  mustard  seed,  and 
peppercorns;  one-half  a  tablespoonful  of 
allspice,  four  cloves  of  garlic  or  one 
chopped  onion,  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful 
of  cayenne,  and,  if  desired,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  curry  powder. 

These  are  delicious  with  salad,  with 
fish,  or,  chopped,  in  a  cream  sauce. 
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THIS  department  is  for  the  benefit  and  free  use  of  our  subscribers.  Questions  relating  to  recipes, 
and  those  pertaining  to  culinary  science  and  domestic  economics  in  general,  will  be  cheerfully 
answered  by  the  editor.  Communications  for  this  department  must  reach  us  before  the  first  of  the 
month  preceding  that  in  which  the  answers  are  expected  to  appear.  In  letters  requesting  answers 
by  mail,  please  enclose  address  and  stamped  envelope.  For  menus,  remit  $1.00.  Address  queries 
to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor.     American  Cookery,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Query  No.  4149 — "Will  you  kindly  pub- 
lish a  good  recipe  for  Finger  Rolls  to  be  served 
with  a  dinner.?  Also  a  nice  soft  Chocolate  Fill- 
ing for  Layer  Cake?" 

Finger  Rolls 

ADD  to  a  pint  of  warm  milk  one- 
half  of  one  yeast  cake,  blended 
with  a  little  water,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  shortening.  Sift  together 
live  cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  and  add 
to  milk  and  yeast.  It  should  be  a  very 
soft  dough,  too  soft  to  knead,  and  should 
be  mixed  with  a  spoon.  Let  rise  until 
double  in  bulk,  then  form  into  finger  rolls 
by  taking  a  piece  of  the  dough  about  as 
large  as  an  ^%g^  and  shaping  it  first  into 
a  smooth  ball,  then  into  an  elongated  form 
about  as  thick  as  the  finger.  This  must 
be  done  with  the  hands,  first  well  greased. 
If  necessary,  a  very  little  more  flour  may 
be  added.  The  rolls  are  set  in  a  dripping 
pan,  or  any  other  deep  pan,  side  by  side, 
and  allowed  to  rise  quickly  in  a  warm 
place,  then  baked  in  a  very  hot  oven  for 
fifteen  minutes  or  until  well  browned. 

Soft  Chocolate  Filling  for 
Layer  Cake 

Soften  or  melt  in  a  saucepan  one-half 
a  cup  of  butter,  and  stir  into  it  one-half 
a  cup  of  flour.  Add  gradually  two  cups 
of  hot  water  or  milk,  and  cook,  with  very 
careful  stirring,  until  mixture  is  smooth 
and  thick.  Melt  over  hot  water  one 
ounce  and  one-half  of  chocolate,  and  add 
to  mixture  in  saucepan  with  one  cup  of 


granulated  sugar.  Let  all  boil  up  once, 
and  spread  immediately  over  cake  layers. 
Only  very  careful  and  rapid  stirring  will 
ensure  success  in  making  this  filling.  It 
may  be  enriched  by  adding  one  or  two 
well-beaten  eggs  before  removing  from 
the  fire,  but  this  is  not  necessary. 

Query  No.  4150.  —  "Through  the  columns 
of  your  magazine  will  you  please  give  me  the 
following  recipes?  Yorkshire  Pudding;  Fruit 
Salad,  using  canned  pears;    Honey  Cookies." 

Yorkshire  Pudding 

Beat  vigorously  until  as  light  as  pos- 
sible three  eggs;  add  two  cups  of  warm 
milk,  and  two  cups  of  flour  sifted  with 
one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  the 
whole  again  until  full  of  bubbles,  and 
bake  in  hissing  hot  gem  pans  for  forty- 
five  minutes.  Serve  as  a  garnish  for 
roast  beef,  basted  with  some  of  the  beef 
gravy.  The  mixture  is  sometimes  baked 
by  pouring  it  into  the  dripping  pan  under 
the  beef,  and  is  cut  into  squares  before 
serving.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
before  baking,  but  put  into  oven  while 
still  bubbling,  or  it  will  be  flat  and 
indigestible. 

Fruit  Salad 

To  make  a  fruit  salad  with  canned 
pears,  the  pears  may  be  cut  or  sliced, 
mixed  with  mayonnaise  or  any  good 
cooked  salad  dressing,  and  served  on 
lettuce  leaves.  A  few  fresh  strawberries 
may  be  used  as  a  garnish,  or  a  few  bits  of 
pimiento,  or  a  spoonful  of  chopped  nuts. 
Since  canned  pears  are  rather  insipid,  a 
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wh\j  will  (risco 
improve  \jour 
cookiag  ? 


Get  Crisco  from  your  grocer  in 
this  sanitary,  dust-proof  container. 
Convenient  sizes,  one  pound  and 
larger,  net  weights.  Never  sold 
in  bulk. 

Also  made  and  sold  in  Canada. 


Would  you  serve  beans, 

macaroni  and  corn  at 

the  same  meal? 


— because  Crisco  is  100%  rich — a 
solid  white  cream  produced  by 
hardening  edible  vegetable  oil.  This 
richness  accounts  for  the  tender 
flakiness  of  Crisco  pastries  and  bis- 
cuits, and  the  butter -like  quality 
of  Crisco  cakes. 

—because  Crisco  has  no  taste,  no 
color,  no  odor.  It  does  not  make 
foods  look,  taste  or  smell  greasy. 
It  lets  the  natural  food  flavors 
prevail. 

— because  Crisco  is  a  digestible  fat. 
This  is  because  it  is  strictly  vege- 
table. The  richest  fried  foods  and 
pastries  can  be  eaten  safely  if 
they  are  made  with  Crisco. 

Try   Crisco   and  see  for  yourself 
what  an  improvement  it  is. 


"Balanced  Daily  Diet"  will  give 
you  real,  practical  help  in  planning 
nieals  that  contain  the  proper  com- 
binations of  food  elements  to  build  strong,  healthy  bodies  and 
minds.    This  is  not  a  "fad"  book.   It  uses  the  ordinary,  easily 
cooked  foods  that  everybody  likes,  and  tells  how  to  combine 
them  to  get  the  best  food  value  at  every  meal.    Gives  recipes, 
72  sample  menus,  and  classified  lists  from  which  you  can  select 
the  dishes  you  especially  like.      Written  by  the  cookery  au- 
thority, Janet  McKenzie  Hill,  founder  of  the  Boston  Cooking 
School  and  editor  of  "American  Cookery."      Illustrated  in 
color.  Each  copy  of  this  valuable  cookbook  costs  us  28c.  You 
may  have  one  copy,  for  personal  use,  for  only   10  cents  in 
stamps.     Send  stamps  and  your  name  and  address  to  Depart- 
ment A-8,  The  Procter  8b  Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Buy  advertised  Goods 


-  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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mixture  of  some  other  fruits,  oranges, 
cherries,  etc.,  will  be  an  Improvement. 
When  the  fruit  is  molded  in  a  sweetened 
gelatine  jelly,  flavored  with  lemon,  etc., 
it  may  be  served  for  dessert  with  whipped 
cream,  and  if  unmolded  on  lettuce  leaves 
the  dish  is  often,  though  not  correctly, 
called  a  fruit  salad. 

Honey  Cookies 

Boil  in  an  agate  saucepan  for  fifteen 
minutes,  with  careful  stirring,  one  cup  of 
honey,  two  cups  of  milk,  and  two  cups 
of  sugar.  Dissolve  one-half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  baking  soda  in  a  little  water,  stir 
into  above,  and  let  cool;  add  flour  to 
make  a  soft  dough,  with  salt  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  to 
each  cup  of  flour,  and  baking  powder  in 
the  proportion  of  one  teaspoonful  to  a 
cup  of  flour.  A  quart  of  flour  will  prob- 
ably be  needed.  The  dough  is  rolled  one- 
fourth  an  inch  thick,  cut  into  rounds,  and 
baked  in  a  rather  hot  oven  until  crisp 
and  brown.  We  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  the  recipe  to  which  you  refer,  but 
we  know  this  to  be  a  good  one.  The 
cookies  will  be  especially  delicious,  if  the 
following  ingredients  are  added:  Two 
cups  of  almonds,  blanched  and  chopped; 
one  cup  of  walnuts,  chopped;  one-fourth 
a  pound  of  mixture  of  candied  orange, 
lemon,  and  citron  rind,  fine-chopped  or 
shredded;  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon, 
one  teaspoonful  of  ginger,  and  one-half 
a  teaspoonful  of  cloves.  The  spices  are 
sifted  with  the  flour,  and  the  nuts  and 
candied  peel  are  stirred  Into  the  mixture 
when  about  half  the  flour  has  been  added. 
These  richer  cookies  are  better  after  a 
month's  keeping,  and  will  remain  fresh 
for  one  year  If  stored  In  a  tin  box. 


Query  No.  4151. —  "Please  suggest  to  me 
some  ways  of  Sugar-saving  in  putting  up  fruit. 
Also,  whether  Honey,  Molasses,  or  Syrup  may  be 
substituted  for  sugar  in  fruit  preserving." 

Sugar   Saving  in  Fruit-Preserving 

Any  kind  of  fruit  can  be  preserved 
without  the  use  of  sugar,  If  complete 
sterilization  of  jars,  covers,  and  rubbers 


Is  secured.  Small  fruits,  such  as  berries, 
may  be  put  up  by  pouring  boiling  water 
over  them  in  the  jars,  and  sealing  imme- 
diately. Larger  fruits,  with  firm  flesh, 
need  cooking  until  quite  soft,  either  by 
the  cold-pack  method,  or  in  an  open 
kettle.  Rhubarb  and  cranberries  need 
nothing  but  cold  water  poured  over  them 
In  the  jars,  and  sealing.  The  juice  of 
both  of  these  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth 
of  germs.  The  advantage  of  preserving 
without  sugar  is  twofold:  First,  the  nat- 
ural flavor  of  the  fruit  Is  better  retained; 
second,  since  the  cooking  together  of 
sugar  and  fruit-juice  causes  a  loss  of  two- 
fifths  in  the  sweetening  property  of  sugar, 
it  Is,  therefore,  much  more  economical  to 
postpone  the  addition  of  sugar  until  the 
time  comes  to  use  the  preserved  fruit  at 
the  table. 

Other    methods    of    sugar-saving    are: 

(1)  The  mixing  of  sweet  fruits  with  sour, 
such  as  figs  with  rhubarb,  raisins  with 
cranberries,    sweet   pears   with   currants. 

(2)  The  mixing  of  sweet  vegetables  with 
sour  fruits.  Thus,  the  pulp  from  haked 
carrots  or  beets  may  be  used  with  sour 
fruits  — •  the  carrot  pulp  with  the  light- 
colored  varieties,  the  beet  pulp  with  the 
darker.  (3)  The  long,  slow  baking  of 
fruits  before  canning,  which  develops  the 
incipient  sweetness  of  the  fruits  so  that 
less  sugar,  or  none,  will  be  needed.  The 
following  process  Is  a  good  one  to  follow: 

Follow  any  recipe  for  putting  up  fruit, 
as  to  Ingredients  and  proportions,  but 
use  only  one-half  the  given  quantity  of 
sugar,  and  no  water.  Pack  fruit  and 
sugar  In  layers  In  a  bean  pot  or  other 
stone  jar  that  will  stand  heat,  cover,  tie 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  oiled  paper 
over  the  top,  and  bake  for  three  hours  in 
a  moderate  oven,  or  cook  In  the  fireless 
overnight.  Transfer  the  mixture  to  ster- 
ile jars,  and  seal.  In  this  method.  If  de- 
sired, the  use  of  sugar  may  be  omitted 
altogether. 

Putting  Up  Fruit  in  Honey,  Etc. 

Honey  may  be  substituted,  bulk  for 
bulk,  for    sugar  in    fruit-preserving,   and 
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The  Ryzoa 
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the  Healthful  Bailing  Powder 

Ryzon  has  more  than  one  claim  to  being  a  healthful  baking 
powder! 

Its  principal  ingredient  is  monosodium  phosphate,  and  phos- 
phate is  known  to  be  a  necessary  constituent  of  our  food.  All 
Ryzon  ingredients  are  the  purest  and  best  obtainable.  Every  step 
in  its  manufacture  is  characterized  by  scrupulous  cleanliness. 

And  because  of  its  scientific  accuracy  and  unvarying  quality 
and  strength,  cakes  and  biscuits  and  pastry  made  with  Ryzon 
always  produce  wholesome  and  digestible  food. 

Ryzon  is  packed  in  full  16  ounce  pounds — also  35c  and  20c 
packages.  A  pound  tin  of  Ryzon  and  a  copy  of  the  Ryzon 
Baking  Book  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any  household 
science  teacher  who  writes  us  on  school  stationery,  giving 
official  position. 

GENERALCHEMICALCQ 
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all  preserves  made  with  honey  are  much 
more  delicious.  Fruit  jelly,  made  with 
honey,  is  especially  good.  But  since 
honey  contains  about  one-fourth  its  vol- 
ume of  water,  this  should  be  allowed  for 
in  measuring  the  water  for  firm-fleshed 
fruits,  and  juicy  fruits  will  need  longer 
cooking  to  evaporate  the  surplus  moisture. 
Syrup  or  molasses  may  also  be  used 
instead  of  sugar,  but  very  great  care  has 
to  be  used  in  the  sterilization  process, 
since  both  of  these  substances  ferment 
readily.  They  lend  themselves  admira- 
bly to  use  with  spiced  fruit,  for  certain 
spices,  notably  cinnamon,  mace,  nutmeg, 
and  cloves,  have  an  antiseptic  action 
which,  if  these  are  used  in  sufiicient  quan- 
tity, will  tend  to  balance  the  tendency  of 
syrup  or  molasses  to  fermentation. 

Query  No.  4152.  —  "Our  family  has  only 
lately  come  from  the  old  country,  and  we  should 
like  to  make  a  Clam  Bake  on  our  own  shore  lot, 
but  have  only  a  vague  idea  of  how  to  set  about 
it.     We  seek  help  from  your  valuable  magazine." 

Clam  Bake  for  Eighteen  Persons 

The  following  Instructions  will  serve 
for  a  good  bake  for  you  and  your  neigh- 
bors. Make  a  flat  space  of  sand,  and 
floor  it  with  flat  stones;  it  should  be  about 
two  and  one-half  feet  square.  Build  up 
a  row  of  stones  around  the  edge,  about  a 
foot  high,  and  roof  it  over  with  stones 
set  on  sticks.  Now  throw  in  dry  wood 
and  kindle  a  good  fire,  which  should  burn 
until  the  roof  falls  in.  Very  quickly  rake 
out  the  cinders,  and  spread  a  little  more 
than  an  inch  of  seaweed  over  the  hot 
stone  floor;  spread  on  this  a  dozen  and  a 
half  of  onions;  a  bushel  of  clams;  one- 
half  a  peck  of  potatoes;  one  dozen  and 
one-half  ears  of  sweet  corn,  and  five  or 
six  pounds  of  any  fresh  fish.  Cover  all 
with  a  large  square  of  well-washed  un- 
bleached muslin,  then  pile  on  more  sea- 
weed, until  there  is  no  longer  an  escape 
of  steam  visible.  Let  stand  for  forty 
minutes,  and  if  your  primitive  oven  was 
very  hot  to  begin  with,  and  the  filling  of 
the  oven  was  done  with  sufficient  rapid- 
ity, you  should  have  an  excellent  clam- 
bake. 


Query  No.  4153  —  "At  a  friend's  house  I  ate 
some  Salad  Dressing  which  she  told  me  was  a 
boiled  dressing  that  she  made  in  quantity, 
stored  in  jars,  and  which  kept  for  months.  Can 
you  give  a  recipe  for  this.-"' 

Salad  Dressing  to  Keep  for 
Months 

We  do  not  know  what  recipe  your 
friend  used,  but  the  following  makes  an 
excellent  dressing,  which  will  keep  for 
the  season,  if  sealed  in  jars  in  the  ice  box. 

Soften  one-half  a  cup  of  butter  over 
gentle  heat;  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  and  blend  smooth.  Stir  in  by  de- 
grees, one  pint  of  milk,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt, 
and  cook  until  thick.  Lastly,  add  four 
eggs,  beaten  with  one  cup  of  vinegar  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  dry  mustard.  Cook 
until  the  consistency  of  soft  custard,  and 
pour  into  small  jars.  If  desired  this 
dressing  may  be  mixed  with  cream  at 
serving  time. 


Query  No.  4154  —  "Can  you  tell  me  any- 
thing about  how  Chicken  and  other  fowl  are 
Potted  in  fat  to  keep  through  the  winter?" 

Chicken  Potted  in  Fat 

After  the  birds  are  picked,  singed,  and 
drawn,  season  them  Inside  with  a  liberal 
allowance  of  a  mixture  of  salt,  pepper, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  ground  cloves.  Two 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  pepper,  and  one  teaspoonful,  each,  of 
the  spices  may  be  allowed  for  each 
chicken.  Then  break  the  breastbones, 
press  the  birds  as  flat  as  possible,  and 
bake  on  the  rack  of  the  dripping  pan. 
Drain,  and  place,  while  hot,  in  heated, 
sterile  kettles  of  agate  or  porcelain,  and 
pour  over  them  melted  fat  of  almost  any 
kind  except  butter.  Suet,  lard,  bacon 
fat,  drippings  from  corned  beef,  all  an- 
swer nicely.  When  the  fat  has  solidified, 
cover  the  kettles,  and  keep  in  a  cold 
cellar.  Care  must  be  used  in  pouring  in 
the  fat  that  no  air-spaces  are  left. 

Squab,  pheasants,  pork  or  beef  tender- 
loin, venison  steaks,  etc.,  may  similarly 
be  stored  for  winter  use. 
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Food  and  Life.     By  Marion  F.  Lansing 
and  Luther  H.  Gulick.     Ginn  and 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
''The  health  of  our  children  is  the  foun- 
dation stone  which  supports  the  future  of 
our  countr}"  and  its  civilization."     This  is 
the  warning  of  the  Child  Health  Organi- 
zation, and  a  call  to  which  the  teachers 
throughout  the  country  have  responded. 
But  the  teachers  of  the  younger  children 
have  had  difficulties  in  finding  books  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  their  pupils  to  fur- 
ther this  work. 

Starting  with  the  child's  normal,  spon- 
taneous interest  in  food,  this  little  book 
summons  him  to  a  more  intelligent  and 
active  understanding  of  his  food  needs 
and  habits.  The  short-story  form  of  the 
chapters  appeals  to  the  child  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  answering  a  great  many  of 
his   "whys."     The   data   is   scientifically 


Baby  Midget 

HOSE  SUPPORTER 

holds  the  socks  securel)-  and  allows  the  little  one 
absolute  freedom  of  action,  so  necessary  to  its 
health,  growth  and  comfort.  The  highly  nickeled 
parts  of  the  "Baby  JNIidget"  have  smooth, 
rounded  comers  and  edges  and  they  do  not  ccine 
in  contact  with  the  baby's  skin. 
Like  the  Velvet  Grip  Hose  Supporters  for 
women,  misses  and  children  it  is  equipped 
with  the  famous  All-Rubber  Oblong  Button, 
which  prevents  slipping  and  ruthless  ripping. 
Silk,   15  cents;  Lisle,   10  cents 

SOLD    HVERYWHERH    OR    SENT    POSTPAI    . 
GKORGK    FROST   CO.,    MAKERS,    BOSTON 


correct  and  thoroughly  up-to-date;  t 
original  pictorial  studies  of  food  valu 
interpret  the  more  technical  points;  an' 
always  the  child  is  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  his  own  part  in  the  greal 
problem  of  food,  as  it  relates  to  mon 
perfect  health. 

This  book  aims  to  begin  instruction  ic 
food  where  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demands,  in  the  public  schools  of  the  land, 
Teachers  and  educators  will  be  invited 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  and 
methods  presented  in  this  little  volume. 


I 


Mrs.  Wilson's  Cookbook.     By  Mrs.  Mart 
A.  Wilson.     Cloth,  ?2.50  net.    J.  B. 
Lippincott   Company,   Philadelphi 
Pa. 
All  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  best  ''tried-in-th 
fire  recipes,"  the  actual  working  results  of 
many  years'  teaching  and  lecturing,  are 
contained   in   this  volume.     The   auth'^f 
has  wisely  departed  from  the  usual  hea 
cookbook  style,  and  presents  the  recipesl 
as  if  she  were  conversing  with  the  reader! 
upon  the  dish  in  question.     Menus  of  i 
simplest  to  the  richest  and  most  elaborate 
can  be  prepared  from  this  volume.  j 

'"Scientific  cooking  means  the  elimina-| 
tion  of  waste,  the  preservation  of  edible 
resources  and  conservation  of  their  ;, 
tential  energy,  through  the  preparatictr. 
of  attractive,  vitalizing  food  with  mini- 
mum cost  and  labor,  thus  providing,  in 
wide,  deep  measure,  for  harmony,  personal 
comfort  and  domestic  peace." 

The   Microbiology   and  Microanalysis   oj 
Foods.       By     Albert     Schneider, 
Ph.D.     Octavo.     131     Illustrations. 
33.50  net.     P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  volume  is  intended  as  a  guide  to 
the  study  of  microbiological  decomposi- 
tion changes  in  foods.     It  also  presents  a 
practical  working  basis  for  ascertaining 
the  decomposition  limits  of  foods  suitable 
for  human  consumption,  by  means  of  the 
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\     Puffed  W 

|iW  N     In  a  Bowl  of 


Wheat 

MUk 


Any  Puffed  Grain 

With  Creaon  and  Sugar 


How  do  you  like 

Bubble  Grains? 


Ask  people  what  cereal  they  like  best  and  most  folks  mention  Puffed  Grains. 

Ask  which  PufiFed  Grain  and  you'll  get  three  opinions,  for  each  has  its  own  delights. 

Ask  about  ways  of  serving  and  a  dozen  people  may  favor  a  dozen  different  ways. 

Millions  of  Dishes  Daily 

In  summerfime  Puffed  Grains  have  countless  uses. 

Here  are  bubble  grains,  flimsy,  flavory,  toasted,  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  They  seem 
like  food  confections,  yet  two  are  whole  grains  with  whole-grain  nutrition. 

Every  food  cell  is  exploded,  so  digestion  is  easy  and  complete.  At  any  hour  they  form  the 
ideal  foods. 

Folks  serve  them  at  breakfast,  then  later  in  the  day  they  float  them  in  bowls  of  milk.      They 

use   them   like   nut-meats   on    ice  cream,  as  wafers 
in  their  soups. 

Let  children  revel  in  them  —  serve  in  all  the 
ways  they  will.  But  don't  forget  Puffed  "Wheat  in 
milk  —  those  flaky,  fragile  whole  grains,  rich  in  10 
elements  which  growing  children  need. 


Puffed  Wheat       Puffed  Rice 

Corn  Puffs 
Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 


The  Quaker  Qats  G>mpany 


Sole  Make»-s 
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GOSSOM'S   CREAM   SOUPS 


In  Powdered  Form 

Split  pea,  Green  pea,  Lima,  Celery,  Black  bean.  Clam 
Chowder,  Onion  and  (Mushroom  25c.) 

Quickly  and  Easily  Prepared 
Just  add  water  and  boil  15  minutes.     One  package  makes  3 

f)ints  of  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  soup.  Price  15c  at 
eading  grocers,  or  sample  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  20c  in 
stamps  or  coin. 

Also  "GOSSOM'S  "QUICK-MADE"  FUDGE 
will  give  you  s  delightful  surprise.     So  easy.    A  50c  pkg. 
makes  over  a  pound  of  the  most  exquisite  fudge. 

Manufactured  by 
B.  F.  Gossom,  692  Washington  St.,  Brookline,  46,  Mass. 


Eat  More  Bread 


Bread  is  the  most  important  food 
we  eat.  It  furnishes  abundant 
nourishment  in  readily  digestible 
form.  The  fact  that  it  never  be- 
comes tiresome  though  eaten  day 
after  day.  is  proof  of  its  natural 
food  qualities. 

Eat  plenty  of  bread  made  with 

FLEISCHM ANN'S    YEAST 


=Domestic  Science=^ 

Home-study  Courses 

Food,  health,  housekeeping,  clothing,  children 

For  Homemakers  and  Mothers;  professional 
courses  for  Teachers,  Dietitians,  Institution 
Managers,  Demonstrators,  Nurses,  "Graduate 
Housekeepers,"  Caterers,  etc. 

"The  Profession  of  Home-making."  100 
page  handbook, /ree.  Bulletins:  "Free-hand 
Cooking,"  "Food  Values,"  "Seven-Cent 
Meals,"  "Family  Finance." — 10  cents  each. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics 
(Charted  in  1915)        503  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


V 


SERVICE  TABLE  WAGON 


Large  Broad  Wide  Table 
'Top  —  Removable  Glass 
Service  Tray  —  Double 
Drawer—  Doub'le 
Handles— Large  Deep 
Lindershelves  —  "Scien- 
tifically Silent"  Rubber 
Tired    Swivel    Wheels. 

A  high  gradtt  piece  of  furni- 
ture  surpassing  anything  yet  at- 
tempted for  GENERAL  UTILITY, 
ease  of  action,  and  absolute 
noisclessness.  WRITE  NOW 
FOR  A  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET 
AND    DEALERS    NAME 

COMBINATION  PRODUCTS  CO. 

504)  CiHiard  Bidg.   Chicago.  III. 


direct  methods  of  microanalysis.  The 
microanalytical  examination  of  milk,  of 
water  and  of  other  beverages  is  included. 
While  the  text  is  addressed  to  army 
dietitians  and  food  examiners,  it  will  serv 
as  a  text  and  laboratory  guide  for  student 
in  universities  and  colleges  where  courses 
in  dietetics,  in  home  economics,  in  food 
testing,  in  food  decomposition,  in  food 
analysis,  etc.,  are  given. 

A  Little  Preserving  Book  for  a  Little  Girl. 
By  Amy  L.  Waterman.  Cloth, 
12mo,  31.00.  The  Page  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Here,  in  simple  story  form,  is  explained 
every  step  of  the  process  of  preserving 
and  canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Marmalades,  Jams,  Jellies,  Conserves, 
Spiced  Fruits,  Pickles,  Preserving  and 
Canning  all  are  presented  in  plain  and 
simple  language.  Each  process  is  given, 
explained  and  actually  done.  In  form 
and  style  the  volume  is  attractive;  it 
might  be  very  interesting  to  young  girls 
who  are  inclined  to  take  part  in  the  house- 
hold affairs  of  the  present  day;  there  are 
many  such  already  and  the  number  is 
increasing. 


Overall  Clubs 

SUNDAY  a  cotton  manufacturer  was 
talking  overalls  to  us.  He  agrees 
that  the  wearing  of  denim  by  the  general 
public  can  have  but  two  bad  results.  In 
the  first  place,  it  will  send  overall  prices 
up,  and  in  the  second,  high  overall 
prices  will  cause  dissatisfaction  among 
the  laboring  men  who  have  to  have  them. 

We  cannot  help  taking  a  fling  at  the 
overall  clubs.  While  the  fundamental 
idea  is  excellent,  the  thrifty  intent  is 
thwarted  by  the  economic  result. 

Now,  if  some  one  will  help  us  form  an 
old-clothes  club  and  help  us  get  along 
with  odd  coats  and  trousers,  ring  us  up. 
Like  many  others,  you  are  probably  sick 
of  the  demand  of  fashion  that  every  one 
must  be  all  dressed  up  every  day. 
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Canning,'  Teachers  insist  on 

GOOD  (§)  LiUCK 

RED  jAR  rubbers 

Because  they  have  made 

"Cold  Pack''  canning  safe 

One  of  the  leading  canning  demonstrators,  who  was 
among  the  firstin  the  field  when  the  Government  began 
to    teach    "Cold  Pack"  canning,    said  to  us  recently: 

"TFe  could  never  have  carried  out  our  early  canning  programs 
in  tfieface  of  all  the  difficulties  that  confronted  us  without  GOOD 
LUCK  rubbers.  The  rubber  ring  was  the  one  item  of  equipment 
nniversullij poor  in  quality.  The  GOOD  LUCKwas  the  one  ring 
ive  could  always  rely  iqjon." 

GOOD  LUCK  rings  have  eliminated  the  biggest  risk  from  the  "Cold 
Pack"  process  because  they  can  be  boiled  for  three,  four  or  five  hours 
as  the  case  requires  without  "bulging"  or  'blowing  out" — and  they 
will  keep  contents  of  jars  sealed  air-tight  without  shrinking  or 
cracking  for  years  and  years  —  almost  indefinitely. 
Only  recently  a  case  was  called  to  our  attention  where  a  jar  of  mus- 
tard pickles  containing  acid  (vinegar)  and  oil,  two  natural  enemies 
of  rubber,  was  opened  after  being  sealed  for  eleven  years  with  a 
GOOD  LUCK  ring  (one  of  the  first  ever  made)  and  the  contents 
found  as  fresh  and  piquant  as  the  day  they  were  sealed  in  the  jar. 

GOOD  LUCK  rubbers  are  standard  equipment  on  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  and 

other  fruit  jars 

13c  per  dozen,  2  dozen  for  25c 

Send  2c  stamp  for  our  booklet,  "  Cold  Pack  Canning."     If  your  local 

store  doesn't  keep  GOOD  LUCK  rubbers,  send  13c  for  sample 

dozen  or  25c  for  2  dozen  to  be  mailed  with  the  book 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

27  HAMPSHIRE  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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Even  when  they  don't  Hke  milk, 
they  will  ask  for  more  Junket — 
which  is  simply  milk  in  a  more 
attractive  and  readily  digestible 
form. 


Junket 


Let  them  have  all  they  want  of  it, 
because  it  is  among  the  best  foods  they 
could  eat. 

It  is  delicious  to  the  taste,  and  whole- 
some and  nourishing. 

When  ice  cream  is  made  with  a  Jun- 
ket Tablet  it  not  only  requires  less 
cream  and  produces  ice  cream  of  a 
smooth,  velvety  texture,  but  the  cream 
is  then  more  easily  digestible. 

Junket  Tablets  are  sold  by  grocers 
and  druggists  everywhere. 


Nesnah — 

the 

Powdered 

Junket 

is  the  same  as  Junket 
Tablets,  except  it  is 
in  powdered  form  and 
already  sweetened 
and  flavored.  It 
comes  in  6  pure  fla 
vors,  delicious  in 
taste  and  appearance. 
Simply  add  milk. 


The  Junket  Folks 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Factory: 

Chr.  Hansen's 

Canadian  Laboratory 

Toronto,  Ont. 


The  Silver  Lining 


Youth 

Within  the  convent  walls,  the  nuns 

Were  bending  low  in  prayer; 
And  in  the  garden,  one  alone 

Attended  to  its  care. 
Ah,  she  was  pale,  and  slim,  and  young; 

A  pure  flower  soul,  and  meek; 
And  there  with  blossoms  fair,  she  danced 

A  minuet  antique. 

The  sunshine  quivered  on  the  hills; 

It  shone  the  cloisters  through; 
And  stately  trees  leaned  toward  its  warmth; 

The  cypress,  ilex,  yew. 
The  blossom  hearts  were  filled  with  joy; 

The  pure  flower  soul,  and  meek. 
Moved  on  in  steps  of  measured  grace, 

A  minuet  antique. 

Nor  was  it  wrong;    the  far-off  hymns 

Her  very  being  thrilled. 
'Twas  merely  that  the  joyous  sun 

A  rhythmlnew  instilled 
Until  her  pulses  caught  the  beat. 

The  pure  flower  soul,  and  meek, 
Responded  too,  and  quaintly  danced 

The  minuet  antique. 


Alone  the  sunny  garden  lay; 

Within  the  walls  she  prayed; 
And  in  her  pkce,  with  hearts  of  gold, 

The  stately  lilies  swayed. 
The  sunshine  joy  was  in  her  heart. 

The  pure  flower  soul,  and  meek, 
Gave  thanks  for  that  sweet  hour  she  danced 

The  minuet  antique. 

Blanche  Elizabeth  Wadt. 


The  Light  in  the  Window 

The  transport  had  entered  New  Yorl 
harbor.  On  board  was  one  lone  colored 
soldier  among  the  homeward  bound.  As 
the  ship  passed  the  Statue  of  Liberty- 
there  was  absolute  silence  when  suddenly 
the  dusky  doughboy  broke  the  quiet  by 
remarking:  "Put  you'  light  down,  honey, 
I'se  home." 


ANGLEFOO 


The  Non-Poisonous  Fly  Destroyer 

The  U.  S.  Oept.  of  Agriculture  says  in  the 

Bulletin :  Special  pains  should  be  taken 

to  prevent  children  from 

drinking    poisoned  baites 

and  poisoned  flies  dropping 

into  foods  or  drinks. 
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Fudge 


made 
with 


UNCLE  JOHN'S  SYRUP 

is  simply  delicious  and  one  pan  of  it  will 
convince  you  that  it's  a  clever  idea  to 
have  a  can  of  UNCLE  JOHN'S  handy. 
For  the  table  also  —  with  hot  biscuits, 
griddlecakes,  waffles, cereals  and  stewed 
fruits,  it's  satisfying. 
Suppose  you  follow  our  suggestion  and 
try  a  can  NOW. 

New  England  Maple  Syrup  Co. 

WINTER  HILL  BOSTON,  MASS. 


V 


Whips  Thin  Cream 

or  Half  Heavy  Cream  and  Milk 

or  Top  of  the  Milk  Bottle 

1 1  whips  up  as  easily  as  heavy  cream 

and  retains  its  stiffness. 

Every     caterer      and     housekeeper 

wants  CREMO-VESCO. 

Send  for  a  bottle  to-day. 


Housekeeper's  size,  l|oz.:  .30  prepaid 
Caterer's  size,  16oz.,         $1.00 
(With  full  directions.) 


Gremo-Vesco  Company 

631  EAST  23rd  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N,  Y. 


Cream  Whipping  Made 
Easy  and    Inexpensive 

r^REMO-A^ESCO 


TASTY  TEAS 
for 
EVERY  TASTE 


Serve  It  Cold! 

You  will  discover  an  added  delight 
in  Banquet  Tea  if  you  will  make 
it  in  generous  quantity  and  serve 
it  iced  when  days  and  nights  are  hot. 


BANQUET  TEA 


is  a  wonderfully  satisfying  thirst  quencher  — 
creating  safely  the  added  energy  often  needed 
on  sultry  days. 

Whatever  your  tea  taste,  you'll  find  your  kind 
in  the  three  Banquet  Teas. 

Banquet  Blend — a  blend  of  green  and  black 

teas  —  in  the  /^e J  Canister. 

Banquet    India  and    Ceylon  —  in     the     Green 

Canister. 

Banquet  Orange  Pel^oe — in  the  Orange  Canister. 

Packed  in  pounds,  halves,  and  quarters. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's  write  us  direct. 

McCORMICK  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  U.S.A. 

Importers  and  Packers 


Send  50  cents  in 
coin  or  stamps  for 
our  valuable  BEE 
BRAND  Manuai 
cf  Cookery.  Interest- 
ing booklets  on 
Spices,  Teas  an 
Flavoring  Extrc. 
sent  FREE. 
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THE  MAGICIAN  OF  THE  KITCHEN 


Vegeione 

Has  the  rich  flavor  of  meat  juices,  yet  no  meat  what- 
ever enters  its  composition.  Cold  meats  warmed 
over  in  a  VEGETONE  sauce,  served  on  toast,  prove 
a  tasty  morsel.  A  delightful  hot-weather  dish  — 
COLD  JELLIED  CONSOMME 

To  four  cups  of  boiling  water  add  one  good  tablespoonful  of 
VEGETONE.  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Dissolve  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  Cooper's  Granulated  Gelatine  in  half  a  cup 
of  cold  water.  Pour  the  boiling  water  and  VEGETONE  over 
the  gelatine.  Stir  well,  strain  through  a  fine  cloth  and  let  it 
jell  in  a  cool  place. 

Four-ounce  tin,  50  cents,  or  three  for  31-00,  postpaid  when 
ordered  direct. 

BISHOP-GIFFORD  CO.,  Inc.     Baldwin,  L  I.,  N.  Y 

"Free-Hand  Cooking" 

Cook  without  recipes!    A  key  to  cookbooks — correct  proportions, 
time,  temperature;  thickening,  leavening,  shortening,   105  fun- 
damental recipes.     40  p.  book.      10  cents  coin  or  stamps. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69»h  Street,  Chicago 


£^ 


Picklin'  Time! 

THE  right  kind  of  pickling  spice!  That  is  the 
principal  thing  to  ensure  success  at  pickling 
time--the  secret  of  tasty,  appetizing  relishes  that 
wiil  give  you  fame  as  a  housewife. 

BEE   BRAND    PICKLING   SPICE  is  rich,   full, 
^^____  piquant.       Made    of    fifteen 

different  spices  and  herbs  iin- 
ported  direct  to  our  mill  and 
expertly  blended. 

Bee  Brand  Pickling  Spice  costs  you 
less  than  buying  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients separately  and  combining  at 
home.  And  Bee  Brand  never  varies 
in  quality  —  always  pure  and  full 
strength. 

For  the  best  i7i  spices,  ask  i/oitr  grocer  for 
BEE  BRAXb 

McCORMICK  &  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  U.  S.  A. 


McCORNICKS 


PEeBRAND 


SPICES 


What  the  Doctor  Took 

There  is  an  old  ji'Qgro  living  in.AIemphls 
who  was  taken  ill  several  days  ago  and 
called  a  physician  of  his  race  to  prescribe 
for  him.  But  the  old  man  did  npt  see;©  Xc 
be  getting  any  better,  arid  finally  a  white 
physician  was  called. 

Soon  after  arriving  he  felt  the  negro's 
pulse  for -a  moment,  and  then  examined 
his  tongue. 

"Did  your  other  doctor  take  your  tem- 
perature.'"' he  asked  his  patient,  kindly. 

"I  don't  know,  sah,"  he  answered, 
feebly.  "I  hadn't  missed  anything  but 
my  watch  as  yet,  boss." 

Philadelphia  Star. 


We  will  pay  25  cents 
each  for  copies  of  our  maga- 
zine of  the  following  dates, 

May  1903,    January  1911, 

March  1911,     April  1914, 

and  December  1914 

The  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine  Co. 

BOSTON,  (17),  MASS. 


Angel  IbodCake 


8  Inches  Square,  5  Inches  High 

teacli  vou  to  make  them  better 
thim  von  over  made  them  before--the  most  deli- 
cious Auyel  Food  Cakes  and  many  other  kinds. 

They  Sell  for  $3-Profit  $2 
I  will  make  you  the  most  expert  cake  maker  in  your 
vicinity.  ]My  methods  are  original.  They  never  fail. 
You  succee<l  the  very  first  ti  me  with  The  Osborn  Cake 
Making  System.  Easy  to  learn.  I  have  tautrht  thou- 
sands. Let  me  send  you  full  particulars  FliKK. 
Mrs.  Grace  Osborn  Dept.  L-9  Bay  City,  Mich. 


TEN- CENT   MEALS    »i;^-„-5 

meals  with  recipes  and  directions  for  preparing  each.  Thi 
48  pp.  Bulletin  sent  for  lOc  or  FREE  for  names  of  tw 
friends  who  may  be  interested  in  our  Domestic  Science  Courses 

Am.  School  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  St.,  Chicag 


USED 

DAILY  IN  A 

MILLION 

HOMES 


Colburn's 
Spices 

TheA.ColburnG)., 
Philadelphia,U.SA 
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FOR  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Wagner  Cooking  Utensils  have  been 
the  pride  of  thousands  of  particular  housewives.    They  have  such  a 
distinct  refinement  and  obvious  quality,  combined  with  a  sturdy  use- 
fulness, that  they  appeal  to  the  woman  who  takes  pride  in  her  home. 

Wagner  Cast  Iron  De  Luxe  combines  all 
of  the  old-fashioned  coolcing  goodness  of 
cast  iron,  with  the  modern  advantages  of 
lighter  weight  and  a  better  finish.  There  is 
a  wide  assortment  of  styles  in  both  the  iron 
and  aluminum.    Ask  your  dealer. 


Wagner  Cast  Aluminum  is  made  in  one 
solid  piece — no  rivets  to  loosen — no  welded 
parts.  Because  of  its  unusual  thickness  it 
cooks  better,  retaining  heat  longer  and  dis- 
tributing it  evenly.  In  design  and  finish  it 
compares  with  the  finest  of  silver. 


If  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  write  us. 


The  Wagner  Mfg.  Co. 
Sidney,  O.    Dept.  74 


IV  Dishwasher  for$2.50! 

^eeps  bands  out  of  thevwater,  no  wiping  of  dishes,  saves  ^  the 
me.  Consists  of  special  folding  dishdrainer,  special  wire 
asket,  2  special  long-handled  brushes.  Full  directions  for  use. 
ent  prepaid  for  $2.50  or  C.  O.  D.   Full  refund  if  not  satisfactory. 

vm.  School  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 


^^^^       TndaMtfkBeglatered. 

/>(^luten  Floiic 


40%  GLUTEN 


0S. 


Guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respects  ^e 

•taadard  requirements  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of 

Agriculture. 

Manufactured  b« 

FARWfXL  &  KHINES 

Watertown.  N.  Y. 


!2£ 
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Bake  in  three  ovens  and  use 

the  gas  broiler  at  the 

same  time 


The  new  Victory  Crawford  is  the  only  range 
on  the  market  which  does  this  —  and  in 
addition  has  room  for  four  kettles  on  the  coal 
griddles  and  five  on  the  gas  burners. 

And  though  there  is  so  much  oven  space  — 
six  and  a  half  square  feet,  or  thirteen  square 
feet  with  the  racks  —  the  Victory  Crawford 
measures  only  forty-three  inches  from  end 
to  end. 

It's  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  combination 
gas  and  coal  range  with  many  exclusive  im- 
provements which  make  it  efficient,  economi- 
cal, easy  to  keep  clean  —  a  time  and  step 
saver  for  the  busy  housewife.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  Victory  Crawford  — 
you'll  find  it  just  the  range  you've  always 
wanted. 


Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 


WALKER  &  PRATT  MFG.  CO. 

BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Highest  Quality  Ranges 
Furnaces  and  Boilers 


I 


I 

^■1 


Household  Help 

F  you  could  engage  an  expert  cook  and  a 
expert  housekeeper  for  only  10  cents  a  wee 
with  no  board  or  room,  you  would  do  i 
wouldn't  vou.^  Of  course  you  would!  Well 
that  is  all  our  "TWO  HOUSEHOLD  HELP 
ERS"  will  cost  you  the  first  year  —  nothiniii 
thereafter,  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  much  an  hou  i 
a  day,  7  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year  is  worth 
to  you?  Many  workmen  get  $\  an  hour — 
surely  your  time  is  worth  30  cents  an  hour 
We  guarantee  these  "Helpers"  to  save  yor 
at  least  an  hour  a  day,  worth  say  $2,10  a  week  i 
Will  you  invest  the  10  cents  a  week  to  gain  $. 
weekly.? 

And  the  value  our  "Helpers"  give  you  iiii 
courage  and  inspiration,  in  peace  of  mind,  ii 
the  satisfaction  of  progress,  in  health,  happines; 
and  the  joy  of  living,  —  is  above  price.  In  men 
dollars  and  cents,  they  will  save  their  cos* 
twelve  times  a  year  or  more. 

These  helpers,  "Lessons  in  Cooking"  and 
"Household  Engineering"  were  both  preparec 
as  home-study  courses,  and  as  such  have  been 
tried  out  and  approved  by  thousands  of  oui 
members.  Thus  they  have  the  very  highest 
recommendation.  Nevertheless  we  are  willin] 
to  send  them  in  book  form,  on  a  week's  fre 
trial  in  your  own  home.     Send  the  coupon. 


Lessons     in      Cooking 

Through   Preparation 

of  Meals 

by  Robinson  &  Hammel 
500  pp.  Illus.,  1  Leathei 
Style.  Gold     Stamped 

CONTENTS:  Menus  with 
recipes    for   12    weeks   and 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  PRE- 
PARING EACH  MEAL.  Menus 
and  Directions  for  Formal 
and  Informal  Dinners, 
Luncheon.s,  Suppers,  etc. 
12  Special  .\rticles:  Serving, 
Dish  Washing,  Candy  Mak- 
ing, etc.  Also  Balanced 
Diet,  Food  Value,  Ways  of 
Reducing  Costs,  etc. 

With    the   books    to 
questions  answered. 


Household  Engineering 

Scientific  Management 

in  the  Home 

by  Mrs.  Christine  Frede- 
rick. 544  pp.,  134  Illus., 
I  Leather  Style.  Gold 
Stamped.  CONTENTS: 
The  Labor-Saving  Kitchen; 
Plans  and  Methods;  Help- 
ful Household  Tools; 
Methods  of  Cleaning;  Food 
and  Food  Planning;  Prac- 
tical Laundry  Work;  Fam- 
ily Finance;  EflScient  Pur- 
chasing; The  Servantless 
Household;  Planning  the 
EflScient  Home;  Health 
and  Personal  Efficiencj. 

Membership  Free, 

elude:    a.  All   personal 

All  Domestic  Science  books  loaned,  c.  Use 
Purchasing  Department,  d.  Bulletins  and  Econ- 
omy Letters,  e.  Credit  o'n  our  full  Professional  | 
or  Home-Makers'  Correspondence  Courses. 

In  these  difficult  days  you  really  cann  : 
afford  to  be  without  our  "Helpers."  You  ow< 
it  to  yourself  and  family  to  give  them  a  fai^ 
trial.  You  cannot  realize  what  great  help  the} 
will  give  you  till  you  try  them  —  and  the  trial 
costs  you  nothing.     Send  the  coupon. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  Chicago,  Ill\ 


A.  S.  H.  E.  — 503  W.  69th  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

Send  your  two  "HOUSEHOLD  HELPERS."   prepaifl 
on  a  week's  trial,  in  the  de  Luxe  binding.     H  satisfactory, 
will  send  you  $5  in  full  payment  (OR)  50  cents  and  81  ] 
month  for  five  months.      Membership  to  be  included  fr 
Otherwise  I  will  return  one  or  both  books  in  seven  dayl 
rRegular  mail  price  $2.64  each.) 

Name  and 

Address 

Reference 
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That  indescribably  "different  taste"  between  a  home-cooked  meal 
and  a  meal  prepared  by  a  famous  chef  is  merely  the  difference  in  the 
seasoning  of  things. 

Knowing  how  to  season  is  what  makes  a  famous  chef.  He  uses  any 
number  of  ingredients  in  almost  every  dish  —  and  it  is  the  combination 
of  all  of  them  in  the  right  proportions  that  produces  that  wonderfully 
delicious  "different  taste." 

FAUST  CHILE  POWDER 

was  originated  by  Henry  Dietz,  the  chef  of  the  historical, 
world-famous  Faust  Cafe,  and  now  Bevo  M.'l.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  spices,  herbs,  seeds,  paprika,  chile  pepper  ajid 
other  seasonings.  It's  the  seasoning  you  must  use  if  you  want 
your  dishes  to  rival  those  prepared  by  famous  chefs,  and  it's 
the  seasoning  you  WILL  use  if  you  try  it  once.  Use  Faust 
Chile  Powder  in  all  salad  dressings,  in  all  relishes,  in  stews, 
soups,  chile  con  came,  au  gratin  dishes,  etc. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  in  stock  now,  send  20c  to  cover  cost, 
packing   and   postage  of   a   can   of   Faust   Chile  Powder 
and  Recipe  Book. 

C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  and  Coffee  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  ^vorld-fatnous  Faust 
nstant  Coffee  and  Tea 
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Cakes  for  Kiddies! 

BE  most  particular  about  the  flavoring  you  use  in 
cake  making.  Good  cakes  are  nourishing;  but 
impure  extracts  may  upset  children's  delicate 
stomachs. 

Use  BEE  BRAND  VANILLA.     It  is  absolutely  pure. 

Made  from  the  finest  ingrecients,  with  greatest  care 

and  skill. 

Next  time  you  buy  Vanilla,  ask  for 
"Bee  Brand. ' '  Its  rich,  clear  flavor 
has  unusual  quality  and  strength. 
Bee  Brand  Vanilla  "goes  farther." 
Bee  Brand  Extracts  are  sold  in  all 
flavors. 

An  interesting  booklet  called 
the  ^'Story  of  Extracts"  will 
be  sent  upon  request.  Men- 
tion your  dealer' s  name. 

McCORMICK  &  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  U.  S.  A. 


Bee®Brand 

EXTRACTS 


SAI^AD»^ECREa^ 


100  recipes.  Brief  but  complete.  15c  by  mail.  100  Meat- 
less _recipes  15c.  _  50  Sandwich  recipes  15c.  All  three  30c. 
J.  R.  BRIGGS,  250  Madison  St.,  Brookiym    N  Y. 


ROBERTS 

Lightning  Mixer 
Beats  Everything 

Beats  eggs,  whips  cream,  churns  butter,  mixes 
gravies,  desserts  and  dressings,  and  does  the 
work  in  a  few  seconds.  Blends  and  mixes 
malted  milk  and  all  drinks. 

Simple  and  Strong.  Saves  work — easy 
to  clean.  Most  necessary  household 
article.    Usedby  200,000  housewives. 

A    USEFUL    CHRISTMAS    GIFT 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  this,  we  will 
send  prepaid  quart  size  $1.00,  pint  size  75c. 
Far  West  and  South,  quart  $1.25,  pint  90c. 
llecipe  book  free  with  mixer. 

NATIONAL   CO.    les  oiivw  si.,  boston,  mass. 


Price's 


Vaniu  A 


^ 


>>» « 


J'PRICf, 


Look  for 
the  little 
Tropikid      ) 

on  the 

label. 


Flavoring  is  the  keynoteof  a  delicious  pud- 
ding, custard,  cake  or  home  made  ice-cream. 
Ask  tor  Price's  Vanilla— it  means  purity,  rich, 
mellow  flavor  and  just-right  strength. 

PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Furniture,  Leather  Upholstery 

Varnished,    Painted   and 

Enameled  Surfaces 

and  Windshields 


Makes  Old  Cars  and  Old 
Furniture  Look  Like  New 


WARRANTED  FREE  FROM 
ACID  AND  GREASE 


WILL  NOT  BURN 

Pint  Screw  Top  Cans      -      -      .$1.00 
Qvart  "  a        ^i  _      _        1  £0 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 
Cash  with  order 

Local   agents  wanted   in  U.   S.  and 
Canada. 

Send  Postal  for  Booklet  and  agents  '  prices. 

SAWYER     CRYSTAL     BLUE     CO. 

Sole  Selling  Agents 
88  Broad  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 


Two  New  Household  Helper! 

On  10  days'  free  trial!  They  save  yt)u  at  least  aw  hour  a  day 
worth  at  only  30  cents  an  hour.  !i(2.10  a  week.  Cost  only  thf 
10  cents  a  week  for  a  year.  Meynbership  free.  Send  postcard 
or  note  for  details  of  these  "helpers," — our  two  new  home- 
study  courses,  now  in  hook  form  or  /5.00  in  full  p.i\  ineiit. 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF    HOME  ECONOMICS.    503  W.  69th  ST,  CHICAGO  | 
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The  Most  Beautiful  of  Foods 

No  other  food  permitted  in  the  dietary  of  practically  every  case  of 
sickness  can  be  used  in  so  many  forms  and  served  in  so  many  ways 
as  Jell-0. 

No  other  can  be  made  and  served  so  easily  and  quickly — with  so 
little  fuss  and  so  little  loss  of  time. 

Prepared  by  the  nurse  who  has  no  special  dietetic  training  but  only 
follows  the  simple  directions,  it  is  as  delicious  and  as  attractive  to  the 
patient  as  though  served  by  a  professional  dietitian. 

The  use  of  Jell-0  for  invalid  feeding  is  becoming  universal.  The 
patient  finds  its  delicious  flavor  the  most  palatable  of  any  food  on  his 
tray,  while  the  nurse  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  cannot 
cause  a  digestive  upset.    . 

There  are  six  of  the  flavors:  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Lemon, 
Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate. 

THE   GENESEE   PURE  FOOD   COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 
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WILSON'S 

CertiRed  teed 

Boiled  Ham 

for  making  real  sandwiches 


SOMETIMES  we  are  astonished  at 
the  hearty  appetliGS  of  growing  boys 
and  girls— but  big  appetites  are  Nature's 
way  of  helping  children  to  get  what  they 
need  to  grow  into  strong,  healthy  men 
and  women.  Let  your  boys  and  girls 
feast  on  generous  sandwiches  made 
with  Wilson's  square-pressed  boiled 
ham;  give  them  all  the  nourishing, 
muscle-making  qualities  of  this  delicious 
food. 


\1C  ZILSON'S  square-pressed  boiled  ham 
*  '^  is  carefully  selected,  trimmed  and 
boned  so  that  there  is  no  waste  when 
sliced.  Its  tempting  flavor  is  emphasized 
through  careful  cooking  by  expert  chefs. 
The  illustration  shows  how  it  is  specially 
•'square-pressed'*  so  that  each  slice  makes 
two  neat  sandwiches.  Buy  it,  sliced 
fresh  to  order,  of  your  meat  dealer,  deli- 
catessen store  or  grocer.  The  Wilson 
label  guarantees  its  fine  quality. 


1^^^ 
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This  would  be  a  good  page  to  tear  out  and  paste  in  your  cook  book.      It  is  valuable. 


Selecting  Ingredients 

A  good  cake  cannot  be  made  with  poor  in- 
gredients. For  the  best  results  choose  only  the 
purest  materials  obtainable.  Cake  is  a  food  that 
contains  the  most  nutritive  elements,  such  as 
eggs,  butter,  milk,  sugar,  flour,  etc.  Cake  is  more 
delicate  than  bread  and  needs  a  more  delicate 
flour.  This  flour  is  Swans  Down  Cake  Flour,  soft, 
white  and  velvety,  made  especially  for  cake  and 
pastry  baking.  Swans  Down  costs  but  a  few 
cents  more  per  cake  and  yet  it  insures  against  dis- 
appointment and  costly  cake  failures.  Lighter , 
whiter,  finer,  better  cakes  if  you  use  Swans  Down. 


QoodQake  "taking 


Measuring 


All  ingredients  called  for  in  any  good  recipe 
must  be  accurately  mixed  and  alF  measurements 
should  be  level.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  the  same  results  in  each  baking.  The 
standard  one-half  pint  measuring  cup  should  be 
used  and  the  recipe  followed  exactly. 


Careful  Mixing 

1 1  is  necessary  in  successful  cake  baking  that  all 
ingredients  be  perfectly  measured  and  utensils 
cind  cake  tins  be  ready  before  beginning  to  mix 
the  cake.  Always  beat  the  shortening  to  a  cream 
before  adding  any  sugar.  Add  sugar  gradually, 
creaming  the  mixture  meanwhile.  Add  a  little  of 
sifted  Swans  Down  Cake  Flour,  with  baking 
powder  added,  then  a  little  milk  and  so  on  alter- 
nately until  all  the  flour  and  milk  are  used.  Beat 
the  batter,  never  stirring,  after  each  addition  of 
flour  and  milk.  Add  flavoring.  The  stiffly -beaten 
egg-whites  should  next  be  folded  in  very  care- 
fully if  recipe  calls  for  same.  Work  quickly,  but 
carefully,  in  mixing  your  cake. 


Correct  Oven  Heat 

The  heat  of  oven  for  cake  baking  is  of  very 
great  importance.  There  are  some  general  guides 
for  temperature  which  may  be  profitably  ob- 
served. All  thin  layer,  small  cakes  and  cookies 
require  a  hot  oven  (350-375^  F.).  Thick  layer 
and  cakes  baked  in  a  loaf  require  a  moderate  oven 
(325-350°  F.)  while  spbnge  cakes  and  angel  cakes 
require  a  slow  oven  (250-300°  F.).  Fruit  cakes 
require  even  a  slower  oven  (225-250°  F.). 


The  helpful  hints  above  are  taken  from  "Cake  Secrets,"  an 
authoritative  booklet  on  cake  baking  by  Janet  McKenzie  Hill, 
editor  of  American  Cookery  Magazine.  You  are  welcome  to  a 
copy,  full  of  original  recipes,  directions,  illustrations  —  for  1  Oc 
sent  to  Igleheart  Brothers,  Evansville,  Indiana,  Department  A  8. 
Best  grocers  everywhere  have  Swans  Down  Cake  Flour.  If  you 
cannot  get  it  write  us.     Use  it  in  your  cake  baking. 


''-^€M3SSS^ 
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ppsbape 

for  SERy^CE  • 


If  your  grocer  and  butcher  send  your  bulk  foods  home 
in  a  Riteshape  dish  you  can  put  the  package  right  on  the 
cake  of  ice. 

The  Riteshape  is  a  wooden  dish,  as  sanitary  as  nature 
made  the  sweet,  clean  wood. 

The  Riteshape  will  not  contaminate  the  food,  nor 
soften  nor  collapse. under  moisture  of  the  oils  and  juices 
in  the  food. 

The  Oval  Wood  Dish  Company 

FACTORY  AT  TUPPER  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  OFFICE 

now.  40th  St. 
New  York  City 


WESTERN  OFFICE 

37  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 
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What  a  treat 

IcG  QroamJ 

for  iKo  Kiddies 

How  their  Little  Eyes  Sparkle 
Such  Satisfaction  to  Watch  the  Enjoyment 

Has  it  ever  occured  to  you  how  much  the  flavoring  means  to   Ice  Cream, 
—  and     that    you    should    always     select    what    you    know  is    the    best? 

STICKNEY  &  POOR'S 

VANILLA  AND  ORANGE  EXTRACTS 

Measure  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  purity  and  strength.  You  know  they  are  made  right, 
for,  think  of  it — the  house  of  STICKNEV  &  POOR  has  served  our  public  for  generations  and 
was  honored  at  your  grandmother's  table  as  on  yours  today. 

The  spices  and  seasonings  made  by  STICKNEY  &  POOR  are  always  pleasing  in  every  way 
Do  not  forget  them  at  this  season  when  they  add  so  much  to  your  cooking  The  Standard  of 
Standards  STICKNEY  &  POOR'S  Prepared  Mustard,  is  the  nicest  relish  with  cold  meats, 
fish,  salads,  etc.,  which  one  likes  to  serve  in  hot  weather 

Your  co-operating  Servant, 

MUSTARDFOT. 


I 


Stickivey  &  Poor.  Spice  Compainy 

1815  —  Century  Old  ~  Century  Honored  —  1920 
Mustard-Spices  BOSTON  and  HALIFAX  Seasonings-Flavorings 

THE    NATIONAL    MUSTARD    POT 
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And  a  package  of  White  House  Coffee, 
please.  No!  I  must  have  White  House 
-nothing  else  will  do." 


It  is  useless  to  try  to  sutsfitute  some- 
thing else  for  White  House. 

The  new,  up-to-date  package  keeps 
all  goodness  in,  all  badness  out,  assur- 
ing you  the  same  splendid  quality  you 
have  always  had.       ^  '~" 


White  House 

Coffee  and  Teas 

White  House  Coffee  comes  in  1,  3  and  5-lb. 

packages  only— never  in  bulk. 
White  House  Teas— five  favorite  varieties— 

1-4  and  1-2  lb.  packages. 

DWINELL- WRIGHT  COMPANY,  Principal  Coffee  Roasters.   BOSTON-CHICAGO 


COFFEE 


This  New  Range  Is  A 
Wonder  For  Coohing 

Although  less  than  four  feet  long  it  can  do  every  kind 
of  cooking  for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in  summec 
or  by  coal   or  wood  when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 

There  is  absolutely  no  danger  in  this  combination,  as 

the  gas  section  is  as  entirely  separate  from  the  coal 
section  as  if  placed  in  another  part  of  the  kitchen. 

Note  the  two  gas 
ovens  above  —  one 

for  baking,  glass 
paneled andone  for 
broiling  with  white 
enamel  door.     The 


The  Ranse  that  "Makes  Cooking  Easy' 


Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ran^e 

large  square  oven  below  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 

See  the  cooking  surface  when  you  want  to  rush  thing's— five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal.  The  entire  range  is  always  available 
as  both  coal  and  gas  ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same  time,  using 
one  for  meats  and  the  other  for  pastry.      It  Makes  Cooking  Easy. 

^%^  Gold  Medal  m 

Glenwood 

Write  to-day  for  handsome  free  booklet  151  tKat  telb  all  abont  it,  to 

Weir  Stove  Co.,    Taunton,  Mass.      Manufacturera  of  the  Celebrated  Glenwood 
Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Runtres,  Heating  Stoves  and  Furnaces. 
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ENCO 


A   SIGN 
N^    CD     LJ 

TRUST 


Lidlrtens  ilie  JDurcLens  oi 
iloT  Weaxner  Uousekeepind 


EMCO  PRODUCTS 

STYLE  DISHES 


Keep  house  the  EMCO  way  during  the  hot  season.  Use  EMCO 
Plates  for  all  the  meals  and  cutout  the  dish  washing.  EMCO  Plates 
are  made  from  genuine  North  Michigan  Sugar  Maple.  This  kitchen 
package  contains 

50  9-in.  EMCO  dinner  plates,  used  once  and  thrown  away. 
12  handy  EMCO  wood  dishes. 
2500  EMCO  Toothpicks. 
60  EMCO  Clothespins. 

AH  for  One  Dollar,  postpaid,   anywhere  in 
ESCANABA  MFG.  CO.  the  United  States.     Write  today  and  get  the 

Department  D  package  that  has  made  a  thousand-  house- 

Escanaba,  Mich.  wives  happy. 

Herewith  find  $1.00  for  which  please  send 
me  postpaid  the  EMCO  Kitchen  Package, 

Name 


Street.... 
City. 


State. 


Escanaba  Manufacturing  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

ESCANABA  -  MICHIGAN 
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The  cord  used  on  the  Washing  Machine  sho^ivn  in  the  picture  is  fitted  i.vith  a  Benjamin  No.  903  Szvivel 
Attachment  Plug,  n^vhich  scre^xvs  into  the  socket  ^cvithout  tavistin^  or  damaging  the  cord.     Ask  your  dealer  to 
equip  the  cords  of  your  appliances  n.vith  it. 
Benjamin  No,  2452  Shade  Holders  enable  you  to  use  any  shade  <vtjith  your  Benjamin  Tnjuo-Way  Plugs. 
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HEBE 


-the  wholesome  cooUjig  aid 
that  emiches  your  other jvods 
makes  living  costless^  adds 
variety  to  your  memi^ 

For  economy  use  Hebe 

in  meat,  egg  and  fish  dishes 


COOKING  with  HEBE  offers  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  econo- 
mize and  at  the  same  time  you  have  rich 
and  attractive  meals.  The  less  expensive 
cuts  of  meat,  also  fish  and  eggs,  can  be 
prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Prepared 
with  HEBE  they  are  additionally  nutri- 
tious, and  delicious  in  flavor,  and  the  cost 
of  living  is  reduced. 

Cooking  experts  will  find  many  new 
and  delightful  ways  of  preparing  foods 
with  HEBE.  Order  HEBE  from  the 
grocer  today.     Keep  several  cans  on  hand 


all  the  time.  It  stays  sweet  indefinitely 
until  the  can  is  opened  if  kept  in  a  cool 
place.  You  wdll  find  it  a  balanced  food  — 
pure  skimmed  milk  evaporated  to  double 
strength  enriched  with  cocoanut  fat.  In 
the  hermetically  sealed  can  HEBE  retains 
its  purity  and  wholesomeness  guarded  >so 
carefully  in  its  manufacture. 

Write  for  HEBE  Book  of  Recipes,  show- 
ing how  HEBE  can  be  used  in  cooking  of 
all  kinds.  Address  Home  Economy  Dept., 
2915  Consumers  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


THE  HEBE  COMPANY 

Chicago  Seattle 
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Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  satisfactory  way 

to  enlarge  the  subscription  list  of  American  Cookery  is  through  its  present  subscri- 
bers, who  personally  can  vouch  for  the  value  of  the  publication.  To  make  it  an 
object  for  subscribers  to  secure  new  subscribers,  we  offer  the  following  premiums: 

CONDITIONS  :     premiums  are  not  given  with  a  subscription  or  for  a  renewal,  but  only 
*     to  present  subscribers,  for  securing  and  sending  to  us  new  yearly  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.50  each.    The  number  of  new  subscriptions  requited  to  secure  each  premium  is  clearly 
Stated  below  the  description  of  each  premium. 

Transportation  is  or  is  not  paid  as  stated. 

INDIVIDUAL    INITIAL    JELLY    MOULDS 

Serve  Eggs,  Fish  and  Meats  in  Aspic; 
Coffee  and  Fruit  Jelly;  Pudding  and  other 
desserts  with  your  initial  letter  raised  on 
the  top.  Latest  and  daintiest  novelty  for 
the  up-to-date  hostess.  To  remove  jelly 
take  a  needle  and  run  it  around  inside  of 
mould,  then  immerse  in  warm  water;  jelly 
will  then  come  out  in  perfect  condition. 
Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  these. 
You  cannot  purchase  them  at  the  stores. 


This  shows  the  jelly  turned  from  the  mould 


This   shows   mould 
(upside    down) 


Set  of  six   (6),  any     initial,  sent    postpaid    for   (1)    new  subscription.        Cash   Price  75  cents. 


TATTY  IRONS' 


As  illustrated,  are  used  to  make  dainty,  flaky 
pates  or  timbales;  delicate  pastry  cups  for  serv- 
ing hot  or  frozen  dainties,  creamed  vegetables, 
salads,  shell  fish,  ices,  etc.  Each  set  comes 
securely  packed  in  an  attractive  box  with  recipes 
and  full  directions  for  use.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
two  (2)  new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.50. 


SILVER'S 

SURE  CUT 

FRENCH  FRIED 
POTATO  CUTTER 

One  of  the  most 
modern  and  eflBcient 
kitchen  helps  ever  in- 
vented. A  big  labor 
and  time  saver. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for 
one  (1)  new  subscrip- 
tion. Cash  price  75 
cents. 


FRENCH  ROLL  BREAD  PAN 


^^^^V^\J^Va#^ 


'^\4#^' 


Open 
End 


Best  quality  blued  steel.     6  inches  wide  by  13 
ttg.     One  pan  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)    new 


rSest  quality  blued  steel,  o  i 
long.  One  pan  sent,  prepaid, 
subscription.     Cash  price,  75  cent8 

SEAMLESS  VIENNA  BREAD  PAN 


Two  of  these  pans  sent,  postpaid  for  one  (1) 
new  subscription.     Cash  price,  75  cents  for  two 


pans 


HEAVY  TIN  BORDER  MOULD 

Imported,  Round,  6  inch 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price,  75  cents. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO. 


Boston,  Mass. 
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Give  the  JUNE  BRIDE  a  copy  of  this  New  Edition 
of  America's  Leading  Cook  Book 

The  BOSTON  COOKING- 
SCHOOL  COOK  BOOK 

By  FANNIE  MERRITT  FARMER 

P)R  many  years  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  all  cook  books, 
this  New  Edition  contains  in  addi- 
tion to  its  fund  of  general  informa- 
tion, 2,117  recipes,  all  of  which 
have  been  tested  at  Miss  Farmer's 
Boston  Cooking-School,  together 
with  additional  chapters  on  the 
Cold-Pack  Method  of  Canning,  on 
the  Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables, and  on  Food  Values. 


M 


BoshnO>o^Z    U 

1A 


fi0'^ 


CoohBoJ^ 


ISS  Farmer's  Cook  Book  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  scientific, 
most  practical,  and  serviceable  work  of  its  kind.  It 
contains  the  classification  and  correct  proportions  of 
food,  tables  of  measurements  and  weights,  time  tables 
for  cooking,  menus,  and  much  information  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

"  The  Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Book  is  one  of  the  volumes  to  which  good  housewives 
pin  their  faith,  on  account  of  its  accuracy,  its  economy,  its  clear,  concise  teachings,  and  its  vast 
number  of  new^  recipes."  —  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 

"  The  best  cook  book  on  the  market.  "  —  Woman's  World,  New  York. 

'\  The  recipes  are  compounded  with  a  knowledge  of  thescience  of  cooking."  —  The  Outlook. 
"  As  a  household  companion,  for  mistress  or  maid,  and  guide  to  the  art  of  Cookery,  it  is  all 
that  can  well  be  desired."  —  Boston  Cooking  Scfwol  Magazine. 

619  Pages  133  Illustrations  $2.50  net 

For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

Publishers,   34  Beacon    Street,  Boston 


n 
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LAT 


PROCTER   4   GAMBLE 


Dub  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  be- 
•^^  tween  your  wet  hands,  and 
watch  the  wonderful  Ivory  lather 
foam  up  in  millions  of  lively 
bubbles. 

Rub  the  lather  into  your  skin.  No- 
tice how  grateful  it  feels — not  a 
suggestion  of  irritation.  Notice 
that  it  does  not  dry  down  nor  go 
"flat,"  but  spreads  its  velvety  coat 
over  your  entire  body. 

Dash  water  upon  it.  See  it  vanish 
instantly.  Observe  the  clear,  satiny 
smoothness  it  gives  to  your  skin, 
and  the  exhilarating  sense  of  per- 
fect cleanliness  which  envelops  you. 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  people 
who  use  Ivory  Soap  can  be  satis- 
fied with 'no  other? 


IVORY  SOAP 

99  i^  %  PURE      IT  FLOATS 
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— and  isnt  it  clear! 

It's  so  easy  to  keep  mirrors  sparkling  like 
jewels  with  Bon  Ami. 

Just  cover  the  glass  with  a  thin  lather  of 
Bon  Ami.  It  dries  in  a  jiffy.  Then  wipe  off 
with  a  soft,  dry  cloth.  And  the  fly-specks 
and  dust  will  vanish  like  magic,  leaving  the 
mirror  clear  as  crystal. 

Bon  Ami  lightens  house-cleaning.  It  is  fine 
for  cleaning  and  polishing  windows,  nickel, 
brass,  enamels,  linoleums  and  tiles. 


Made  in  both  cake 
and  powder  form. 


I 


E  TUDOR  PRESS,  BOSTON 
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SAK£R:s  COCOA. 

ispiire  and  delicious. 
Trade  mark  on  every 

package. 
WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  ltd. 

ESTA8USHED  1730  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


"Choisa" 

Orange  Pekoe 

Ceylon  Tea 


A  Select  High-Grade  Tea 
at  a  Moderate  Price 


Pure 


Piich 


Fragrant 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO 


BOSTON 


BROOKLINE 


Established  ^^C 

IB58^|r^Crystal 

S^BLUE 

K^  AND, 

AMMONIA 

The  Ammonia  loosens  the  dirt, 
making  washing  easy.  The  Blue 
gives  the  only  perfect  finish. 


J^tSf       The  People* s 
Choice  for  Over 
Sixty  Years 


1858 


1920 


SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  CO. 

88  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Cream 

of  Cream  of  Tartar 

To  be  absolutely  sure  to  get  the  abso- 
lutely pure  and  highest  test  cream  of 
tartar  you  should  insist  upon  having 


SLADE'S 


Slade's  is  always  the  same  high  grade;  it 
does  not  vary  in  strength  or  density;  it 
is  uniformly  good. 

Uniformity  is  essential  to  the  best  results 
in  cooking. 

Ask  grocers  for  Slade's  and  do  not  accept 
inferior  kinds. 

D.  &  L.  SLADE  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


vose 


ni  A  \inC    ^*^'®  ^^^^  established  more  than  50  YEARS.      By  our  system  of 
I     lAlll^iN    pavments    every    family    in    mo.lerate    eireiimstaiues    can    own    .. 
1    IfTl^V^/    VOSE   piano.      We  take  old  instruments  in  exehanjre  an.l   d<li\ 
tlu'  iiiw  piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense.      Write  for  catalog  1)  ami  explanation 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  160  BoyUton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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They  Couldn't  Wait     fe  j 

because  they  know  her  cake  is    \ 
always  even,  fine-grained  and 
delicious  since  she  commenced  using 

RUMFORD 

The  Wholesome  Baking  Powder 

Housewives,  everywhere,  who  are  the  best  cooks  are  more  and  more  com- 
to  makeRumford  their  final  and  regular  choice  because  they  have  learned 
by  experience  that  Rumford  is  the  best  baking  powder  at 
the  price  and  there  is  no  better  baking  powder  at  any  price. 

Get  a  can  from  your  grocer,  today;  try  it  and  everything 
you  bake  will  be  fine-grained,  light  and  delicious — per- 
fectly leavened — used  over  quarter  of  a  century  Rumford 
has  never  spoiled  a  balding. 


mg 


.AUNFDRD 


rmbakinsc 


FreeCook  Book.   Let  us  send  you  your  copy  of  Janet  McKenzie  Hill's  helpful  and 
interesting  cook  book  "The  Rumford  Way  of  Cookery  and  Household  Economy." 


Rumford  Company 

K77 


Dept.  Providence,  R,  I. 
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THE  BLOCKS  TELL  THE  STORY" 


'>ra'ttm  by  Otto  Schneider  for  Cream  of  Wheat  Co. 


Copyright  by  Cream  of  Wheat  Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


MRS.  RORER 

AND  SOME  OF  HER  COOKERY  BOOKS 


Canning  and  Preserving 

Shows  how  to  can  and  preserve 
fruits  and  vegetables;  Marma- 
lades, Jams,  Fruit  Butters  and 
Jellies,  Syrups,  Catsups;  Drying, 
Pickling,  etc. 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 

Every  Day  Menu  Book 

A  menu  for  every  meal  in  the 
year,  besides  menus  for  Special 
Occasions  and  Social  Functions. 

Cloth,  $1.50;    by  mail,  $1.65 


Key  to  Simple  Cookery 

A  new-plan  cook  book.  Its  very  sim- 
plicity will  commend  it  to  house- 
wives, for  it  saves  time  and  worry. 

Cloth,  $1.25;    by  mail,  $1.40 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices 
Frozen  Puddings 

Philadelphia  and  Neapolitan  Ice 
Creams,  Water  Ices,  Frozen  Pud- 
dings and  Fruits,  Sherbets,  Sorbets, 
Sauces,  etc. 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 


MRS.  RORER'S  NEW  COOK  BOOK 

Over  700  pages,  1,500  recipes,  128  illustrations,  making  a  big,  hand- 
some book,  containing  the  choicest  and  best  things  in  cookery. 
Every  recipe  is  tried  and  proved.  Xo  mistakes  can  occur.  A  most 
dependable  helper  for  Marketing,  Preparing,  Cooking  and  Serving 
food;    also  chapter  on  Carving. 

Cloth,  illus.,  $2.50;    by  mail,  $2.70 


Vegetable  Cookery  and 
Meat  Substitutes 

Delightful  new  methods  of  cooking 
our  vegetables,  with  wonderful 
recipes  for  dishes  to  use  in  place 
of  meat.     You'll  be  charmed  with  it. 

Cloth,  $1.50;    by  mail,  $1.65 

My  Best  250  Recipes 

Mrs.  Rorer's  own  selection  of  the 
best  things  in  each  department  of 
cookery.     Very  choice  and  enticing. 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 


Cakes,  Icings  and 
Fillings 

Contains  a  large  number  of  enticing 
and  valuable  recipes  for  cakes  of 
all  sorts   and   conditions. 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 

Dainties 

Contains  Appetizers,  Canapes,  Vege- 
table and  Fruit  Cocktails,  Cakes, 
Candies,  Creamed  Fruits,  Desserts, 
Frozen  Puddings,  etc. 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 


For  sale  by  all  Bookstores  and  Department  stores,  or 

ARNOLD  &  COMPANY,  420  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 
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We  want  representatives  everywhere  to  take  subscriptions  for 
American  Cookery.  We  have  an  attractive  proposition  to  make 
those  who  will  canvass  their  town;  also  to  those  who  will  secure  a 
few  names  among  their  friends  and  acquaintances.     Write  us  today. 
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Give  the  Fall  Bride  a  copy  of  this  New  Edition 
of  America' s  Leading  Cook  Book 

The  BOSTON  COOKING- 
SCHOOL  COOK  BOOK 

By  FANNIE  MERRITT  FARMER 

P)R  many  years  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  all  cook  books, 
this  New  Edition  contains  in  addi- 
tion to  its  fund  of  general  informa- 
tion, 2,117  recipes,  all  of  which 
have  been  tested  at  Miss  Farmer's 
Boston  Cooking-School,  together 
with  additional  chapters  on  the 
Cold-Pack  Method  of  Canning,  on 
the  Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables, and  on  Food  Values. 


MISS  Farmer's  Cook  Book  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  scientific, 
most  practical,  and  serviceable  work  of  its  kind.  It 
contains  the  classification  and  correct  proportions  of 
food,  tables  of  measurements  and  weights,  time  tables 
for  cooking,  menus,  and  much  information  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

"  The  Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Book  is  one  of  the  volumes  to  which  good  housewives 
pin  their  faith,  on  account  of  its  accuracy,  its  economy,  its  clear,  concise  teachings,  and  its  vast 
number  of  new  recipes." —  Good  Housekeeping  Magazirx. 

"  Tlie  best  cook  book  on  the  meirket.  "  —  IV Oman's  [Vorld,  New  York. 

"  The  recipes  are  compounded  with  a  knowledge  of  thescience  of  cooking."  —  The  Outl\jok- 
"  As  a  household  cojnpanion,  for  mistress  or  maid,  and  guide  to  the  art  of  Cookery,  it  is  all 
that  can  well  be  desired.    —  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine. 

656  Pages  133  Illustrations  $2.50  net 

For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &>COMPANY 

Publishers,  34  Beacon   Street,  Boston 


Buy  advertised  Goods  —  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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Books  on  Household  Economics 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY  presents  the  foUowing  as  a 
list  of  representative  works  on  household  economics.  Any  of  the  books  will  be  sent  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  price. 

Special  rates  made  to  schools,  clubs  and  persons  wishing  a  number  of  books.  Write  for  quota- 
tion on  the  list  of  books  you  wish.  We  carry  a  very  large  stock  of  these  books.  One  order  to  us 
saves  effort  and  express  charges.     Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work.  Chambers.  $1.00 
Allen,    The,     Treatment    of    Diabetes. 

Hill  and  Eckman 1.00 

American  Cook  Book.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill  1.50 
American  Meat  Cutting  Charts.     Beef, 

veal,  pork,  lamb  —  4  charts,  mounted  on 


Dainties.     Mrs.  Rorer $1.00 

Diet  for  the  Sick.     Mrs.  Rorer 2.00 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity. 

Thompson 1.00 

Dishes  and  Beverages  of  the  Old  South. 
v^  McCulloch- Williams 1.50 


cloth  and  rollers 10.00      Uomestic  Art  in  Women's  Education. 


American  Salad  Book.     M.  DeLoup.  .  .  .    1.50 


Cooley . 


V  V^^WUICJ 1.40 

Around  the  World  Cook  Book.     Barroll  2.50  ^Domestic       Science       in       Elementary 
Art  and  Economy  in  Home  Decorations,  Schools.     Wilson 1.20 

Priestman 1.50    '"'Domestic  Service.     Lucy  M.  Salmon.  .  .   2.25 

Artof  Home  Candy-Making  (with  ther-  Dust  and  Its  Dangers.     Pruden 1.25 

mometer,  dipping  wire,  etc.) 3.00       Easy  Entertaining.     Benton 1.50 

Art  of  Right  Living.     Richards 50  ^Economical     Cookery.       Marion     Harris 

Bacteria,    Yeasts    and    Molds    in    the  Neil 2.00 

Home.     H.   W.   Conn 1.48       Efficient  Kitchen.     Child 1.50 


Better  Meals  for  Less  Money.     Greene  1.35 
''^  Book  of  Entrees.     Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill .  .  .    2.00 
^  Boston  Cook  Book.     Mary  J.  Lincoln .  .    2.25 
Boston     Cooking-School     Cook     Book. 

Fannie  M.  Farmer 2.50 

Bread  and  Bread-Making.    Mrs.  Rorer.      .75 
^Breakfasts,    Luncheons    and    Dinners. 

Chambers 1.25 

Bright  Ideas  for  Entertaining.  Linscott  .75 
Business,  The,  of  the  Household.  Taber  2.50 
Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings.  Mrs.  Rorer  1.00 
'  Cakes,  Pastry  and  Dessert  Dishes.    Janet 

M.  Hill 2.00 

Candies  and  Bonbons.     Neil 1.50 

Candy  Cook  Book.     Alice  Bradley 1.50 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Mrs.  Rorer.  .  1.00 
Canning,  Preserving  and  Jelly  Making. 

Hill 

Canning,      Preserving     and     Pickling. 

Marion  H.  Neil 1.50 

Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.     L.  E. 

Holt,  M.D 1.25 

Catering  for  Special  Occasions.    Farmer  1.50 

Century  Cook  Book.     Mary  Ronald 3.00 

Chafing-Dish  Possibilities.  Farmer....  1.50 
Chemistry  in  Daily  Life.  Lassar-Cohn .  .  2.25 
Chemistry    of    Cookery.       W.     Mattieu 

Williams 2.25 

Chemistry  of   Cooking   and   Cleaning. 

Richards  and  Elliot 1.00 

Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things.  Sadtler  2.00 
Chemistry     of     Food     and     Nutrition. 

Sherman 2.10 

Cleaning  and  Renovating.    E.  G.  Osman  1.20 

Clothing  for  Women.     L.  I.  Baldt 2.50 

Cook  Book  for  Nurses.    Sarah  C.  Hill .  . 
Cooking  for  Two.     Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill. 

Cost  of  Cleanness.     Richards 1.00 

Co«t  of  Food.     Richards 1.00 

Cost  of  Living.     Richards 1.00 

Cost  of  Shelter.     Richards 1.00 

Course     in     Household     Arts.        Sister 

Loretto  B.  Duff 1.10 


Child 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Cookery.     Williams  and  Fisher 1.40 

Encyclopaedia  of  Foods  and  Beverages.  10.00 
NEquipment     for     Teaching     Domestic 

Science.     Kinne 80 

Etiquette  of  New  York  Today.    Learned  1.60 

Etiquette  of  Today.     Ordway 1.00 

European      and      American      Cuisine. 

Lemcke 4.00 

Every  Day  Menu  Book.  Mrs.  Rorer....  1.50 
Every  Woman's  Canning  Book.    Hughes     .75 

NExpert  Waitress.     A.  F.  Springsteed 1.25 

Feeding  the  Family.     Rose 2.10 

First  Principles  of  Nursing.      Anne    R. 

Manning 1.00 

Food  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  Con- 
valescent.    Fannie  M.  Farmer 2.50 

Food  and  Feeding.     Sir  Henry  Thompson  2.00 

Food  arid  Flavor.     Finck 3.00 

Foods    and     Household    Management. 

Kinne  and  Cooley 1.40 

Food  and  Nutrition.     Bevier  and  Ushir  1.00 

Food  Products.     Sherman 2.40 

Food    and    Sanitation.       Forester    and 

Wigley 1.00 

Food  and  the  Principles  of  Dietetics. 

Hutchinson 4.25 

Food  for  the  Worker.     Stern  and  Spitz.  1.00 
Food  for  the  Invalid  and  the  Convales- 
cent.    Gibbs 75 

Food    Materials    and    Their   Adultera- 
tions.    Richards 1.00 

Food  Study.     Wellman 1.10 

Food  Values.      Locke 1.75 

Foods  and  Their  Adulterations.      Wiley  6.00 
.75  ^Franco-American  Cookery  Book.  D61i6e  4.50 

2.25       French  Home  Cooking.     Low 1.50 

Fuels  of  the  Household.  Marian  White  .75 
Furnishing  a  Modest  Home.  Daniels  1.25 
Furnishing  the  Home  of  Good  Taste. 

Throop 4.00 

Golden  Rule  Cook  Book  (600  Recipes  for 
Meatless  Dishes).     Sharpe 2.50 


1.60 
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Handbook  for  Home  Economics.  Flagg  $0.75 
Handbook  of  Hospitality  for  Town  and 

^      Country.     Florence  H.  Hall 1.50 

Handbook  of  Invalid  Cooking.     Mary  A. 

Boland 2.50 

Handbook  on  Sanitation.     G.  M.  Price, 

M.D 1.50 

Healthful  Farm  House,  The.     Dodd.  .  .      .60 
Home      and      Community      Hygiene. 

Broadhurst 2.50 

Home  Candy  Making.    Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Home  Economics.     Maria  Parloa 2.00 

Home  Economics  Movement 75 

Home  Furnishing.     Hunter 2.50 

Home  Furnishings,  Practical  and  Artis- 
tic.    Kellogg 2.00 

Home  Nursing.     Harrison 1.50 

1^  Home  Problems  from  a  New  Standpoint  1.00 
^Home  Science  and  Cook  Book.     Anna 

Barrows  and   Mary  J.  Lincoln 1.00 

Hot  Weather  Dishes.     Mrs.  Rorer 75 

House     Furnishing     and     Decoration. 

McClure  and  Eberlein 2.00 

House  Sanitation.     Talbot 80 

Housewifery.     Balderston 2.50 

Household  Bacteriology.     Buchanan .  .  .    2.75 
Household  Economics.     Helen  Campbell   1.75 
Household  Engineering.    Christine  Fred- 
erick     2.00 

Household  Physics.     Alfred  M.  Butler.  .    1.30 

Household  Textiles.     Gibbs 1.25 

.Housekeeper's  Handy  Book.     Baxter..    2.00 
>How  to  Cook  in  Casserole  Dishes.     Neil  1.50 
How  to  Cook  for  the  Sick  and  Convales- 
cent.    H.  V.  S.  Sachse 2.00 

How  to  Feed  Children.     Hogan 1.25 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish.    Mrs.  Rorer     .75 

Human  Foods.     Snyder 2.00 

Ice  Cream,  Water  Ices,  etc.     Rorer 1.00 

I  Go  a  Marketing.     Sowle 1.75 

\lnstitution  Recipes.     Emma  Smedley.  .    3.00 

Interior  Decorations.     Parsons 5.00 

International  Cook  Book.    Filippini.  . .  .   2.50 
k   Key  to  Simple  Cookery.     Mrs.  Rorer.  .    1.25 

^  King's  Caroline  Cook  Book 2.00 

Kitchen  Companion.     Parloa 2.50 

Kitchenette  Cookery.     Anna  M.  East.  .  .    1.25 
Laboratory  Handbook  of  Dietetics.   Rose  1.50 
xLessons  in  Cooking  Through  Prepara- 

tion  of  Meals 2.00 

^Lessons  in  Elementary  Cooking.     Mary 

C.  Jones 1.25 

Like  Mother  Used  to  Make.     Herrick.  .    1.25 

Luncheons.     Mary  Ronald 2.00 

A  cook's  picture  book;   200  illustrations 

Made-over  Dishes.     Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Many   Ways   for   Cooking   Eggs.     Mrs. 

Rorer 75 

Marketing    and    Housework    Manual. 

S.  Agnes  Donham 2.00 

Mrs.  Allen's  Cook  Book.   Jda  C.  Bailey 

Allen 2.00 

More  Recipes  for  Fifty.     Smith 2.00 

My  Best  250  Recipes.     Mrs.  Rorer 1.00 

"New  Book  of  Cookery,  A.     Farmer 2.50 

New  Hostess  of  Today.  Earned 1.75 

New  Salads.     Mrs.  Rorer 1.00 


Nursing,    Its   Principles   and   Practice. 

Isabels  and  Robb $2.00 

Nutrition  of  a  Household.     Brewster..    1.00 

Nutrition  of  Man.    Chittenden 4.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Ek>ok.  Mrs.  Rorer. .  1.50 
Planning  and   Furnishing  the  House. 

Quinn 1.25 

Practical  Cooking  and  Dinner  Giving. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Henderson 1.60 

Practical   Cooking  and  Serving.      Mrs. 

Janet  M.  Hill 3. 00 

Practical  Dietetics.  Gilman  Thompson  6.00 
Practical   Dietetics  with   Reference   to 

Diet  in  Disease.     Patte 2.25 

Practical  Food  Elconomy.     Alice  Gitchell 

Kirk 1.35 

Practical  Points  in  Nursing.     Emily  A. 

M.  Stoney 2.00 

Practical    Sewing    and    Dressmaking. 

Allington 1.50 

Principles  of  Chemistry  Applied  to  the 

Household.     Rowley  and  Farrell 1.50 

\Principles  of  Food  Preparation.     Mary 

D.  Chambers 1.25 

Principles  of  Human  Nutrition.  Jordan  2.00 
Recipes  and  Menus  for  Fifty.     Frances 

Lowe  Smith 2.00 

_^  Rorer's  (Mrs.)  New  Cook  Book 2.50 

^^alads,  Sandwiches,  and  Chafing  Dish 

Dainties.    Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill 2.00 

Sandwiches.     Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Sanitation  in  Daily  Life.    Richards 60 

School  Feeding.     Bryant 1.75 

Selection    and    Preparation    of    Food. 

Brevier  and  Meter 75 

Sewing  Course  for  Schools.  Woolman.  .  1.50 
Shelter  and  Clothing.  Kinne  and  Cooley  1.40 
Source,    Chemistry    and    Use   of    Food 

Products.     Bailey 2.00 

Story  of  Germ  Life.     H.   W.  Conn 1.00 

Successful  Canning.     Powell 2.50 

Sunday  Night  Suppers.     Herrick 1.35 

Table  Service.     Allen 1.60 

Textiles.     Woolman  and  McGowan 2.25 

The   Chinese   Cook   Book.     Shin    Wong 

Chan 1.50 

The     House     in     Good     Taste.     Elsie 

de  Wolfe 4.00 

The  Housekeeper's  Apple  Book.     L.  G. 

Mackay 1.25 

The  New  Housekeeping.    Christine  Fred- 
erick     1.90 

The  Party  Book.     Fales  and  Northend.  .   3.00 

The  St.  Francis  Cook  Book 5.00 

^he  Story  of  Textiles 3.50 

The  Up-to-Date  Waitress.     Mrs.  Janet 

M.  Hill 1.75 

The   Woman   Who   Spends.     Bertha   J. 

Richardson 1.00 

Till  the  Doctor  Comes  and  How  to  Help 

Him 1.00 

.  True  Food  Values.     Birge 1.25 

Vegetable     Cookery    and     Meat     Sub- 
stitutes.    Mrs.  Rorer 1.50 

With  a  Saucepan  Over  the  Sea.     Ade- 
laide Keen 1.75 

Women  and  Economics.     Charlotte  Per- 
kins Stetson 1.50 


Address  all  Orders:    THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO.,    Boston,  Mass. 
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^   1,  and  Span 
J*        BathRoom 


^.-.T^m^ 


FOR  the  daily  clea^-up  use  Old  Dutch  in  the  bath- 
room.    Makes  everything  clean  and  bright  with 
little  labor.     Goes  further  and  does  better  work. 

Easily  removes  stains  and  scum.  Restores  original 
beauty  of  porcelain,  enamel  and  marble  surfaces. 

Old  Dutch  is  superior  to  soap  and  caustic  or  acid 
preparations.     Quick— Thorough — Economical. 
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Evensong 

fnto  the  harbor  of  night 

Have  drifted  the  sails  of  day, 
And  the  dream  ship  takes  its  flight 

Through  the  skies  where  the  dim  stars  play. 

So  nod,  little  flower,  and  rest. 

Sleep,  tiny  cooing  dov^e, 
Cuddle  to  mother's  breast 

In  the  warmth  of  her  boundless  love. 

The  blossoms  have  closed  their  eyes, 
And  the  shadow-elves  are  at  play 

In  the  leaves  where  the  night  wind  sighs 
And  the  glistening  dewdrops  stay. 

So  nod,  little  flower,  and  rest. 

Sleep,  tiny  cooing  dove, 
Cuddle  to  mother's  breast 

In  the  warmth  of  her  boundless  love. 

And  dream  all  the  long  night  through 

In  slumber  deep  and  sweet; 
No  harm  shall  come  to  you 

For  the  Father  watches  his  sheep. 

So  nod,  little  flower,  and  rest, 

Sleep,  tiny  cooing  dove. 
Cuddle  to  mother's  breast 

In  the  warmth  of  her  boundless  love. 

R.  R.  Greenwood. 
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Placing  the  Pictures  and  Bric-a-Brac 

By  Mary  Harrod  Northend 


DON'T  have  too  many  pictures! 
That  is  the  first  and  cardinal 
principle.  Don't  make  of  a 
home  either  a  museum  or  a  curio  shop. 
If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  not 
doing  it;  the  amount  of  time  and  energy 
wasted  on  the  dusting  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient one  —  but  the  effect  of  a  mass  of 
small,  fragile  articles  staring  down  from 
wall  or  mantel  or  bookcase  is,  at  first, 
startling  and  overpowering.  All  thought 
of  rest  and  repose  in  such  a  room  is  lost. 
Some  walls  seem  so  overloaded  that  a 
stranger  has  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  the  ornaments  may  come  crashing 
down  upon  him.  If  in  doubt  whether 
there  are  too  many  things  about,  be  on 
the  safe  side  and  put  some  away.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  bring  anything  out  again 
if,  after  living  awhile  without  it,  the  space 
seems  too  bare.  Few  homes  are  on  the 
side  of  too  little. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  small  things 
the  same  rules  apply  that  were  the  guide 
in  the  treatment  of  the  room  as  a  whole. 
To  scatter  a  lot  of  them  carelessly  about 
with  the  hope  that  the  room  will,  conse- 
quently, seem  better  furnished  and  dec- 
orated is  to  insure  an  indifferent  result. 
In  homes  that  have  been  handled  by 
clever  decorators,  not  one  little  vase,  not 
one  tiny  picture  is  placed  without  careful 
thought  of  the  effect  from  every  angle 
and  the  best  possible  spot  and  the  best 
possible  article  for  that  spot  are  chosen. 
These  minor  details  indicate  the  work  of 
the  true  artist,  and  perhaps  only  the  true 
artist  can  fully  appreciate  them,  but  even 


the  most  ordinary  perception  can  realize 
the  difference  between  this  kind  of  a  room 
and  one  in  which  there  is  a  haphazard 
conglomeration.  Every  article  should  be 
placed  in  relation  to  the  others. 

The  pictures  on  the  wall  must  be  hung 
with  as  much  attention  to  balance  and 
proportion  of  spacing  and  mass  as  is  given 
the  large  pieces  of  furniture.  They  must 
be  distributed  about  the  room  evenly  so 
that  no  one  part  of  the  room  will  secure 
more  prominence  than  another.  One 
wall  cannot  properly  bear  a  group  of  half 
a  dozen  or  more  striking  pictures  and  the 
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rest  of  the  room  have  none.  If  there  is 
no  other  available  wall  space,  then  let 
the  one  spot  have  only  one  or  two  pictures 
that  shall  not  seem  to  outweigh  the 
absence  of  them  in  the  other  parts. 

Hang  them  to  decorate  the  wall  space. 
Treat  each  division  of  the  wall  between 
the  interruptions  of  architectural  features, 
the  doors,  windows,  fireplace  or  the  furni- 
ture as  a  panel  that  is  to  be  decorated, 
on  which  the  pictures  are  to  be  arranged 
so  that  the  proportions  of  the  space  are 
kept  beautiful.  The  position  of  the  fur- 
niture against  the  wall  will  influence  this 
arrangement.  The  furniture  will  seem 
partially  to  support  the  picture  above 
it,  so  that  a  heavy  mission  frame  is  out 
of  the  question  above  a  slender  table, 
which     could     not    in    reality    bear    its 


weight.  In  the  same  way,  a  large 
picture  should  be  placed  squarely  over 
the  piece  of  furniture  beneath  it  so 
that  it  may  convey  an  impression  of 
balance.  If  this  necessitates  an  uneven 
division  of  the  wall  space  above,  then  a 
smaller  picture  can  be  placed  to  the  side 
to  give  interest  to  that  fact. 

Think  of  this  wall  space  as  a  sheet  of 
paper,  which  is  to  be  divided  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  become  more  beautiful 
and  more  interesting.  Supposing  that 
there  are  three  pictures,  which  you  wish 
to  put  on  the  wall;  the  position  of  the 
largest  is  determined  by  the  furniture 
beneath.  You  can  mark  out  on  a  piece 
of  paper  the  proportions  of  the  wall  space, 
and  put  in  it  a  rectangle  to  indicate  the 
main     picture.     Then    cut    two    smaller 
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rectangles,  in  the  proportions  of  tlie 
smaller  pictures,  and  move  them  about 
until  you  have  discovered  the  most 
interesting  positions.  All  the  rules  of 
composition,  which  the  painter  must 
know,  the  laws  which  guide  the  printer 
In  his  typographical  work,  can  be  brought 
into  use  here  and  the  longer  one  studies 
the  matter  the  more  interesting  will  the 
arrangement  become.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  rules  to  remember  is 
that  when  there  is  a  division  of  space,  one 
part  should  predominate.  That  will  pre- 
vent the  arranging  of  three  or  more  pic- 
tures of  the  same  size  along  in  a  row  with 
equal  spaces  between  them.  It  is  a 
much  more  interesting  grouping  to  put 
them  one  on  each  side  a  little  lower  or  a 
little  higher  than  the  center  one.  Or  if 
the  proportions  of  the  room  demand  that 
the  wall  space  be  made  to  seem  as  high 
as  possible,  if  the  ceiling  is  low  and  a  ver- 


tical, rather  than  a  horizontal  motive  is 
needed,  place  the  smxall  picture  on  one 
side  above,  and  that  on  the  ot!>er  side 
below  the  center  line. 

In  certain  rooms,  where  the  treatment 
of  the  furniture  is  entirely  formial,  the 
pictures  should  be  hung  with  equal 
formality.  That  is,  the  mirror  or  the 
picture  must  be  placed  exactly  on  the 
center  of  a  table  and  smaller  pictures 
exactly  on  each  side  at  even  distances; 
the  effect  should  be  a  little  stiff  and 
precise.  But  in  other  roomys,  which  are 
furnished  less  formally,  living-rcon.  s  and 
bedrooms  especially,  the  pictures  can 
well  be  hung  so  that  they  do  not  establish 
an  exact  symmetry. 

The  question  of  how  high  to  place 
pictures  should  be  settled  generally  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  space.  In  rooms 
the  walls  of  which  have  been  properly 
treated,  this  will  bring  the  center  line  of 
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the  picture  about  on  a  line  with  the  eye 
when  standing.  It  is  amusing  to  notice 
how  short  people  generally  hang  pic- 
tures so  that  they  seem  too  low  to  a 
tall  person  and  a  small  individual  com- 
ing into  another's  home  often  feels  that 
the  pictures  are  almost  at  the  ceiling. 
A  happy  medium  should  be  struck;  four 
and  a  half  feet  is  a  good  average  height 
at  which  to  have  the  central  point  of 
interest  in  the  picture.  This  will  be 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  relation  of 
it  to  the  furniture  below  —  a  picture 
carrying  out  a  vertical  line  of  interest 
over  a  table  should  not  be  placed  so 
high  over  the  table  that  it  seems  to  have 
no  connection  with  it.  But  this  rela- 
tion can  often  be  maintained  by  a  tall 
object  on  the  table  such  as  a  candlestick 
or  vase,  that  will  reach  up  to  meet  the 
lower  line  of  the  frame. 

It  should  be  quite  needless  to  say  that 


a  picture  must  not  overlap  any  of  the 
panels  or  other  fixed  spacing  in  a  room. 
It  is  evident,  in  such  a  case,  that  it  has 
been  hung  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  spacing,  to  the  feeling  of  proportion 
or  beautiful  subdivision  of  the  wall. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  is  a  very  common 
error  that  many  a  woman  commits, 
when  she  has  a  picture  that  she  wants 
to  hang,  and  places  it  regardless  of  the 
effect.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
ornament  on  the  furniture  beneath  the 
picture  does  not  hide  part  of  the  frame. 
This  again  gives  a  crowded,  misfit  im- 
pression. 

Finally,  remember  that  the  lines  of 
a  picture  should  follow  the  lines  of  the 
room;  just  as  no  housewife  would  have 
a  picture  hanging  crooked  so  that  the 
top  and  bottom  are  not  parallel  with 
the  floor  and  ceiling,  so  should  the  sides 
be  parallel  with  the  wall,  the  doors  and 
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windows.  In  other  words,  don't  let  the 
picture  tilt  out  from  the  wall.  Put  the 
screws  so  near  the  top  that  the  weight 
of  the  frame  below  will  keep  it  upright. 
This  in  a  measure,  applies  to  the  wiring 
also.  It  is  generally  better  to  have  two 
straight  wires  hanging  from  two  hooks 
on  the  molding  than  the  one  forming 
two  slanting  lines.  But  there  is  no 
actual  principle  broken  by  using  the  one 
wire,  for  the  axis  of  the  whole  remains 
truly  vertical,  and  the  wires  are  simply  a 
varying  direction  of  line,  just  as  if  they 
were  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  picture.  They 
are  not  often  decorative,  but,  occasion- 
ally, they  are  even  colored  by  being 
treated  with  the  color-note  of  the  entire 
scheme. 

The  arrangement  of  the  mantel  shelf 
and  the  tops  of  bookcases,  side  tables, 
bureaus,  and  so  on  requires  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  thought  and  planning. 
An  exact  and  careful  balancing  is  essen- 
tial. Many  people  understand  this  to 
mean  absolute  symmetry,  and  symmetry 
is  the  surest  means  of  a  successful 
result  for  the  inexperienced.  A  candle- 
stick on  one  side  of  a  mantel,  balanced  by 
its  mate  on  the  opposite  side,  at  just  the 
same  distance  from  the  end,  is  sure  to  be 
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correct.  But  it  is  not  as  interesting, 
perhaps,  and  it  calls  for  much  less  skill, 
certainly,  than  the  arrangement  which 
balances  unequal  objects,  differing  in 
mass,  color,  height  and  breadth,  and 
balances  them  unerringly. 


The  Presence 

The  poets  say  the  fairest  spot 

That  men  have  dreamed  is  Arcady; 
Their  toil  and  sorrow  are  forgot, 

And  that  sweet  grief  called  memory; 
Yet  do  I  know  that  for  its  joy 

I  should  not  care  — 
Indeed,  its  song  and  mirth  would  cloy 

With  vou  not  there! 


There  is  a  land  unfamed  in  song, 

A  shadowed  place  of  vain  regret, 
Where  lonely  streams  move  still  along 

And  w'nds  are  harsh  with  din  and  fret; 
Yet  do  I  know  that  land  would  seem 

Divinely  fair, 
A  place  where  hearts  might  joy  and  dream  — 

If  you  were  there! 

Arthur  Wallace  Peach. 


The  Hope  Valley  Maids'  Club 

By  Elsie  Spicer  Eells 
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E  it  resolved  that  maids  are 
people.  Girls  are  girls  even 
under  an  irreproachable  black 
gown  and  white  apron.  We're  all  just 
alike  under  our  skins!"  cried  Polly,  with 
the  same  contagious  little  chuckle  that 
won  our  hearts  the  first  time  we  heard  it 
on  the  college  campus.  Polly  is  the 
mother  of  four,  but,  to  look  at  her  in  her 
new  geranium-colored  hat,  you'd  never 
dream  that  she  was  as  grown  up  as  that. 
"I  had  to  go  to  South  America  to  find 
that  out,"  remarked  Sylvia  thoughtfully. 
"When  I  learned  that  my  Brazilian  cook 
was  just  as  afraid  of  big  crawly  lizards  as 
I  was,  she  became  a  real  human  being  to 
me  for  the  first  time.  Even  a  course  in 
biology  couldn't  get  the  fear  of  creeping, 
crawling  things  out  of  my  system,  and 
black  Narcissa  was  just  like  me.  She 
didn't  happen  to  know  that  the  world 
was  round  when  she  came  to  me,  and  I 
didn't  know  how  to  cook  rice;  but  we 
were  ever  so  much  alike  in  really  vital 
things."  Sylvia's  husband  is  an  engineer 
and  her  first  baby  lies  buried  somewhere 
in  Brazil.  A  little  hush  fell  on  our  group 
for  a  moment,  as  it  always  does  when 
Sylvia  speaks  of  any  of  her  Brazilian 
experiences. 

It  was  the  October,  1919,  meeting  of  the 
Hope  Valley  College  Woman's  Club. 
The  subject  for  consideration  was  a  new 
interest  to  take  the  place  of  the  war  work, 
which  had  so  crowded  our  lives  the  past 
two  years.  Before  the  war  our  meetings 
used  to  consist  largely  of  tea  and  gossip, 
but  now  a  return  to  that  custom  did  not 
seem  like  answering  the  call  of  our  day 
and  age.  Phyllis,  our  president,  is  just 
as  full  of  inspired  ideas  as  when  she  used 
to  set  the  pace  for  us  back  in  college.  Her 
new  maid  had  complained  of  the  dullness 
of  Hope  Valley.  The  girl  was  spending 
an  evening  or  two  a  week  going  to  dances 
20  miles  away  in  Center  City. 
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"She's  absolutely  good  for  nothing  the 
day  after,"  Phyllis  had  said.  "And  yet 
I  can't  blame  her.  There  isn't  anything 
for  her  to  go  to  any  nearer,  except  the 
movies,  and  the  movies,  with  all  their 
charms,  aren't  particularly  sociable. 
Annie  is  like  me  and  has  a  craving  for 
the  companionship  of  her  friends.  No 
amount  of  matinees  and  concerts,  dearly 
as  I  love  them,  could  take  the  place  of 
gatherings  like  this,  for  instance.  The 
problem  of  my  Annie  has  set  me  to  think- 
ing of  what  we  could  do  to  give  our  maids 
something  to  live  for  here  in  Hope  Valley. 
They  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend  in 
these  days  of  high  wages,  but  any  one  who 
has  had  to  hire  recently  a  new  maid  well 
knows  that  they  are  not  happy  enough  in 
their  work  to  make  it  a  popular  calling. 
All  sorts  of  splendid  welfare  work  is  being 
done  for  our  husbands'  employees." 

Eleanor,  our  hostess,  stirred  the  wood 
fire  in  the  big  fireplace.  Before  the  war 
Eleanor  would  have  rung  to  have  a  ser- 
vant attend  to  it.  "My  canteen  work 
taught  me  all  sorts  of  things  about  the 
dignity  of  labor,"  she  said.  "In  the 
canteen  we  did  not  object  to  serving  our 
washlady's  son,  if  he  wore  the  uniform  of 
our  country.  Why  can't  we  carry  some 
of  the  spirit  of  our  canteen  work  into 
giving  the  maids  of  Hope  Valley  the  time 
of  their  lives  .^" 

"That  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  I  had 
in  mind,"  replied  Phyllis.  "Some  of  the 
canteen  units  have  taken  up  industrial 
work  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  saloon. 
Why  isn't  it  our  job  to  provide  something 
jolly  for  the  workers  in  our  homes  .^  \M1] 
some  one  please  make  a  motion.^" 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Hope  \'alley 
Alaids'  Club  had  its  beginning.  Of 
course,  it  didn't  keep  that  title  long.  The 
very  first  business  at  the  opening  meeting 
was  choosing  a  name  for  the  club.  ''The 
Lafi'alots"    was    what    was    selected.     It 
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might  have  been  worse.  It  stands  for 
good  cheer  and  typifies  kitchens  redolent 
with  the  odor  of  gingerbread  and  cinna- 
mon tarts. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  chronicle  our 
discouragements.  Of  course,  we  had 
them.  In  the  first  place  the  maids  were 
not  so  enthusiastic  and  responsive  as  we 
had  expected.  They  were  afraid  of  being 
patronized.  We  saw  to  it  that  the 
Charter  Members  had  such  glorious 
times  that  they  were  an  advertisement 
for  the  club. 

Hope  \'alley  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a  new  community  house,  donated  as  a 
memorial  to  the  Hope  Valley  boys  who 
fell  "somewhere  in  France."  This  is 
our  meeting  place.  If  we  had  under- 
taken this  work  before  the  war,  we  should 
have  had  to  use  the  parish  house. 

The  Woman's  College  Club  was  at 
first  the  only  godmother  of  "The  Laffa- 
lots,"  but  later  the  D.  A.  R.  and  the 
Reading  Club  joined  us.  Three  or  four 
of  us  are  always  present  and  serve  the 
light  refreshments  with  which  the  meet- 
ing closes.  It  gives  us  the  excuse  for 
being  there,  just  as  it  did  in  the  Canteen, 
and  when  one's  daily  work  is  serving  food 
to  other  people  one  is  not  exactly  crazy 
about  doing  it  one's  evening  out. 

The  girls  have  their  own  organization 
with  their  own  officers.  Their  dues  pro- 
vide the  refreshments.  With  the  high 
wages  Hope  Valley  pays  its  maids,  they 
are  by  no  means  an  object  of  charity. 

At  first,  until  we  all  got  well  acquainted 
with  each  other,  our  evenings  were  music 
and  dancing  ones.  Then  we  tried  old- 
fashioned  games  and  charades  for  a 
change.  "The  Laffalots"  taught  us  a 
surprising  number  of  new  games,  too. 
Later  some  delightful  Fireside  Evenings 
were  introduced,  with  stories  and  songs 
around  the  open  fire.  It  was  Sylvia  who 
told  folk  tales  in  her  inimitable  way  and 
by  her  sympathetic  understanding  in- 
spired the  girls  to  tell  the  stories  told 
them  in  their  own  childhood.  With 
representatives  from  Ireland,  Yorkshire, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Poland,  they  fur- 


nished a  most  interesting  collection. 
Sylvia  took  notes,  and  is  thinking  seri- 
ously of  making  them  into  a  book.  Who 
knows  but  we  may  be  able  to  provide  a 
collection  of  folksongs  and  folk  dances  all 
our  own,  not  to  mention  a  game  book? 
The  girls  are  as  happy  as  can  be  to  con- 
tribute stories  which  Sylvia  gets  enthu- 
siastic about. 

Polly's  next  door  neighbor  remarked 
the  other  day,  that  since  her  maid  joined 
the  club  she  is  able  to  make  herself  intel- 
ligible when  she  answers  the  telephone. 
She  is  Swedish,  and  when  she  came  to 
Hope  \*alley  her  English  was  limited  to 
simple  household  terms.  Her  vocabu- 
larv  has  expanded  wonderfullv  as  a 
"Laffalot." 

In  summer  we  have  picnics  and  out- 
door campfires  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Community  House  fireplace.  We  are 
going  to  organize  a  tennis  club,  too.  next 
summer.  We  are  planning  to  use  the 
courts  on  the  Community  grounds,  which 
are  lighted  at  night,  and  we'll  not  be 
limited   to  daylight  playing. 

It  was  the  new  minister's  wife  who 
suggested  that  we  supplement  our  eve- 
nings with  Sunday  afternoon  walks  to 
initiate  the  girls  into  enjoying  the  lovely 
outdoor  world  which  we  have  here  in  Hope 
Valley.     We  thought  it  a  splendid  idea. 

One  of  the  special  things  we  had  in  the 
back  of  our  minds,  when  we  started  the 
club,  was  a  far-away  dream  of  domestic 
science  talks  and  demonstrations.  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  who  has  made  domestic  science 
fashionable  among  club  women,  is  a 
friend  of  Phyllis.  \Mien  she  heard  about 
our  club,  she  offered  of  her  own  free  will, 
Phyllis  says,  to -come  down  from  the  city 
and  talk  to  the  girls.  Knowing  Phyllis, 
I  suspect  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  hypnotized 
into  making  that  off^er. 

When  the  Hope  \^alley  women  heard 
that  the  famous  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  to 
speak  to  the  "Laffalots,"  they  were  all 
eager  to  come  to  the  meeting.  As  soon 
as  it  was  announced,  we  began  to  have 
telephone  calls  in  regard  to  it  from  every- 
bodv  in  town.     We  saw  in  it  exactlv  the 
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sort  of  an  opportunity  for  democracy 
that  we  had  hoped  for  sometime,  but 
never  expected  to  see  realized  so  soon. 

"When  I  was  a  girl  In  the  country," 
said  Polly,  after  Mrs.  Jamleson's  meeting, 
when  a  few  of  us  were  lingering  at  the 
Community  House  to  talk  things  over, 
"we  always  took  the  ^ hired  girl'  to  church 
with  us.  She  sat  In  the  family  pew  with 
the  rest  of  us,  and  she  went  to  all  the 
church  sociables,  and  .  .  .  ." 

"  She  ate  at  the  family  table,  too,  didn't 
she.^"  queried  Eleanor,  laughing. 

"You  who  were  brought  up  with 
butlers  should  not  ridicule  us  who  were 
brought  up  with  'hired  girls,'  "  retorted 
Polly.  "The  determination  of  the  New 
England  'hired  girl'  to  eat  at  the  family 
table  had  In  It  some  of  the  spirit  of 
democracy,  which  the  founders  of  this 
country  Intended  to  build  the  nation  with. 
It  Is  part  of  the  same  democracy  which 
our  boys  fought  In  France  for.  ..." 

"I'm  properly  humbled,"  laughed  Elea- 
nor. "  I  enjoyed  that  meeting  which  Mrs. 
Jamleson  addressed  as  much  as  anybody, 
though,  I  must  confess,  I  smiled  to  my- 
self when  I  thought  of  what  my  mother 
would  say  to  see  me  sitting  there  beside 
Sylvia's  cook  and  chatting  with  her  inti- 
mately at  the  Intermission.  By  the  way, 
she  was  taking  notes  in  a  much  neater 
hand  than  I  write  myself." 

"What  if  the  young  men  of  the  first 
families  should  get  as  eager  to  come  to 
the  'LaflFalot'  dances  as  their  mothers 
were  to  come  to  Mrs.  Jamleson's  meet- 
ing.^" asked  Phyllis. 


We  gazed  at  each  other  In  startled 
horror,  until  Polly  said  emphatically, 
"They  won't.  They're  Invited  to  too 
many  other  dances.  There  is  only  one 
Mrs.  Jamleson."  Then  she  added  this 
question  for  us  to  consider,  "Why  would 
it  be  any  worse  for  a  young  man  to  go  to 
a  dance  attended  by  his  mother's  maid 
than  to  go  to  one  attended  by  his  father's 
private  secretary?" 

"The  point  of  the  whole  matter  Is  this," 
said  Phyllis,  with  the  little  toss  of  her 
dark  head,  which  we  who  know  her  so 
well  particularly  love.  I  have  always 
thought  that  if  the  Winged  Victory  had 
a  head,  she  would  carry  it  the  way  Phyllis 
does  hers.  "The  maids  employed  In 
Hope  Valley  must  be  the  fine,  straight 
type  of  girls  whom  it  wouldn't  harm  any 
young  man  to  go  to  dances  with.  I'd 
never  take  the  time  to  do  another  thing 
for. 'The  LafFalots,'if  I  didn't  believe  with 
all  my  heart  that  the  club  Is  doing  some- 
thing to  make  the  girls  grow  in  the  right 
direction.  The  girl  who  leads  a  busy, 
happy  life,  full  of  normal,  legitimate  good 
times,  Is  not  the  girl  who  is  a  menace  to 
the  community.  Neither  is  she  the  girl 
who  talks  about  leaving  her  job  and  hunt- 
ing up  a  new  one.  When  the  doctor's 
wife  had  her  maid  get  married,  my  Annie 
found  a  new  girl  to  take  her  place  im- 
medlaftely.  I  believe  'The  Lafi"alot  Club' 
Is  doing  a  bit  to  solve  the  domestic 
service  difficulty." 

"Happy  are  they  who  serve  themselves 
In  serving  others,"  twinkled  the  irre- 
pressible Polly. 


Squeaks 

By  Clyde  Robertson 


MRS.  BROWN  opened  the  front 
door  of  their  little  apartment 
and  gathered  up  the  scattered 
sheets  of  the  morning  paper  and  laid 
them  on  the  breakfast  table.     Then  she 


passed  on  through  the  tiny  kitchenette 
and  unlocked  the  back  door  and  picked 
up  the  milk  bottle.  "O,  Mary,"  came 
the  voice  of  her  husband  from  the  bath- 
room,    "cook    my     eggs     soft."     "Yc<. 
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John,  you've  dinned  that  in  my  ears 
every  morning  since  we've  been  married," 
returned  Mary,  wearily. 

"Mary,  I  wish  you'd  tell  that  half- 
witted laundryman,  if  he  can't  get  my 
shirts  clean,  you'll  send  them  some  place 
else.  Just  look  at  that  cuff,"  and  John 
emerged  from  the  bathroom,  wrathfully. 

"Well,  don't  bother  me  now,  the  toast 
is  burning." 

"  But  look  at  it,  Mary,"  persisted  John, 
holding  out  the  offending  cuff,  accusingly. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  John,  get  another 
laundryman  and  quit  fussing.  You  act 
as  though  I'd  washed  the  shirt  myself." 

John  looked  up  quickly  —  "What's  the 
matter,  Mary,  don't  you  feel  well.^" 

"How  can  anybody  feel  well  when  they 
don't  half  sleep  .^"  and  Mary  burst  into 
tears.  "John,  when  I  die  don't  lay  me 
out  on  that  squeaky  bed,  or  I'll  haunt 
you  all  the  days  of  your  life.  I've  spent 
night  after  night  in  one  position,  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe,  until  I  was  half  para- 
lyzed, to  quiet  that  impish  squeak,  and 
just  as  I'd  be  going  to  sleep  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  you'd  flop  over  and  start  the 
old  thing  going  again." 

"Why,  I  never  hear  anything,  Mary. 
It's  your  nerves,  that  is  what  it  is.  If 
you'd  cut  out  the  coffee  and  — " 

"John,  you  should  have  been  a  food 
administrator  or  a  surgeon.  All  you  can 
advise  is  elimination. 

"  First,  it  was  cut  out  the  picture  shows, 
then  cut  out  the  bridge  club,  and  now  it 
is  cut  out  the  coffee.  Mine  is  a  problem 
of  addition,  not  subtraction.  Do  you 
know  what  I  pray  for  every  night.?  No, 
it  isn't  my  soul's  salvation  or  a  successful 
peace  conference,  or  you,  John  —  I  just 
say  —  'Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
Lord,  give  me  a  bed  that  doesn't  squeak.' 
Can't  we  move  into  that  other  apart- 
ment, John.?" 

"Why,  there  is  the  same  kind  of  a  wall 
bed  in  there, 'Mary;  you  can't  have  any 
other  kind  in  these  bandboxes,  and  be- 
sides that  apartment  costs  310  more 
a  month." 

"Yes,  I  know,  John,  but  there  is  one 


more  room  and  I  could  get  a  single  bed 
with  a  nice  thick  mattress  and  I  know 
I'd  sleep  all  right  then." 

"Well,  we  can't  afford  it  now  unless 
you  use  the  money  you've  saved  up  out 
of  the  household  allowance." 

"How  much  do  you  think  I've  saved?" 
asked  Mary  quietly. 

"I  don't  know  how  much  you  have 
saved,  but  I  know  what  you  should  have 
saved,  and  it  would  be  plenty  to  pay  that 
extra  $\0  for  several  months  and  move 
us  besides,"  and  John  scrambled  into  his 
overcoat  and  grabbed  his  hat.  "Good- 
bye, Mary,  hope  you  get  to  feeling  better," 
and  wiih  a  perfunctory  kiss  he  was  gone. 
Mary  Brown  sat  for  thirty  minutes  look- 
ing into  the  future  through  the  bottom 
of  her  coffee  cup.  In  that  short  space 
of  time  she  divorced  John  and  re-married, 
joined  the  movies  and  invaded  the 
lecture  platform.  Then  she  got  up  and 
washed  the  breakfast  dishes.  Before 
sitting  down  to  her  desk  to  finish  an 
article  she  was  preparing  for  the  woman's 
page  of  a  local  publication,  she  got  out  the 
oil  can,  determined  to  unearth  the  hidden 
demon  that  made  her  nights  hideous  and 
render  him  voiceless  forevermore.  That 
she  had  been  on  his  track  previously  was 
evidenced  by  the  oily  persecution  of 
innocent  bolts  and  hinges.  As  Mary 
poked  viciously  at  the  under  side  of  the 
heavy  iron  bar  that  served  as  a  lever  to 
raise  the  bed,  she  discovered  a  small  open 
space  that  had  hitherto  eluded  her  search. 
Here,  at  last,  was  the  secret  dwelling  of 
the  unseen  disturber.  Armed  with  the 
scissors  she  attempted  to  insert  a  piece 
of  lubricating  waste  into  the  narrow 
crevice,  only  to  find  it  filled  by  a  closely 
folded  piece  of  paper.  On  digging  it  out, 
she  was  surprised  to  see  it  addressed  — 
"To  Whom  This  May  Concern."  Open- 
ing it  she  read  —  "This  is  my  legacy,  to 
the  woman,  who,  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
vestigation superinduced  by  the  sleepless 
miseries  that  I,  too,  suffered,  discovers  it. 

"Take  it  and  move.  This  bed  caused 
me  to  leave  my  husband,  quarrel  with  my 
neighbors,  lose  my  religion  and   murder 
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the  janitor.  Out  of  a  small  fortune  I 
never  expected  to  inherit,  I  leave  this 
hundred  dollars  to  my  unlucky  successor, 
hoping  to  save  her  from  my  tragic  fate." 

When  John  came  home  to  dinner  that 
night,  Mary  met  him  at  the'  door  with 
the  announcement — ^"I've  rented  the 
other  apartment  and  we  move  tomorrow." 

"So  you've  decided  to  give  up  that 
money  you've  been  holding  out  on  me, 
eh,  Mary.^"  John  chuckled. 

"Yes,  I'll  pay  the  extra  310  for  six 
months  and  buy  the  new  bed,  but  John, 
dear,  you  can  manage  so  much  better 
than  I,  so  I'm  going  to  turn  over  the  house 
bills  to  you  afterthis,"  Mary  said  s,weetly. 

"Good  girl,"  beamed  her  husband. 
"Stewed  tomatoes  for  dinner;    just  what 


I  wanted,"  he  continued  cheerfully, 
"Don't  forget  to  put  soda  in  them,  Mary, 
mother  always  did." 

"Now,  John,  I've  told  you  repeatedly 
your  mother  did  not  put  soda  in  stewed 
tomatoes,  but  in  tomato  soup." 

"Well,  I  don't  see  the  difference,"  John 
grumbled. 

"No,  dear,  I  suppose  you  don't.  Being 
a  man,  there  are  a  number  of  things  you 
don't  seem  to  be  able  to  see,  hear  or 
understand." 

"Meaning  nerv^es  and  squeaks,  I  sup- 
pose.^" he  questioned. 

"Yes,  John,  that's  just  what  I  mean. 
It  isn't  the  tangible,  crashing  calami- 
ties of  life  that  get  a  woman;  it's  the 
squeaks,  John,  the  maddening  squeaks." 


The  Home  of  the  Big,  Red  Apple 

By  Antonia  J.  Stemple 


E\^ERY  one  who*  raises  or  eats 
apples  has  heard  of  the  far-famed 
fruit  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  Canada. 
Of  late  years,  the  apple  growing  industry 
of  that  section  has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  new  markets  have  been  found, 
and  new  methods  of  handling  the  fruit 
introduced.  Naturally,  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  are  much  interested  in 
what  their  neighbors  are  doing,  and  pos- 
sibly have  been  spurred  on  to  new  en- 
deavors by  reports  of  what  the  growers 
of  Nova  Scotia  are  acTcomplishing. 

The  whole  of  the  beautiful  Annapolis 
Valley  of  Nova  Scotia  — •  the  land  of 
Evangeline,  so-called  — •  makes  its  living 
from  fruit  growing,  particularly  of  apples. 
To  go  through  this  valley  in  apple  har- 
vesting time  is  both  a  revelation  and  an 
inspiration,  and  opens  the  eyes  to  the 
immense  possibilities  and  opportunities 
for  wealth  through  supplying  the  never- 
satisfied  demand  for  apples,  which  seems 
inborn  in  every  normal  son  and  daughter 
of  Eve. 

In    and    about    Berwick    is    the    apple 


eaters  and  growers'  Paradise.  Apple 
trees  and  orchards  are  everywhere.  As 
far  as  the  eyes  can  reach,  rows  upon 
rows  of  trees  stretch  away  into  the  dis- 
tance. Here  is  one  apple  orchard  of  320 
acres,  owned  by  Samuel  D.  Chute,  who 
is  known  as  "the  apple  king"  of  this 
section.  He  shipped  some  15,000  bar- 
rels of  apples  from  this  orchard  in  1919, 
and  could  have  secured  more  had  he  had 
all  the  help  he  needed. 

The  trees  are  planted  far  apart  and 
are,  of  course,  carefully  sprayed.  New 
trees  are  constantly  being  set  out.  The 
frees  are  not  allowed  to  grow  very  tall, 
so  that  picking  the  fruit  is  easy.  Such 
heavily-loaded  limbs  can  be  seen  nowhere 
else,  except,  possibly,  in  some  sections  of 
New  England,  in  an  extra  good  year. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  seem 
particularly  suited  to  apple  culture,  so 
that  enormous  crops  are  secured  with 
far  less  attention  than  is  necessary  in 
most  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Gravensteins  are  the  apples  most 
largely    raised.     A    large    proportion    of 
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these  are  shipped  to  England,  where  the 
demand  for  this  apple  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  The  Gravensteins  are  good  keep- 
ers and  the  Berwick  growers  have  devel- 
oped the  market  for  their  fruit  in  England 
by  wise  methods  — •  and,  of  course,  the 
quality  of  the  apples  they  ship  is  an 
important  factor.  The  growers  co-oper- 
ate and  frequently  send  one  of  their 
number  abroad  to  study  the  English  and 
other  markets,  and  in  this  way  they  are 
able  to  sell  to  better  advantage. 

The  first  of  the  Nova  Scotian  apples 
to  mature  are  the  Crimson  Beauties,  so 
well  named,  which  ripen  in  August;  then 
come  the  Duchess,  Early  William,  Gra- 
venstein  and  Emperor,  but  the  greatest  of 
all  is  the  Gravenstein. 

There  are  no  poor  in  this  apple  growers' 
Paradise,  for  everybody  raises  apples  and 
sells  all  he  can  raise.  Even  a  tree  or 
two  in  the  back  yard  of  a  private  residence 
is  a  distinct  asset,  for  the  owners  will  net 
from  320  up  for  the  fruit,  besides  having 
all  he  can  eat  or  give  away.  Since  there 
are  apples,  apples  everywhere,  naturally 
apple  eating  is  a  continual  performance 
by  everybody,  and  if  the  old  adage  of 
''an  apple  a  day  will  keep  the  doctor 
away"  is  true,  nobody  living  in  the  Anna- 
polis Valley  ever  ought  to  require  the 
services  of  a  medical  man.  Even  in  1919, 
when  apples  brought  a  very  high  price, 
one  could  buy  a  bushel  in  Berwick  for 
25  cents,  and  before  the  weighty  deal  was 
closed,  the  seller  would  first  deliver  half 
a  peck  free  "for  a  sample."  Even  at 
that,  Berwickers,  who  had  to '  buy  a 
bushel  or  two  for  any  reason,  thought  the 
price  outrageously  high.  And  so  it  was, 
when  generally  almost  any  neighbor  will 
give  you  all  the  fruit  you  want  for  nothing. 

All  day  long  the  great  wagons  and 
trucks,  loaded  with  apples,  are  delivering 
their  loads  at  the  mammoth  warehouses, 
and,  day  in  and  day  out,  numbers  of  car- 
load lots  are  shipped  out.  All  the  talk 
everywhere  centers  about  apples,  and 
substantial  fortunes  are  made  every  year. 

Girls  and  boys  and  women  do  much  of 
the  apple-picking  and  much  of  the  work 


of  grading  and  packing.  Life  is  not  so 
strenuous  in  Nova  Scotia  as  it  is  in  Amer- 
ica, and  as  labor  prices  are  very  much 
lower  than  in  this  country,  it  does  not 
cost  the  grower  nearly  so  much  to  get 
his  apples  picked  and  packed,  despite  the 
very  moderate  gait  maintained  by  every 
kind  of  labor  in  the  land  of  the  Blue- 
noses,  as  it  does  in  the  United  States. 

Cooper  shops  are  numerous,  and  all  the 
barrels  used  are  made  near  the  orchards. 
Last  summer  apple  barrels  were  very 
high,  costing  from  65  to  75  cents  each. 
The  standard  barrel,  the  same  for  the 
United  States  and  for  Canada,  is  used. 
The  expert  Nova  Scotia  cooper  makes 
about  150  barrels  a  day. 

The  great  warehouses  where  the  apples 
are  sorted,  graded  and  packed  are  inter- 
esting places  to  visit.  There  is  none  of 
the  rush  and  bustle  as  in  our  country,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  have  a  mighty  good 
time  at  their  work.  There  are  four 
grades  of  apples:  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  domes- 
tic, the  last  being  a  family  apple  of  all 
sizes,  with  skin  blemishes.  The  price  is 
very  low.  There  is  an  allowance  of  10 
per  cent  for  defects  in  the  No.  1  grade, 
and  of  20  per  cent  in  the  No.  2.  The 
excelsior  and  paper  pads,  which  are  put 
in  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  barrel  to 
prevent  bruising,  are  also  made  in  the 
warehouses,  and  all  the  apple  barrels  are 
branded  with  the  name  of  the  shipper  and 
the  name  and  grade  of  the  fruit. 

There  is  the  closest  co-operation  among 
the  growers,  and  many  ways  of  effecting 
economies  in  the  handling  of  the  apple 
crop  are  in  practice.  The  middleman  is 
eliminated  as  much  as  possible.  Cer- 
tainly every  one  who  appreciates  the 
apple,  the  king  of  fruits,  would  enjoy  a 
visit  to  the  delectable  Annapolis  Valley  in 
Nova  Scotia.  In  the  spring,  when  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees  are  in 
bloom,  the  sight  and  perfume  are  long  to 
be  remembered,  but  the  twin  picture,  in 
the  mental  picture  gallery,  is  the  Annapolis 
Valley,  when  the  promise  of  spring  has 
come  to  fruition,  and  it's  apples,  apples, 
everywhere. 


The  Luncheon  Table  and  Table  Linen 

By  Mary  D.  Chambers 

Author  of  "Principles  of  Food  Preparation"  and  "A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work" 


AROUND  table  for  a  small  com- 
pany is  the  prettiest  and  seems 
the  most  sociable,  but  where  more 
than  six  or  eight  are  to  be  seated  the 
greater  diameter  of  a  sufficiently  large 
round  table  is  likely  to  remove  opposite 
guests  to  too  great  a  distance.  Square, 
oblong  or  oval  tables  are  all  appropriate, 
or  the  oblong  table  with  rounded  ends, 
which  is  one  of  the  newest  styles.  For  a 
large,  formal  luncheon  the  banquet 
arrangement  of  tables  is  very  good;  or 
the  party  may  be  broken  up  into  several 
small  tables,  each  seating  from  four  to 
six,  with  a  special  table  at  the  head  of 
the  room  or  the  center  for  the  hostess  and 
the  most  distinguished  guests.  Or  the 
progressive  form  of  entertainment  may 
be  used  where  there  are  many  small, 
separate  tables.  In  this  the  hostess  and 
the  distinguished  guests  eat  the  first 
course  together,  and  then  each  one  picks 
up  her  napkin  and  her  water  glass,  and 
takes  the  place  of  one  of  the  heads  of  a 
little  table,  who  in  her  turn  goes  to  the 
seat  vacated  by  the  one  who  changes 
places  with  her.  A  similar  progressive 
exchange  is  made  at  the  close  of  each 
course,  and  this  not  only  gives  everybody 
a  chance  to  meet  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  party,  but  it  also  takes 
off  the  edge  of  stiifness,  and  makes  for 
gaiety.  Such  a  "change  partners"  busi- 
ness would  be  unthinkable  at  a  formal 
dinner,  but  almost  anything  that  pro- 
motes amusement  and  pleasure  is  per- 
mitted at  luncheon. 

If  a  tablecloth  is  used,  it  may  either 
come  exactly  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  or 
it  may  hang  from  four  to  six  inches  over 
the  edge.  Except  for  a  company  lunch- 
eon, the  tablecloths  may  be  the  same  as 
those  used  at  breakfast.  For  company, 
the  cloth  may  be  of  fine,  plain,  white 
damask,    or    it    may    have    a    stencilled 


border,  or  be  decorated  with  colored  em- 
broidery, or,  where  cost  is  not  a  deterrent, 
it  may  be  trimmed  with' edging  and  inser- 
tion of  heavy  lace.  Very  often  a  drawn- 
work  cloth,  or  one  trimmed  with  lace 
inserts,  is  spread  over  a  cloth  of  colored 
linen,  satin  or  silk.  This,  again,  would  not 
be  approved  of  for  the  conservative  formal 
dinner,  but  all  kinds  of  "frills"  are  admis- 
sible at  luncheon.  Perhaps,  with  all  the 
freedom  of  choice  allowed,  and  sometimes 
unwisely  taken  advantage  of,  nothing  is 
prettier  for  the  luncheon  table  than  to 
set  it  with  handsome  lace-edged  doilies 
and  runners.  These,  over  mahogany  or 
other  fine  wood,  are  highly  efi"ective  and 
beautiful. 

The  napkins  for  luncheon  are,  as  a  rule, 
of  the  same  size  as  breakfast  napkins,  or 
they  may  be  a  little  smaller,  13  inches 
square.  At  a  large  and  formal  luncheon 
the  larger-size  napkin,  of  20  or  25  inches, 
is  often  used,  folded  either  square  or 
oblong.  Fancy  folding  of  napkins,  espe- 
cially the  many  varieties  of  creasing  the 
napkin'  and  arranging  it  in  the  water 
glass,  is  decidedly  disapproved  of,  but  a 
simple,  half-fancy  fold  to  hold  the  bread 
or  roll  is  still  allowable  at  luncheon, 
though  never  at  dinner.  Paper  napkins, 
for  use  with  fruit,  are  admissible  in  the 
home,  but  they  are  taboo  at  even  the 
smallest  and  friendliest  of  company 
luncheons. 

The  fruit  doily  at  luncheon  is  placed 
on  the  plate  under  the  finger  bowl,  and 
it  used  to  be  slipped  out  from  there  to 
wipe  the  fingers.  This  custom  no  longer 
holds;  the  doily  is  now  so  elaborately 
embroidered  in  colored  silks,  or  is  made 
all  of  fine  lace  except  a  spot  in  the  center 
no  bigger  than  a  dollar,  that  it  must  be 
considered  more  for  ornament  than  use; 
its  original  function  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  and  the  only  excuse  off"cred  for 
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its   presence  is   that  it   keeps   the  finger 
bowl  from  making  a  noise  on  the  plate. 

The  space  allowed  for  each  person,  and 
the  space  for  the  cover  for  each  are  the 
same  as  that  for  breakfast. 

The  correct  luncheon  plate  is  a  small 
dinner  size,  eight  inches  in  diameter.  As 
at  breakfast,  the  rim  of  the  plate  is  one 
inch  and  the  handles  of  the  knives,  forks 
and  spoons  are  one-half  inch  from  the  edge 
of  the  table,  and  in  a  straight  line.  But 
where  there  are  bouillon  spoons,  or  short- 
handled  oyster  forks,  it  is  allowable  to 
arrange  these  in  a  graduated  form,  and 
t  is  also  allowable  to  arrange  the  silver 
at  each  side  of  the  plate  in  such  a  way 
that  the  handles  are,  alternately,  one  inch 
and  one  and  one-half  inches  from  the 
table  edge. 

For  the  formal  luncheon,  there  will  be 
placed  at  each  cover  a  knife  and  fork  for 
the  fish  course,  a  knife  and  fork  for  the 
meat  course,  a  fork  for  the  salad,  and  a 
bouillon  spoon.  The  place  for  knives 
is  invariably  at  the  right  of  the  plate,  and 
that  for  forks  at  the  left,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  oyster  fork,  which  is 
placed  either  at  the  right,  or  on  the  oyster 
plate.  It  is  thought  In  better  taste,  espe- 
cially at  luncheon,  to  place  only  three 
pieces  of  silvfer  at  each  side  of  the  plate, 
and  these  pieces  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  one  on  the  outside,  that  is, 
farthest  from  the  plate  and  nearest  to  the 
hand  of  the  guest,  Is  the  first  to  be  used. 
Thus,  the  salad  fork,  the  last  to  be  used, 
goes  nearest  the  plate  at  the  left  side; 
just  outside  It  comes  the  fork  for  the  chief 
meat  course,  and  outside  this  the  fork 
for  the  fish  course,  the  first  one  needed, 
for  the  oyster  fork  will  be  brought  In  on 
the  oyster  plate.  At  the  right  hand,  the 
last  knife  needed,  that  for  the  meat 
course,  is  placed  nearest  the  plate;  next 
outside  it  is  the  knife  for  the  fish,  and 
then  the  bouillon  spoon. 

The  water-glass,  which  for  luncheon  Is 
preferably  goblet-shaped,  is  put  at  the 
point  of  the  knife  nearest  the  plate. 
Where  much  formality  is  affected,  It  Is 
not  thought  correct  to  place  a  bread-and- 


butter  plate  at  the  cover  for  luncheon. 
In  this  case,  by  way  of  concession  to  the 
weaker  brethren,  a  little  dish  containing 
butter  balls  is  unobtrusively  offered  by 
the  waitress  after  the  meat  course  is 
served,  and  the  guest  who  accepts  one  is 
supposed  to  put  it  on  the  edge  of  his  meat 
plate.  This  inconvenient  method  of  ap- 
parently not  serving,  while  yet  serving 
butter  for  luncheon,  is  becoming  less  and 
less  the  custom,  and  the  hostess  now 
courageously  takes  her  stand  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  decides  whether  she  will 
be  fashionable  and  formal  and  deny 
butter  to  everybody;  or  whether  she  will 
sacrifice  smartness  to  make  her  guests 
comfortable,  and  have  a  regular  bread- 
and-butter  plate  at  each  cover. 

If  fruit  Is  served  at  the  beginning  of  a 
luncheon,  except  when  in  the  form  of  a 
fruit  cup,  or  a  cocktail,  the  finger-bowl 
is  placed  as  it  is  at  breakfast.  Otherwise 
It  is  brought  on  at  the  end.  Silver  for 
the  pudding  or  other  sweet  course  may 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  luncheon  plate, 
for  this  saves  trouble  in  the  case  of  an 
inexperienced  waitress.  Individual  fancy 
dishes  of  salted  nuts  may  also  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  plate. 

The  centerpiece  of  flowers,  on  a  hand- 
some doily,  should  be  artistically  ar- 
ranged, either  in  a  low  ma.ss,  or  a  moder- 
ately high  one,  not  so  high  as  to  obstruct 
the  view  across  the  table;  or  in  sprays 
in  quite  tall  vases,  so  tall  that  they  do  not 
interfere  with  anybody's  view  of  anybody 
else.  This  last  arrangement  is  the  most 
dlflficult  to  make  with  just  the  right  eflfect, 
and  is  usually  combined  with  a  low,  flat 
mass  of  blossoms  in  the  center  of  the 
table.  A  round  or  oval  mirror,  bordered 
with  a  wreath  of  foliage  or  flowers,  or 
with  flowers  reflected  in  it  from  a  low 
dish  in  the  center,  is  effective,  but  some- 
what artificial.  Flowers  frozen  in  a 
block  of  ice,  standing  in  a  large  glass  dish 
In  the  center  of  the  table,  is  another  de- 
vice, more  ingenious  than  agreeable,  since 
It  savors  of  a  straining  after  effect.  A 
miniature  Japanese  garden,  an  imitation 
rockwork,  a  Jack  Horner  pie,  spun  sugar 
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baskets,  and  countless  other  forms  of 
decoration  are  used  for  the  center  of  the 
luncheon  table. 

Instead  of  lights  at  the  luncheon  table, 
slender  glasses,  each  holding  a  single  rose, 
or  a  carnation,  or  a  lovely  blossom  of  any 
kind,  are  put  at  each  guest's  place,  or 
where  candles  would  be  placed  at  dinner. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  overdo 
this  matter  of  decoration  of  the  luncheon 


Aunt  Anna  Gives  a  Cooking  Lesson 

By  Ruth  Fargo 


I 


F  you'd  had  a  donation  party  — 
and  it  was  prunes  —  what  would 
you  make,  Aunt  Anna.^" 

The  pretty,  flower  face  of  Jerry  Dent's 
young  wife  peeped  in  at  the  kitchen 
screen,  and  her  laughing  voice  flung  the 
question  straight  at  her  elderly  neighbor, 
folding  clean  tea  towels  by  the  kitchen 
table. 

"My  soul!  how  you  startled  me,  Doro- 
thea Dent.  My  wits  had  gone  clean  out 
tonowheres  a-wool-gathering,  I  guess;  an' 
I  didn't  sense  anybody  bein'  around.  .  .  . 
But  come  right  in  —  don't  stand  there 
waitin',    child.     Come    in — come    in!" 

"I  can't,"  giggled  the  little  girl-wife. 
"You've  hooked  the  screen  inside." 

"  Pshaw,  if  I  ain't! "  Aunt  Anna  Atwood 
made  a  quick  movement.  "There  now 
—  come  in!  I  don'  know  jes'  what  I 
hook  that  screen  for.  Matter  qf  habit, 
I  guess,  since  Lucy's  twins  have  been  here 
so  much.  They're  too  little  to  be  let 
run  yet  a  while,  and  we  don't  dast  leave 
a  door  unlocked,  or  they're  out'n  away, 
goodness  sakes  where  to!  Livin'  in  the 
country  so,  with  all  outdoor  to  play  in, 
they  ain't  afraid  o'  nothin',  an'  one  time 
we  found  'em  settin'  as  content  as  two 
kittens  right  on  the  street  car  track.  .  .  . 
Now  what  was  it  you  asked,  Dorothea.'' 
Once  I  get  started  talkin'  about  the  twins, 
so  Pa  says,  I  ripple  along  like  a  perpetual 
phonograph;  all  anybody  else  needs  to  do 
is  put  in  the  punctuation." 


table,  for  very  often  it  is  so  heaped   up  ' 
with  pretty  favors  for  each  guest,  with 
oddities    in    the   shape   of   curious   orna- 
ments, with  ribbon  sashes  and  bows,  that 
the  luncheon  can  hardly  be  seen  through   | 
its  excessive  adornment.     It  should  not 
be  necessary  to  say  that  the  hostess  of  i 
good    taste    will    avoid    such    extremes. 
"Favors"  at  luncheon  are  placed  at  the 
left  of  the  cover. 


The  elderly  woman  chuckled,  a  little, 
pleasant,  throaty  sound,  like  low  waters 
rippling  around  a  stone. 

"Oh,  prunes  it  was.    I  remember  now." 

"A  pound  of  prunes,"  opined  Doro- 
thea; "and  what  am  I  to  do  with  them.^" 

"Prune  pudding." 

Aunt  Anna's  decision  came  as  swift  as 
the  dropping  of  tropical  dusk. 

"Prune  —  pudding.^  Why — why  — 
a  sort  of  plum  pudding.^  —  like  Thanks- 
giving —  or  Christmas.?" 

"No,"  laughed  Aunt  Anna.  "No, 
dear  heart,  no;  nothing  so  difficult  as 
that  —  not  by  a  jugful,  as. Jonas  would 
say.  Suthin'  enough  sight  easier;  and 
suthin'  you  can  have  every  day  for  a  week, 
and  not  get  tired  of.  Good  for  your 
stomichs,  too." 

"Well,  then,  I  want  to  know  how  to 
make  it.  .  .  .  You  don't  mind  explain- 
ing, do  you,  Aunt  Anna.''  —  You're 
sure  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  bother.?" 

"Bother,  not  at  all,  my  dear.  If 
there's  one  thing  above  another  I  d'ruther 
do,  it's  give  a  cooking  lesson.  I  was  cut 
out  for  a  cook.  If  I  hadn't  been  born  so 
soon,  prob'ly  I'd  be  teaching  in  a  cooking 
school  this  minit." 

"If  you  hadn't  found  Uncle  Jonas 
—  and  married  him,  just  as  you  did," 
giggled  the  girl. 

"Of  course  —  of  course,"  admitted 
the  elderly  woman  calmly,  "Jonas  might 
have  been  real  upsetting;   men  often  arc. 
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We  women  jes'  have  to  take  care  of  'em,, 
and  look  after  'em,  somehow  or  other, 
and  do  the  cookin'  for  'em,  and  mend 
their  socks  — ■  and  shirts  —  and  — ^" 

Aunt  Anna  paused.  Her  eyes  went 
wandering  dreamily  out  of  the  window. 

*'Did  Jerry  ever  try  to  'batch'  — • 
you  being  home  to  your  mother's.^"  she 
meditatively  asked. 

"Twice."  The  answer  was  rueful. 
"Jerry  just  hasn't  the  knack." 

"No  man  I  ever  knew  had,"  asserted 
Aunt  Anna,  mildly.  "I  guess  cookin' 
sort  o'  ain't  their  'sphere',  so  to  speak. 
Nor  washing  dishes.  Nor  reddin'  up  the 
house.  Nor  mendin'  — •  nor  nothin' 
like  that.  Them  things  don't  seem  to 
come  natur'l  to  men-folk.  No,  they 
don't." 

Aunt  Anna  placidly  put  away  the 
folded  tea  towels. 

"Jes'  look  in  that  lower,  right-han' 
drawer  where  you  be,  my  dear;  and  take 
out  that  oilcloth  covered  cookbook.  I've 
got  that  prune  pudding  recipe  writ  down 
on  the  back  flyleaf.  I  learned  it  out  to 
Lucy's  last  summer.  .  .  .  Yes,  that's  it. 
Course  I  could  tell  it  off,  but  likely  as  not 
I'd  leave  out  suthin'  as  ought  to  go  in. 
I  don't  when  I'm  doin^  it,  but  tellin'  is 
different.  A  sight  different.  As  dif- 
ferent as  ducks  and  dumplings." 

"This  is  it,  isn't  it.  Aunt  Anna.?" 

The  young  wife  held  up  the  open 
cookbook. 

"That's  it,"  observed  Aunt  Anna  with 
direct  brevity.     "Read  what  it  says." 

Dorothea  read: 

"Two  cups  dried  prunes;  cook,  remove 
stones,  sweeten  slightly,  and  return  to 
kettle. 

Two  tablespoons  cornstarch  dissolved 
in  two  tablespoons  cold  water,  and  added 
to  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs. 

Beat  the  two  egg-whites  to  a  fluff,  and 
add  one  tablespoon  sugar. 

To  the  kettle  of  hot  prunes  add  one 
cup  warm  water,  also  add  the  egg-yolks 
with  the  dissolved  cornstarch,  stir  well. 
Add  one-half  teaspoon  cinnamon  and  a 
flavoring  of  lemon  juice.     Cook  for  ten 


minutes;  add  more  water  if  needed  to 
keep  soft. 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  draw  the 
prunes  to  the  back  of  the  stove,  spread 
over  the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs,  and 
put  in  the  oven  to  brown.  As  soon  as 
brown,  stir  the  whites  into  the  pudding. 
Bake  ten  minutes. 

Serve  the  pudding  cold.  Whipped 
cream  or  pudding  sauce  is  nice  with  this." 

"Well,"  said  Dorothea,  "it  sounds 
good.  But  — "  she  paused.  "You 
have  written,  'Enough  for  eight  people.'  " 

"It  keeps  splendidly,"  answered  Aunt 
Anna,  "and  is  always  ready.  But  you 
can  make  just  half  of  it  —  enough  for 
four  people.  Then  it  will  serve  you  and 
Jerry  twice.  Dinner  today  and  dinner 
tomorrow." 

"It  is  nice  to  cook  something  that  will 
do  for  two  meals,"  admitted  the  little 
wife  with  a  satisfied  sigh.  "And  Jerry 
isn't  finicky.  I've  known  some  folks 
who  never  wanted  the  same  thing  twice 
in  a  week.  Except,  maybe,  bread  or 
potatoes." 

"Such  a  notion  is  downright  foolish," 
scolded  the  older  woman.  "Such  people 
ought  to  have  to  cook  for  four  months  at 
a  stretch,  to  say  nothing  of  year  in  and 
year  out,  come  sun  or  come  snow.  I 
guess  they'd  learn  a  thing  or  two.  I 
guess  they  would  —  specially,  if  they 
did  anything  besides  cook." 

The  younger  woman's  eyes  danced. 

"Mend,  and  sweep,  and  dust,"  she 
said;  "and  wash  and  iron  and  sew;  and 
keep  minutes  for  Ladies'  Aid,  and  teach 
a  Sunday  School  class,  and  go  to  church. 
And  earn  a  dollar  extra  now'n  then  for 
the  heathen,  and  hoe  in  the  strawberry 
bed,  and  piece  quilts  for  the  Donation 
Society.  Not  to  mention  knitting  sweat- 
ers for  little  granddaughters,  and  giving 
cooking  lessons  to  an  ignorant  neighbor- 
woman  who  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with 
prunes  when  they  are  given  to  her  —  " 

"Pshaw,  pshaw,  pshaw!  All  them 
things  ain't  nothin'  much.  Jes'  part 
of  a   day's  work.     We  women   are   alius 
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doing  this  an'  that  an'  t'other.  I  guess 
it's  what  we  are  'tended  to  do.  Some 
one  has  to  keep  up  the  frayed  ends  of 
things,  and  if  we  don't  do  it,  who  will  .^ " 

"Who  will.?"  echoed  Dorothea  lilt- 
ingly — '"who  will.?  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know,  Aunt  Anna.  If  it's  a  puzzle,  I 
give  it  up." 

She  cocked  her  head  on  one  side  like 
a  robin  out  on  the  lawn,  and  looked  over 
her  recipe. 

*' Anyway,"  she  announced,  "my  prune 
pudding  today  and  my  prune  pudding 
tomorrow  aren't  going  to  be  alike.  I'll 
serve  it  with  whipped  cream  once,  and 
with  pudding  sauce  next.  And  Jerry 
will  wonder  what  new  thing  I've  learned 
to  cook."  Dorothea  Dent  tucked  the 
recipe,  which  she  had  penciled  on  the 
back  of  an  old  envelope,  into  the  pocket 
of  her  bungalow  apron.  "And  Jerry 
likes  'most  everything." 

"It  is  a  nice  way  to  be  —  to  know 
how  to  like  most  everything.  And  more 
folks  could  be  like  that  if  they'd  jes'  take 
the  trouble  to  try.  Tastes  ain't  any- 
thing set  an'  fixed,  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  an'  Persians  was,  or  like  the  old 
cherry  tree  back  of  the  barn.  Tastes 
can  grow,  an'  improve,  same  as  the  mind 
and  body  can.  I've  learned  that.  Cousin 
Lydia  was  here  one  summer  an'  I'll  never 
forget  what  she  said  when  I  asked  her  to 
have  some  tomatoes,  half-remembering 
that  she  didn't  eat  tomatoes,  and  wonder- 
ing what  I'd  give  her  instead.     But  she 


said,  'Yes,  I've  learned  to  like  tomatoes, 
Anna.  I  decided  I  was  missing  some- 
thing by  not  eating  things  other  people 
did.  So  I  learned.  .  It  isn't  so  hard  as 
some  other  things  I've  learned  in  ni}' 
life,  and  just  as  worthy,  what  I  can  see. 
.  .  .  Yes,  Anna,  I'll  take  some  tomatoes.'  '' 

"Dear  me,  if  that  isn't  like  I  was  about 
green  peas.  Funny,  I  never  could  eat 
green  peas,  and  most  folks  so  fond  of 
them.  Mother  took  me  in  hand.  'See 
here,  daughter,'  she  said;  'you  eat  a 
spoonful  of  green  peas  every  time  they 
are  served,  and  before  many  summers 
are  past  you  will  be  eating  as  many  as 
any  of  us.'  And  that  is  just  the  way  it 
turned  out.  I  simply  love  green  peas 
now.  Why,  it  would  be  simply  horrid  if 
I  hadn't  learned  —  and  gone  right 
along  —  always  —  not  liking  something 
so  good." 

Dorothea  considered.    Then  continued: 

"But  Jerry  and  I  both  like  prunes. 
We  always  have.  We  eat  the  dried  ones 
as  if  they  were  dates.  And  they're  real 
good  for  one's  digestion." 

"They  are  that,"  said  Aunt  Anna. 

"But  if  my  pudding  is  going  to  be  cold 
for  dinner,  I'd  better,  hurry  home  and 
make  it,"  mused  the  young  wife,  sliding 
from  off  the  high  stool  where  she  perched. 
"Goodby,  Aunt  Anna  —  till-  after- 
noon. Remember  we're  going  to  Aid 
together.  And  thank  you  —  millions 
—  for  teaching  me  how  to  make  —  prune 
pudding!" 


Henrietta 

By  A.  Borden  Stevens 


HENRIETTA  is  an  accommodater; 
the  word  isn't  in  the  dictionary, 
but  is  in  the  vocabulary  of  her 
kind. 

Henrietta  is  dark  of  color  and  strong 
of  will,  and  cherishes  a  home  to  which  she 
returns    at    night    after    her   day's    work 


"out."  That  we  monopolize  her  week 
makes  no  difference  to  the  status.  She 
insists  on  being  paid  by  the  day,  just  the 
same,  and  on  keeping  Sundays  for  her 
own. 

Henrietta  knows  that  "accommodater" 
is  no  longer  a  proper  name  for  help,  but 
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she  claims  to  be  distinct  from  the  number 
who  strike,  or  join  the  unions.  She  has 
never  needed  these  aids  to  self-respect. 
Her  old  Southern  dignity  becomes  and 
protects  her  as  a  garment,  and  as  she 
gives  us  much,  she  claims  much  In  return. 
Because  of  this  dignity,  we  take  as  much 
pride  In  her  manner  in  our  dining  room 
as  we  do  In  the  old  treasures  of  Colonial 
days,  the  pewter  platter,  and  the  warming 
pan.  She  passes  the  finger  bowls  with 
a  grace  that  makes  us  forget  the  black 
calico  cap  that  covers  her  tight  curls 
in  working  hours;  we  overlook  those 
seasons,  when,  feeling  "pushed"  by  our 
insistencies,  she  refuses  to  change  her 
apron.  We  give  her  liberties  commen- 
surate with  the  air  of  gentlehood  she  lends 
the  house. 

Henrietta  follows  our  rules  and  menus 
to  the  letter,  but  we  occasionally  coax 
from  her  experience  recipes,  which  we 
never  by  any  chance  try,  but  which  we 
eagerly  listen  to  as  lore  of  another  world. 
She  tells  us  how,  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
the  coveted  bacon  rind  masquerades  with 
cabbage  In  a  way  never  dreamed  in  our 
economies.  For  Sunday  she  buys  steak, 
— •  not  trimmed  with  fringes  of  fancy 
jvegetables,  but  to  be  eaten  with  bread 
and  butter;    plenty  of  It! 

"No,  Ma'am,"  she  assures  me,  "I 
never  buy  less  'n  a  pound.  What  would 
the  butcher  think  of  me,  askin'  for  less'n 
a  pound!" 

There   are   families   who   cannot   keep 

their  cooks,  but  we  cannot  lose  Henrietta. 

Sometimes,  at  my  ripe  age,  I  resent  being 

reminded  of  rubbers,   and   dislike   being 

called    "Honey-bunch"    at    unexpected 

times.     At  times  when  this  oversight  of 

I  Henrietta's  becomes  particularly  haunt- 

I  ing,  I  take  refuge  In  111  temper.     But  she 

does   not   leave;     she   works   on  silently, 

I  until  I  explain  my  sad  slip,  and  call  forth 

I  smiles  again. 

She  Is  full  of  the  antipathies  of  her 
race.  One  Is  directed  against  the  tea 
wagon.  For  a  long  time  I  could  not 
discover  the  reason,  but  one  day  she 
told  me: 


"No,  Ma'am,  I'd  no  more  touch  that 
daid  wagon!  No,  Ma'am,  I'm  goln'  to 
live  as  long  as  I  can  and  die  when  I  cain't 
help  it.     I  don't  need  It;    'deed  I  don't!" 

She  turns  scornfully  from  all  conven- 
iences, and  the  simple,  awkward  tools  of 
my  grandmother's  time  complicate  my 
occasional  days  in  the  kitchen. 

Henrietta  has  been  with  us  for  some 
years;  yet  she  cannot  take  a  room  apart 
and  put  It  together  again  according  to 
any  precedent.  But  at  night-school  she 
led  her  class;  she  reads,  and  can  plan  a 
simple  budget  and  make  it  work  in  spite 
of  changing  conditions  and  hard  times. 
Where,  O  ye  testers  of  Intelligence,  do 
you  place  Henrietta.'* 

Coming  each  day  fresh  to  her  field  of 
action,  she  brings  a  spirit  for  conquest 
that  overrides  us  all,  on  days  when  there 
is  special  work  to  do.  In  spite  of  her 
growing  infirmities,  she  drives  all  before 
her,  and  no  one  Is  safe  from  interruption 
within  her  path  of  duty.  Her  energy 
searches  out  weak  places  in  our  arrange- 
ments and  tramples  peace  and  comfort 
under  foot.  These  are  the  days,  when  I 
devoutly  pray  for  strikes,  or  unions,  or 
any  other  excuse  to  send  Henrietta  to 
other  fields  of  labor.  But  there  are  no 
strikes;  for  dear  to  her  heart,  and  never 
far  from  her  thoughts,  are  the  days  when 
we  turn  out  closets,  and  treasures,  dusty 
with  the  allotted  seven  years  of  keeping, 
are  piled  for  her  removal.  Nothing  comes 
amiss.  Later  we  hear  of  a  barrel  sent  to 
Virginia,  where  the  most  wonderful 
grandchildren  In  the  world  make  royal 
holiday  with  Its  contents,  and  their 
mother  returns  tearful  thanks  for  each 
separate  article.  Then,  what  a  light  In 
Henrietta's  eyes! 

Soon  It  will  take  her  two  days  to  do  the 
work  of  one;  even  now  her  smile  is  often 
twisted  by  rheumatic  pains.  Old  eyes 
pass  over  corners  never  neglected  before, 
and  the  hours  of  work  shrink  curiously. 
But  Henrietta  Is  an  Institution,  and  as 
long  as  she  can  pass  the  finger  bowls  in  a 
way  to  waft  us  in  thought  to  some  grand 
banquet  hall,  and  as  long  as  she  can  im- 
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press  the  person  who  rings  our  bell  with 
the  greatness  of  his  privilege  on  entering 
here,  we  shall  overlook  the  mothering 
that  becomes  license,  and  the  browbeating 
that    precludes    peace.     We    shall    keep 


Henrietta  with  us,  restraining  our  desire! 
for  new  methods;  and  while  grumbling  to'' 
ourselves  about  these  things,  take  pride 
in    her    perfections,    and    revel    in    her 
eccentricities. 


Missouri,  My  Housekeeper 

By  Mary  Ethel  Sanders 


I  HOPED  with  the  greatest  patience 
imaginary,  but  was  in  a  mood  of  that 
tired,  sluggish  feelingof  glad-when-I-shall- 
have-gone-through-with-it.  Up  to  the 
eighth  month  I  had  been  my  own  house- 
keeper, sending  my  husband  to  work  at 
8,  and  the  children  to  school  at  8.30 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  could  not 
get  a  fireman  to  stick  to  the  job,  so  the 
chances  were  that  I  had  to  look  after  the 
furnace  during  the  day,  and  had  up  to 
this  time. 

Becoming  so  discouraged  in  having 
kept  an  advertisement  in  the  papers  for 
six  weeks,  at  intervals,  three  days  in  and 
three  out,  I  decided  I  would  seek  a  helper 
from  some  charitable  institution.  I 
needed  a  housekeeper  so  badly  that  I  was 
willing  to  pay  a  kingly  salary. 

On  the  last  day  of  November  I  stood 
watching  the  swiftly-falling  snowflakes 
from  my  window.  Then  I  saw  the  street 
cleaners  direct  a  very  young  looking  girl 
to  my  home.  I  rushed  downstairs  for 
the  interview.  "How  old  are  you.^"  I 
asked,  then,  "I  really  need  an  older  per- 
son, .one  that  can  take  full  charge." 
Upon  coming  into  the  living-room  she 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  how  bright  and  cheerful 
is  the  fire!"  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
a  picture  that  hangs  upon  the  wall  de- 
clared, "the  Cupies  darling!"  "And  I 
have  two  children,"  I  said  faintly,  be- 
cause of  what  the  trying  to  secure  help 
in  a  family  of  children  means.  She  re- 
plied, "I  do  love  children,  provided,  there 
are  not  too  many,  and  the  few  are 
trained."  "You  help  me  chaperone 
mine,"     I     suggested.     Then     we     were 


seated,  and  I  listened  to  her  story.  She 
was  Missouri  Colter,  reared  on  a  ranch 
in  Montana,  and  began  keeping  house  at 
home.  Upon  finishing  a  correspondence 
course  in  home  economics,  she  was 
placed  by  that  institution  in  a  home 
located  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  She  did 
second  work  there  for  two  years.  One 
year  ago  she  came  north  for  a  change. 
She  had  worked  six  months  for  a  well- 
known  family  in  this,  my  city.  In  that 
family  there  are  five  grownups  and  nine 
children  under  12  years.  She  did  all  the 
cooking,  and  the  lower  floor  work  at  $16 
cL  week  to 'start.  After  working  three 
months  she  threatened  to  quit  the  job; 
the  result  was  she  remained  three  months 
longer  at  ?32  a  week.  After  which  time, 
she  finally  quit,  even  though  she  could 
have  remained  longer  at  $S0  a  week. 
She  said  that  the  children  were  untrained 
and  unruly,  and  their  parents  thought 
them  too  dear  to  be  obedient.  Her  story 
heard  —  I  then  asked  the  salary  she  ex- 
pected to  get.  To  my  surprise  the 
answer,  "When  I  first  started  to  work, 
the  salary  came  first;  now  I  consider  it 
lastly.  Ten  dollars  a  week  will  do  to 
start  me." 

We  all  like  Missouri.  First,  because 
she  was  only  a  young  girl  of  twenty,  and 
had  had  such  wonderful  experience  in 
keeping  a  home.  Second,  because  she 
loved  children  and  could  amuse  them. 
She  was  a  guest  and  helper  —  the  hostess 
of  our  home,  and  we  were  her  guests  from 
the  first  until  the  last  day. 

Before  "Sonny"  came  she  had  gotten 
everything  clean  and  sanitar\-.     "Before 
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that  nurse  gets  here,"  she  had  said.  She 
was  accustomed  to  them,  and  knew  how 
careful  they  are  about  living  quarters. 
The  nurse  liked  her,  and  instead  of  taking 
her  usual  hours  off,  she  preferred  spend- 
ing a  part  of  her  time  with  Missouri. 
She  had  never  met  a  girl  so  competent; 
for  Missouri  was  that,  and  she  said  that 
Missouri  was  the  first  cook  in  her  con- 
nection that  carried  no  grouch. 

Dishwashing  Missouri  says  can  be 
made  a  drudge,  if  one  is  not  careful.  So 
she  avoided  her  drudgery  by  not  using 
more  things  than  needed  for  cooking  or 
serving.  She  always  stacked  everything 
in  order  to  wash,  and  kept  her  dishcloths 
clean. 

She  had  a  never-failing  recipe  for  pan- 
cakes, viz.:  To  each  single  cup  of  flour, 
use  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder, 
one  of  sugar  and  one  of  shortening. 
About  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  one-half  as  much  warm  water  as  flour, 
and,  where  two  or  more  cups  of  flour  are 
used,  use  one  egg.  Cook  on  a  very  hot 
griddle.  By  the  way,  should  I  use  the 
expression,  do  you  know  that  by  using 
salt  tied  in  cloth  and  rubbed  on  the 
griddle,  they  bake  without  your  greas- 
ing it.? 

Missouri  kept  my  silverware  bright 
and  shiny  all  of  the  time.  She  preferred 
Electro  Silicon  and  bought  it  by  name  at 
anyofthegrocerystores.  It  Isusedinthe 
same  method  that  other  polishes  are  used. 


To  shine  windows  was  a  day  of  pleasure. 
You  have  heard  of  Bon  Ami.  Well,  she 
would  put  a  little  of  the  powder  into  a 
dish.  Add  enough  water  to  make  a  thin 
paste.  Rub  on  each  window,  and  leave  to 
dry.  Then  come  again  with  a  clean,  dry 
cloth,  and  rub  off,  leaving  theglass  shining. 
It  is  just  as  easy  as  drawing  water 
from  a  faucet. 

Egg  a  La  Sal 

Missouri  prepared  a  dish  of  eggs  very 
palatable  by  this  method:  take  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  cut  into  quarters,  and  pour 
or  mix  into  a  white  sauce.  Fill  a 
baking  dish,  and  finely  crumble  bread 
crumbs  over  the  top,  and  spot  with 
butter.  Bake  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Every  cook  has  her  own  method  of 
making  white  sauce. 

You  can  use  Cream  of  Wheat  very 
economically,  should  you  consider  it. 
To  three  cups  of  boiling  water  gradually 
stir  in  three-fourths  a  cup  of  Cream  of 
Wheat.  Let  cook  as  for  a  breakfast 
cereal,  and  in  the  usual  way  as  a  break- 
fast food.  Afterward,  add  four  level 
tablespoonfuls  of  any  good  cocoa,  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  butter,  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
canned  milk,  and  one  egg;  sweeten  and 
flavor  to  taste.  This  will  serve  as  a 
chocolate  pudding. 

Should  I  tell  you  ?  I  am  beginning  to  do 
my  own  work;  for  Missouri  is  happily 
married. 


.venms: 


Spirit  of  unrest, 

Leave  me  for  tonight! 
I  would  clean  the  silver 

Till  it  mirrors  bright. 

I  forget  the  ocean 

Reaches  to  a  land 
Where  clear  cameo  touches 

Prove  the  artist  hand. 

I  have  dreamed  of  cities, 
And  their  shout  by  day  — 

Music-stilled  at  evening. 
While  the  masters  play. 


There  creative  thinking 

Lashes  mind  to  mind. 
Joyful  out  of  friction, 

Kind  shall  answer  kind. 

I  have  yearned  for  country  — 

Passionate,  unknown 
Jungle  and  Sahara, 

Danger-overgrown. 

Spirit  of  unrest, 

Go  and  let  me  be! 
I  would  lay  the  cloth. 

I  would  brew  the  tea. 

Elizabeth  Eschenhur^i 
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Introspection! 

Can  mind  conceive  the  promise 

Of  God  above  to  man. 
For  plain  assent  to  duty, 

By  his  eternal  plan.^ 

Can  ear  tune  its  vibrations 

To  be  alert  and  kind  — 
And  heed  the  call  of  others  — 

The  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind.? 

Can  eye  behold  the  blessings 

Of  influence  and  might  — 
The  power  that  each  possesses 

To  live  a  life  for  right.? 

Can  tongue  always  be  guided 

To  sound  a  message  true 
Of  honor,  truth  and  justice  — 

From  every  point  of  view.? 

Miss  Caroline  L.  Sumner. 


THE  ISSUE  OF  THE  DAY 

PEACE,  progress  and  prosperity  have 
been  suggested  as  the  slogan  of  a 
party  in  our  coming  Presidential  Cam- 
paign. All  these  blessings  we  want,  and 
we  want  them  earnestly.  How  to  secure 
them  in  most  sure  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner is  the  point  at  issue. 

We  want  peace  at  home  and  abroad, 


in  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
How  can  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
mankind  be 'gained  and  maintained.^  In 
peaceful  pursuits  alone  happiness  on 
earth  is  to  be  conserved. 

We  want  progress  that  results  in  a  i 
speedy  reduction  of  living  expenses  and  li; 
in  lifting  the  excessive  burden  of  taxation, 
and  in  a  radical  reform  in  the  administra- 
tion of  ourgovernment.  People  are  well- 
nigh  ready  to  repudiate  the  grievous 
taxes  now  imposed  and  to  revolt  at  the 
muddled  condition  of  affairs  in  general. 
One  cannot  buy  a  match  or  whittle  a 
toothpick  without  contributing  an  enor-. 
mous  fee  to  the  government.  The  war  is 
over,  a  year  has  passed  away,  and  no 
considerable  curtailment  in  expenditures 
seems  anywhere  to  have  been  considered. 
Extravagance  is  abroad  in  the  land  and 
indifference  to  work  is  noticeable  in  all 
ranks  of  life. 

We  want  prosperity  that  comes  from 
increased  production  in  every  line  and 
branch  of  industry.  Work,  efficient  work, 
is  the  one  thing  now  needful.  The  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  earth  have  been 
woefully  diminished  by  the  calamity  and 
wastefulness  of  war.  The  waste  places 
need  now  to  be  restored. 

In  all  matters  pertaining  to  progress 
and  reform,  we  believe  in  leveling  up,  not 
down.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  achieved  in  civilization  and 
build  up  thereon.  People  everywhere 
are  at  liberty  to  choose  their  own  form 
of  government,  as  some  have  already 
chosen.  A  form  of  government  that 
cannot  exist  unless  it  destroys  all  other 
forms  of  government,  the  world  has  no 
use  for.  Aggressive  and  offensive  propa- 
ganda, as  aggressive  war,  must  be  dis- 
continued. Earth  has  no  place  for  regi- 
cides, murderers  and  assassins,  anyhow. 
Law  and  order,  economy  and  thrift,  are 
essential  conditions  to  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Pacifistism,  socialism,  commun- 
ism, Internationalism,  point  the  way  that 
leads  straight  down  to  anarchy  and  perdi- 
tion. As  a  people  we  can  serve  the  world 
best  by  maintaining  our  independence  and 
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holding  to  the  constitution  of  our  fathers. 
Ours  Is  not  a  one-man  government. 

'  'Our  fathers  created  a  government  and 
gave  conceptions  of  liberty  and  justice 
that  are  of  supreme  value.  This  Is  a 
sacred  heritage  that  must  be  guarded 
with  the  greatest  care. 

This  country,  however,  needs  a  .much 
higher  Ideal  of  citizenship  than  it  has 
today.  Political  parties  are  necessary, 
but  the  individual  citizen  needs  a  much 
higher  conception  of  his  personal  rela- 
tion to  the  nation,  one  that  will  not 
yield  to  the  party  boss  or  a  radical,  self- 
seeking  agitator. 

If  the  people  are  not  on  a  high  plane 
of  thought  and  action,  the  trouble-maker 
will  rise  up  and  succeed  in  his  attempt 
to  rule  or  reign.  The  charlatan  and  the 
quack  flourish  where  there  are  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  If  America  Is  at  her  best 
as  a  nation;  If  the  highest  and  noblest 
citizenship  obtains;  If  the  golden  rule 
becomes  the  fundamental  principle  of 
national  life;  if  education  carries  with  It 
a  dominating  moral  ideal  and  an  unselfish 
conception  of  service,  then  the  people  will 
be  much  less  likely  to  worry  their  neigh- 
bors." 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SWEAT 

THE  world  is  full  of  strange  doctrines. 
On  every  corner  is  a  dreamer  or  a 
hypocrite  full  of  words,  using  a  grievance 
as  a  text,  preaching  folly  to  the  foolish, 
seeking  converts  who  may  be  persuaded 
to  grind  his  ax.  There  is  but  one  whole- 
some doctrine.  It  Is  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  sweat,  and  sweat  without 
work  availeth  nothing. 

Wealth  Is  not  a  product  of  printing 
presses.  Making  coins  of  metal  will  not 
make  men  rich.  All  wealth,  howsoever 
far  removed  from  toil,  is  the  product  of 
sweat.  By  sweat  men  live  arid  prosper 
and  know  happiness,  and  there  can  be  no 
life,  prosperity  or  happiness  without  it. 

One  who  dreams  of  a  soft-handed  way 
to  universal  prosperity  is  utterly  mad. 
There  is  no  short  cut.  In  so  much  as 
men  relax  their  muscles  and  lighten  the 


burden  on  their  shoulders,  by  so  much  do 
they  lessen  the  world's  prosperity  and 
their  own. 

Because  man  is  fully  cognizant  of  his 
own  troubles  and  burdens,  and  almost 
wholly  Ignorant  concerning  the  troubles 
and  burdens  that  oppress  his  fellows,  and 
because  he  is  by  nature  a  little  suspicious 
and  a  little  envious,  he  nurses  an  uncom- 
fortable conviction  that  the  lot  of  other 
men  Is  easier  than  his  own.  The  farmer 
dreams  of  becoming  a  banker,  the  desk 
man  dreams  of  becoming  a  farmer;  the 
clerk  would  go  adventuring,  and  the  sea- 
man would  have  a  job  ashore;  the  laborer 
envies  the  soft  hands  of  the  financier,  and 
the  financier  envies  the  digestion  and 
sound  sleep  of  the  laborer. 

If  the  salaried  man  who  wears  a  white 
collar  thinks  himself  unjustly  treated 
because  his  monthly  check  does  not  in- 
crease as  fast  as  the  price  of  food,  why 
doesn't  he  quit  paved  streets  and  follow 
a  plow."^  There  are  many  idle  acres. 
If  one  who  works  with  his  hands  thinks 
himself  unjustly  treated  because  other 
men  work  at  desks,  why  doesn't  he  study 
at  night  and  equip  himself  for  a  white- 
collar  job  ^  There  is  an  unfailing  demand 
for  men  who  can  handle  big  jobs  well. 

The  truth  is  that  nearly  all  men  are 
satisfied  with  their  present  employment. 
It  has  become  a  habit  with  them.  They 
are  bound  to  It  by  the  friendship  of  fellow 
workers.  It  Is  more  than  meat  and  bread. 
It  Is  social  life,  a  creed,  a  horizon.  They 
complain  because  it  is  man's  nature  to 
complain,  but  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
break  established  ties  and  venture  In  new 
fields  is  sufficient  proof  that  their  griev- 
ance Is  more' Imaginary  than  real. 

Pretty  theories  and  wild  promises  may 
for  a  time  wean  men  away  from  their 
common  sense,  but  no  preachment  of 
folly  can  long  survive  the  assault  of 
facts,  and  no  promise  can  long  suffice 
in  place  of  food. 

Any  effort  to  curtail  production  — 
any  willingness  to  ease  the  strain  — any 
plan  to  lay  down  the  hammer  and  close 
the  desk  —  will  in  some  degree  lessen  the 
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world's  prosperity  and  work  hardship  on 
the  whole  people. 

One  may  wish  for  a  return  of  Eden. 
Wishing  will  not  change  the  scheme  of  the 
universe.  Men  must  sweat  or  die.  One 
may,  at  his  pleasure,  change  the  nature  of 
his  task.  This  is  a  free  country.  But 
toil  he  must  if  he  would  live.  In  sweat 
is  salvation  from  all  economic  ills.  There 
is  no  other.  —  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

UNREST 

A  SPIRIT  of  unrest  seems  to  be 
worldwide.  Apparently  people  do 
not  know  just  what  they  want.  Yet  some 
things  are  true.  In  order  to  be  happy 
and  contented  people  must  enjoy  a  fair 
degree  of  prosperity.  They  must  look 
forward,  with  hope,  to  better  things  in 
the  future.  Faith  and  hope  are  both 
essential  to  happiness;  likewise  are  lofty 
ideals. 

The  world  is  now  well-nigh  rid  of  rule 
by  divine  right;  dogmatism  in  religion 
has  been  badly  scotched,  but  not  killed. 
Toleration  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  but 
it  has  grown  apace.  Can  it  be  expected 
that  people  will  ever  agree  on  all  matters 
of  consequence.^  Such  a  state  is  incon- 
ceivable; nor  is  it  desirable.  Certainly 
the  millennial  age  is  far  distant. 

For  instance,  as  a  people,  we  have 
voted  for  and  accepted  prohibition  as  a 
national  blessing.  Our  English  friends 
are  bitterly  opposed  to  prohibition  in  toto. 
With  them  food  and  drink  are  insep- 
arable. To  dine  without  liquors  is  not 
to  dine  at  all.  Their  constant  and  carp- 
ing criticism  on  this  subject  is  truh' 
ridiculous;  it  is  a  source  of  mirth  and 
laughter.  We  feel  like  saying  only  one 
thing:  Let  the  Britisher  stick  to  his  beer 
and  wines,  and  in  every  line  of  eifort  in 
which  efficiency  is  a  factor,  we  Yanks  will 
beat  him  two  to  one.  Just  let  us  try  it 
out  and  see  the  result. 

But  what  is  the  remedy  for  unrest.' 
There  are  certain  things  every  American 
can  do,  which  are  of  the  highest  A-alue. 
First,  we  must  put  our  own  house  in  order. 
Every  family  must  put  its  house  in  order. 


Also  every  individual  must  do  his  share 
in  house  and  home  making.  Intelligence, 
intelligence  that  is  based  on  universal 
education  and  love  of  country  must  be 
cultivated  and  cherished,  else  shall  de- 
mocracy become  a  failure. 


"W^hat  this  country  needs  is  more  pro- 
duction." "What  the  country  needs," 
replied  Farmer  Corntossel,  with  a  slight 
trace  of  irritation,  "  is  less  talk  about  what 
it  needs  an'  more  enthusiasm  about  de- 
liverin'  the  goods."  — ■  JVashijigton  Star. 


A  teacher  gave  her  pupils  the  following 
sentence,  asking  them  to  put  it  in  their 
own  words:  "The  boy  climbed  the  tree 
and  stole  the  bird's  nest."  The  rendering 
by  one  boy  was  as  follows:  "The  kid 
shinned  up  the  tree  and  skun  the  chippie's 
bunk."  — M.  m 


Life 

Sunrise  to  sunset, 
And  between  the  two, 
For  me  and  for  you, 
The  rush  and  the  fret 
Of  thoughts  that  beget 
The  deeds  of  a  day, 
Come  crowding  our  wa}'. 

Work,  play,  war  or  peace, 

Joy,  laughter  or  tears, 

High  courage  or  fears. 

Deep  sorrows  surcease, 

Ajtid  the  soul's  release, 

Lack  or  wealth's  estate. 

Human  love  or  hate, 

Many  dreams  of  a  day, 

And  Faith,  Truth,  Love,  God's  way. 

Sunset  to  sunrise. 

And  between  the  two. 

For  me  and  for  you. 

More  work  and  play  lies. 

Sleep  for  tired  eyes, 

Restlessness  that  tries 

To  turn  night  to  da}'. 

And  dreams,  dreams  alwa>', 

And  Faith,  Truth,  Love.  God's  might. 

All  these  in  a  night. 

Sunrise  to  sunrise. 
And  between  the  two. 
For  me  and  for  you, 
A  whole  lifetime  flies, 
And  eternit)'  lies, 
For  life  never  dies, 
'Tis  only  our  dreams, 
Only  just  what  seems. 
That  shall  pass  awa>-, 
And  lca\c  us  God's  day. 

llaitie  II.  d\4utrfmont. 


JELLY  WITH   FRUIT  AND  NUTS   (See  Page  198) 

Seasonable-and-Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill  and  Mary  D.  Chambers 

TN   ALL   recipes   where  flour  is   used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the   flour  is   measured  after  sifting 

once.      Where    flour    is    measured    by  cups,  the  cup  is   filled  with   a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 

meant.      A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful.      In  flour 

mixtures  where  yeast  is  called  for,  use  bread  flour;   in  all  other  flour  mixtures,  use  cake  or  pastry  flour. 


Scotch  Soup  with  Prunes 

Cut  Into  thin  strips  one  pound  and 
one-half  of  lean  veal,  and  three  ounces  of 
bacon.  Put  into  a  soup-kettle  with  one 
large  onion,  sliced,  three  ounces  of  butter, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  of  salt, 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Cook 
until  the  veal  is  lightly  browned.  Add 
three  pints  of  water,  and  one  dozen  and 
one  half  of  prunes,  and  cook  slowly  for  one 
hour.  Strain,  thicken  slightly  with  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  fiour,  rubbed  smooth 
with  a  little  water;  let  soup  boil  up  once 
more  and  serve  with  a  garnish  of  whipped 
•cream. 


Eggs  Benedict 

Split  and  toast  English  muffins 
and  dot  with  bits  of  butter.  Set 
a  slice  of  hot  broiled  ham  above 
each  half  of  muffins  and  a 
poached  egg  above  this,  and 
pour  Hollandaise  sauce  over 
the  whole. 


Hollandaise  Sauce 

With  a  small  wooden  spoon,  cream  one- 
half  a  cup  of  butter;  add  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  one  at  a  time,  beating  until  butter 
and  eggs  are  thoroughly  blended;  add 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  few 
grains  of  cayenne,  and  one-half  a  cup  of 
boiling  water,  and  cook  in  a  double- 
boiler,  stirring  constantly,  until  the  mix- 
ture thickens;  then  add  the  juice  of  half 
a  lemon  and  remove  from  the  fire  at  once. 

Supreme  of  Cucumbers 

Pare  four  large  cucumbers,  and  cut  into 
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one-inch  slices.  Cook  in  boiling  salted 
water  until  tender.  Remove  to  a  shallow 
casserole,  and  pour  over  them  one  cup  of 
good  stock,  preferably  chicken,  let  come 
to  a  boil,  and  thicken  with  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  blended  with  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour.  Stir  until  stock 
is  thick,  taking  care  not  to  break  the 
cucumbers.  Just  before  removing  from 
the  fire,  add  one  well-beaten  egg  mixed 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  and 
the  juice  of  one-half  a  lemon.  Dust  over 
with  salt  and  pepper  before  bringing  to 
the   table. 

Tripe   Birds   with   Tomato   Sauce 

Cut    one    pound    of    boiled    tripe    into 
strips    about   four    inches    long    and    less 


Season  with  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  paprika,  four 
cloves,  and  two  inches  of  stick  cinnamon. 
Cook  together  until  onion  is  brown,  and 
add  one  cup  and  one-half  of  strained 
tomato.  Let  all  boil  together,  and, 
shortly  before  removing  from  fire,  add 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  capers. 

Stuffed  Shoulder  of  Lamb 

(FRENCH  STYLE) 
Remove  the  bone  from  a  shoulder  of 
yearling  lamb,  and  fill  the  cavity  with 
the  following  stuffing:  One-quarter  a 
pound  of  veal,  chopped  with  two  ounces 
of  breakfast  bacon  and  one  parboiled 
sweetbread;  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt  and  one  teaspoonful  of  mixed  sweet 


STUFFED  SHOULDER  OF  LAMB 


than  two  inches  wide.  Spread  with  the 
following  stuffing,  roll  and  tie  or  skewer. 
One-fourth  a  cup  of  cooked,  chopped 
ham,  mixed  with  one-half  a  cup  of  crumbs, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  sweet 
pepper,  moistened  with  stock  or  water. 
Saute  the  birds  until  brown  in  hot  bacon 
fat,  and  serve  in  a  deep  dish,  with  the 
following  sauce  poured  over  them. 

Tomato  Sauce,  Savory 

Blend  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter  in 
saucepan;  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
minced  onion,  one  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  one  small  bayleaf. 


herbs.  Lay  the  meat  on  the  rack  of  a 
baking  pan  in  the  oven,  cover  with  slices 
of  bacon,  pour  one  or  two  cups  of  hot 
water  over  it,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  one  hour.  Serve  with  a  brown 
sauce,  thickened  with  flour,  with  chopped 
mushrooms  added,  and  garnish  the  dish 
with  slices  of  lemon  and  parsley. 

Pigeons  in  Cabbage 

(FRENCH) 

Cut  two  pigeons  in  quarters,  put  them 
into  a  saucepan  with  several  slices  of 
breakfast  bacon,  or  strips  of  ham,  and 
six  small  sausages.  Add  a  little  water, 
and  cook  slowly  until  the  birds  are  tender. 
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Cut  out  the  heart  from  a  large  cabbage, 
leaving  only  enough  of  the  outer  leaves 
to  hold  the  shape.  Fill  the  cavity  with 
the  pigeons,  bacon  and  sausage,  with 
seasonings  of  onion  juice,  chopped  celery, 
salt  and  pepper.  Tie  it  in  cheesecloth, 
and  steam  until  cabbage  is  cooked. 


Pressed   Corned   Beef  w 
Vegetable  Salad 

Let   corned   beef   cool    slightly 


th 


In    the 

water  In  which  It  has  been  cooked;  re- 
move to  a  board;  cut  with  knife  and  fork 
into  one-inch  cubes  and  mix  so  that  fat 
and  lean  may  be  equally  disposed.  Put 
In  a  bread  pan;  press  twenty-four  hours. 


Cut  uncooked  white  cabbage  in  long, 
thin  strips;  wash,  drain,  roll  in  cheese- 
cloth and  place  on  ice.  \Mien  crisp, 
arrange  the  cabbage  on  a  cold  platter; 
above  the  cabbage  place  the  pressed 
meat.  Garnish  liberally  with  boiled  beets 
and  carrots.      Serve  with  French  dressing. 

Planked  Hash 

Chop  cooked  corned  beef  to  make  one 
cup  and  one-half.  Moisten  with  milk, 
and  spread  evenly  on  a  plank.  Make  a 
border  and  nests  of  Duchesse  Potatoes, 
using  pastry  bag  and  tube.  Brown 
potato  In  oven.  Put  a  poached  egg  in 
each  nest  and  garnish  with  stuffed  green 
peppers. 


PRESSED  CORNED  BEEF  WITH  VEGETABLE  SALAD 
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Duchesse  Potatoes 

To  two  cups  of  hot,  riced  potatoes  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one-half  a 
teaspooiiful  of  salt,  the  beaten  yolks  of 
three  eggs  and  enough  hot  milk  to  let 
the  mixture  pass  easily  through  a  pastry 
bag  and  tube. 

Fowl  a  la  Toscana 

Truss  a  young  fowl  or  a  large  chicken 
as  for  roasting,  and  put  it  into  a  deep 
saucepan  or  kettle,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
covered  with  slices  of  breakfast  bacon. 
Chop  the  following  together,  and  lay  over 
the  fowl:  one  onion,  one  carrot,  one  stalk 
of  celery,  the  heart,  liver,  and  gizzard 
of  tlie  fowl,  and  one  good  slice  of  smoked 


four  onions,  and  cut  into  slices  one- 
fourth  an  inch  thick.  Arrange  all  these 
ingredients  on  skewers,  first  apple,  then 
meat,  then  onion,  pressing  them  close 
together,  and  continuing  until  two  pieces 
of  each  ingredient  are  on  each  skewer. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  place  over 
each  skewer  a  thin  slice  of  fat  pork,  and 
cook  by  suspending  the  skewer  in  a  deep 
dripping  pan  in  a  hot  oven.  Serve  one 
skewer  to  each  person,  with  curried  rice. 

Baltimore  Samp 

Pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water  over  a 
cup  of  Baltimore  samp  and  heat  quickly 
to  the  boiling  point;  let  boil  two  or  three 
minutes,  then  drain  and  add  a  second 
quart  of  boiling  water.     Let  boil  rapidly 


ham.  Cover,  and  cook  over  fire  until 
bacon  in  bottom  of  saucepan  is  melted 
and  well  browned.  Add  enough  rich 
meat  stock  to  half-cover  the  fowl;  cover 
the  saucepan  closely,  and  cook  in  a  slow 
oven  until  quite  tender.  Before  sending 
to  table  add  one-fourth  a  cup  of  tomato 
sauce  mixed  with  chopped  mushrooms. 

Indian  Kabobs 

Pare  four  sour  apples,  core,  and  cut 
into  rings  one-half  an  inch  thick.  Cut 
pieces  of  about  the  same  size  from  the  leg 
of  mutton,  the  round  of  beef  or  veal,  or 
from  fresh  ham  or  shoulder  of  pork.      Peel 


HASH 


about  half  an  hour,  then  cover  and  let 
set  on  the  back  of  the  range  to  simmer  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Add  boiling  water 
as  needed,  and,  after  cooking  about  six 
hours,  a  teaspoonful  and  a  half  of  salt. 
During  the  last  of  the  cooking  the  water 
should  evaporate.  The  samp  is  now 
ready  to  serve,  reheated,  as  a  breakfast 
cereal,  or  it  may  be  further  seasoned  to 
serve  as  a  vegetable  at  luncheon  or  dinner. 
To  serve  as  a  cereal,  add  a  little  hot  water 
and  reheat.      It  is  improved  b)-  recooking. 

Baltimore  Samp,  with  Cheese 

Melt  two  tablcspoonfuls  of  butter;   in 
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it  cook  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  also 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  paprika,  if 
desired,  and  when  well  blended  stir  in 
one  cup  of  cream  or  rich  milk;  continue 
stirring  until  the  sauce  boils,  then  stir 
in  from  two  tablespoonfuls  to  half  a 
cup  of  grated  cheese  and  one  cup  and  a 
fourth  of  the  cooked  samp.  Let  the 
samp  stand  over  hot  water  or  in  the  oven 
until  very  hot.  Fine-chopped  parsley 
and  a  little  onion  juice  may  be  used  with 
the  cheese  or  without  it. 

Grape  Sponge 

Soak  one-fourth  a  package  of  gelatine 
in   one-fourth   a   cup   of  cold   water   and 


dissolve  by  standing  t^e  di 

Dissolve  three-fourths  a  c 

the  juice  of  one  lemon    ; 

grape    juice.     Strain    t   • 

this.     Set    into    ice    and 

occasionally  until  the  n:i: 

thicken;  then  add,  grad' 

of  three  eggs,  beaten  to 

beat  until  the  whole  is  v  r 

enough   to   hold   its   s'l-^ 

in  individual  glasses  and  ^erve  very  cold. 

Mock  Lobster  Salad 

Boil  a  piece  of  halibut  aid  wlien  tender 
drain  off  the  water,  Hav  -  ready  enough 
hot  strained  tomato  to  co^'  -r  th.e  fish  and 
pour    over  at    once.      L  ■'    ^tand    several 


1         t  water. 

:-^         <UK^■M    in 

d     •         cni'    of 
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hours,  preferably  overnight.  Flake  the 
fish,  dispose  on  heart-leaves  of  lettuce, 
and  serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Flanc  de  Peches 

(A  FRENCH  DISH) 
Make  enough  light  piecrust  to  line  a 
quart  mold  of  cylinder  shape;  a  tin  sauce- 
pan could  be  used  very  successfully. 
Make  a  decorated  border  for  the  top  of 
the  mold,  and  put  it  on  in  such  a  way  that 
the  whole  thing  can  be  removed  without 
coming  apart  after  baking.  After  the 
mold  has  been  lined,  arrange  paper  on 
the  inside,  and  fill  with  dry  flour  or  any 
other  substance  which  will  keep  the  pas- 
try in   shape.     Remove  from  oven,  when 


of  onion,  a  stalk  of  celery,  a  teaspoonful  of  I 
whole  mixed  spices  and  one-half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Add  one-half  a  box 
of  gelatine  softened  in  one-half  a  cup  of 
cold  water;  stir  until  the  gelatine  is 
dissolved,  then  strain  and  mold.  Serve 
on  lettuce  leaves;  garnish  with  mayon- 
naise. 

Jelly  with  Fruit  and  Nuts 

Soften  one-fourth  a  box  of  granu- 
lated gelatine  in  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
cold  water,  and  dissolve  in  three-fourths 
a  cup  of  boiling  water;  add  half  a  cup 
of  sugar,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and 
half  a  cup  of  grape  juice.  Turn  a  little 
of  the  mixture  into  the  bottom  of  four 
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TOMATO 

IS  stiff,  empty  the  flour,  take  mold 

t    c  tin,  and  return  to  oven  to  brown 

:  I  face  well. 

•  U-  a  rich  syrup  of  one  and  one- 
cups  of  sugar,  boiled   in  one  and 

ilf'    cups    of    water    with    the    thin 

liud  of  one  lemon.     In  this  cook, 

transparent,    one    dozen    peaches, 

I  stoned,   and   cut  in   halves.     Let 
^l:ice  pastry -mold  on  serving  dish, 

II  with  the  peaches.     Pile  whipped 
on  top,  and  decorate  with  bits  of 

11\',  candied  fruit,  etc. 

Tomato  Jelly 

.,    fifteen   minutes,    two   cups   and 
If  of  cooked  tomatoes  with  a  slice 


JELLY 

or  five  glasses;  when  firm  set  two  halves 
of  walnut  meat  and  two  candied  or 
maraschino  cherries  on  the  jelly  and 
against  the  glass  in  each  cup,  pour  in  a 
little  more  of  the  mixture  and,  when  this 
is  set,  finish  filling  the  glasses.  Beat  half 
a  cup  of  double  cream,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla  extract  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
sugar  until  firm,  then  use  to  pipe  on  the 
jelly  in  the  glasses. 

Maple  Syrup  Cake 

Cream  two-thirds  a  cup  of  butter;  add 
one  cup  and  one-fourth  of  sugar  and  one 
tablespoonful  and  one-half  of  Uncle 
John's  Syrup.  Beat  three  eggs  without 
separating;     add     two-thirds     a     cup    of 
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water  'to  the  eggs,  mix  thoroughly  and 
add  to  the  creamed  butter  and  sugar. 
Then  add  three  cups  of  flour  and  four 
level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder, 
sifted   together. 

Maple  Syrup  Frosting 

Cook  one  cup  and  three-fourths  of 
Uncle  John's  Syrup  to  240°  F.  by  the 
sugar  thermometer.  Pour  in  a  fine 
stream  on  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
dry,  beating  constantly.  Return  the 
frosting,  in  a  saucepan,  to  the  fire  over 
hot  water;  heat  slowly  until  the  frosting 
thickens  a  little;  add  three-fourths  a 
cup  of  nut-meats;  spread  upon  the  cake. 

Blackberry  Bombe  Glace 

Boil  one  quart  of  water  and  two  cups  of 
sugar  twenty  minutes;  add  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  gelatine  softened  in  cold  water; 
strain,  and,  when  cold,  add  the  juice  of  one 


lemon  and  a  pint  of  blackberry  juice  and 
freeze.  Have  a  three-pint  melon  mold 
set  in  equal  measures  of  salt  and  crushed 
ice.  Line  the  mold  with  the  blackberry 
sherbet;  fill  the  open  center  with  char- 
lotte-russe  mixture  and  cover  this  with 
some  of  the  sherbet,  filling  the  mold  to 
overflow.  Lay  a  paper  over  the  top, 
press  the  cover  in  place  and  finish  packing 
with  ice  and  salt.     Let  stand  three  hours. 

Charlotte  Russe  Mixture  for 
Bombe 

Beat  a  cup  of  cream  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  vanilla  till  very  firm.  Beat  the 
white  of  one  egg  dry;  fold  in  one-third 
a  cup  of  sugar,  then  fold  the  whole  into  the 
whipped  cream. 

Convent  Cakes 

Mix  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  with  two  cups 
of     fine     granulated     sugar.     Beat     the 
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whites  to  a  froth,  adding  while  beating 
one-half  a  pound  of  almonds,  blanched 
and  ground  in  a  nut  mill,  or  almond  paste 
may  be  substituted.  When  the  egg- 
whites  and  nuts  have  been  beaten  very 
stiff,  mix  them  with  the  beaten  yolks  and 
sugar,  and  add  one  scant  cup  of  sifted 
pastry  flour,  the  grated  yellow  rind  of  two 
lemons,  and  one-fourth  a  cup  of  citron, 
very  thin  sliced  and  chopped.  Put  the 
mixture  into  small  cake  pans,  not  filling 
them  more  than  half  full;  bake  in  a  rather 
quick  oven,  and  when  the  little  cakes  are 
firm  enough,  turn  out  on  a  baking  sheet 
and  replace  in  oven  to  brown  and  harden 
the  bottoms. 

Cream  of  Almond  Sauce 

Blanch,  chop  and  brown  in  the  oven 
two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and  one 
ounce  of  the  bitter  almonds.  Put  both 
through  the  nut-chopper  and  grind  fine. 
Mix  with  one  cup  of  powdered  sugar,  and 
beat  the  mixture  into  one  cup  of  good 
cream.  The  beating  should  be  con- 
tinued until  the  sauce  is  thoroughly 
mixed.  This  is  a  specially  delicious  sauce 
for  cold  puddings,  or  it  may  be  served  as 
a  garnish  with  plain  ice  cream. 

Persian  Cake 

Cut  a  large,  round  sponge  cake  into 
five  round  slices,  like  layer  cakes.  Spread 
the  first  slice  with  strawberry,  the  second 
with  green  gage,  and  the  third  with 
raspberry  jam  —  or  any  other  fruit  jams 


will  serve.  Lay  four  of  the  slices  ovei 
one  another  in  the  original  forni,  anc 
press  lightly  together.  Now  cut  out  th( 
center  from  the  cake,  leaving  a  border  a  . 
least  two  inches  and  one-half  wide.  Pu'  ; 
the  center  part  of  the  cake  into  a  bowl 
and  mix  with  rich  syrup  from  the  preserve 
jars,  until  the  cake  is  thoroughly  soaked 
Replace  in  the  cavity,  and  place  the  last 
slice  of  cake  over  all.  Cover  the  whole 
with  any  good  cake-icing,  tinted  pink  oi 
yellow,  and  decorated  with  blanched 
almonds,  candied  rose  leaves,  citron  and 
angelica. 

Preserved  Pears  and  Lemons 

Slice  four  lemons  and  remove  the  seeds. 
Boil  until  tender,  drain,  and  add  one  quart 
of  pears  and  one  pound  and  one-half  of 
sugar.  Boil  all  together  until  syrup 
begins  to  jell,  then  pour  into  glasses  and 
seal  with  paraffine  as  in  jelly  making. 

Pumpkin  Preserve 

Cut  in  halves  a  good  sweet  pumpkin, 
pare,  remove  seeds,  and  slice  in  pieces 
one-half  an  inch  thick.  Weigh  and  allow, 
for  each  pound  of  pumpkin  slices,  three- 
fourths  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  the  juice 
of  two  lemons.  Arrange  pumpkin  and 
sugar  in  alternate  layers  in  a  deep  dish, 
pour  the  lemon  juice  over,  and  let  stand 
two  or  three  days.  Add  one  pint  of 
water,  and  boil  the  whole  until  pumpkin 
is  tender,  then  turn  into  a  pan  and  let 
stand  for  a  week.     Drain  off  the  syrup; 
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^boll  until  quite  thick  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  bruised  ginger  root  or  sliced 
vellow  rind  of  lemon  for  flavoring.  When 
thick,  pour  the  syrup  over  the  pumpkin 
in  jars,  set  the  jars  on  the  rack  of  the 
preserving  kettle,  let  cook  for  ten  minutes, 
and  seal. 

Raisin-and-Apple  Marmalade 

Pare,  core  and  slice  a  dozen  large  cook- 
ing apples,  and  put  over  a  slow  fire  with 
.one-half  a  cup  of  water  and  one  cup  of 
sugar.  Add  two  pounds  and  one-half  of 
seeded  raisins,  and  cook  slowly,  taking 
care  to  avoid  burning.  A  little  water 
may  be  added,  if  the  mixture  is  too  thick, 
or  it  may  be  cooked  overnight  in  the  fire- 
less.  When  the  apples  are  soft,  sift  the 
whole  through  a  colander,  and  store  in 
sterile  preserve  jars.  This  marmalade  is 
excellent  to  spread  on  bread,  to  make 
sandwiches,  or  to  serve  with  whipped 
cream  for  dessert.  It  may,  also,  be  used 
for  layer  cake  filling,  or  to  decorate 
pastry. 

Ever-Ready  Vegetable  Pickle 

Boil  together  two  quarts  and  one-half 
of  cider  vinegar,  one-half  a  cup  of  grated 
i  horseradish,  two  sweet  red  peppers, 
chopped,  one-half  an  ounce  of  whole 
cloves,  one-half  an  ounce  of  allspice 
berries,  one-half  a  pound  of  peppercorns, 
and  one-fourth  a  pound  of  ground  mus- 
tard. Let  boiling  continue  for  five  min- 
utes, then  cool,  and  pour  into  a  large  jar. 

Into  this  may  be  dropped  all  sorts  of 
left-over  vegetables,  cucumbers,  carrots, 
beets,  salsify,  cauliflower,  without  any 
further  preparation,  until  jar  is  full. 
The  pickles  may  then  be  bottled  in  smaller 
jars  for  convenience  in  use. 

Apple-and-PIum    Pudding 

Pare  and  chop  three  large  apples; 
stone  and  cut  in  quarters  a  dozen  ripe 
plums;  and  stir  these  into  a  batter  made 
of  two  cups  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  one- 


half  a  cup  of  heavy  cream,  and  one  cup  ot 
sugar.  One  teaspoonful,  each,  of  grated 
nutmeg  and  powdered  cloves  may  be 
sifted  with  the  flour,  if  desired.  Bake 
the  pudding  in  a  well-greased  mold  for  at 
least  one  hour  and  one-half.  Serve  while 
hot  with  a  hard  sauce. 

Stuffed  Spiced  Pears 

Cut  in  halves  one  dozen  large  pears, 
and  scoop  out  the  cores  with  the  round 
scoop  used  for  making  potato  balls.  Fill 
these  cavities  with  a  mixture  of  bits  of 
broken  ginger  root,  cinnamon  bark,  and 
whole  cloves,  and  fasten  the  halves  of 
each  pear  together  with  strips  of  cinna- 
mon bark.  Meantime  prepare  the  fol- 
lowing pickle:  One  pint  of  vinegar,  one 
pint  of  any  fruit  juice  left  over  from 
canning — ^  or  grape  juice  will  do,  or 
water — -three  and  one-half  pounds  of 
sugar;  and  the  following  whole  spices, 
divided  into  four  parts  and  tied  in  cheese- 
cloth: One  ounce,  each,  of  cinnamon  and 
allspice,  one-half  an  ounce,  each,  of  cloves 
and  mace.  Let  boil  slowly  for  thirty 
minutes;  remove  spices,  add  pears  and 
cook  for  ten  minutes  or  until  pears  are 
soft,  remove  pears  into  sterile  jars,  fill  up 
with  liquid,  and  let  stand  overnight.  In 
the  morning  drain  oflt  liquid;  add  to  any 
liquid  that  was  left  over;  cook  until 
thickish;  add  pears  and  cook  for  five 
minutes;  replace  pears  in  jars  and  fill  up 
with  the  syrup.  Seal  and  store  in  a  cool, 
dark  place. 

Tartlets  of  Apple  Custard 

Cream  one  cup  of  butter,  and  add 
gradually  two  cups  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs,  and  the  grated  pulp  of  a  dozen 
tart  apples.  Beat  all  together;  add  the 
juice  of  one  lemon  and  one-half  the  yellow 
rind,  grated.  Lastly,  beat  in  the  very 
stiff-beaten  whites,  and  bake  the  mixture 
in  pastry  shells,  with  narrow  strips  of 
pastry  crossed  over  the  top.  Sprinkle 
with  a  little  grated  Parmesan  cheese  just 
before  serving. 


Seasonable  Menus  for  Week  in  October 


Breakfast 

Muskmelons 

Sausages  Rolls  Baked  Potatoes 

Buckwheat  Griddle  Cakes 

Maple  Syrup 

Coffee 

Dinner 

Chickens  Roasted       Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 

Creamed  Celery  Corn  Fritters 

Cranberry  Sauce 

Tomato-and-Lettuce  Salad 

Blackberry  Bombe  Glace 

Oatmeal  Macaroons 
Half  Cups  of  Coffee 

Supper 

Oyster  Stew,   Crackers 


Apple  Sauce 


Toast 


Tea 


Breakfast 

Melons 
Barley  Grits,  Thin  Cream 
Broiled  Honeycomb  Tripe 

French  Fried  Potatoes 
Corn  Meal  Muflfins  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Pressed  Corned  Beef 

Vegetable  Salad 

Hot  Rolls 

Maple  Syrup  Cake  Tea 

Dinner 

Veal  Cutlets,   Breaded  and  Fried 

Boiled  Potatoes  Tomato  Sauce 

Boiled  Cauliflower        Endive  Salad 

Cabinet  Pudding,  Hard  Sauce 

Tea 


I 


Breakfast 

Baked  Apples 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Top  Milk 

Boiled  Eggs  Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Chicken  Stew,  Dumplings 
Corn  on  the  Cob 
Cottage  Cheese       Currant  Jelly       Crackers 
Tea 

Dinner 

Boiled  Corned  Beef 

Boiled  Potatoes  Cabbage  Beets 

Turnips  Carrots  Horseradish  Sauce 

Apple  Pie  Cheese 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Sliced  Peaches 

Calf's  Liver  Fried  Bacon 

Graham  Muffins  Hashed  Potatoes 

Zwieback  Coffee 


Luncheon 

Mexican  Rarebit 
Waffles,  Caramel  Syrup 


Toast 


Tea 


Dinner 

Clear  Tomato  Soup 

Pressed  Corned  Beef 

Corn  Bread  Vegetable  Salad 

Macaroon  Custard 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Stewed  Prunes 

Quaker  Oats,  Thin  Cream 

Salt  Codfish  Balls  Bacon 

Popovers  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Cream-of-Celery   Soup  Croutons 

Baked  Indian  Pudding,  Cream 

Cocoa 

Dinner 

Boiled  Fresh  Fish,  Egg  Sauce 

Boiled  Potatoes  Boiled  Onions 

Jellied  Cabbage  Salad 

Apple  Dumplings,   Maple  Syrup 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Blackberries 

Cereal 

Omelet  Hashed  Potatoes 

Toasted  English  Muffins 

Coffee 


Corn  Chowder 

Peach  Shortcake 


Luncheon 

Toasted   Crackers 


Cocoa 


Dinner 


Stuffed  Halibut  Steaks  Potato  Balls 

Green  Lima  Beans  Cucumber  Salad 

Frozen   Apricots 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Bananas 

Quaker   Oats,    Thin   Cream 

Creamed   Dried    Beef  on   Toast 

Doughnuts  Cheese 

Coffee 


Luncheon 

Stuffed  Tomatoes,   Baked 

Baking    Powder     Biscuit 

Cake  Baked  Pears 

Tea 
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Dinner 

Broiled  Sirloin  Steak 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes 

Creamed  Onions  Succotash 

Celery-and- Apple  Salail 

Blanc    Mange 

Coffee 


Menus  For  Special  Occasions 


DINNER 

Salpicon  of  Fruit  in  Tiny   Melons,  cut  in  halves 

Fish  Turbans  baked  in  cream 

Cauliflower  au  Gratin  Cucumber  Salad 

Sweetbread-and-Oyster  Patties 

Roast  Partridge,  Bread  Sauce 

Grape  Punch 

Celery-and-Pineapple  Salad  Philadelphia  Cream  Cheese 


CLUB    TEA 

Bread-and-Sauce  Tartare  Sandwiches 

Oatmeal  Bread-and- Marmalade  Sandwiches 

Tiny  Pound  Cakes  Graham  Wafers 

Grape  Sherbet  Tea 


HALLOWE'EN   SUPPER 

Cabbage-and-Nut  Salad 
Rye  Bread  (Caraway  Seed)  and  Butter  Sandwiches 
Boston  Brown  Bread  with  Raisins 
Apples  Doughnuts  Salted  Butternuts 

Toasted  Marshmallows  Popcorn  Balls 


WEDDING  BREAKFAST 

Chicken  Soup  in  cup  with   Whipped  Cream 

Celery  Hearts  Olives  Salted  Filberts 

Halibut  Timbales,  Shrimp  Sauce,  Philadelphia  Relish 

Veal  Cutlets,  Tomato  Sauce  Potato  Croquettes 

Green  Lima  Beans 
Peach  Cup  Pistachio  Ice  Cream  Coffee 


LUNCHEON 

White  and  Purple  Grapes  Cream-of-String  Bean  Soup 

Oyster  Croquettes,  Sauce  Tartare 

Broiled  Chicken,   Cranberry  Sauce,  Potato  Balls 

Celery-and-Apple  Salad 

Chestnut  Parfait 

Macaroons  Lady  Fingers  Coffee 
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Making  Apples  Your  Medicine  Chest 

By  F.  M.  Christianson 


THERE  may  be  as  good  fruit  as  the 
apple,  but  there  is  none  better. 
The  natural  keeping  qualities  of  the 
apple  make  it  the  people's  fruit.  There 
are  hundreds  of  ways  in  which  apples 
may  be  used;  they  are  good  fresh,  canned, 
dried,  fried,  made  into  apple-butter, 
jellies  and  jams. 

Apples,  when  well  grown  and  mature, 
are  of  fine  flavor  and  texture,  some  varie- 
ties excelling  others.  To  use  apples 
before  they  are  ripe  is  as  foolish  and 
wasteful  as  it  is  to  burn  green  wood. 

The  fruit  chosen  should  be  sound  and 
well  flavored,  and  then  it  is  not  necessary 
to  add  flavors;  indeed,  "doctoring" 
detracts  from  the  dish. 

Apples  are  rich  in  water,  proteins, 
acids  and  carbohydrates;  they  have 
considerable  cellulose.  They  contain 
organic  acids  and  essential  natural  salts, 
chief  of  which  is  potassium,  the  great 
cell-tissue  food.  This  it  is  that  keeps 
body,  bone,  blood  and  nerve,  in  good 
working  order.  Potassium  is  a  metallic, 
alkaline  element  in  the  composition  of 
the  blood,  and  is  a  powerful  enemy  of 
disease  germs. 

Apples  are  nutritive;  the  cellulose 
they  contain  helps  digestion  by  giving 
bulk  to  the  diet. 

In  the  fully  ripened  fruit  the  starch  has 
been  converted  into  sugar;  thus  the 
sweeter  apples  are  the  more  valuable. 

The  eating  of  apples  produces  the  same 
good    results    as    buttermilk   in    relieving 


and  curing  such  sinister  ailments  as  gout, 
rheumatism  and  indigestion. 

Aromatic  apples  are  more  pleasant  for 
eating  raw,  but  there  are  so  many  ways 
with  this  universal 'fruit  that  those  who 
do  not  relish  them  raw  can  eat  them 
cooked,  baked,  stewed  or  fried. 

Is  not  an  apple  just  plucked  from  the 
tree  something  superb.^ 

When  you  eat  an  apple  you  may  think 
to  yourself  that  you  are  eating  sugar, 
gum,  albumen  (pectose),  malic  and  gallic 
acids,  phosphorus,  potassium,  fibre  and 
water.  If  you  eat  too  much  meat  at 
dinner,  you  may  correct  the  error  by 
eating  apples  during  the  afternoon. 

Apples  are  the  finest  of  cosmetics; 
a  generous  apple  diet  will  clear  your  skin, 
give  you  bright  eyes  and  drive  out  all 
humors  from  the  system. 

The  phosphorus  renews  the  brain  cells 
and  spinal  marrow.  The  ancients  es- 
teemed the  apple  Ambrosia  —  the  food 
of  the  gods.  The  apple  in  their  esti- 
mation was  the  Elixir  of  Life,  the 
Magic  Renewer  of  youth,  and  so  they  ate 
apples  whenever  they  felt  themselves 
growing  old  or  feeble.  It  is  well  known 
that  starchy  foods,  like  potatoes,  are  useful 
in  all  dietaries,  but  if  you  want  quick 
results,  sugar  must  be  used  and  plain 
sugar  is  the  poorest  form  in  which  it  can 
be  given;  to  eat  it  in  the  form  of  apples 
is  highly  beneficial.  Proteids  and  fats 
are  not  enough  for  proper  diet,  there 
must  be  sweets,  and  when  any  tissue  has 
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been  exhausted,  sugar  will  restore  the 
■energy  quickly;  therefore,  eat  apples. 

Farmers  often  permit  horses  to  run  in 
the  orchards  in  the  fall  to  clean  up  the 
apples,  left  after  the  crop  has  been 
gathered,  and  it  is  remarked  how  fat  and 
fine  and  sleek  the  h6rses  get  after  just  a 
few  weeks  on  a  generous  apple  diet; 
•wchlle  milch  cows,  fed  on  good  ripe  apples, 
greatly  increase  their  milk  yield,  which 
is  not  only  richer,  but  of  finer  flavor. 

To  eat  apple  sauce  with  roast  pork  and 
sausage  is  more  than  custom;  it  is  based 
on  good  psychology. 

Fritters  made  with  apples  are  the  Dan- 
ish national  dish.  And  a  fritter  is  not 
a  fritter  unless  it  is  dry  and  crisp,  and 
thoroughly  cooked  through. 

Grandmother  did  not  think  she  could 
make  mince  meat  without  apples  and 
boiled  cider,  which  was  prepared  by 
reducing  four  quarts  of  new  sweet  cider 
to  two  quarts  by  boiling.  It  gave  an 
added  richness  and  consistency  to  the 
mince  meat. 

Barberries  and  mountain  ash  (rowan 
berries)  make  an  exquisitely  bright- 
colored,  tart  jelly,  that  goes  so  well  with 
meat  dishes  made  up  separately,  but 
either  is  much  improved,  in  my  estima- 
tion, when  combined  with  apples. 

A  pie  plate,  full  of  baked  sweet  apples, 
is  a  rare  dish  to  provide  for  the  pupil 
who  must  sit  up  at  night  to  prepare  his 
lessons. 

A  good,  clean,  light,  fly-proof  attic  is 
an  ideal  place  to  dry  apples.  The  sliced 
fruit  is  spread  out  on  a  muslin-covered 
hanging  shelf,  windows  opened,  and  the 
warm  breeze  does  the  drying.  They 
require  turning  about  twice  a  day.    When 


dry  they  are  packed  in  tin  or  glass  con- 
tainers. We  like  apple  sauce  made  from 
apples  of  our  own  drying.  To  prepare 
the  sauce,  a  pint  of  dry  apples  is  washed 
and  put  to  soak  in  cold  water  overnight. 
In  the  morning  they  are  put  on  the  stove 
to  cook  in  the  water  in  which  they  were 
soaked  and  a  handful  of  seedless  raisins 
is  added,  and  brought  to  a  boil  quickly 
and  allowed  to  cook  slowly  till  done. 
Then  sufficient  sugar  Is  added  and  the 
dish  is  just  brought  to  a  boil  again  and 
removed  from  the  fire. 

Apple  honey  — ■  Cook  well-flavored 
apples  to  a  mush  and  put  through  the 
colander.  Return  apple  pulp  to  fire,  and 
add,  at  least,  one  cup  of  sugar  to  one  cup 
of  pulp  and  let-it  boil  up  for  a  few  minutes. 
Remove  from  fire  and  beat  till  cool.  It 
is  so  rich,  fine  grained  and  sweet  it  is 
rightly  called  honey,  and  has  the  exquisite 
apple  flavor. 

Fried  apples  — •  Select  large,  well- 
flavored  apples  (without  paring),  and  cut 
Into  eighths  and  fry  in  the  drippings  from 
beefsteak.  These  are  a  delicious  and 
appetizing  garnish  to  the  dish. 

Apple  water  like  rhubarb  water,  made 
by  cooking  the  fruit  in  lots  of  water  and 
draining  off  the  water  and  cooking  it  up 
with  sugar,  makes,  when  cold  water  is 
added,  a  nice  drink  for  a  hot  day. 

Encourage  the  youngsters  to  spend 
their  pennies  for  apples  rather  than 
candy.  Teach  them  to  eat  apples,  not 
only  by  precept,  but  by  example. 

Apples  are  a  cheap  fruit  even  at  12 
cents  a  pound. 

Know  the  varieties  of  apples.  Buy 
apples  by  the  quantity.  Eat  at  least  one 
apple  a  day. 


Bobby  and  Slang 


My  mother  says,  "O,  Bobby,  dear, 
Be  careful!     What  is  that  I  hear? 
You  use  far  too  much  slang,  I  fear." 
But  she  said  Blimp! 

And  Daddy  says,  "Well,  I  declare! 
My  son,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where 
You  get  the  slang  I  hear  you  air!" 
And  he  says  Flivver! 


My  teacher's  nice  as  she  can  be; 
And  yet  she's  always  after  me 
For  using  words  of  low  degree. 
Yet  she  said  Gob! 

Perhaps  when  I  can  speak  and  spell 
The  long,  polite  words,  I  can  tell 
Which  ones  are  slang  and  which  aren't.      Well, 
It's  up  to  me! 

Blanche  Elizabeth  Wade. 


What  To  Do  With  the  Sacks 

By  Minnie  L.   Church 


I 


IN  this  day  of  high  prices  I  wonder  if 
the  average  homemaker  reaHzes  the 
possibihties  of  the  homely  flour  and  sugar 
sacks?  If  one  does  much  baking,  these 
sacks  accumulate,  or  they  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  grocer  or  from  the 
bakery  at  much  less  than  a  similar 
quality  of  new  goods  would  cost. 

As  to  the  uses  of  sacks:  These  are  as 
manifold  as  the  mistress  of  the  house 
chooses  to  make  them.  With  an  eye  to 
economy  and  service  to  the  family,  the 
homemaker  will  find,  by  using  her  in- 
genuity, that  the  possibilities  of  the  sacks 
are  multitudinous.  She  will  discover  new 
uses  for  them  a'.most  every  day  of  her 
busy  life  and  mar^^el  that  each  discovery 
was  not  thought  of  before. 

In  selecting  uses  for  the  sacking,  it 
might  be  well  to  begin  with  the  part  they 
take  in  home  decoration.  The  half 
curtains  in  the  kitchen  and  pantry  are 
neat  and  pretty  when  made  from  either 
flour  or  sugar  sacks,  although  the  sugar 
sacks  are  preferable,  as  they  are  a  thinner 
muslin  and  the  threads  draw  more  easily. 
The  sacks  must  have  all  printed  matter 
removed  by  soaking  and  boiling  in  water 
containing  one  of  the  reliable  wash- 
ing powders,  and  then  be  thoroughly 
bleached.  The  curtains  may  be  made 
plain,  by  hemming  the  top  and  bottom, 
but  since  every  woman  adores  a  touch  of 
handiwork,  even  to  her  kitchen  curtains, 
she  will  doubtless  enjoy  hemstitching 
them,  or  better  still  working  a  simple 
pattern  of  Mexican  drawn  work  across 
the  lower  section  —  one  or  more  rows, 
depending  on  the  time  she  has  to  give, 
and  her  own  individual  fancy.  The 
result  will  more  than  repay  the  time  taken 
to  do  it,  and  the  curtains  will  not  appear 
to  be  common  sacking,  but  something 
entirely  different.  The  wearing  qualities 
of  these  curtains  are  much  in  their  favor, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  launder  is 
another. 


A  short  time  ago  I  called  on  Mrs.  W  — ^ 
an  unusually  hospitable  woman  in  very 
modest  circumstances,  who  has  worked 
wonders  with  sacking.  She  met  me  at 
the  door  attired  in  a  neat  white  house- 
dress,  piped  with  lavender  and  with  a 
lavender  belt.  I  remarked  on  its  attrac- 
tiveness. "It  is  made  from  flour  sacks," 
was  her  simple  reply. 

Mrs.  W —  has  drawn-work  half-cur- 
tains of  sugar  sacks  in  her  inviting  white- 
and-blue  dining  room  as  well  as  in  the 
kitchen,  and  whoever  sees  these  cheery 
rooms  admires  them  for  their  fresh  home 
simplicity.  In  the  two  bedrooms,  under 
the  roof,  with  their  low  ceilings  and  short, 
broad  windows,  she  has  sacking  curtains, 
hemstitched  and  stenciled.  One  room  is 
done  in  a  buif  design  and  the  other  in 
pink,  carrying  out  two  charming  color 
schemes.  On  the  bed  in  the  pink  room 
there  is  a  pink  and  white  block  quilt. 
The  pink  blocks  are  made  from  scraps  of 
house  dresses,  the  children's  aprons,  etc., 
while  the  white  blocks  are  made  from  sack- 
ing. The  mouth  pieces  on  the  blankets 
and  comforters  are  made  from  sugar  sacks 
and  have  a  simple  pattern  of  crochet 
around  them. 

The  tea  towels  of  many  economically- 
inclined  women  are  made  from  flour 
sacks,  but  my  home-loving  friend  has 
added  an  extra  touch  to  hers  that  places 
them  in  a  class  of  their  own.  Her  towels 
are  neatly  hemmed,  and  in  one  corner 
there  is  outlined,  in  colored  cotton,  a 
simple  design.  These  may  be  varied  — 
a  bunch  of  cherries,  a  pretty  flower,  a 
cup  and  saucer,  etc.  In  fact,  looking 
over  her  assortment  of  towels,  and  she 
has  a  goodly  number,  I  found  no  two 
that  were  worked  alike.  This  dainty 
touch  of  femininity  helps  to  take  the  task 
of  drying  dishes  out  of  the  drudgery  class. 
The  young  girl  of  the  family,  who  is 
learning  to  sew  and  embroider,  may  find 
splendid  practice  work  on  tea  towels,  and 
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if  she  is  handled  diplomatically  by  her 
mother,  she  will  better  enjoy  drying  the 
dishes  when  her  own  handiworked  towel 
is  used  to  do  it  with. 

The  torn  sacks  are  as  readily  utilized 
as  the  more  perfect  ones.  The  smaller 
pieces  are  selected  for  dish  rags.  This 
disgraceful  kitchen  article  need  not  be 
disgraced  any  longer,  if  it  is  hemmed, 
sterilized  in  boiling  water  after  bemg 
used,  and  frequently  dried  in  the  glowmg 
sunshine.  The  larger  pieces  of  the  torn 
sacks  may  be  laid  away,  if  no  immediate 
use  appears  for  them,  and  later  they  may 
be  dyed  and  used  with  other  scraps,  when 
cutting  rags  for  the  bedroom  rug. 

There  is  the  ever-important  question  of 
keeping  the  house  stocked  with  linen. 
Why  not  try  using  the  homely  sacks  for 
the  breakfast  table  and  even  for  the 
family  luncheon.^  The  saving  in  the  real 
linen  will  be  apparent  and  the  sacking 
tablecloths  are  quite  attractive.  There 
are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  cloths 
are  made,  depending  on  the  time  the 
homemaker  has  to  expend  on  them,  and 
also  the  inclination  she  has  for  handi- 
work. Most  attractive  of  all  such  table- 
cloths is  the  one  that  is  hemstitched 
around  each  of  four  sacks,  the  sections 
then  being  joined  together  into  a  large 
square  with  a  crocheted  insertion.  The 
outer  edge  is  trimmed  with  an  edging  to 
match  the  insertion. 

Another  neat  cloth  is  made  by  lapping 
each  of«  the  four  sacks  1  inch  and  hem- 
stitching them  together  on  each  side  of 
the  lap.  This  conceals,  in  a  sightly 
manner,  the  joinings,  and  the  outer  edge 
of  the  cloth  is  hemstitched,  also.  Napkins 
to  match  the  different  styles  of  cloths  are 
easily  made,  each  sack  making  four. 
These  are  not  large,  but  they  are  of 
sufficient  size  for  breakfast  or.  luncheon. 
To  the  woman  who  finds  hemstitching 
out  of  the  question,  neat  hemming  should 
be  done.  The  effect-  is  not  so  dainty,  of 
course,  but  the  same  service  from  the 
sacking  is  acquired.  Other  table  acces- 
sories   may    be    made,    such    as    center- 


pieces, edged  with    crochet  or  rick-rack 
braid,  sideboard  runners,  etc. 

Hot  pot  holders  are  extremely  handy 
to  have  around.  Use  for  padding  a  half 
dozen  or  more  layers  of  sacking,  cover 
these  with  a  larger  piece  of  the  same 
material,  securely  stitch  around  and 
across  each  one.  Outlined  in  a  simple 
design  in  colored  cotton,  these  holders 
are  charming  in  a  white  kitchen,  or  where 
the  colored  outlining  is  done  in  the  pre- 
dominating shade  of  the  room. 

Pillow  cases  are  another  household 
necessity  that  may  be  made  from  sacking. 
They  are  especially  serviceable  for  the 
small  pillows  that  receive  hard  usage  on 
the  children's  beds.  Also  each  case  can 
be  made  from  one  sack,  whereas  the 
larger  pillows  require  two  sacks.  These 
cases  are  simply  hemmed,  hemstitched, 
have  ruffles  or  crocheted  edging  for 
decoration. 

Then  there  are  sacking  sofa  pillow  tops 
in  Mexican  drawn  work,  placed  over  a 
colored  slip  on  the  pillow  and  buttoned 
on  so  that  they  may  be  easily  removed  for 
the  laundry.  To  one  who  uses  dyes,  the 
sacking  may  be  colored  any  desired  shade 
for  the  pillow  tops,  when  they  will  take 
the  place  occupied  by  the  crash-covered 
pillows  that  receive  hard  everyday 
usage. 

In  homes  where  little  folks  are  growing 
up,  not  a  scrap  of  sacking  need  be  wasted, 
for  each  sack  takes  the  place  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  muslin,  since  there  are  so 
many  necessary  little  garments  to  be 
made.  The  sacking,  while  not  fine  in 
quality,  is  most  serviceable  for  drawers, 
petticoats,  underwalsts,  etc.  These  gar- 
ments may  be  made  plain,  or  have  a 
touch  of  crochet  or  torchon  lace  for 
trimming.  The  dollars  saved  in  this  way 
may  help  these  same  little  folks  toward 
an  education  later  on.  Nor  need  the  wee 
tots  be  the  only  ones  of  the  family  to 
wear  sacking  garments,  the  grownups  may 
utilize  them  in  the  making  of  aprons, 
drawers,  petticoats,  corset  covers,  and 
even  nightgowns  and  pajamas. 


Contributions  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  received.     Accepted  items  will  be 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


Pittsfield,  Maine, 
May  13,   1920. 
Editor  of  American  Cookery, 
Dear  Madam:  — 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  you 
have  printed  in  American  Cookery  a 
recipe  for  "Old-fashioned  Election  Cake," 
and  Ihave  thought  several  times  that  I 
would  write  and  send  you  the  genuine 
old  recipe,  as  the  one  you  have  printed  is 
but  a  "quick  cake"  substitute  for  the 
real  article. 

Having  been  brought  up  a  Connecticut 
Yankee,  and  had  this  cake  every  fall  and 
winter,  I  know  what  the  real  thing  is,  and 
would  like  to  pass  along  our  family 
recipe  which  is  more  than  sixty  years  old, 
since  I  copied  it  from  my  grandmother's 
cook  book.  I  have  passed  it  on  to  many 
of  my  friends  who  have  expressed  much 
satisfaction  in  having  it,  for  it  really  is  a 
cake  which  cannot  be  substituted  in  any 
way. 

To  begin  with,  we  make  our  own 
yeast  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and,  at 
the  same  time  we  make  the  cake,  we 
make  the  old-fashioned  raised  dough- 
nuts, also. 

The  old  way  was  to  make  up  a  "batch" 
at  Election  Time,  at  Thanksgiving  and 
at  Christmas,  and  each  "batch"  was 
generous  as  to  quantity  so  it  would  last 
a  long  time. 

If  you  care  to  print  these  recipes,  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  you,  for  I 
believe  there  are  many  who  would  enjoy 
the  real  article. 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.    II.    B. 
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Homemade  Yeast 


1   level  tablespoonful 
hops 

1  pint  cold   water 

2  small  potatoes 


1   teaspoonful  salt 
1   teaspoonful  ginger 
I  cup  sugar 
1   veastcake 


Let  hops  come  to  a  boil  and  strain. 
Throw  away  hops  and  reserve  water,  in 
which  boil  the  potatoes  until  soft. 
Strain  and  mash,  reserving  hop  water. 
Mix  mashed  potatoes,  salt,  ginger,  sugar, 
and  enough  flour  to  make  a  thin  gravy. 
Cook  until  blended;  when  cool,  add 
yeast  cake.  Put  in  a  bowl  and  set  in  a 
warm  place  several  hours,  until  it  shows 
life,  then  put  in  tight-corked  bottles  (only 
fill  one-half  full),  and  let  stand  at  least 
24  -  48  hours  before  using,  in  a  cool 
place.  Yeast  will  keep  a  long  time,  but 
should  be  used  up  in  less  than  a  week  to 
be  best. 

Raised  Doughnuts 


1    pint  milk 

1  tumbler  homemade 

yeast 
flour  to  make  thick 

dough 


^   tumbler  butter  and 

lard 
If  tumblers  sugar 
3   eggs 
nutmeg 


Warm  milk  and  flour,  make  dough  with 
hands.  Add  one-half  creamed  butter  and 
sugar  and  beaten  eggs.  Mix  in  morning, 
let  rise;  add  the  rest  of  shortening  at 
night.  Let  rise  over  night.  Knead  in 
morning  and  cut  into  squares,  about  one 
and  one-half  inch,  set  these  on  a  floured 
board  and  cover  with  a  cloth  to  rise. 
When  ready  fry  as  any  doughnuts  in  hot 
fat. 

New  England   Election   Cake 

(Sometimes  Called  Loaf  Cake) 


HOME  IDEAS  AND  ECONOMIES 
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1  quart  milk 

f   tumbler  yeast 

2  lbs.  6  oz.  flour 
If   lbs.   sugar 

1 1   oz.   butter 
^    oz.   lard 


1   grated  lemon  peel 
3   eggs 
nutmeg 
mace 

1   cup   raisins 
1   cup  citron  shaved 
in  tiny  pieces 


Beat  the  eggs,  add  the  creamed  short- 
ening,  sugar  and  lemon. 

Warm  milk  and  flour;  mix  together 
with  yeast.  Put  in  one-half  of  the  eggs 
and  sugar,  etc.,  when  wetting  up  the 
cake,  at  noon.  Cover  and  set  in  a  warm 
place  until  early  evening;  beat  down  and 
add  the  rest  of  the  shortening  and  t^^  at 
night,  also  the  nutmeg  and  mace.  Put 
back  in  a  warm  place  and  let  rise  over 
night. 

In  the  morning  add  raisins  and  citron, 
also  two  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice. 
(Brandy  was  generally  used).  When 
this  is  thoroughly  beaten,  put  in  round 
loaf-cake  tins  which  have  been  buttered 
and  papered,  let  rise  slowly  to  doubk  its 
bulk. 

Bake  slowly  and  carefully  an  hour  or 
more. 

When  cool,  cover  with  confectioner's 
frosting  or  leave  plain,  as  preferred. 

Notes:  This  cake  takes  nearly  two 
days  of  careful  w^ork  to  make.  The  old- 
fashioned  way  is  to  cream  the  butter  and 
sugar;  add  the  beaten  eggs  and  the  dough, 
all  by  hand  in  a  large  tin  pail  which  has  a 
cover,  and  it  rises  in  this  pail. 

The  recipe  makes  six  or  eight  loaves 
and  the  cake  \y\\\  keep  a  long  time.  In 
fact  it  is  much  better  when  at  least  a 
week   old.  M.  h.  b. 

*     *     * 

How  to  Serve  Planked  Steak 

DID  you  ever  sit  in  a  restaurant  and 
watch  the  waiters  bring  in  the 
planked  steaks  and  fish  and  bear  them 
proudly  to  their  tables  for  inspection.^ 
Most  good  cooks  have.  When  one  was 
brought  to  their  table  they  have  wished 
that  they  might  do  it,  but  it  looked 
altogether  too  elaborate  for  them. 

But  they  are  not  as  impossible  as  they 
look.     If  you  have  a  plank,  you  can  plank 


a  steak  or  shad,  or  indeed  any  sort  of 
meat  or  fish  that  can  be  cooked  that  w^ay, 
every  bit  as  well  as  a  high-priced  chef. 
Just  try  it  some  day  and  see.  In  the 
first  place,  you  must  know  how  to  prepare 
vegetables  that  are  placed  about  it 
symmetrically.  The  potato  is  usually 
plain  mashed  potato;  or  potato  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  into  it  to  make 
it  a  bit  more  fluffy.  It  can  be  put  on 
with  a  pastry  bag  or  you  can  make  the 
border  on  the  plank  with  a  spoon. 

Suppose  you  are  going  to  try  a  steak. 
Get  a  nice  sirloin  or  tender  rump  and 
fry  it  in  a  hot  spider  over  the  coals,  or 
broil  it,  if  you  have  a  broiler.  Then  lay 
it  on  the  plank  on  which  you  have  made 
the  potato  border.  Group  the  vege- 
tables about  it  and  place  in  a  hot  oven 
till  the  potatoes  are  browned  a  bit  and 
everything  is  piping  hot  through. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  vegetables  to  use. 
Carrots  and  onions  may  be  scooped  out 
into  tiny  round  balls  and  cooked  in 
boiling  salted  water,  or  they  may  be  cut 
into  fancy  shapes  with  a  vegetable  cutter. 
Tomatoes  and  peppers  may  be  stuffed 
and  baked  ready  for  use,  one  for  each 
person  to  be  served.  Spinach  and  rice 
may  be  packed  into  little  molds  and 
turned  out  when  they  become  well  formed. 
Beans,  peas  and  asparagus  are  all  good. 

Do.  not  try  too  many  at  once.     Small 

stuffed  peppers,  spinach  molds,  a  cup  of 

lima  beans  and  a  cup  of  carrot  balls  will 

do  nicely  for  the  first  attempt,  and  will  go 

nicely    with    the    steak.     A    fish    can    be 

planked  w^th  the  potato  and  when  taken 

from     the     oven     garnished     with     well 

seasoned  cucumbers  (sliced),  radish  roses, 

slices  of  lemon  and  parsley  butter. 

J.  w.  w. 
*     *     * 

To  Remove    Silks    from  Roasting 
Ears 

IT  is  tedious  and  sometimes  almost 
impossible  to  remove  all  the  silks 
from  roasting  ears.  Many  times  the 
silks  boil  out  from  between  the  rows  of 
kernels,  appearing  on  the  surface  after 
the  corn  is  cooked. 
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A  small  brush  kept  purposely  to  remove 
silks  from  sweet  corn  will  work  wonders. 
After  removing  the  husks  from  the  ears, 
strip  off  as  many  of  the  silks  as  possible 
with  the  hands.  Then  brush  up  and 
down  and  crosswise  over  the  ear  with 
your  brush,  using  care  not  to  break  the 
kernels. 

An  inexpensive  brush,  purchased  in  a 
ten-cent  store,  will  serve  the  purpose. 

,Hot  Southern  Slaw 

In  a  skillet,  melt,  but  do  not  brown, 
one  level  tablespoonful  of  butter,  also 
one  tablespoonful  of  meat  fryings,  or 
better,  lard;  work  in  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour  and  put  in  your  chopped  or 
shredded  cabbage.  Salt  to  taste  and 
add  from  one-half  to  one  cup  of  cold 
water.     Stir  and  cook. 

While  the  cabbage  is  cooking,  prepare 
the  following  dressing: 

One-half  cup  of  sour  cream,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  sygar  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  vinegar.  Whip  all  these  together 
until  thick.  When  the  cabbage  is  cooked, 
pour  this  dressing  over  the  cabbage  in 
the  skillet,  stir  and  take  up  immediately, 

before  it  boils.  G.  v. 

*     *    * 

A  Historic  Pie 

EX-GOVERNOR  GEER,  of  Oregon, 
in  his  autobiography,  tells  how  in 
the  early,  pioneer  days  he  and  Mrs. 
Geer  managed  to  grow  a  few  sickly  pie 
plants,  whose  progress  was  watched  with 
great  interest  by  their  two  little  daugh- 
ters. After  weeks  of  suspense  the  great 
day  came  and  the  plants  were  made  into 
a  pie,  neither  spacious  nor  deep  but 
marking  an  event  in  the  lives  of  those 
two  little  girls.  Just  as  the  family  was 
sitting  down  to  this  sumptuous  repast, 
two  ranchmen  rode  up  and  in  accordance 
with  the  hospitality  of  that  day  were 
invited  to  dinner.  The  table  and  the 
china  accommodated  only  four  people, 
so  the  little  girls,  now  compelled  to  wait, 
took  up  their  stations  in  the  doorway 
with  solicitous  eyes'  upon  the  pie,  which 


was  now  being  cut  into  six  pieces.  The 
ranchmen  ate  their  slender  portions  and 
complimented  its  excellence.  My,  it 
was  good  pie!  They  couldn't  understand 
why  people  didn't  grow  more  pie  plant. 
Then,  under  the  horrified  gaze  of  those 
children  in  the  doorway,  those  two  men 
helped  themselves  to  the  remaining  pie, 
with  the  host's  acquiescence  rather  than 
by  his  invitation.  The  little  daughters 
let  out  a  scream  and  fled  into  the  garden 
which  had  grown  the  plants  that  had 
come  to  such  a  futile  end.  The  father 
excused  himself  and  went  out  to  them, 
but  they  were  heartbroken  and  would  not 
be  comforted. 

The  sequel  of  this  tragedy  occurred 
at  the  state  capitol  many  years  later 
when  Mr.  Geer  was  governor  of  Oregon. 
These  two  ranchmen,  now  also  holding 
high  office,  were  introduced  to  two  young 
ladies,  his  daughters,  and  frank  reference 
was  made  to  a  pioneer  rhubarb  pie.  The 
embarrassment  of  the  men  was  sufficient 
revenge.  a.  p. 

Household  Ideas 

A  TABLET  hanging  over  my  kitchen 
sink,  with  a  pencil  attached,  is  the 
best  small  device  I  have  discovered! 
Here  I  jot  down  groceries-to-be-ordered, 
as  I  become  aware  of  the  need;  appoint- 
ment with  the  dentist,  date  of  setting  a 
hen,  date  of  subscription  to  daily  paper, 
a  hundred  and  one  details,  in  fact,  coming 
up  in  daily  life,  with  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  burden  the  memory.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  tear  off  the  shopping  list  and 
slip  it  into  my  purse  when  I  am  ready  to 
go  to  town. 

Menus  made  out  ahead  for  the  week  are 
an  energy  saver  for  the  housewife.  This 
scheme  also  saves  time  on  the  marketing, 
since  a  single  ordering  will  do  for  all  non- 
perishables.  Moreover,  the  most  popular 
of  these  menus  can  be  kept  on  file,  and 
re-used,  after  a  little,  in  toto. 

Crack    the    shells    of   hard-boiled    q^^?> 
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when  dropping  them  into  cold  water  pre- 
paratory to  shelling  them.  The  crack 
lets  out  the  steam,  and  the  shell  will  not 
cling. 

Most  women  nowadays  "shrink"  ging- 
hams and  other  wash  materials  before 
having  them  made  up;  it  saves  "letting 
out  hems,"  etc.  Salt  water  is  the  com- 
mon medium.  Try  adding  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  turpentine  to  your  bucket  of 
water,  as  well  as  half  a  cup  of  salt;  — 
your  goods  will  come  out  with  colors 
bright  as  new.  The  water  should  be 
poured  upon  the  goods  hot,  and  left  until 
cold.  The  goods  are  then  hung  without 
wringing,  and  allowed  to  drip  dry. 

To  save  time  for  clumsy  fingers,  in 
wrapping  a  parcel  that  I  need  to  carry 
up  town,  I  use  half  a  dozen  paper  clips  to 
fasten  the  edges  of  the  paper,  instead  of 
twine.  .  These  I  drop  into  my  purse  when 
their  office  is  accomplished,  ready  to  use 
on  the  next  occasion. 

A  little  card  carried  in  the  purse  con- 
taining sizes  of  gloves,  shirt  collars  and 
hose,  for  all  members  of  the  family,  will 
save  much  trouble  and  many  extra  trips 
in  picking  up  unexpected  bargains  on  a 
^shopping  tour.  h.   b.   s. 


For  Kitchen  and  Laundry 

IF  you  have  put  too  much  soda  in  your 
batter-bread,  and  have  no  sour  milk 
■or  clabber,  correct  the  soda  with  a  little 
vinegar. 

To  remove  ink  stains  from  the  floor 
(whether  fresh  stains  or  dry  ones),  pour 
•on  a  little  vinegar  and  rub  with  a  rough 
■cloth.  When  the  spots  are  removed, 
wash  off  the  vinegar. 

To  remove  mildew  from  white  goods, 
mix  equal  quantities  of  soap  and  starch 
into  a  soft  paste  with  a  little  warm  water. 
Spread  it  on  the  cloth  and  lay  it  in  the  sun, 
:sprinkling  with  water  when   it  becomes 


dry.  Keep  this  up  for  a  day  or  two  and 
then  rinse  the  garment,  and  if  the  mildew 
is  not  entirely  removed,  continue  the 
process  until  it  is. 

To  remove  soda  stains  from  matting: 
If  water  in  which  soda  has  been  dissolved 
spills  on  matting,  put  a  little  vinegar  in 
water  and  wash  the  spot  immediately, 
and  the  yellow  stain  will  disappear. 

To  remove  iron-rust,  dampen  the  spot 
with  water,  rub  with  a  lump  of  citric 
acid,  and  lay  in  the  sun.  If  the  spot  is 
a  bad  one,  and  does  not  disappear  by 
the  time  the  cloth  is  dry,  dampen  and 
lay  in  the  sun  again.  If  the  spot  still 
remains  after  renewing  the  water  several 
times,  then  rub  again  with  the  lump  of 
citric  acid,  and    repeat  until    successful. 

In  removing  spots  from  a  delicate 
fabric,  it  is  better  to  dissolve  the  acid 
in  a  little  water,  and  dampen  the  spot 
with  the  solution.  e.  h.  g. 


Peach  or  Plum  Cheeses 
An  Enghsh  Recipe 

Any  stone  fruit,  such  as  apricots, 
damsons,  etc.,  may  be  used  for  a  fruit 
cheese.  Put  the  fruit  into  a  large  casse- 
role or  a  bean  pot,  with  one-half  a  cup  of 
granulated  sugar  to  every  quart  of  fruit, 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  until  very  soft. 
Let  cool  slightly,  and  press  the  pulp 
through  a  colander  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
potato  masher,  or  pestle.  Measure  the 
pulp  into  a  porcelain  lined  saucepan,  and 
add  one  cup  of  sugar  to  every  two  cups  of 
pulp.  Cook  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  all 
the  time,  until  mixture  is  thick.  The  mix- 
ture should  then  be  poured  into  small 
molds,  paraffin  poured  over,  and  stored 
for  use.  The  little  cheeses  are  best  not 
used  for  three  or  four  months.  They 
may  be  used  for  sandwich  filling,  or  to 
garnish  puddings,  or,  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  rolled  in  powdered  sugar,  as  a  con- 
fiture, or  very  small  molds  may  be  served 
in  individual  portions  for  dessert,  with  a 
custard  sauce.  m.  d.  c. 
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THIS  department  is  for  the  benefit  and  free  use  of  our  subscribers.  Questions  relating  to  recipes, 
and  those  pertaining  to  culinary  science  and  domestic  economics  in  general,  will  be  cheerfully 
answered  by  the  editor.  Communications  for  this  department  must  reach  us  before  the  first  of  the 
month  preceding  that  in  which  the  answers  are  expected  to  appear.  In  letters  requesting  answers 
by  mail,  please  enclose  address  and  stamped  envelope.  For  menus,  remit  $1.00.  Address  queries 
to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor.     American  Cookery,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Query  No.  4155.— 
much  Cocoa  to  use  as  a 
of  Baker's  chocolate,  ca 


'Will   you   tell   me   how 
lubstitute  for  one  square 


H 


ow     to 


or 


led  for  in  a  recipe: 

Substitute     Cocoa 
Chocolate 

ONE  square  of  Baker's  Chocolate 
calls  for  one  ounce  —  or  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cocoa — as  a 
substitute.  This  will  answer  well  enough 
in  following  any  ordinary  recipe,  but  to 
make  a  true  substitute  of  cocoa  for 
chocolate  in  nutritional  value  about  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  should  be  used 
with  every  ounce  of  cocoa.  This  is 
because  chocolate  is  very  rich  in  fat, 
and  this  fat  is  taken  out  in  the  process  of 
manufacturing  cocoa,  and  made  into  the 
cocoa  butter  of  commerce. 


Query  No.  4156.  —  "A  recipe  that  I  fol- 
lowed in  making  boiled  frosting  directed  me  to 
cook  it  until  I  could  blow  a  big,  colored  bubble. 
I  could  not  blow  a  bubble  at  all,  and  the  frosting 
went  to  sugar.  Will  you  please  give  me  a  recipe 
for  a  superior  Boiled  Frosting  in  large  amount.^ 
I  know  very  little  about  cooking. 

Also  will  you  give  a  recipe  for  Welsh  Rabbit 
and  one  for  Sand  Tarts.^" 

Boiled  Frosting 

Since  you  confess  your  inexperience 
in  cooking,  we  shall  give  you  a  few  points 
about  the  cooking  of  sugar.  The  weather 
has  a  very  strong  influence  on  sugar- 
cooking,  and  where  the  sugar  has  to  be 
boiled  to  even  a  moderately  high  degree 
nothing  will  be  so  successful,  if  the  day  is 
damp  or  rainy  or  the  humidity  high,  as 
when  the  weather  is  clear  and  dry.  But 
there    is    one    consolation  —  in    working 


with  sugar,  no  matter  how  bad  your 
failure  may  be,  unless  you  have  abso- 
lutely burned  the  sugar  to  a  cinder  you 
can  melt  down  the  product,  begin  over 
again,  and  go  on  until  you  have  success. 
The  only  difference  will  be  that  after 
several  re-meltings  the  sugar  will 
"yellow"  a  little,  like  clothes  that  have 
not  been  bleached.  Another  thing,  one- 
half  as  much  water  as  sugar,  where  a 
pound,  or  less  than  a  pound,  of  sugar  is 
used  in  the  recipe,  is  a  good  proportion, 
and  one-third  as  much  water  as  sugar 
where  there  is  over  a  pound.  Less  watc 
can  be  used,  if  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  o: 
cream  of  tartar  be  added  for  every  three- 
cups  of  sugar.  Stir  the  sugar  and  water 
until  the  sugar  has  dissolved,  then  do  not 
stir  after  this.  Let  the  mixture  boil  until 
a  teaspoonful  dropped  into  a  cup  of  ice 
water  can  be  gathered  up  between  the 
fingers  into  a  soft  ball.  Or,  if  you  use  a 
sugar  thermometer  and  let  the  syrup 
boil  until  it  registers  238°  Fahrenheit, 
this  will  be  more  accurate.  The  syrup 
should  then  be  poured  in  a  thin  stream 
on  the  stiflF-beaten  whites  of  either  one  or 
two  eggs  to  a  pound,  or  a  half-pound,  of 
sugar,  and  the  mixture  should  be  well 
beaten  while  the  pouring  is  going  on  and 
afterwards,  until  it  is  thick  enough  t(^ 
spread  on  the  cake.  The  larger  the 
proportion  of  egg-whites,  the  easier  the 
frosting  is  to  make,  but  the  longer  it  will 
take  to  get  hard.  One  pound  of  sugai 
ought  to  make  frosting  enough  to  ict 
two  large  cakes. 
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make 

rich,delicious  cakes 
without  butter 


Crisco  is  always  sold  in  this  dirt- 
proof,  sanitary  container,  never  in 
bulk.  One  pound  and  larger  sizes, 
net  weights.  All  good  grocers  sell 
Crisco.  Also  made  and  sold  in 
Canada. 


— Crisco  gives  them  the  quality  you 
want  at  about  half  of  butter  cost. 

You  couldn't  imagine  shortening 
daintier  or  more  wholesome  than 
Crisco.  It  is  nothing  but  the 
purest,  richest  vegetable  oil — en- 
tirely edible — brought  to  creamy 
thickness  by  the  special  Crisco 
process.  There  is  nothing  else  like  it. 

It  is  odorless,  colorless,  tasteless. 
Yet,  just  by  adding  salt  (a  level 
teaspoonful  for  every  cupful  of 
Crisco)  it  makes  cakes  so  delicious 
that  folks  think  you  have  used 
butter. 

Doesn't  it  seem  extravagant  to  pay 
the  price  for  butter  when  Crisco 
makes  your  baked  things  just  as 
good? 


What  are  the  two   chief  causes 
of  thick-crusted  cakes? 


What  are  the  two  chief  reasons 
why  cakes  fall  in  the  center? 


Crisco  is  equally  satisfactory  for  pastry 
making  and  frying.  Try  a  pound  and 
see  how  good  it  is.  It  keeps  fresh  and 
sweet  down  to  the  last  spoonful  in  the 
can,  without  being  put  on  ice. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  and 
all  the  other  cookery  lore  of  Marion 
Harris  Neil,  (^formerly  cookery  edi- 
tor of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal)  are  given  in  the  Crisco 
coolibook    "A   Calendar   of  Dinners."      The    231  pages   tell 
everything   the  home-maker  needs  to  know  about  cookery; 
five  615  delicious  recipes  and  365  complete  dinner  menus — 
one  for  every  day  in  the  year.      Illustrated.      Cloth    bound. 
Each  copy  costs  us  29  cents.     We  will  send  you  one  copy, 
for  personal  use,  for  only  10  cents  in  stamps.     Write  now,  to 
Dei^artment  A- 10,  The  Procter  and  Gamble  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Buv  advertised  Goods  — ■  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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Welsh  Rabbit 

Stir  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  Into  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  melted  in  a 
saucepan.  Add  one-half  a  cup  of  liquid, 
and  stir  until  the  mixture  is  thick.  Add 
one-half  a  pound  of  cheese,  either  grated 
or  sliced  thin,  season  with  one-half  a 
teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  dry 
mustard,  and  a  speck  of  cayenne  or  any 
other  desired  seasoning;  stir  until  the 
cheese  is  melted,  and  pour  over  toasted 
bread  or  crackers. 

Other  additions  to  the  rabbit  may  be  a 
teaspoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce,  one 
or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  tomato  catsup,  a 
bit  of  green  pepper  very  fine-minced,  or 
chopped,  a  chopped  pickle  or  two,  etc. 

The  liquid  prescribed  in  the  recipe 
may  be  thin  cream,  or  milk,  or  water. 
It  may  be  the  brine  from  a  bottle  of 
olives,  in  which  case  the  seasoning  of  salt 
may  be  omitted,  and  the  chopped  olives 
may  be  added  the  last  thing  to  the  rab- 
bit. Similarly,  the  liquid  may  be  the 
liquor  from  a  pint  of  oysters,  and  the 
oysters,  parboiled  and  chopped,  may  be 
added  the  last  thing  to  the  dish. 

A  rabbit  Is  sometimes  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  a  well-beaten  egg  just  after 
the  cheese  has  melted,  the  cooking  then 
to  be  prolonged  a  minute  or  two,  until  the 
egg  has  set.  The  addition  of  egg  is, 
however,  not  necessary. 

Sand  Tarts 

This  name  is  applied  to  any  rather  rich 
cooky  mixture,  cut  into  rings,  sprinkled 
with  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  cinnamon, 
and  often  garnished  with  three  halves  of 
almonds  or  any  other  nuts.  The  follow- 
ing recipe  is  a  good  one.  Cream  to- 
gether one-half  a  cup  of  butter,  and  beat 
Into  it  one  cup  of  sugar.  Add  one  egg, 
beat  all  together,  and  sift  In  one  cup  and 
one-half  of  flour  mixed  with  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  The  mix- 
ture should  be  very  stiff.  Set  into  the 
refrigerator,  or  In  the  cellar,  until  it  is 
hard  enough  to  roll  out  on  a  floured 
board  to  a  thin  sheet.     Cut  with  a  dough- 


nut cutter,  arrange  the  circles  on  a 
baking-sheet,  previously  greased  and 
floured,  and  brush  them  over  with 
beaten  egg,  then  sprinkle  them  with  a 
mixture  of  granulated  sugar  and  cinna- 
mon, and  decorate  with  the  halves  of  nuts 
placed  In  the  shape  of  a  triangle.  They 
need  not  more  than  ten  minutes  to  bake, 
if  the  oven  Is  right. 

Query  No.  4157.  —  "When  I  bake  a  cake 
with  a  good  deal  of  fruit  in  it,  the  paper  with 
which  I  line  the  pan  is  hard  to  remove.  How 
can  I  take  it  off?  Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for 
Corn  Timbales?" 

To    Remove    Paper     from     Cake 
After  Baking 

Pass  over  the  surface  of  the  paper  a 
cloth  dipped  in  very  cold  water,  then  pull 
off  the  paper  while  the  steam  arises. 
If  the  paper  Is  not  removed,  the  cake  will 
keep  fresh  longer,  and  when  it  Is  cut  Into 
slices  for  serving  the  paper  will  come  off 
without  difficulty. 

Corn  Timbales 

Sift  through  a  colander  a  pint  can  of 
sweet  corn;  add  a  cup  of  milk,  three  or 
four  well-beaten  eggs,  a  tablespoonful  of 
onion  juice,  a  dash  of  paprika  or  cayenne, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful  of  white  pepper.  Fill  timbale 
molds  three-fourths  full,  and  stand  In  a 
pan  of  hot  water  in  a  moderate  oven 
until  the  mixture  is  firm.  Invert  on 
platter,  and  garnish  with  cress  and  sliced 
fresh   tomatoes. 


Query  No.  4158.  —  "Will  you  give  me  a 
recipe  for  Peanut  Butter,  also,  if  possible,  one 
for  Almond  Butter?  I  should  also  like  to  have 
a  recipe  for  the  old-fashioned  Liquid  Yeast  of  our 
grandmothers'  days;  and  I  should  like  to  know 
the  difference  in  the  results  of  this  kind  of  yeast 
in  breadmaking  from  the  yeast  we  use  now.  I 
ate  some  bread  while  in  the  country  made  from 
this  kind  of  yeast,  and  it  had  a  fine  flavor.  Was 
it  on  account  of  the  yeast .^" 

Peanut  Butter 

Put  a  quart  (or  more)  of  the  shelled 
peanuts  Into  a  cool  oven,  have  the,  nuts 
well  spread  out  on  a  pan,  and  allow  them 
to  heat  gently  until  the  husks,  or  thin, 
papery    coverings,   can    be    rubbed    off. 
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The  Ryzon 
U'vel  measure 


the  Economical  BaHin^  Powder 


It  is  true  economy  to  use  a  dependable,  high  quaUty 
baking  powder.  Ryzon  has  proved,  after  thorough  test- 
ing, that  it  can  be  depended  upon  absolutely  for  scientific 
accuracy  and  strength.  With  its  use  successful  baking 
becomes  possible — good  materials  are  never  wasted. 

And  being  lighter  than  other  baking  powders,  Ryzon 
yields  more  spoonfuls  to  the  pound. 

Right  from  the  beginning,  household  experts  recog- 
nized the  features  which  make  Ryzon  not  only  the  eco- 
nomical baking  powder  but  also  the  "Perfect  Baking 
Powder!"  Their  endorsement  has  helped  introduce  it 
into  home  kitchens  all  over  the  country. 

Ryzon  is  packed  in  full  16  ounce  pounds — also  35c  and  20c  pack- 
ages. A  pound  tin  of  Ryzon  and  a  copy  of  the  Ryzon  Baking  Book 
will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any  household  science  teacher  who 
writes  us  on  school  stationery,  giving  official  position. 

GENERALCHEMICALCa 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
NEW  YORK 
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Care  should  be  taken  that  the  nuts  do 
not  get  brown.  A  good  way  to  get  rid 
of  the  husks  is  to  put  the  peanuts  into  a 
flour  sack,  and  work  them  with  a  kneading 
motion  until  the  husks  are  loosened,  then 
shake  them  from  the  sack  on  to  a  pan; 
do  this  out-of-doors  in  the  breeze. 
Grind  the  nuts  very  fine  in  a  nut  grinder, 
and  cook  for  several  hours  in  a  double 
boiler  without  adding  water  to  the  nuts. 
Fill  the  butter  into  jars  when  of  the  right 
consistency. 

Almond  Butter 

Proceed  as  for  peanut  butter,  only  the 
almonds  may  be  blanched  by  pouring 
hot  water  over  them,  and  rubbing  off 
the  skins  after  they  have  stood  for  three 
or  four  minutes  in  the  water.  They  may 
be  set  into  the  oven  to  dry,  being  very 
careful  they  do  not  brown  in  the  least, 
then  ground  and  packed  into  jars  with- 
out further  cooking. 

Home-Made  Liquid  Yeast 

Pare  and  slice  four  large  potatoes,  and 
put  on  to  boil  in  two  quarts  of  water, 
slightly  salted.  Tie  one  cup  and  one- 
half  of  dried  hops  in  a  square  of  cheese- 
cloth, and  boil  with  the  potatoes.  Re- 
move the  potatoes  when  soft,  and  mash, 
adding  one-fourth  a  cup,  each,  of  flour 
and  sugar.  Pour  over  this  the  boiling 
liquid  that  still  contains  the  hops,  stir 
and  set  away  to  cool  slightly.-  It  should 
be  very  slightly  thick,  and  if  not,  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  fire  to  cook 
until  all  the  starch  cells  are  ruptured. 
The  hops  should  be  squeezed  to  obtain 
all  of  the  liquid.  When  the  preparation 
has  cooled  to  lukewarm,  a  "starter" 
must  be  added,  in  the  shape  of  a  cup  of 
already  made  liquid  yeast  from  a  neigh- 
bor, or  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  yeast 
cake,  blended  with  a  little  water.  Cover 
the  bowl  that  contains  the  mixture,  and 
set  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four 
hours,  stirring  at  intervals,  then  bottle, 
and  store  in  a  cool  cellar. 

There  is  a   different  flavor  produced 
by  the  use  of  home-made  yeast  in  bread- 


making.  It  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  hops, 
and  is  objected  to  by  some  persons.  The 
hops  prevent  the  growth  of  bacteria  in 
the  yeast,  hence  they  help  to  keep  it 
sweet.  If,  instead  of  potatoes,  oatmeal 
water  is  used,  made  by  boiling  a  pound  of 
oatmeal  in  two  quarts  of  water,  the  flavor 
of  the  bread  is  delicious.  In  some  of  the 
country  farmhouses  this  liquid  yeast  is 
made  at  the  "hanging  of  the  crane," 
and  is  renewed  by  adding  potato  water  or 
oatmeal  water,  with  a  little  flour  paste 
and  sugar;  and  when  thus  renewed  every 
week,  after  the  baking  of  huge  batches  of 
bread,  and  kept  in  a  good,  dry  cellar, 
it  will  keep  almost  indefinitely.  The 
writer  has  seen  some  that  was  "started" 
a  hundred  years  ago  with  a  little  liq.uid 
yeast  brought  from  Scotland,  and  has 
been  used  through  all  the  generation^ 
since  then.  Unquestionably  the  flavor 
of  this  yeast  was  excellent  in  the  bread, 
and  the  scientific  explanation  is  that  this 
flavor  was  due  to  the  development  of 
little-understood  by-products  during  the 
growth  of  the  yeast.  The  difference  in 
the  flavor  of  quick-process  and  slow- 
rising  bread  is  accounted  for  in  the  sanu 
way.  The  use  of  home-made  yeast  is  an 
economy  now,  since  yeast  cakes,  like 
everything  else,  have  "gone  up." 


Query  No.  4159.  —  "At  the  home  of  a 
friend  recently  I  ate  an  especially  delicious  Pie- 
Crust,  which  she  told  me  was  a  nut-crust.  Could 
you  furnish  a  recipe  for  this?" 

Nut  Crust  for  Pies 

We  cannot  guarantee  to  furnish  the 
recipe  used  by  your  friend,  but  the  follow- 
ing makes  a  very  delicious  crust,  and  one 
that  goes  especially  well  with  apple  pies.^ 

Grind  any  kind  of  nut  meats  through  a 
nut  grinder  until  so  fine  that  they  re- 
semble meal.  Use  one-half  a  cup  of  this 
to  each  cup  of  flour,  and  proceed  as  usual 
for  pie-crust.  Walnuts  and  pecans  are 
particularly  good  used  in  this  way.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  little  extra  salt 
has  to  be  used  whenever  nuts  form  part 
of  the  ingredients  of  any  recipe,  otherwise 
the  taste  will  be  flat  and  the  nut  flavor 
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THE  MATlOrfAL  EXTRACT 

VANILLA   AND  32   OTHER    FLAVORS 

v_-^%^/^  U  /grocers 
THE  LARGEST  SELLING  BRAND  IN  THE  U.S. 
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will  not  be  developed  to  its  full  extent. 


Query  No.  4160.  —  "I  am  a  business  girl, 
but  am  new  to  the  business  of  housekeeping. 
We  have  only  just  begun  in  our  own  home. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  whether  it  pays,  that  is, 
whether  it  is  more  economical,  to  make  bread 
at  home  than  to  buy  it  from  the  bakery?  Also, 
my  husband  is  very  fond  of  pickles.  Are  they 
wholesome.''  What  kind  are  the  best.f"  He  is, 
also,  fond  of  pie,  indeed  it  seems  to  me  he  is 
fond  of  all  the  unwholesome  things.  What 
ought  I  to  do  about  it.''  And  will  you  please 
give  me  some  rules  for  making  Wholewheat 
Bread?  I  can  make  white  bread  very  nicely, 
but  I  fail  in  the  other." 

We  are  especially  pleased  to  be  asked 
for  help  by  a  new  homemaker,  and  we 
hope  to  be  freely  called  on  at  all  times 
for  the  same. 

Economy    in    Making    Bread    at 
Home 

Experienced  housekeepers  estimate 
that  one-third  the  cost  is  saved  when 
bread  is  made  at  home.  This  estimate 
includes  cost  of  materials  and  fuel,  but 
not  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  time.  This 
will  be  but  little,  if  a  bread-mixer  is 
used,  and  anvwav,  in  most  cases,  a  house- 


Baby  Midget 

HOSE  SUPPORTER 

holds  the  socks  securely  and  allows  the  little  one 
absolute  freedom  of  action,  so  necessary  to  its 
health,  growth  and  comfort.  The  highly  nickeled 
parts  of  the  "Baby  Midget"  have  smooth, 
rounded  comers  and  edges  and  they  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  baby's  skin. 
Like  the  Velvet  Grip  Hose  Supporters  for 
women,  misses  and  children  it  is  equipped 
with  the  famous  All-Rubber  Oblong  Button, 
which  prevents  slipping  and  ruthless  ripping. 
Silk,  15  cents;  Lisle,  10  cents 

SOLD    BVERYWHKRB    OR    SENT    POSTPAID 
GEORGR    FROST   CO.,    MAKERS,    BOSTON 


keeper  could  not  put  her  time  to  morCi 
advantage  than  in  making  bread  at  home. 

Value  of  Pickles  in  the  Diet 

Many  persons  find  that  an  attack  of' 
biliousness  is  warded  off  by  the  use  of 
pickles.  Those  who  crave  pickles  usually 
need  acid  in  their  diet,  and  the  body  calls 
for  the  sourest  thing  in  sight  —  so  tO' 
speak.  There  is  no  harm  in  a  moderate 
use  of  good  pickles  at  dinner,  that  is,  for 
most  persons;  and  they  furnish  a  relish 
with  a  simple  dinner  that  is  of  much  use,, 
for  food  does  us  more  good  when  eaten; 
with  an  appetite.  If  you  put  up  your 
pickles  at  home,  I  would  choose  cauli-; 
flower  in  preference  to  cucumber,  as! 
being  more  easily  masticated.  If  you 
believe  your  husband  uses  pickles  in 
very  great  excess,  try  serving  acid  in 
some  other  form,  such  as  lemonade  for; 
a  beverage,  grapefruit  in  the  morning,  a 
sour-sweet  sauce  with  meats,  or  lots  of 
sour  apples  in  sauce,  pie,  or  puddings, 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar  with  lettuce, 
beans,  etc. 

Is  Pie  Wholesome? 

For  persons  in  normal  health  there  is  no 
objection  to  pie  for  dessert,  even  three 
or  four  times  a  week.  Make  them, 
preferably,  of  fruit,  apples,  peaches, 
figs,  etc.,  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
fruits,  and  have  a  light,  plain  crust. 
Rich  puff-pastry  is  not  so  wholesome  as 
the  light,  plain  paste,  to  which  there  is 
small  objection  so  long  as  two  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  i.  e.,  that  it  is  lighi^  and 
well-browned. 

Rules    for    Making    Wholewheat 
Bread 

Use  at  least  one-third  white  flour,  and 
set  your  sponge  with  the  white  flour. 

After  the  wholewheat  flour  is  added, 
knead  the  dough  more  thoroughly  than 
for  white  bread,  and  let  it  rise  for  a  shorter 
time  in  a  warmer  place. 

Put  the  bread  into  an  oven  that  is 
hotter  at  the  start  than  you  would  have 
it  for  white  bread,  and  after  the  first 
fifteen  minutes  decrease  the  temperature, 
and  allow  the  loaves  to  bake  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  longer  than  white  loaves. 
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Where  Money  Goes  in  Your  Foods 

Mark  what  you  pay  for  water  and  waste  in  many  most  excellent  foods  —  up  to  40  cents  per 
pound. 

In  Quaker  Oats  there  is  no  waste,  and  the  water  is  but  7%.    That's  one  reason  for  its  economy. 

Quaker  Oats  yields  1,810  calories  of  nutriment  per  pound.    Round  steak  yields  890  and  eggs  635. 

Quaker  Oats  is  almost  a  complete  food.    It  is  nearly  the  ideal  food.     It  is  rich  in  the  elements 

needed  for  growth,  for  body  repair  and  for  vim.    Everybody,  young  and  old,  should  eat  it  every  day. 

Yet  lesser  foods  for  breakfast  cost  ten  times  Quaker  Oats. 
Quaker   Oats   means  a   delicious  breakfast.     It   means 
great  economy,  for  the  cost  is  but  one  cent  a  dish.     It 
means  that  children  get  the  elements  they  need. 

Other  meals  can  bring  you  variety,  but  the  breakfast 
should  be  based  on  Quaker  Oats. 


Cost  Per  1,000 
Calories 

Quaker  Oats 6^c 

Average  meats     ....  45c 

Average  fish 50c 

Hen's  eggs 60c 

Vegetables        .     .      lie  to  75c 


Saves  85  per  cent 

Note  these  costs  per  1,000  calories,  based  on  prices  at 
this  writing.  A  Quaker  Oats  breakfast,  compared  with 
meats,  eggs,  fish,  etc.,  saves  some  85  per  cent.  It  saves  35 
cents  for  a  familv  of  five. 


The  Extra- Flavor y  Flakes 

This  brand  is  flaked  from  queen  grains  only  —  just 
the  rich,  plump,  flavory  oats.  We  get  but  ten  pounds 
from  a  bushel. 

It  makes  the  oat  dish  doubly  inviting,  yet  it  costs 
no  extra  price.  Millions  of  people  send  overseas  to 
get  these  flavory  flakes.  You  need  only  ask  to  get 
them. 

Packed  in  sealed  round  packages  with 
removable  cover 
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GOSSOM'S  CREAM   SOUPS 


In  Powdered  Form 

Split  pea.  Green  pea,  Lima,  Celery,  Black  bean,  Clam 
Chowder,  Onion  and  (Mushroom  25c.) 

Quickly  and  Easily  Prepared 
Just  add  water  and  boil  15  minutes.     One  package  makes  3 

[)ints  of  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  soup.  Price  15c  at 
eading  grocers,  or  sample  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  20c  in 
stamps  c  coin. 

Also  "GOSSOM'S  "QUICK-MADE"  FUDGE 
will  give  you  a  delightful  surprise.     So  easy.    A  50c  pkg. 
makes  over  a  pound  of  the  most  exquisite  fudge. 
Manufactured  by 

B.  F.  Gossom,  692  Washington  St.,  Brookline,  46,  Mass. 


Eat  More  Bread 


Bread  is  the  most  important  food 
we  eat.  It  furnishes  abundant 
nourishment  in  readily  digestible 
form.  The  fact  that  it  never  be- 
comes tiresome  though  eaten  day 
after  day,  is  proof  of  its  natural 
food  qualities. 

Eat  plenty  of  bread  made  with 

FLEISCHMANN'S   YEAST 


=Domestic  Science==^ 

Home-study  Courses 

Food,  health,  housekeeping,  clothing,  children 

For  Homemakers  and  Mothers;  professional 
courses  for  Teachers,  Dietitians,  Institution 
Managers,  Demonstrators,  Nurses,  "Graduate 
Housekeepers,"  Caterers,  etc. 

"The  Profession  of  Home-making."  10,0 
page  handbook, /ree.  Bulletins:  "Free-hand 
Cooking,"  "Food  Values,"  "Seven-Cent 
Meals,"  "Family  Finance." — 10  cents  each. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics 

arted  in  1915)        503  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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SERVICE  TABLE  WA60N 


tT  SEBVEi  VOUB  HOHt 
JAVtS  VOUB  TIMt 
IS    PRACTICAL    tCON 


Large  Broad  Wide  Table 
Top  —  Removable  Glass 
Service  Tray  —  Double 
Drawer  —  Doub'le 
Handles— Large  Deep 
Undershelves  —  "Scien- 
tifically Silent"  Rubber 
Tired    Swivel    Wheels. 

A  high  grade  piece  of  furni- 
ture surpassing  anything  yet  at- 
tempted for  GENERAL  UTILITY, 
ease  of  action,  and  absolute 
noiselessnesa.  WRITE  NOW 
FOR  A  Descriptive  Pamphlet 

AND    DEALER  S    NAME 

COMBINATION  PRODUCTS  CO. 

5041  Cunard  Bidg.   Chicago.  Ii.. 


The  Silver  Lining 

Cook  and  Scholar 

Belinda  was  a  maid,  good  looking, 
Who  liked  young  men  and  also  cooking 
Estelle,  her  sister,  rather  taller, 
Liked  men,  also,  but  was  a  scholar. 

Belinda  talked  of  roasts  and  stuffin's, 
And  fed  her  suitors  perfect  mulHns. 
Estelle,  with  deeper  lore  of  college, 
Refreshed  her  swains  on  mental  knowledge. 

Belinda  wed  in  self-defense, 
Her  hordes  of  suitors  were  so  dense. 
Estelle's  chief  fad  was  eating  herbs. 
Men  liked  it  not,  nor  Latin  verbs. 

Belinda's  choice,  a  youth  named  Green, 
Was  underfed  and  passing  lean. 
Estelle,  howe'er,  had  no  such  luck; 
Fast  to  the  family  tree  she  stuck. 

Belinda's  husband  takes  on  fat; 
Belinda's  well  content  at  that. 
But  fair  Estelle  oft  wonders  why 
Men  pass  by  learning  for  the  pie. 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Ramsay. 


At  the  Wellesley  Summer  School  oj^ 
Christian  Work,  which  has  just  closed  its 
sessions,  some  of  the  young  ladies  wished 
to  go  swimming  in  the  lake  on  Sunday 
morning,  before  the  religious  services 
began,  but  were  not  certain  that  it  would  i 
be  proper.  So  they  applied  to  the  dea- 
conesses for  advice.  They,  in  their  turn, 
suggested  that  it  should  be  left  to  l\\i' 
decision  of  Father  Huntington,  who  this 
year  has  been  acting  chaplain.  Timidly 
they  approached  him  and  sought  his 
counsel.  With  his  sweetest  smile  he 
replied,  "Young  ladies,  when  God  pro- 
vided water  in  which  to  bathe.  He  didn't 
prescribe  the  size  of  the  bathtub."  Ii 
Father  Huntington  had  not  already  taken 
the  vow  of  celibacy,  he  would  now  be 
in  great  peril.  —  The  Churchman. 


Dr.  Lyman  P.  Powell  gives  some  eX" 
amples  of  the  lengths  to  which  petty  bit- 
terness between  sects  will  sometimes  carry 
men.  "A  visitor  in  a  certain  town,  which 
had  four  churches  and  adequately  sup- 
ported none,  asked  a  pillar  of  one  poor, 
dying  church,  'How's  your  church  get- 
ting on  .^ '  ■  Not  very  well,'  was  the  reply, 
'but,  thank  the  Lord,  the  others  are  not 
doing  an}'  better.'  " 
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THIS  big,  tempting  cake,  made  es- 
pecially delicious  with  Dromedary 
Cocoanut,  is  just  the  dessert  for  your  next 
luncheon  or  dinner. 

Such  a  cake  can  be  made  quickly. 
You  need  take  no  time  or  bother  to 
hand-grate  a  fresh  cocoanut,  yet  you  get 
the  same  rich,  natural  flavor. 

Dromedary  Cocoanut  is  high  in  food 
value  and  supplies  fuel  and  energy  to 
active  bodies.  Give  yourfamily  a  nourish- 
ing and  delicious  treat  by  adding  its 
wholesome  goodness  to  every-day  dishes. 

New  recipes  for  cocoanut  pies,  candies, 
cakes,  puddings,  and  ices  are-  given  in 
our  "1920  RECIPE  BOOK."  Free  on 
request. 

The    HILLS    BROTHERS    Go. 

Dept.G,  375  Washington  Street,  New  York 

jJlso  Importers  and  Packers  of 
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Ready    for     Use 


Open  a  package  of 
fresh-keeping  Drome- 
dary, and  you  have 
ready  for  instant  use 
a  cocoanut  that  rivals 
vor  the  fresh- 
rated  nut.  Use  as 
much  as  you  need, 
and  the  rest  in  the 
"Ever-Sealed"  box 
will  keep  fresh  to  the 
last  shred. 
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1    envelope  COX'S    INSTANT   POW- 

DERED  GELATINE.  2  cups  (I  pint) 
water,  3  large  grapefruit,  1  Vi  cups  (Vt  lb.) 
sugar  or  honey,  I  cup  ('/4  pint)  chopped  pine- 
apple, criip  lettuce  leaves,  French  dressing. 

Mix  gelatine  and  sugar,  and  dissolve  in  water. 
Remove  peelings  and  separate  grapefruit  into 
small  pieces,  being  careful  to  remove  all  white 
skin.  When  gelatine  is  cool,  add  pineapple  and 
grapefruit,  pour  into  a  wet  mold,  and  allow  to 
set.    Serve  on  lettuce  with  dressing. 

You  will  also  find  Cox's 
Gelatine  excellent  for  smooth 
sauces,  creamy  rich  desserts  and 
nourishing  soups. 

It  is  surprising  in  how  many 
ways  the  use  of  Cox's  Gelatine, 
unsweetened  and  unflavored,can 
improve  your  cooking.  Did  you 
know  that  the  use  of  gelatine  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  secrets 
of  the  successful  chef? 

You'll  recognize  Cox's  by  the 
checkerboard  box.  Keep  a  box  on 
the  pantry  shelf. 

Write  for  the  new  Cox  Manual 
of  Gelatine  Cookery. 


Instant  F^nvdered 


H 


QELM1ME 


THE  COX  GELATINE  CO. 

Dept.  D,   100  Hudson  St.,  New  York 


=8 


OLD  CAP  MORTON  has  been  tell- 
ing war  stories  every  day  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  one  was  pretty  good. 
Cap  made  the  march  to  the  sea  with 
Sherman,  and  says  that  one  day  they 
passed  through  a  little  town  in  Georgia. 
The  streets  were  full  of  soldiers  carrying 
loaded  muskets  and  horses  pulling  cannon. 
As  Cap  Morton's  regiment  passed  a  little 
house  a  little  dog  barked  savagely  at  the 
soldiers. 

The  little  dog's  owner  finally  appeared 
in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  as  she 
believed  the  little  animal  was  dangerous, 
and  said,  "Trip!  Trip!  You  bad  dog, 
don't  bite  the  army!" 

War  is  a  grim  business,  but  Cap  Morton 
says  many  of  the  warriors  smiled  over  the 
incident.  He  has  heard  that  the  story 
found  its  way  along  the  line  to  General 
Sherman  himself,  and  that  it  amused  him. 


Two  women  traveling  in  the  same  pas- 
senger coach  could  not  agree  about  the 
window,  and  finally  appealed  to  the  brake- 
man.  "If  that  window  remains  open,  I 
shall  catch  my  death  of  cold,"  objected 
one,  to  which  the  other  promptly  replied, 
"If  it  is  closed,  I  shall  smother  to  death." 
The  brakeman  scratched  his  head  in  per- 
plexity, until  an  old  gentleman  sitting 
near  by  proposed,  "Open  the  window 
until  one  freezes  to  death,  and  then  close 
it  until  the  other  smothers  to  death,  and 
then  the  rest  of  us  can  finish  our  journey 
in  peace."  —  Nezv  York  Times. 


"Please  hurry,"  said  the  wife,  im- 
patiently, to  her  husband.  "Have  you 
never  buttoned  a  dress  behind  before.?" 

"No,"  replied  her  husband,  also  impa- 
tiently, "you  never  had  a  dress  that 
buttoned  before  behind." 

Our  Dumb  Animals. 


ANGLEFOOT  t 

rom  I  .9 

^1     1 


m  The  Non-Poisonous  Fly  Destroyer 
"*■  The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  says  in 

■  Bulletin:  Special  pains  should  be  taken 

■  ^  to  prevent  children  from 
I  ^^M^  drinking  poisoned  baites 
I  ^wKl      and  poisoned  flies  dropping 

■  VTV         into  foods  or  drinks. 
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BAKEBSf 

m  :  A'^^ 

I  I 

1 

FRESH       GRATED 

V^^^PT  ,               ^, 

COCONUT  cocoKu 


(§(o)(g@rayT 

^  I  ^HE  reason  for  juice  in  the  orange  Buy  a  can  of  this  DIFFERENT  coco- 

X   is  the  reason  for  milk  in  the  coco-  nut  today.  You'll  appreciate  its  unusual 

nut  —  FLAVOR!      And  Baker's  Fresh  flavor  for  cakes,  pies,  candies  and  all 

Grated   Coconut,  therefore,  is   canned  other  coconut  dishes.    Or,  if  you  prefer 

WITH    THE    MILK.      It    is    as    fresh,  the  old-fashioned  sugar-cured  kind,  ask 

juicy  and   wholesome  as    the  freshly  for  Baker's  Dry-Shred  Coconut — sold 


picked  nut. 


m  paper  cartons. 

THE  FRANKLIN  BAKER  COMPANY 


;cipe   for  the   coconut   cake    illus- 
above  will  be  found  on  the    inner 


If  Baker's  Canned  or  Dry  Shred  C 
nut  is  not  obtainable  at  your  eroc 


^m^Mmm 
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Vegeione 

TMAaZ  MAfM  f)£C.  V.S.PAT,  ofr. 

Nothing  starts  a  dinner  quite  so  well  as  a  ridi, 
full-flavored,  home-made  soup.  The  appetizing 
zest  imparted  by  VEGETONE  has  won  the  appro- 
bation of  housewives  seeking  economical  foods,  yet 
maintaining  food  value.  It  must  be  tried  to  be 
appreciated  and  we  will  refund  the  purchase  price 
if  not  satisfactory. 

CREAMED  SOUPS 

From  Left-Over  Vegetables 
To  a  pint  of  vegetable  pulp  add  one  quart  of  boiling  water 
in  which  one  teaspoon  of  Vegetone  has  been  dissolved.  Thicken 
with  one  tablespoon  of  butter  and  two  teaspoons  of  flour, 
rubbed  together  until  smooth.  Season  with  butter  and  salt. 
Remove  from  the  stove  and  add  one  cup  of  milk.  Then  strain 
again,  so  that  it  will  be  perfectly  smooth. 

One  4-ounce  tin  50  cents,  or  three  for  $1,  postpaid,   when 

Baldwin,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


ordered  direct. 

BISHOP-GIFFORD  CO.,  Inc. 


"Free-Hand  Cooking" 

Cook  without  rtcipes!    A  key  to  cookbooks — correct  proportions, 
time,  temperature;  thickening,  leavening,  shortening,   105  fun- 
damental recipes.     40  p.  book.      10  cents  coin  or  stamps. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 


J9^1uten  Floiic 


409)  GLUTEN 


^ 


Guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respi 
•taadard  requirements  of  U.  S.  D( 
Agriculture. 
Manufactured  b' 
FARWELL  &  SHINES 


ecta  io 
ept.  of 


Watcrtoivn.  N.  Y. 


M 


Cream  Whipping  Made 
Easy  and    Inexpensive 

nREMO-yESCO 

Whips  Thin  Cream 

or  Half  Heavy  Cream  and  Milk 

or  Top  of  the  Milk  Bottle 

1 1  whips  up  as  easily  as  heavy  cream 

and  retains  its  stiffness. 

Every     caterer      and     housekeeper 

wants  CREMO-VESCO. 

Send  for  a  bottle  to-day. 


Housekeeper's  size,  Hoz.,  .30  prepaid 
Caterer's  size,  16oz.,         $1.00 
(With  full  directions.) 

Cremo-Vesco  Company 

631  EAST  23rd  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


"Any  good  fishing  around  here.^"  asked' 
the  visitor  of  the  little  village  lad.     "Yes, 
sir,"  answered  the  boy.     "You  goes  down 
that  private  road  until  you  comes  to  ai 
sign  in  a  field  wot  says,  'Trespassers  will)  ^ 
be  prosecuted.'     Well,  you  go  across  the' 
middle  of  that  field,  and  then  you  comes 
to  a  pond,  with  a  notice-board  wot  says, 
'No  Fishing  Allowed.'"     "Yes.?"    "Well: 
—  that's  it."  —  Farm  and  Home. 


A  nervous  passenger  on  the  first  day  of 
the  outward  voyage  importuned  the  cap- 
tain to  know  what  would  be  the  result  if 
the  steamer  should  strike  an  iceberg  while 
it  was  plunging  through  the  fog.  "The 
iceberg  would  move  right  along,  madam," 
the  captain  replied  courteously,  "just  as 
if  nothing  had  happened."  And  the  old 
lady  was  greatly  relieved. 

Youth^s  Companion. 


Of  Sir  William  Osier's  human  nature  a 
friend  and  student  has  given  an  amusing 
example  in  the  following  incident:  "There 
was  a  quiet  dignity  about  him  that  held 
a  certain  type  of  familiarity  in  check. 
One  day,  as  the  class  was  leaving  the  ward 
a  patient  in  a  bed  near  the  door  called 
out,  'Good  morning.  Doc!'  Doctor  Osier 
made  no  comment  then,  but  when  the 
corridor  was  reached,  and  we  were  out  of 
the  man's  hearing,  he  stopped  and  turned 
to  the  students  and  said:  'Beware  of  the 
men  that  call  you  "Doc."  They  rarely 
pay  their  bills.'  " 

Patronize  the  Hotel  BolshevikI;  two 
thousand  rooms  and  a  bath. 

Purple  Cozv. 


rEN-CENT   MEALS    «,^-„r1 

meals  with  recipes  and  directions  for  preparing  each.  Thii 
48  pp.  Bulletin  sent  for  10c  or  FREE  for  names  of  twc 
friends  who  may  be  interested  in  our  Domestic  Science  Courses 

Vm.  School  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  St.,  Chicage 


USED 

DAILY  IN  A 

MILLION 

HOMES 


Colburn^s 
Spices 

TheA.ColburnG)., 
Philadelphia,U.SA 
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Low-Cost  Dishes  for  High-Cost  Days 

\\THEN  a  ten-thousand-dollar-a-year  chef  is  paid  to  create  pop-over  cream  puffs 
^*  from  left-over  muffins,  unbaked  custards  with  left-over  cocoa,  or  luncheon  appe- 
tizers from  unused  slices  of  tomato,  why  shouldn't  we  home-makers  be  proud  instead 
of  apologetic  at  our  own  home  talents  in  this  direction? 

There  is  nothing  that  the  chef  uses  more  than  Knox  SparkHng  Gelatine.  It  will  be  just  as  helpful 
to  you  in  making  left-overs,  canned  foods,  fruits  and  juices,  into  ten-thousand-dollar  chef  creations. 
It  will  transform  half-a-can  of  tomatoes  or  other  vegetables  into  a  delicious  salad,  use  up  unattrac- 
tive bits  of  fruit  in  a  colorful  dessert,  or  stretch  cold  meat  from  a  roast  into  twice  the  number  of 
portions  it  might  ordinarily  serve. 

Here  are  a  few  "low-cost  dishes"  which  you  will  find  helpful  in  solving  your  home-food  problems 
in  these  high-cost  days. 


LEFT-OVER  MEAT  LOAF  DE  LUXE 

Take  two  cups  of  any  left-over  stock,  bouillon  or  diluted  gravy,  bring  to  boiling  point,  add  one  envelope  Knox  Spark- 
ling Gelatine  softened  in  one-half  cup  cold  water.  When  mixture  begins  to  stiffen,  add  two  cups  of  any  cold  chopped  meat 
at  hand  —  veal,  ham,  beef,  or  chicken,  which  has  been  salted  to  taste.  Also  mold  in  a  little  red  or  green  pepper,  celery, 
onion  if  desired,  or  parsley.  Turn  into  a  square  mold,  first  dipped  in  cold  water  and  chill.  Remove  from  mold  to  platter 
for  serving,  or  cut  in  slices. 

JELLIED  VEGETABLES  LUXURO 

Soak  one  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  in  one-half  cup  cold  water  ten  minutes.  Add  one-half  cup  mild  vinegar, 
two  cups  boiling  water,  one-half  cup  sugar  and  one  teaspoonful  salt.  Strain  and  when  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  add  any 
left-over  vegetables  on  hand,  such  as  string  beans,  peas,  beets,  chopped  cabbage,  a  few  stalks  of  celery,  a  little  cucumber  or 
pepper.     Turn  into  mold,  first  dipped  in  cold  water  and  chill.     May  be  served  with  or  without  mayonnaise  and  lettuce. 

UNBAKED  CUSTARD 

Soak  one-half  envelope  of  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  in  one-fourth  cup  cold  water  ten  minutes.  Make  a  custard  of 
two  egg  yolks,  one-third  cup  sugar,  a  few  grains  of  salt  and  two  cups  milk.  Add  soaked  gelatine  to  the  hot  custard  and, 
when  nearly  cool,  add  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  until  stiff,  two-thirds  cup  stale  cake  crumbs  and  one  teaspoonful  vanilla.  Turn 
into  small  cups,  first  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  chill.     Any  left-over  cocoa  may  be  used  instead  of  the  milk. 

MUFFINS  OR  POP-OVER  CREAM  PUFFS 

If  pop-overs  are  left  from  breakfast,  make  an  opening  in  each  one  just  large  enough  to  fill  the  center.  For  six  pop- 
overs  take  one-half  cup  cream,  two  tablespoonf uls  sugar  and  one-half  teaspoonful  vanilla,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  one  teaspoonful 
Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine,  softened  in  one-fourth  cup  milk  ten  minutes  and  dissolved  over  hot  water.  When  mixture  is 
cool,  fill  pop-overs. 

Not  only  does  Knox  Gelatine  make  up  into  many  low-cost  dishes,  but  it  is  an  economy  in  itself, 
for  one  box  makes  twenty-four  individual  servings  or  provides  a  family  of  six  with  four  delicious 
salads  or  desserts  for  four  different  meals. 

If  you  would  like  other  suggestions  for  attractive 

■^%'^l::-^^<:^^-^''  ^^       low-cost    dishes,    write    for    my    booklets  —  "Food 

Economy"  and  "Dainty  Desserts."     They  are  free 

of  charge.     Just  enclose   a   2-cent  stamp  to  cover 

postage  charges  and  mention   your  grocer's   name. 


KNOX 

5PARKUHQ 


ElatiH£ 


Any  domestic  science  teacher  can  have  sufficient  gelatine 
for  her  class,  if  she  will  write  me  on  school  stationery,  stating 
quantity  and  when  needed. 

"Wherever  a  recipe  calls  for  Gelatine  —  it  means  KNOX** 

MRS.  CHARLES  B.  KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 

107  Knox  Avenue.  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
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The   new    Victory    Crawford 

makes  your  kitchen  a  more 

efficient  workshop 

It  saves  you  time  and  steps.  And  saves 
space,  too.  for  it's  only  43  inches  from  end 
to  end. 

Yet.  compact  as  it  is.  it  has  room  for  nine 
kettles  —  four  on  the  coal  griddles  and  five 
on  the  gas  burners.  And  there  are  two  gas 
ovens  and  a  broiler,  as  well  as  a  large  coal 
oven.  This  gives  you  six  and  a  half  square 
feet  of  oven  space,  which  you  can  double  by 
using  the  racks. 

And  it's  the  only  range  made  in  which  you 
can  bake  in  three  ovens  and  use  the  broiler 
at  the  same  time! 

The  Victory  Crawford  is  a  range  you'll  want 
the  minute  you  see  it.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  it  to  you  and  to  explain  its  many  exclu- 
sive, up-to-the-minute  features. 


Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 


WALKER  &  PRATT  MFG.  CO. 

BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Highest  Quality  Ranges 
Furnaces  and  Boilers 


i^S. 


Brown:  "What's  old  Jones  doing 
now?" 

Robinson:  "Oh,  he's  working  his  son's 
way  through  college."  ■ — •  Londo7i  Mail. 


If  a  man  has  a  great  deal  to  say,  you 
may  be  sure  that  it  won't  take  him  very 
long  to  say  it.  —  Nezu  York  Evening  Sun. 

"Say,  Porter,  that  Isn't  right;  one's  a 
black  shoe  an'  the  other  Is  a  tan."  "Dat's 
a  funny  thing,  boss;  you  am  de  second 
man  dis  morning  what  tole  me  dat." 

Life. 

Cooking  for  Profit 

By  Alice  Bradley 


Principal,  Aliss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery: 
Cooking  Editor,  Woman's  Home  Companion 


T 


HE  demand  for  home-cooked  food 
Is  constant  everywhere.  Many 
"born  cooks"  have  succeeded  In 
building  up  a  more  or  less  successful 
business  In  this  line.  Many  more  women 
need  to  earn  money  and  still  maintain 
their  homes  Intact,  but  do  not  know  hiow 
to  go  about  establishing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness in  home-cooked  foods,  catering,  etc. 

We  are  having  a  new  correspondence 
course,  written  especially  for  such  women, 
by  Miss  Bradley,  the  well-known  au- 
thority on  cookery  and  catering.  It 
explains.  In  detail,  just  how  to  prepare 
food  "good  enough  to  sell";  just  what 
to  cook,  with  many  choice  recipes;  how 
to  establish  a  reputation  and  a  constant 
profitable  market,  how  to  cater  for  all 
entertainments;  how  to  conduct  a  prof- 
itable boarding  house  or  small  hotel;  how 
to  run  successful  tea  rooms,  cafeterias, 
lunch  rooms,  etc.  ^ 

The  outlay  for  equipment  Is  little  or 
nothing,  and  the  fee  for  the  course  Is  very 
moderate,  and  may  be  paid  on  easy  terms. 
The  course  is  In  twelve  lessons,  to  be  sent 
weekly,  and  the  correspondence  Instruc- 
tion Is  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Bradley.  Our  two  "Household  Helpers" 
are  Included  to  show  how  to  gain  the 
time  for  money-making  work.  For  full 
details  and  synopsis  write  to  American 
School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th 
Street,   Chicago,   Illinois. — Jdv.     ^ 
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It's  All  in  the  Seasoning 

That  indescribably  "different  taste"  between  a  home-cooked  meal 
and  a  meal  prepared  by  a  famous  chef  is  merely  the  difference  in  the 
seasoning  of  things. 

Knowing  how  to  season  is  what  makes  a  famous  chef.  He  uses  any 
number  of  ingredients  in  almost  every  dish  —  and  it  is  the  combination 
of  all  of  them  in  the  right  proportions  that  produces  that  wonderfully 
delicious  "different  taste." 

FAUST  CHILE  POWDER 

was  originated  by  Henry  Dietz,  the  chef  of  the  historical, 
world-famous  Faust  Cafe,  and  now  Bevo  Mill.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  spices,  herbs,  seeds,  paprika,  chile  pepper  and 
other  seasonings.  It's  the  seasoning  you  must  use  if  you  want 
your  dishes  to  rival  those  prepared  by  famous  chefs,  and  it's 
the  seasoning  you  WILL  use  if  you  try  it  once.  Use  Faust 
Chile  Powder  in  all  salad  dressings,  in  all  relishes,  in  stews, 
soups,  chile  con  carne,  au  gratin  dishes,  etc. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  in  stock  now,  send  20c  to  cover  cost, 
packing  and   postage  of  a   can  of   Faust   Chile  Powder 
and  Recipe  Book. 

C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  and  Coffee  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  world-famous  Faust 
Instant  Coffee  and  Tea 
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Price's  vanilla 


Household  Help 


Look  for 

Price' M  Tropikid 

on  the  label 


Crisp  cookies,  delicious  cakes,  puddings 
and  home-made  ice  cream — all  made  with 
Price's  Vanilla! 

Price's — the  standard  vanilla  extract  for 

Dearly  70  years,  is  absolutely  pure,  rich 

in  flavor  and  just  right  in  strength. 

PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


I  teach  you  to  make  them  better  than 
you  ever  made  them  before — the  most 
delicious  Angel  Food  Cake  and  many  other  kinds, 
the  most  appetizing  cakes  you  ever  tasted. 
They  Sell  for  $3.00— Profit,  $2.00 
1  will  make  you  the  most  expert  cake-maker  in 
your  vicinity.  Your  cakes  will  be  praised  and 
sought  for.  Your  cakes  will  become  famous,  if 
you  make  them  by  the 

Osbom  Cake  Making  System 
My  methods  are  original.  They  never 
fail.  They  are  easy  to  learn;  you  are 
sure  to  succeed  the  very  first  time.  I 
have  taught  thousands.  I  can  teach  you. 
Let  me  send  you  particulars fkee. 


Dept. 
L-10 


MRS.  GRACE  OSBORN 
Bay  City  Michigan 


famous,  if 


SALAD  SECRETS 


100  recipes.  Brief  but  complete.  15c  by  rTiail.  100  Meat- 
less .recipes  15c  50  Sandwich  recipes  15c.  All  three  30c. 
B.  R.  BRIGGS,  250  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn   NY. 


ROBERTS 

Lightning  Mixer 
Beats  Everything 

Beats  eggs,  whips  cream,  churns  butter,  mixes 
gravies,  desserts  and  dressings,  and  does  the 
work  in  a  few  seconds.  Blends  and  mixes 
malted  milk,  powdered  milk,  bab.T  foods  and 
all  drinks. 

Simple  and  Strong.     Saves  work— easy 
to  clean.     Most  necessary  household 
article.    Used  by  200,000  housewives 
and   endorsed    by    leading  household 
magazines. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  this,  we  will  send 
prepaid   quart  size  $1.25,   pint  size  90c.     Far 
West  and  South,  quart  $1.40,  pint  $1.00. 
Recipe  book  fre^  with  mixer. 

NATIONAL  CO.       CAMBitiBtf  39.  boston,  mass. 


IF  you  could  engage  an  expert  cook  and  am 
expert  housekeeper  for  only  10  centa  a  week, 
with  no  board  or  room,  you  would  do  it, 
wouldn't  v'ou?  Of  course  you  would!  Well, 
that  is  all  our  "TWO  HOUSEHOLD  HELP- 
ERS" will  cost  you  the  first  year  —  nothing 
thereafter,  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  much  an  hour 
a  day,  7  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year  is  worth 
to  you."*  Many  workmen  get  $1  an  hour  — 
surely  your  time  is  worth  30  cents  an  hour. 
We  guarantee  these  "Helpers"  to  save  you 
at  least  an  hour  a  day,  worth  say  $2.10  a  week. 
Will  you  invest  the  10  cents  a  week  to  gain  $2 
weekly.^ 

And  the  value  our  "Helpers"  give  you  in 
courage  and  inspiration,  in  peace  of  mind,  in 
the  satisfaction  of  progress,  in  health,  happiness 
and  the  joy  of  living,  —  is  above  price.  In  mere 
dollars  and  cents,  they  will  save  their  cost 
twelve  times  a  year  or  more. 

These  helpers,  "Lessons  in  Cooking"  and 
"Household  Engineering"  were  both  prepared 
as  home-study  courses,  and  as  such  have  been 
tried  out  and  approved  by  thousands  of  our 
members.  Thus  they  have  the  very  highest 
recommendation.  Nevertheless  we  are  willing 
to  send  them  in  book  form,  on  a  week's  free 
trial  in  your  own  home.     Send  the  coupon. 


Household  Engineering 

Scientific  Management 

in  the  Home 

by  Mrs.  Christine  Frede- 
rick. 544  pp.,  134  Illus.. 
i  Leather  Style.  Gold 
Stamped.  CONTENTS: 
The  Labor-Saving  Kitchen; 
Plans  and  Methods;  Help- 
ful Household  Tools; 
Methods  of  Cleaning;  Food 
and  Food  Planning;  Prac- 
tical Laundry  Work;  Fam- 
ily Finance;  Efficient  Pur- 
chasing; The  Servantless 
Household;  Planning  the 
Efficient  Home;  Health 
and  Personal  Efficiency. 


tb 


Lessons     in     Cooking 

Through   Preparation 

of  Meals 

bv    Robinson    &    Hammel 
500    pp.    Illus.,    }    Leather) 
Style.  Gold     Stamped 

CONTENTS:  Menus  with 
recipes    for   12   weeks   an 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOB  PRE- 
PARING EACH  MEAL.  Menus! 
and  Dir^-ctions  for  Formal! 
and  Informal  Dinners, 
Luncheons,  Suppers,  etc. 
12  Special  .\rticles:  Serving.i 
Dish  Washing,  Candy  Mak-' 
ing,  etc.  Also  Balanced 
Diet,  Food  Value,  Ways  of 
Reducing  Costs,  etc. 


Membership  Free,  With  the  books  to  in- 
clude: a.  All  personal  questions  answered,  b. 
All  Domestic  Science  books  loaned,  c.  Use  of 
Purchasing  Department,  d.  Bulletins  and  Econ- 
omy LetterS;  e.  Credit  on  our  full  Professional 
or  Home-Makers'  Correspondence  Courses. 

In  these  difficult  days  you  really  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  "Helpers."  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  and  family  to  give  them  a  fair 
trial.  You  cannot  realize  what  great  help  they 
will  give  you  till  you  try  them  —  and  the  trial 
costs  you  nothing.     Send  the  coupon. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  Chicago,  IlL 


A.  S.  H.  E.  — 503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Send  your  two  "HOUSEHOLD  HELPERS,"  prepaid, 
on  a  week's  trial,  in  the  de  Luxe  binding.  If  satisfactory,! 
will  send  you  $5  in  full  payment  (OR)  50  cents  and  $1  per 
motrth  for  five  months.  Membership  to  be  included  free. 
Otherwise  I  will  return  one  or  both  books  in  seven  days. 
(Regular  mail  price  $2.64  each.) 

Name  and 

Address 

Reference 
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A  Dishwasher  for$2.50! 

«eeps  hands  out  of  the  water,  no  wiping  of  dishes,  saves  J  the 
jme.  Consists  of  special  folding  dishdrainer,  special  wire 
.asket,  2  special  long-handled  brushes.  Full  directions  for  use. 
■ent  prepaid  for  $2.50  or  C.  O.  D.   Full  refund  if  not  satisfactory 

vm.  School  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 


1S4%IF 


CHILD'SNAPKIN  CLIPS  ^^^f.oii^ai;:^^ 

A  gift  to  delight  any  child.  Choice  of  five  loved  ani- 
mals. Made  of  Boring  nickel  silver,  finely  silver  plated 
2U  in.  hi^h.  Order  by  name.  Price  postpaid  in  U.  S. 
$1.00  each. 

Gets  The 
KenielOutWhole! 


Cracks  any  Pecan,  Walnut,  Brazil 
Nut.Filbert,  etc.— without  crushing 
kernel!  Ko  scattered,  flyinp:  shells, 
pinched    fingtirs   or  lost  tempers. 

IDEAL  NUT  CRACKER 

Just  a  quick  easy  turn  of  the 
hantile  bring;s  the  kernel  out 
whole,  !^o  simple  a  child  can 
do  it.  No  levers,  springs 
or  clamps.  Lasts  forever. 
Thousands  in  use.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Order 
early  for  Xmas. 
Styles.  PlainnicktlplatedeOe 
Styled.  Highly  polish' d  "86c 
Postage  paid  anrwhere  in  U.  S. 

COOK  ELECTRIC  CO. 

9(^  W.VanBuren,Chicafi:o.lU. 


UNCLE  JOHN'S  SYRUP 

as  deliciously  satisfying 
for  sweetening  and 
flavoring  puddings, 
sauces  and  frostings  as 
it  is  on  griddle  cakes, 
hot  biscuits  and  juicy 
baked  apples!     Try  it. 

Order  a  can  today — 3  convenient  sizes 

New  England  Maple  Syrup  Co. 

Winter  Hill  Station       ::       :;       Boston,  Mass. 

Fine  on  ,^ 
Griddle  1 1 
CaKcs 
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SAVE  MEAT -SAVE  MONEY 


|C1UD«, 


With    every    roast    of 
meat,  poultry  and  ( 
and    every    b.-iked 
fish,  servo  a  lib- 
eral amount  of 
STUFFING    or 
DRESSING    fla. 
vored  with  Bell's 
Seasoning.     In- 
crease the  pie; 
ure  and  decrerise 
the  cost.    Hotel 
chefs    recom 
mend   it.     If 
your    grocer 
will  not  sup- 
ply you  send 
10c  for  snm- 
pie  package. 

«tk  Graeers  For  BELL'S  SEASONING 


f?fLLS 


!sa>o« 


i^^'^m 


FOR  AUTOMOBILES 


Furniture,  Leather  Upholstery 

Varnished,    Painted   and 

Enameled  Surfaces 

and  Windshields 


Makes  Old  Cars  and  Old 
Furniture  Look  Like  New 


WARRANTED  FREE  FROM 
ACID  AND  GREASE 


$1.00 
1.50 


WILL  NOT  BURN 

Pint  Screw  Top  Cans 
Quart  " 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 
Cash  with  order 

Local  agents  wanted  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Send  Postal  for  Booklet  and  agents '  prices. 

SAWYER     CRYSTAL     BLUE     CO. 

Sole  Selling  Agents 
88  Broad  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 


Two  New  Household  Helpers 

On  10  days'  free  trial!  They  save  you  at  least  an  hour  a  day, 
worth  at  only  30  cents  an  hour,  $2.10  a  week.  Cost  only  the 
10  cents  a  week  for  a  year.  Membership  free.  Send  postcard 
or  note  for  details  of  these  "helpers," — our  two  new  home- 
study  courses,  now  in  book  form  or  $5.00  in  full  payment. 

AM.   SCHOOL  OF    HOME  ECONOMICS,    503  W.  69th  ST.,  CHICAGO 


How  CHldren 
Love  Junket! 

Even  when  they  don't  like  milk, 
they  will  ask  for  more  Junket — 
which  is  simply  milk  in  a  more 
attractive  and  readily  digestible 
form. 


Junke 

^    MADEft^iMMILK 


Let  them  have  all  they  want  of  it, 
because  it  is  among  the  best  foods  they 
could  eat. 

It  is  delicious  to  the  taste,  and  whole- 
some and  nourishing. 

When  ice  cream  is  made  with  a  Jun- 
ket Tablet  it  not  only  requires  less 
cream  and  produces  ice  cream  of  a 
smooth,  velvety  texture,  but  the  cream 
is  then  more  easily  digestible. 

Junket  Tablets  are  sold  by  grocers 
and  druggists  everywhere. 


Nesnah — 

the 

Powdered 

Junket 

Is  the  same  as  Junket 
Tablets,  except  it  is 
in  powdered  form  and 
already  sweetened 
and  flavored.  It 
comes  in  6  pure 
vors,   delicious   i 


The  Junket  Folks 
Little  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Factory: 

Chr.  Hansen's 

Canadian  Laboratory 

Toronto,  Ont. 
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What  are  your  problems  of  cookery? 

Let  our  Domestic  Science  Department  answer  them.  This 
service  is  given  without  charge  to  housewives^  domestic 
science  teachers,  and  others  interested  in  food  preparation. 


Here  are  some  questions 
we  answer  for  you : 

How  to  buy  good  meat  most 
economically. 

What  to  serve  at  parties. 

When  canned  meats  can  help 
you  lighten  kitchen  work. 

How  to  make  your  table  most 

attractive. 
What  is  a  '* balanced"  meal? 
Menus  for  every  day. 

♦         ♦ 

How  other  women  value 

our  service 

"l  want  to  thank  you  and  your  company 
for  the  meat  charts.  For  years  I  have 
wanted  just  such  charts  to  use  in  my 
cookinir  classes— the  girls  all  seem  to 
understand  the  different  cuts  so  much 
better  with  the  colored  charts. 
"Regina  Spellman  Home  Economics. 
"3316  Troost  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo." 

"I  wish  to  acknowledge  your  charts  on 
beef,  pork  and  mutton  chops.  They  are 
the  finest  of  their  kind  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  have  wondered  if  you  have  sent  these 
charts  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  University  of  Idaho.  We  had 
nothing  nearly  so  good  on  the  subject 
when  I  was  there. 

"C.  W.  McCullough,  Craigh,  Mont." 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  Wil- 
son Meat  Charts  not  only  for  their 
appearance  but  their  informative  value. 
"I  think  they  are  so  splendid  that  I 
want  to  use  them  in  an  early  issue  of 
GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  in  the 
department  of  Cookery.  Have  we  the 
permission  of  your  firm? 
"Mildred  Maddocks,  Director,  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute." 


T  TQUSEKEEPING  and  home  management 
-^  ^  have  become  a  practical  science.  Selecting, 
buying  and  serving  food  in  the  right  way  has 
greater  money  importance  today  than  ever  before. 
Yet  these  things  are  easier,  because  someone  else 
has  already  worked  out  the  problems  that  confront 
you. 

You  can  find  out  how  to  buy  more  economically. 
You  can  know  just  what  nourishment  your  family 
will  get  from  a  certain  cut  of  meat.  You  can  turn 
to  a  chart  giving  a  wide  choice  of  meats  and  vege- 
tables which  constitute  a  **balanced"  meal.  You 
can  have  recipes  worked  out  to  fit  modern  cook- 
ing conditions.  These  and  an  endless  number  of 
other  facts  are  at  your  command  by  the  use  of  a 
postage  stamp. 

Let  Our  Domestic  Science 
Department  Help  You 

Miss  Eleanor  Lee  Wright,  Director  of  the 
Domestic  Science  Department  of  Wilson  &  Co.  is 
at  your  service.  Her  department  is  open  to  house- 
wives, clubs,  schools  and  teachers.  She  will  answer 
other  specific  questions.  She  will  send  you  interest- 
ing reprints  of  articles  on  *'The  Economic  and 
Dietetic  Value  of  Jams  and  Jellies — Canned  Fruits 
— or  Canned  Meats."  There  are  motion  pictures, 
slides,  charts  and  printed  lectures  to  cover  many 
phases  of  food  preparation.  Write  for  the  informa- 
tion you  wish — it  is  given  free. 


Write  a  letter  or  mail  the  coupon 

Get  a  copy  of  "Wilson's  Meat  Cookery," 
handsomely  illustrating  meat  cuts  in  color 
and  telling  how  to  buy  most  economically. 
Settle  your  problems  and  questions  today  by 
using  this  free  service. 


r\ 


WILSON  &   CO. 


\y    \y 


ynM 


WILSON  &  CO.,  Chicago,  111.      Dept.  C. 
Please  send  me  information  on  articles  checked  below: 

□    Wilson's  Meat  Cookery 

D    I^eaflet  on 

D    Meat  Charts. 

a     Information  about  teacher's  material  for  instruc 
tion  in 


Name 


Address, 
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You  Need  Not  Cook  This  Icing 

Do  you  realize  how  many  tempting,  economical  ways 
there  are  for  using  Carnation  Milk  in  the  kitchen  ?  Try 
this  recipe  for  uncooked  icing: 

Four  tablespoons  Carnation  Milk.  Three  tablespoons  raelted  butter.  One-half  teaspoon 
vanilla.  One-half  teaspoon  salt.  Three  and  one-half  cups  powdered  sugar.  Cream 
some  of  the  sugar  and  milk.  Add  more  sugar  until  proper  consistency.  Spread  on 
cake  and  set  away  in  cool  'place.    Chocolate  or  fruit  coloring  may  be  added  if  desired. 

There  are  more  than  one  hundred  tested  recipes  to  be  found 
in  the  Carnation  Cook  Book  which  will  be  sent  free  on 
request.  Carnation  Milk  is  pure  cows'  milk,  evaporated 
to  the  consistency  of  cream  and  sterilized.  Economical, 
convenient,  pure  —  it  is  sold  by  grocers  everywhere. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Company 

1058  Consumers  Building,  Chicago  1058  Stuart  Building,  Seattle 


Carnation  HJ  Milk 


'From  Contented  Cows 


Sold  by  Grocers 
Everywhere 

The  label  is  red  and  white 
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Your  Pickling-Time  Helper— 

STIGKNEY  &  POOR'S 
WHOLE  MIXED  SPICE 

A  three-ounce  box  of  Stickney  &  Poor's  Whole  Mixed  Spices 
will  furnish  flavor  and  zest  for  100  small  cucumber  pickles  and  is  as 
economical  for  chili  sauce,  piccalilli,  and  all  your  other  pickling.  A 
recipe  for  real,  old-fashioned  cucumber  pickles  is  printed  on  every  box. 


Real  Old-Fashioned  Cucumber  Pickles 

One  cupful  of  salt  dissolved  in  enough  boiling  water  to  cover  100 
small  cucumbers.  Let  them  stand  two  days  in  a  covered  jar.  Drain 
and  wipe  each  cucumber  carefully  and  put  in  empty  jar  with  a  good 
sized  onion  full  of  cloves  and  a  small  piece  of  alum.  Put  i  pound  of 
Stickney  &  Poor's  Whole  Mixed  Spice  in  a  muslin  bag  and  boil  a  few 
minutes  with  enough  vinegar  to  cover  the  cucumbers.  Put  the  bag 
in  the  jar  and  pour  on  the  vinegar. 


* 


ORDER  NOW  FROM  YOUR  GROCER 

STICKNEY  &  POOR  SPICE  COMPANY 

1815— Century  Old  — Century  Honored  — 1920 

Mustard-Spices    BOSTON  and  HALIFAX   Seasonings-Flavorings 
The  Only  Manufacturers  of  Pure  Mustards  in  the  N.  E.  States 


Jjyjj 
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Jaill/e 


A  IVjhite  //oce  sc'C/&:%s 


IS  a  common  topic  ofintere^ 
in  the  intimacy  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  homes 
where  its  deliciousness.  un- 
iformity and  aftogfether  high 
character  are  recogrrized  and 
.  thoroughly  appreciated. 

}  "WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE" 
>^^  should  easily  ^rik^yoi/r  \x\' 
\     tere^.    \bur  grocer  has  it  or 
can  easily  procure  it  for^ou. 

1-3-5  Ib.Packag^es  Only 

NEVER  >SOLDlN  BULK. 
DWlNELL-WRli^HT  Ca 

/=>v>7  c//o^/  Co^e  /^ocLiy/er^r 

BOSTON CHICAGO 


'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 
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This  New  Range  Is  A 
,Wonder  For  Cooking' 

Although  less  than  four  feet  long  it  can  do  every  kind 
of  cooking  for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in  summer 
or  by  coal   or  wood  when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 

There  is  absolutely  no  danger  in  this  combination,  as 

the  gas  section  is  as  entirely  separate  from  the  coal 
section  as  if  placed  in  another  part  of  the  kitchen. 

Note  the  two  gas 
ovens  above  —  one 

for  baking,  glass 
paneled  and  one  for 
broiling  with  white 
enamel  door.     The 


r^H 
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Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Range 


The  Range  that  "Makes  Cooking  Easy' 


large  square  oven  below  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood.    | 

See  the  cooking  surface  when  you  want  to  rush  things— five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal.      The  entire  range  is  always  available 

as  both  coal  and  gas  ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same  time,  using 
one  for  meats  and  the  other  for  pastry.      It  Makes  Cooking  Easy. 

gf\%  Gold  Medal  « 

G^enwood 

Write  to-dajr  for  handsome  free  booklet  165  that  tells  all  about  it,  to 

Weir  Stove  Co.,    Taunton,  Mass.      Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Glenwood 
Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranges,  Heatinff  Stoves  and  Furnaces. 
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Enjoy  Unlimited  Use  of  Your 
Electric  Light  and  Appliances 

Use  your  electrical  conveniences  wherever  and 
whenever  you  want  to.  Have  light  at  the  same  time 
and  without  the   bother  of  removing  bulbs.    The 


makes  electricity  and  the  pleasure  of 
owning  electrical  conveniences,  time, 
labor  and  money  saving  appliances 
actually  double  in  value. 

Fits  any  and  all  electric  light 
sockets.  A  twist  of  the  wrist  and 
it's  done. 

**Every  Wired  Home  Needs 
Three  or  More*' 

At  Your  Dealer  s 


Made  Only  by 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO, 


Chicago 


New  York 


Ask  your  Dealer  about  the  Benjamin  903  Szvivel  At- 
tachment Plug  for  Electrical  Appliance  Cords.  It 
screws  into  the  socket  without  twisting  the  cord  and  pro- 
longs its  useful  life  greatly. 
Benjamin  No.  2452  Shade 
Holders  enable  you  to  use  any  shade 
with  your  Two-  Way  Plugs. 
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Experience   has  shown  that  the  most  satisfactory  way 

to  enlarge  the  subscription  list  of  American  Cookery  is  through  its  present  subscri- 
bers, who  personally  can  vouch  for  the  value  of  the  publication.  To  make  it  an 
object  for  subscribers  to  secure  new  subscribers,  we  offer  the  following  premiums: 

CONDITIONS  :  Premiums  are  not  g^iven  with  a  subscription  or  for  a  renewal,  but  only 
— to  present  subscribers,  for  securing  and  sending  to  us  new  yeariy  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.50  each.  The  number  of  new  subscriptions  requited  to  secure  each  premium  is  cleariy 
stated  below  the  description  of  each  premium. 

Transportation  i«  or  is  not  paid  as  stated. 


INDIVIDUAL    INITIAL    JELLY    MOULDS 

Serve  Eggs,  Fish  and  Meats  in  Aspic; 
Coffee  and  Fruit  Jelly;  Pudding  and  other 
desserts  with  your  initial  letter  raised  on 
the  top.  Latest  and  daintiest  novelty  for 
the  up-to-date  hostess.  To  remove  jelly 
take  a  needle  and  run  it  around  inside  of 
mould,  then  immerse  in  warm  water;  jelly 
will  then  come  out  in  perfect  condition. 
Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  these. 
You  cannot  purchase  them  at  the  stores. 


This  shows  the  jelly  turned  from  the  mould 
Set  of  six  (6),  any    initial,  sent   postpaid    for   (1)   new  subscription. 


Thi^  shows   mould 
(upside    down) 


Cash  Price  75  cents. 


PATTY  IRONS' 


As'Jllustratfed,  are  used  to  make  dainty,  flaky 
pates'or  timbales;  delicate  pastry  cups  for  serv- 
ing hot  or  frozen  dainties,  creamed  vegetables, 
salads,  shell  fish,  ices,  etc.  Each  set  comes 
securely  packed  in  an  attractive  box  with  recipes 
and  full  directions  for  use.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
two  (2)  new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.50. 


SILVER'S 

SURE  CUT 

FRENCH  FRIED 
POTATO  CUTTER 

One  of  the  most 
modern  and  eflScient 
kitchen  helps  ever  in- 
vented. A  big  labor 
and  time  saver. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for 
one  (1)  new  subscrip- 
tion. Cash  price  75 
cents. 


FRENCH  ROLL  BREAD  PAN 


Best  quality  blued  steel.  6  inches  wide  by  1? 
long.  One  pan  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription      Cash  price,  75  cents 

SEAMLESS  VIENNA  BREAD  PAN 


Two  of  these  pans  sent,  postpaid  for  one  (1) 
new  subscription.  Cash  price,  75  cents  for  two 
pans. 


HEAVY  TIN  BORDER  MOULD 

Imported,  Round,  6  inch 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price,  75  cents. 
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PASTRY  BAG  AND  FOUR  TUBES 

(Bag  not  shown  in  cut) 

A  complete  outfit.  Practical  in  every  way.  Made 
especially  for  Bakers  and  Caterers.  Eminently  suit- 
able for  home  use. 

The  set  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price,  75  cents. 


THE  A.  M.  C. 
ORNAMENTER 

Rubber  pastry  bag  and 
twelve  brass  tubes,  assorted 
designs,  for  cake  decorat- 
ing. This  set  is  for  fine 
work,  while  the  set  des 
scribed  above  is  for  more 
general  use.  Packed  in  a 
wooden  box,  prepaid,  for 
two  (2)  new  subscriptions. 
Cash  price,  $1.50 


••RAPIDE'^ 
TEA  INFUSER 

Economic,  clean  and  con- 
venient. Sent,  prepaid,  for 
one  (1)  subscription.  Cash 
price,  75  cents. 


CAKE  ORNAMENTING  SYRINGE 

For  the  finest  cake  decorating.  Twelve  German 
silver  tubes,  fancy  designs.  Sent,  prepaid,  for  four  (4) 
new'subscriptions,     Cash  price,  $3.00. 


1 

I 

HOME 

CANDY 

MAKING 

1 

'  '  Mt 

.?::  ■    ■..      ■,^-  ■■'■.n\.-: -.vS-^^oV'.-.;;..,; 

m 

*    m    iH 

HOME  CANDY  MAKING 
OUTFIT 

Thermometer,  dipping  wire,  moulds,  and 
most  of  all,  a  book  written  by  a  professional 
and  practical  candy  maker  for  home  use.  Sent, 
prepaid,  for  four  (4)  new  subscriptions.  Cash 
price,  $3.00. 


The  only  reliable'^and  sure  way  to  make  Candy, 
Boiled  Frosting,  etc.,  is  to  use  a 

_D^      THERMOMETER 

Here  is  just  the  one  you  need.  Made 
especially  for  the  purpose  by  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  manufacturers  in  the 
country.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2) 
new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,   $1.50 


mi 


20-1 


r'^r 


FRUIT   CUTTER 


Cores  and  splits  apples,  pears  and 
quinces  into  six  pieces  with  one  opera- 
tion. Silver  plated,  turned  wooden 
tray.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription.     Cash  price,  75  cents. 
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Crisps  made  with  these  moulds 
representing  Hearts,  Diamonds, 
Clubs  and  Spades,  are  ideal  for 
serving  at  card-party  luncheons. 

The  bottom  of  the  center  space 
is  closed;  in  this  can  be  served  any 
creamed  meat,  oysters  or  vegeta- 
bles, garnished  around  the  edges 
with  parsley,  radishes  or  olives. 

Another  excellent  way  of  using 
is  to  set  the  shell  on  a  lettuce  leaf 
and  fill  with  salad;  or  fill  the  shell 
with  an  ice  or  ice  cream  and  gar- 
nish wath  fruit. 

Sent,  wath  recipes  and  direc- 
tions, postpaid,  for  two  (2)  new 
subscriptions.       Cash  Price  $1.50. 


3  Pint  Aluminum  Sauce  Pan 

First  Class  Heavy  Spun  Aluminum 

Sent,    postpaid,    as    premium    for    one    (1)    new 
subscriber.      Cash  price  75c. 


3  Pint  Aluminum  Double  Boiler 

A  heavy,  superior 
article.  An  absolute 
necessity  in  every 
kitchen.  Sent,  prepaid,  as 
premium  for  two  (2)  new 
subscriptions.  Cash  Price 
$1.50. 


Patent  Individual  Charlotte  Russe  Moulds 

Can  be  used,  not  only  in  making  charlotte  russe,  but  for  many  other 
dishes. 

Wherever  individual  moulds  are  called  for,  you  can  use  these. 

The  moulds  we  offer  are  made  by  a  patent  process.  They  have  no 
seams,  no  joints,  no  solder.     They  are  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  had. 

A  set  of  six  (6)  Patent  Charlotte  Russe  Moulds  will  be  sent  postpaid 
for  tw^o  (2)  new  subscriptions.      Cash  Price  $1.50. 


GOLDEN  ROD  CAKE  PAN 


For  "Waldorf  Triangles,""  "Golden  Rod  Cake," 
"Orange  Slice  Cake"  and  many  other  fancy  cakes. 
Substantially  made  of  the  best  tin.  Sent,  postpaid, 
for  one  (1)  new  subscription.      Cash  Price  75c. 


REMOVABLE  RING  MUFFIN  PAN 

Made  of  best  quality  blued  steel.  Strong  and  durable.  Size 
12  rings  2f  inches  diam.  Pan  8|  inches  by  11  inches.  Rings 
are  removable,  pan  may  be  used  for  cake  or  candy  making. 
Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription.      Cash  Price  75c. 
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The  Empire  Grape  Fruit  and  Orange  Knife 


Is  made  from  the  finest  cutlery  steel,  finely  tempered, 
curved  just  to  the  right  angle  and  ground  to  a  very  keen 
edge,  will  remove  the  center,  cut  cleanly  and  quickly 
around  the  edge  and  divide  the  fruit  into  segments  ready 
for  eating.  The  feature  of  the  blade  is  the  round  end, 
which  prevents  cutting  through  the  outer  skin,  A  grape 
fruit  knife  is  a  necessity,  as  grape  fruit  are  growing  so 
rapidly  in  popularity  as  a  breakfast  fruit.  Sent,  post- 
paid, for  one  (1)  new  subscriT)tioii.   Cash  Price  75  cents. 


Empire  Kitchen  Knives 


Highly  polished  rubberoid  finished 
handles. 

These  knives  have  blades  forged  from 
the  finest  cutlery  st.el,  highly  tempered 
and  ground  to  a  very  keen  edge.  These 
Knives  will  cut.  Two  knives,  as  shown 
above,  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription.      Cash  Price  75  cents. 


AMERICAN 
CRUSTY  ROLL  PAN 

Best  quality,  blued  steel.  9^  inches 
by  103^  inches.  Makes  6  delicious 
crusty  rolls.  Recipes  sent  with  each 
pan. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2)  new  sub- 
scriptions.    Cash  Price,  $1.50. 


FRENCH 
BUTTER  CURLER 

Unique  and  Convenient 

The    easiest    way    to    serve    butter. 


Full 


directions  with  each  curler. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
('a>h  price,  75  cents. 


LADY  FINGER  PAN 

Six  moulds  on  a    base.     Each    mould    4  3^^ 
nches    by     \14_    inches.      Extra    heavy    tin. 
tNicely    made.       Sent    postpaid,    for    two    (2) 
[lew  subscriptions.      Cash  price,  $1.50. 


ROTARY 

MINCING 

KNIFE 


Nickel  plated.  Ten  revolving  cutters.  Effect- 
ually chops  parsley,  mint,  onions,  vegetables, 
etc.,  and  the  shield  frees  the  knives  from  the 
materials   being  cut. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  Price   75   cents. 
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Send  for  free  pctch-^^ 
of  Ivory  Soap  Flakes 

—  snowlike  flakes  of 
genuine  Ivory  Soap, 
that  make  "Safe  Suds 
in  a  Second"  for  laun- 
dering the  finest  silks, 
chiffons,  georgettes, 
knitted  things,  flan- 
nels, and  sheer  fabrics, 
without  rubbing.  See 
how  easy  it  is  to  care 
for  your  lovely  clothes 
yourself,  at  practically 
no  expense.  For  free 
trial  size  package,  ad- 
dress Dept.  I -J,  The 
Procter  acGamble 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  p. 


HINwTING 

ONE  of  the  delights  of  using 
Ivory  Soap  is  that  it  does  not 
cling  to  your  skin  when  you  want  to 
rinse  it  off.  The  first  touch  of  clear 
water — warm  or  cold — carries  away 
the  bubbling  lather,  leaving  the  skin 
free  from  soap  and  dirt. 

This  perfect  rinsing  denotes  the  care 
and  skill  with  which  Ivory  is  made. 
It  contains  only  the  purest  ingredi- 
ents, perfectly  combined. 

This  is  why  Ivory  is  the  "right"  soap 
for  every  skin.  There  is  no  excess  oil 
to  leave  an  unsightly  shine;  no  excess 
alkali  to  make  the  skin  feel  hard  and 
drawn  and  dry  after  the  soap  itself  is 
gone. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99.^0 /»  PURE 
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Wonderful 
for  Linoleum! 


You'd  think  it  was  new 
linoleum  now,  wouldn't 
you?  1  here's  a  wonderful 
absorptive  power  in  that 
sof  tcrumbly  Bon  Ami  Pow- 
der-— it  drinks  up  grease 
and  grime  like  a  sponge! 


Made  in  both 
cake  and  powder  form. 


You  can  clean  linoleum 
by  any  other  method  you 
please  and  then  make  a  visi- 
bly cleaner  bright  spot  on 
it  with  Bon  Ami  Powder. 
For  linoleum,  congoleum 
or  oil  cloth. 


IE  TUDOR  PRESS,  BOSTON 


c 


A 
oin^orbm^CuD 


BAKERS  COCQ/l 

is  pure  and  delicious. 
Trade  mark  on  every 

package. 
WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  ltd. 


ESTABLISHCO  I700 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Established     ^C 

S^  BLUE 


AND, 


AMMONIA 

The  Ammonia  loosens  the  dirt, 
making  washing  easy.  The  Blue 
gives  the  only  perfect  finish. 


l^fcStf        The  People's 
Choice  for  Over 
Sixty  Years 


1858 


1920 


SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE   CO. 
88  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


"Choisa" 

Orange  Pekoe 

Ceylon  Tea 


A  Select  High-Grade  Tea 
at  a  Moderate  Price 


Pure 


Rich 


Fragrant 


An  Extra  Good 
Prepared  Mustan 


AT  ONLY 

lOc 

PER  TUMBLEII 

SLADE'; 

Prepare! 
MUSTAR 


Ask  Grocers  for  SLADE 'S  and  do  nl 
accept  inferior  goods 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

BOSTON  BROOKLINE 


D.  &.  L.  SLADE  C 

BOSTON,    MASS.,    U.  S.  A. 


vose 


PIANOS 


have  been  established  more  than  50  YEARS.      By  our  systei 
payments   every  family   in    moderate   circumstances   can   owl 
VOSE  piano.     We  take  old  instruments  in  exchan»;e  and  dell 
the  new  piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense.     Write  for  catalog  D  aiul  oxplanaU<| 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  160  Boylston  St..  Boston,  Ma 


MENUS  FOR  THANKSGIVING  DAY  \^  (^ 

AMERICAN 


RERY 


rOR-AVCRLY 
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-SCHCDLMAGAZINE 
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They  Couldn't  Wait 

because  they  know  her  cake  is 
always  even,  fine-grained  and 
delicious  since  she  commenced  using 

RUMFORD 

The  Wholesome  Baking  Powder 

Housewives,  everywhere,  who  are  the  best  cooks  are  more  and  more  com* 

ing  to  makeRumford  their  final  and  regular  choice  because  they  have  learned 

by  experience  that  Rumford  is  the  best  baking  powder  at 

the  price  and  there  is  no  better  baking  powder  at  any  price. 

Get  a  can  from  your  grocer,  today;  try  it  and  everything 
you  bake  will  be  fine-grained,  light  and  delicious — per- 
fectly leavened — used  over  quarter  of  a  century  Rumford 
has  never  spoiled  a  halting. 

FreeCookBook.   Let  us  send  you  your  copy  of  Janet  McKenzie  Hill's  helpful  and 
interesting  cook  book  "The  Rumford  Way  of  Cookery  and  Household  Economy." 

Providence/  R.  L 


Rumford  Company 

K77 
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Norton's 


FREE    RUNNING 


Salt 


^IPOUSI 


^sEneaiKEijajj^^i^ 


M  O  RTO  N'S 
SALT 


'T'HE  tendency  of  the  times 
is  to  buy  the  best  and  make 
it  go  the  farthest. 

In  your  pantry,  on  your  table, 
Morton  Salt  will   do 
that  for  you. 

Morton  Salt  is  crystal 
pure — it  pours  in  any 
weather — out  of  the 
blue  pantry  package 


with  the  sensible  spout  and 
out  of  the  table  cellars. 

Because  you  can  use  it  accu^ 
rately  it's  the  most  economical 
salt.  And  because  it 
never  lumps  or  cakes, 
the  most  convenient. 
"The  Salt  of  the  Earth" 

Morton  Salt  Co. 

CHICAGO 


Tvhen  it  rains 
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Give  the  Fall  Bride  a  copy  of  this  New  Edition 
of  America' s  Leading  Cook  Book 

The  BOSTON  COOKING- 
SCHOOL  COOK  BOOK 

By  FANNIE  MERRITT  FARMER 

P)R  many  years  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  all  cook  books, 
this  New  Edition  contains  in  addi- 
tion to  its  fund  of  general  informa- 
tion, 2,117  recipes,  all  of  which 
have  been  tested  at  Miss  Farmer's 
Boston  Cooking-School,  together 
with  additional  chapters  on  the 
Cold-Pack  Method  of  Canning,  on 
the  Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables, and  on  Food  Values. 


r7Jff.ool 
Wook 

former 


fa0i^ 


MISS  Farmer's  Cook  Book  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  scientific, 
most  practical,  and  serviceable  work  of  its  kind.  It 
contains  the  classification  and  correct  proportions  of 
food,  tables  of  measurements  and  weights,  time  tables 
for  cooking,  menus,  and  much  information  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

"  The  Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Book  is  one  of  the  volumes  to  which  good  housewives 
pin  their  faith,  on  account  of  its  accuracy,  its  economy,  its  clear,  concise  teachings,  and  its  vast 
number  of  new^  recipes." —  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 

''The  best  cook  book  on  the  market."  —  Woman's  World,  New  York. 

]|  The  recipes  are  compounded  with  a  knowledge  of  thescience  of  cooking."  —  The  Outlook- 

"  As  a  household  companion,  for  mistress  or  maid,  and  guide  to  the  art  of  Cookery,  it  is  all 
that  can  well  be  desired."  —  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine. 

133  Illustrations  $2.50  net 


656  Pages 


For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 
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Books  on  Household  Economics 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY  presents  the  following  as  a 
list  of  representative  works  on  household  economics.  Any  of  the  books  will  be  sent  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  price. 

Special  rates  made  to  schools,  clubs  and  persons  wishing  a  number  of  books.  Write  for  quota- 
tion on  the  list  of  books  you  wish.  We  carry  a  very  large  stock  of  these  books.  One  order  to  us 
saves  eflfort  and  express  charges.     Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Dainties.     Mrs.  Rorer $1.00 

Diet  for  the  Sick.     Mrs.  Rorer 2.00 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity. 

Thompson 1.00 

Dishes  and  Beverages  of  the  Old  South. 

McCulloch- Williams 1.50 

Domestic  Art  in  Women's  Education. 

Cooley 1.40 

Domestic      Science      in      Elementary 

Schools.     Wilson 1.20 

Domestic  Service.     Lucy  M.  Salmon .  . .   2.25 

Dust  and  Its  Dangers.     Pruden 1.25 

Easy  Entertaining.     Benton 1.50 

Economical    Cookery.       Marion    Harris 

Neil 2.00 

Efficient  Kitchen.     Child 1.60 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Cookery.     Williams  and  Fisher 1.40 

Encyclopaedia  of  Foods  and  Beverages.  10.00 
Equipment     for     Teaching     Domestic 

Science.     Kinne 80 

Etiquette  of  New  York  Today.    Learned  1  60 

Etiquette  of  Today.     Ordway 1.00 

European      and      American      Cuisine. 

Lemcke 4.00 

Every  Day  Menu  Book.  Mrs.  Rorer....  1.50 
Every  Woman's  Canning  Book.    Hughes     .75 

Expert  Waitress.     A.  F.  Springsteed 1.25 

Feeding  the  Family.     Rose 2.10 

First  Principles  of  Nursing.      Anne   R. 

Manning 1.00 

Food  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  Con- 
valescent.    Fannie  M.  Farmer 2.50 

Food  and  Feeding.     Sir  Henry  Thompson  2.00 

Food  and  Flavor.     Finck 3.00 

Foods    and     Household    Management. 

Kinne  and  Cooley 1.40 

Food  and  Nutrition.     Bevier  and  Ushir  1.00 

Food  Products.     Sherman 2.40 

Food     and    Sanitation.       Forester    and 

Wigley 1.00 

Food  and   the  Principles  of  Dietetics. 

Hutchinson 4.25 

Food  for  the  Worker.     Stern  and  Spitz.  1.00 
Food  for  the  Invalid  and  the  Convales- 
cent.    Gibbs 75 

Food    Materials    and    Their   Adultera- 
tions.    Richards 1.00 

Food  Study.     Wellman 1  10 

Food  Values.     Locke 1  75 

Foods  and  Their  Adulterations.  Wiley  6.00 
Franco-American  Cookery  Book.  D^li^e  4.50 

French  Home  Cooking.     Low 1.50 

Fuels  of  the  Household.  Marian  White  .75 
Furnishing  a  Modest  Home.  Daniels  1.25 
Furnishing  the  Home  of  Good  Taste. 

Throop 4.00 

Golden  Rule  Cook  Book  (600  Recipes  for 
Meatless  Dishes).     Sharpe 2.50 


A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work.  Chambers.  $1.00 
Allen,    The,     Treatment    of    Diabetes. 

Hill  and  Eckman 1.00 

American  Cook  Book.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill  1.50 
American  Meat  Cutting  Charts.     Beef, 

veal,  pork  lamb  —  4  charts,  mounted  on 

cloth  and  rollers 10.00 

American  Salad  Book.  M.  DeLoup.  ...  1  50 
Around  the  World  Cook  Book.  Barroll  2.50 
Art  and  Economy  in  Home  Decorations. 

Priestman 1.50 

Art  of  Home  Candy- Making  (with  ther- 
mometer, dipping  -wiref  etc.) 3.00 

Art  of  Right  Living.     Richards. 50 

Bacteria,    Yeasts    and    Molds    in    the 

Home.     H.   W.  Conn 1.48 

Better  Meals  for  Less  Money.  Greene  1.35 
Book  of  Entrees.  Mrs  Janet  M.  Hill.  .  .  2.00 
Boston  Cook  Book.  Mary  J.  Lincoln..  2.25 
Boston     Cooking-School     Cook     Book. 

Fannie  M.  Farmer 2.50 

Bread  and  Bread-Making.  Mrs.  Rorer.  .75 
Breakfasts,    Luncheons    and    Dinners. 

Chambers 1.25 

Bright  Ideas  for  Entertaining.  Linscott  .75 
Business,  The,  of  the  Household.  Taber  2.50 
Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings.  Mrs.  Rorer  1.00 
Cakes,  Pastry  and  Dessert  Dishes.    Janet 

M.  Hill 2.00 

Candies  and  Bonbons.     Neil 1.50 

Candy  Cook  Book.     Alice  Bradley 1.50 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Mrs.  Rorer.  .  1.00 
Canning,  Preserving  and  Jelly  Making. 

Hill 1.60 

Canning,      Preserving     and     Pickling. 

Marion  H.  Neil 1.50 

Care  and   Feeding  of  Children.     L.  E. 

Holt.  M.D 1.25 

Catering  for  Special  Occasions.    Farmer  1.50 

Century     ook  Book.     Mary  Ronald 3.00 

Chafing-Dish  Possibilities.  Farmer.  .  .  ,  1.50 
Chemistry  in  Daily  Life.  Lassar-Cohn.  .  2.25 
Chemistry    of    Cookery.       W.     Mattieu 

Williams 2.25 

Chemistry   of   Cooking   and    Cleaning. 

Richards  and  Elliot 1.00 

Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things.  Sadtler  2.00 
Chemistry    of     Food     and     Nutrition. 

Sherman 2.10 

Cleaning  and  Renovating.    E.  G.  Osman  1.20 

Clothing  for  Women.     L.  L  Baldt 2.50 

Cook  Book  for  Nurses.  Sarah  C.  Hill ...  .75 
Cooking  for  Two.     Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill. .   2.25 

Cost  of  Cleanness.     Richards 1.00 

Cost  of  Food.     Richards 1.00 

Cost  of  Living.     Richards 1.00 

Cost  of  Shelter.     Richards 1.00 

Course     in     Household     Arts.        Sister 

Loretto  B.  Duff 1.10 
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Handbook  for  Home  Economics.  Flagg  $0.75 
Handbook  of  Hospitality  for  Town  and 

Country.     Florence  H.  Hall 1.50 

Handbook  of  Invalid  Cooking.     Mary  A. 

Boland 2.50 

Handbook  on  Sanitation.     G.  M.  Price, 

M.D 1.50 

Healthful  Farm  House,  The.     Dodd.  .  .      .60 
Home       and       Community       Hygiene. 

Broadhurst 2.50 

Home  Candy  Making.    Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Home  Economics.      Maria  Parloa 2.00 

Home  Economics  Movement 75 

Home  Furnishing.     Hunter 2.50 

Home  Furnishings,  Practical  and  Artis- 
tic.    Kellogg 2.00 

Home  Nursing.     Harrison 1.50 

Home  Problems  from  a  New  Standpoint  1.00 
Home  Science  and  Cook  Book.     Anna 

Barrows  and   Mary  J.   Lincoln 1.00 

Hot  Weather  Dishes.      Mrs.  Rorer 75 

House     Furnishing     and     Decoration. 

McCIure  and  Eberlein 2.00 

House  Sanitation.     Talbot 80 

Housewifery.     Balderston 2.50 

Household  Bacteriology.     Buchanan .  .  .    2.75 
Household  Economics.     Helen  Campbell   1.75 
Household  Engineering.    Christine  Fred- 
erick     2.00 

Household  Physics.     Alfred  M.  Butler..    1.30 

Household  Textiles.     Gibbs 1.25 

Housekeeper's  Handy  Book.      Baxter.  .    2.00 
How  to  Cook  in  Casserole  Dishes.     Neil   1.50 
How  to  Cook  for  the  Sick  and  Convales- 
cent.    H.  V.  S.  Sachse 2.00 

How  to  Feed  Children.     Hogan 1.25 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish.    Mrs.  Rorer     .75 

Human  Foods.     Snyder 2.00 

Ice  Cream,  Water  Ices,  etc.     Rorer 1.00 

I  Go  a  Marketing.     Sowle 1.75 

Institution  Recipes.     Emma  Smedley.  .   3.00 

Interior  Decorations.     Parsons 5.00 

International  Cook  Book.     Filippini.  .  .  .    2.50 
Key  to  Simple  Cookery.      Mrs.  Rorer.  .    1.25 

King's  Caroline  Cook  Book 2.00 

Kitchen  Companion.     Parloa 2.50 

Kitchenette  Cookery.     Anna  M.  East.  .  .    1.25 
Laboratory  Handbook  of  Dietetics.    Rose  1.50 
Lessons  in  Cooking  Through  Prepara- 
tion of  Meals 2.00 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Cooking.     Mary 

C.  Jones 1.25 

Like  Mother  Used  to  Make.     Herrick.  .    1.25 

Luncheons.      Mary  Ronald 2.00 

A  cook's  picture  book;   200  illustrations 

Made-over  Dishes.      Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Many    Ways   for    Cooking   Eggs.     Mrs. 

Rorer 75 

Marketing    and     Housework    Manual. 

S.  Agnes  Donhapi 2.00 

Mrs.  Allen's  Cook  Book.     Ida  C.  Bailey 

Allen 2.00 

More  Recipes  for  Fifty.     Smith 2.00 

My  Best  250  Recipes.     Mrs.  Rorer 1  00 

New  Book  of  Cookery,  A.     Farmer 2.50 

New  Hostess  of  Today.  Lamed 1.75 

New  Salads.     Mrs.   Rorer 1.00 


Nursing,    Its    Principles   and    Practice. 

Isabels  and  Robb $2.00 

Nutrition  of  a  Household.     Brewster.  .    1.00 

Nutrition  of  Man.    Chittenden 4.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book.  Mrs.  Rorer.  .  1.50 
Planning  and   Furnishing   the  House. 

Quinn 1.25 

Practical  Cooking  and  Dinner  Giving. 

Mrs.   Mary   F.   Henderson 1.60 

Practical   Cooking   and   Serving.      Mrs. 

Janet   M.   Hill 3.00 

Practical  Dietetics.  Gilman  Thompson  6.00 
Practical   Dietetics   with    Reference   to 

Diet  in  Disease.     Patte 2.25 

Practical  Food  ELconomy.     Alice  Gitchell 

Kirk 1.35 

Practical  Points  in  Nursing.     Emily  A. 

M.  Stoney 2.00 

Practical     Sewing     and     Dressmaking. 

•Allington 1.50 

Principles  of  Chemistry  Applied  to  the 

Household.      Rowley  and  Farrell 1.50 

Principles  of  Food  Preparation.     Mary 

D.   Chambers 1.25 

Principles  of  Human  Nutrition.  Jordan  2.00 
Recipes  and  Menus  for  Fifty.     Frances 

Lowe  Smith 2.00 

Rorer's  (Mrs.)  New  Cook  Book 2.50 

Salads,  Sandwiches,  and  Chafing  Dish 

Dainties.    Mrs.  Janet  M   Hill 2.00 

Sandwiches.      Mrs.   Rorer 75 

Sanitation  in  Daily  Life.    Richards 60 

School  Feeding.      Bryant 1.75 

Selection    and     Preparation    of    Food. 

Brevier  and   Meter 75 

Sewing  Course  for  Schools.  Wool  man.  .  1.50 
Shelter  and  Clothing.  Kinne  and  Cooley  1.40 
Source,    Chemistry    and    Use    of    Food 

Products.      Bailey 2.00 

Story  of  Germ  Life.     H.   W.   Conn 1  00 

Successful  Canning.     Powell 2.50 

Sunday  Night  Suppers.     Herrick 1.35 

Table  Service.      Allen 1.60 

Textiles.      Woolman  and   McGowan 2.25 

The    Chinese    Cook    Book.     Shin    Wong 

Chan 1.50 

The      House      in      Good     Taste.     Elsie 

de  Wolfe 4.00 

The  Housekeeper's  Apple  Book.     L.  G. 

Mackay 1.25 

The  New  Housekeeping.    Christine  Fred- 
erick     1.90 

The  Party  Book.     Fales  and  Northend.  .    3.00 

The  St.  Francis  Cook  Book 5.00 

The  Story  of  Textiles 3.50 

The  Up-to-Date  Waitress.     Mrs.  Janet 

M.   Hill 1.75 

The   Woman   Who   Spends.     Bertha   J. 

Richardson 1.00 

Till  the  Doctor  Comes  and  How  to  Help 

Him 1.00 

True  Food  Values.      Birge 1.25 

Vegetable     Cookery     and     Meat     Sub- 
stitutes.     Mrs.   Rorer 1.50 

With  a  Saucepan  Over  the  Sea.     Ade- 
laide Keen 1.75 

Women  and  Economics.    Charlotte  Per- 
kins Stetson 1.50 
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A  Cook  Book 
A  Vegetable  Book 
A  Cake  Book 
A  Diet  for  Sick  Book 
A  Canning  Book 
An  Ice  Cream  Book 
A  Chafing  Dish  Book 
A    Salad  — Egg— Bread 
Candy  Book 


or 


If 


SO  J  Mrs.  Rorer's  books  on  these  topics  will  meet  your  desires. 
They  are  full  of  wonderful  recipes,  all  tested  and  proved.  You 
can  rely  on  them.  Also  fullest  instructions  how  to  do  every- 
thing told  in  a  simple,  easy-to-understand  manner. 


Mrs.  Rorer's  New  Cook  Book 

Cloth,  illus.,  $2.50;    by  mail,  $2.70 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book 

Cloth,  $1.50;    by  mail,  $1.65 

Vegetable    Cookery   and    Meat   Sub- 
stitutes 

Cloth,  $1.50;    by  mail,  $1.65 

Diet  for  the  Sick 

Cloth,  $2.00;    by  mail,  $2.15 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery 

Cloth,  $1.25;    by  mail,  $1.40 

Every  Day  Menu  Book 

Cloth,  $1.50;    by  mail,  $1.65 

My  Best  250  Recipes 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  etc. 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 

Canning  and  Preserving 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 


"New  Salads 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 

Dainties 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 

Sandwiches 

Cloth,  75  cts.;    by  mail,  80  cts. 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs 

Cloth,  75  cts.;    by  mail,  80  cts. 

Made-Over  Dishes 

Cloth,  75  cts.;    by  mail,  80  cts. 

Home  Candy  Making 

Cloth,  75  cts.;    by  mail,  80  cts. 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish 

Cloth,  75  cts.;    by  mail,  80  cts. 

Bread  and  Bread  Making 

Cloth,  75  cts.;    bv  mail,  80  cts. 


For  sale  by  all  Bookstores  and  Department  Stores,  or 

ARNOLD  &  COMPANY,  420  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 
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CENTERPIECE  OF  FRUIT 


Our  Prayer 


Imbue  us  with  Thy  blessing,  Lord, 
This  glad  Thanksgiving  Day  — 

Make  us  to  feel  Thy  boundless  love 
For  each  of  us  —  alway! 

Keep  Thou  our  hearts  from  envy  free, 

Our  minds  alert  and  keen 
To  do  each  dutyl      Keep  our  souls 

True,  genuine  and  clean! 

Make  us  to  feel  a  sacred  trust 

In  this  our  native  land  — 
Help  us  fulfil  its  sacred  laws 

With  willing  heart  and  hand. 


Grant  we  may  have  a  vision  clear 

To  see  the  right,  and  then 
We'll  welcome  each  Thanksgiving  Day 

With  gratitude  —  Amen! 

Miss  Caroline  E.  Sumner. 
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The  Breakfast  Room 


or 


^'Starting  the  Day  Aright" 

By  Mary  Harrod  Northend 


HALF  the  difficulties  of  the  day  are 
over  if  we  start  it  right,  and  how 
can  this  be  better  accomph'shed 
than  by  setting  apart  a  special  room  for 
the  first  meal  of  the  day? 

The  dining  room  is  too  cold  and  formal 
for  this  morning  repast,  where  the  family 
feels  at  liberty  to  come  straggling  in  as 
the  spirit  moves  it.  And  what  a  joy  to 
the  man  of  business  to  find  his  breakfast 
ready  for  him,  the  table  set  in  the  midst 
of  summer  surroundings!  Somehow  it 
lightens  his  care  for  the  day,  and  he  takes 
up  his  task  more  willingly  from  the  bit 
of  sunshine  he  has  absorbed. 

Whether  this  fact  is  responsible  for  its 
popularity  or  not  it  would  be  hard  to 
decide,  but  surely  the  idea  of  breakfast 
rooms  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  they 
are,  today,  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy,  but  in  those  of 
moderate  means. 

Locate  it  where  it  will  meet  the  morning 
sunshine,  and  if  possible  arrange  flowers, 
either  by  grouping,  or  on  shelves  around 
the  room.  In  this  way  you  add  a  note 
of  cheer  without  unnecessary  expense,  a 
thing  to  be  considered  in  these  days  when 
the  cost  of  living  is  being  discussed  in 
every  nook  and  corner. 

Not  all  of  these  cheery  nooks  are  simple 
in  design  and  furnishing.  Many  are 
most  elaborate  and  are  found,  not  only 
in  summer  homes,  but  also,  during  the 
winter  months,  in  city  houses. 

The  architect  and  decorator  have 
become    cognizant   of   the   value   of   this 


room  and  in  planning  houses  are  intro- 
ducing it,  conjuring  up  novelties  that  are 
not  only  livable,  but  artistic  and  restful. 

It  is  necessary  to  surround  the  outdoor 
or  glassed-in  breakfast  room  with  light, 
dainty  furniture,  such  as  a  sun-parlor 
demands,  bringing  into  use  flowers, 
draperies,  rugs  and  plants.  Indoors  a 
far  different  treatment  is  required,  fol- 
lowing, as  far  as  possible,  the  furnishing 
and  architecture  of  the  dining  room. 

A  charming  scheme  was  worked  out 
by  transferring  the  pantry  to  an  end  of 
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the  hallway,  which  was  partitioned  off 
for  this  purpose,  the  pantry  space  being 
utilized  for  the  designing  of  a  charming 
breakfast  room.  Let-in  china  closets 
were  arranged  in  two  panels  at  the  oppo- 
site side  from  the  entrance  and  inside 
them  were  placed  bright-colored  glass 
and  china  that  lent  a  note  of  brightness 
to  the  room,  which  was  painted  a  soft 
green.  The  floor  was  of  second-hand 
brick  and  a  lire-frame  with  Hessian 
soldiers  for  andirons  was  evolved.  Over 
this  was  uniquely  placed  a  mirror  and 
painting  combined.  The  furniture  was 
of  the  old-time  period,  the  colt's-foot 
table  and  the  rush-bottom  chairs  giving 
it  a  Colonial  atmosphere,  although,  in 
reality,  it  was  a  combining  of  Colonial 
and  Italian  types,  as  shown  In  the  tall 
fruit  vase  on  the  quadrangle  table  in  the 
corner  of  the  room. 

There  is  an  endless  variety  of  fitments 
that   are   suitable   here   and    appropriate 


for  either  outside  or  inside  the  house.  It 
Is  easy  to  paint  and  stain  the  room  to 
match  the  furniture,  making  It  a  shade 
lighter  to  strengthen  the  effect.  Unusual 
and  delightful  Is  the  use  of  tapestry  for 
chair  treatment.  In  one  instance  a  story 
was  revealed  by  a  study  of  the  backs  of 
the  different  chairs.  This  was  taken  from 
some  medieval  legend  and  worked  out 
by  a  clever  artisan's  hand.  The  drap- 
eries took  on  the  color  tone  found  in  the 
chair  treatment,  and  the  table  was  of 
polished  mahogany. 

A  fireplace  in  the  breakfast  room  Is  a 
comfort,  more  especially  in  cool  weather, 
or  when  old  Boreas  howls  outside,  the 
merry  crackle  of  the  cheerful  blaze  creat- 
ing a  feeling  of  quiet  enjoyment.  For 
the  outside  breakfast  room,  this  feature 
Is  generally  designed  with  a  facing  of 
brick  or  Caen  stone,  both  of  which  are 
suitable  for  wall  treatment,  also. 

However,    for    indoor    treatment    we 
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have  a  wider  range,  as  it  may  be  much 
more  elaborate,  depending  for  finish  upon 
the  period  of  the  room.  Sometimes  it  is 
of  wood,  again  tiling  is  advisable,  and 
frequently,  where  the  woodwork  is  white, 
carving  is  introduced,  not  only  in  the 
columns,  but  in  the  mantel  itself. 

The  background,  naturally,  is  the 
starting  point.  Therefore  special  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  its  finish,  that  it 
may  bring  out  effectively  the  value  of  the 
furnishings.  Plenty  of  light  is  a  neces- 
sity, and  this  can  be  produced  by  intro- 
ducing grouped  windows  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  house.  To  strain  the  light  so 
that  it  shall  not  fall  too  brightly  on  the 
table  and  on  the  floor,  use  sunfast  material 
in  semi-transparent  weaves  such  as  green- 
ish blue,  soft  yellow  or  cream.  English 
casement  cloth  is  also  ideal,  admitting 
sufficient  light  and  yet  softening  the 
glare  of  the  sun.  Hemstitched  muslin  is 
sometimes  the  most  desirable,  being  so 
sheer  that  it  does  not  shut  off  the  outside 


vistas,    although    it   tempers    the    light. 

Wood,  tiling  or  cement  is  suitable  for 
flooring,  the  most  effective  results  being 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  tiles  that 
can  be  purchased  today  in  a  great  variety 
of  shades  and  finishes. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  tiling  is 
admissible  for  a  breakfast  room.  It  is 
easily  kept  clean,  does  not  deface,  as 
spots  are  easily  washed  off,  and  is  ideal 
as  a  foundation.  It  can  be  covered  with 
rugs  or  not,  according  to  one's  fancy,  and 
there  is  no  set  rule  as  to  what  kind  is 
most  desirable. 

For  an  indoor  room  Oriental  rugs  often 
give  a  bright  touch,  although  frequently 
the  rag  mat  or  Crex  rug  is  more  suitable. 
Cement  floors,  while  cold  and  hard,  lack- 
ing rich  coloring,  are  often  used  and  brick, 
either  laid  plainorin  herring-bone  fashion, 
are  popular.  They  are  generally,  how- 
ever, finished  with  a  border,  either  in 
conventional  pattern  or  plain,  and  some- 
times an  edge  of  white  on  all  sides  of  the 
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room  is  made  use  of  to  effect  a  scheme  of 
contrasting  color. 

Heating  is  easily  introduced,  as  the 
pipes  can  be  carried  under  the  floor. 
Generally  the  radiators  are  concealed, 
although  sometimes  they  are  let  into  the 
side  of  the  room,  two  grilles  being  in- 
stalled, the  one  above  the  other. 

When  the  radiator  follows  the  line  of 
the  room,  it  is  effective  for  the  growing  of 
plants,  but  the  tops  should  be  covered 
with  either  brick  or  asbestos,  possibly 
both,  and  the  moulding  made  high  enough 
to  cover  the  exterior  of  the  pots,  so  that 
the  green  of  the  leaves,  and  the  colorful 
note  of  the  flowers  are  the  only  things 
visible.  In  the  placing  of  plants  great 
attention  should  be  paid  to  color-scheme 
that  they  blend  the  one  into  the  other 
without  a  discordant  note. 

Small  tables  placed  around  the  room, 
here  and  there,  allow  for  pots  of  bright 
flowering     plants,     and     occasionally     a 


wrought  iron  brazier  is  utilized  for  this 
purpose.  The  grouping  of  flowers  in 
corners  is  also  approved,  and  today  many 
people  are  adding  branches  of  trees  for 
foliage  backgrounds. 

Birds  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  flowers, 
and  ornamental  cages  are  hung  about 
these  rooms,  inside  of  which  the  little 
feathered  prisoners  preen  their  plumage 
or  pour  forth  a  melody  of  song.  Thomas 
Chippendale  has  designed  odd  cages 
that  are  placed  high  on  stands,  while 
the  bell  motif  in  gay  colors  swings  from 
the  ceiling,  held  by  silken  cords. 

Goldfish  add  a  shimmer  of  light,  as 
they  dart  inside  their  transparent  globes, 
on  the  surface  of  which  float  varicolored 
witch  balls,  a  relic  of  olden  days  when 
they  hung  in  the  windows  to  keep  off  the 
witches.  Aquariums  of  tinted  or  painted 
glass  rest  on  ornate  pedestals,  often  en- 
riched with  choice  carving,  imparting 
a   touch  of  color  and  adding  a  novelty, 
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which  is  often  a  necessity  in  this,  the 
breakfast  room. 

Indirect  lighting  is  very  often  installed, 
while  decorative  candles  and  sconces  are, 
in  many  cases,  employed,  as  they  har- 
monize with  every  type  of  furniture. 

The  use  of  candles  is  rapidly  coming 
into  favor,  and  although  they  are  not  an 
absolute  necessity  in  a  breakfast  room, 
yet  ofttimes  on  a  dull  and  dreary  day  they 
are  lighted  simply  for  effect. 

A  charming  breakfast  room,  evolved 
in  a  summer  home,  was  finished  with 
Caen  stone  walls,  brightened  by  heavy 
draperies  of  chintz  in  gay  colors  with  a 
soft  gray  background  to  match  the  tone 
of  the  interior.  The  floor  was  in  blue 
tile,  which  shade  was  carried  out  in  the 
cane-seated  furniture,  the  polished  table 
showing  inlay. 

Green  and  white  is  the  theme  in  an- 
other breakfast  room,  where  the  table  is 
painted  a  charming  shade  of  green  that 


tones  in  with  the  trim  of  the  windows 
and  the  color  of  the  chairs.  This  room 
is  used  all  the  year  round,  in  summer 
screens  replacing  the  glass  windows. 

Instead  of  plain  shades  it  is  often  more 
advantageous  to  use  painted  ones.  Con- 
soles are  also  adaptable  for  a  room  of  this 
type,  on  which  may  be  placed  painted 
vases  filled  with  fruit,  adding  a  decorative 
touch. 

Painted  furniture  has  come  very  much 
into  style  and  we  find  it  finished  in  cream, 
delicate  yellow  or  peacock  blue,  depend- 
ing upon  the  fitting  of  the  room  for 
color  note. 

A  wall  fountain,  if  placed  near  the 
table,  adds  a  musical  note  during  the 
morning  meal,  while  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  windows  frame  vistas. 

Lattice  work  is  very  popular  and  may 
be  used  for  ceiling  or  wall  treatment. 
Pictures  hung  in  the  interstices  of  the 
wall  also  give  an  unusual  note,  and,occa- 
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sionally,  we  find  Japanese  lanterns  hung 
at  intervals  around  the  room  for  lighting 
purposes. 

By  all  means  create  a  breakfast  room, 
informal    in    furnishing    and    lending    a 


restful  note  to  the  early  morning  meal. 
It  does  not  tend  to  do  away  with  family 
discipline,  rather  does  it  bring  about  a 
friendly  feeling  through  its  piquant 
attractiveness. 


''The  Best 

By  Harriet  Wh 

MIN  PELHAM  was  experiencing 
one  of  those  days  of  discontent 
that  come  to  us  all,  usually  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  east  and  the 
sky  is  gruel-gray  and  chimney  flues  won't 
draw. 

Her  name  was  Minerva,  but  who 
could  think  of  a  dumpling  kind  of  a  girl, 
with  merry  brown  eyes  and  a  humorously- 
tilted  nose,  by  such  a  stately  title  .^  Min- 
erva by  name  she  might  be,  but  "Min" 
by  nature  she  was. 

The  causes  of  her  present  state  of  mind 
were  chiefly  of  the  small,  naggy  kind,  and 
they  kept  parading  maliciously  through 
her  mind  as  she  stood  at  the  kitchen  table 
whisking  up  the  bread  sponge  she  had 
forgotten  to  set  the  night  before.  That 
was  one  of  the  trouble-gnats;  her  baking 
would  trail  over  half  the  afternoon,  now, 
and  it  wouldn't  do  well  on  such  a  day, 
anyway,  owing  to  the  east  wind,  the  cook 
stove  being  subject  to  moods,  just  as 
people  are.  Then,  she  couldn't  think 
what  to  cook  for  luncheon  that  would  be 
quick  and  easy  to  prepare,  and  would 
agree  with  everybody  and  not  take  too 
many  eggs.  If  she  could  just  get  a  warm, 
human  opinion  from  somebody.  But  not 
a  soul  knew  or  cared  about  such  trifles, 
besides  herself.  Her  father  was  oflp  in  his 
study  calmly  writing  about  Cliif  Dwellers, 
or  something  equally  vague  and  valueless, 
and  would  never  know  whether  he  got 
any  lunch  at  all  or  not,  and  Calista  was 
in  her  attic  eyrie  composing  free  verse  for 
a  top-lofty  magazine.  Calista  was  teacher 
of  literature  in  the  Hatherton  High 
School,  and  knew  who  Virgil  and  Dante 
and  Sophocles  were  and  could  criticize 
the  Rubaiyat;   but  she  hadn't  a  glimmer 
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itney  Symonds 

as  to  how  soup  was  made.  As  for  cousin 
Leonard  Havens,  the  remaining  member 
of  the  household,  what  would  he  know 
about  it. ^  Min  flung  a  bread  cloth  over 
her  jar  of  sponge  and  sat  down  with  a 
puckered  brow,  for  the  thought  of  cousin 
Leonard  had  brought  up  the  greatest 
worry-problem  of  all.  Cousin  Leonard, 
who  was  really  only  a  step-cousin  and  no 
blood  relative  whatever,  had  come  from 
an  Eastern  city  to  assist  Erasmus  Pel- 
ham,  professor  of  ancient  history,  in  his 
work,  and  prospects  were  excellent  that 
he  would  follow  in  that  worthy  scholar's 
steps  so  closely  as  to  bump  upon  his  heels. 

Now,  though  Min  respected  scholars 
and  learned  people  generally,  she  had  a 
secret  conviction  that  the  occasional 
society  of  cheerful  dunces  might  be  a 
pleasing  contrast.  She  revered  her  father, 
but  the  tribulations  of  her  departed 
mother  had  left  a  dark  impression  upon 
Min's  mind.  She  could  not  recall  a 
single  harsh  word  having  ever  passed 
between  her  parents,  but  she  had  known 
her  father  to  eat  the  leg  of  a  stewed 
squirrel,  his  head  in  the  clouds  all  the 
while,  and  then  to  remark  amiably: 

"That  was  a  very  nice  bit  of  chicken, 
my  dear." 

"I  just  couldn't  stand  it,  if  Leonard 
should  do  that,  in  case  —  in  case  — " 

Min  flew  up  and  went  to  clattering  the 
saucepans  and  digging  at  the  slothful  fire 
in  an  effort  to  forget  the  ordeal  that  was 
hanging  over  her. 

Leonard  Havens  had  been  in  the  Pel- 
ham  home  scarcely  three  weeks,  and 
already  he  had  twice  petitioned  Min  to 
marry  him.  By  great  adroitness  she  had 
on    each    occasion    squirmed   out   of   the 
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difficulty,  contriving  to  hang  up  the 
question  neatly  in  mid-air  and  leave  it 
thus  suspended  indefinitely.  But  the 
respite  was  only  temporary  —  she  knew 
it,  saw  it  in  Leonard's  compelling  eye. 
There  would  have  to  be  a  flat  "No,"  or 
"Yes,"  ere  long,  and  zuhich  would  the 
voice  of  Wisdom  counsel.^  Leonard  was 
a  personable  young  man,  but  he  was  on 
the  way  to  be  a  professor  of  Something- 
ology  and  would  write  treatises  on  mouldy 
old  themes  and  forget  his  dinner,  and 
would  never,  never  understand  her  wor- 
ries and  moods. 

Thus  far  he  had  seemed  amiable  —  yes, 
too  amiable.  Her  father  was  amiable; 
so  was  a  clock,  for  that  matter.  He, 
Leonard,  ate  what  was  set  before  him, 
making  no  comment,  which  was  one  of 
the  provoking  points  about  a  scholar. 
You  might  scorch  yourself  and  frizzle 
your  nerves  manufacturing  a  new  kind 
of  pudding  with  a  marvelous  sauce,  and 
he  would  as  likely  as  not  call  it  a  pie  and 
not  even  inquire  what  it  was  made  of. 
Leonard  unquestionably  had  beautiful 
eyes,  but  —  Min,  recalling  the  squirrel's 
leg,  shook  her  head  determinedly. 

"I'd  as  soon  he  would  throw  the  dishes 
around,  as  to  be  so  dense,"  she  reflected 
mournfully. 

It  was  when  Min  was  dishing  the 
luncheon  that  the  most  tragic  happening 
of  the  day  befell.  How  she  managed  to 
be  stupid  enough  to  pour  a  tide  of  scald- 
ing soup  over  her  right  hand,  she  couldn't 
tell,  nor  can  I.  Probably  her  wits  had 
gone  off  on  a  wool-gathering  enterprise. 
There  was  nothing  uncertain,  however, 
in  the  shriek  that  ascended  to  the  ear  of 
Leonard  Havens,  and  which  brought  him 
out  of  his  study,  down  the  stairs  and  into 
the  kitchen  on  the  fly. 

"There's  some  linseed  oil  —  and  — 
cotton  on  the  second  shelf  of  the  closet," 
Min  groaned,  as  she  fell  into  a  chair,  "and 
—  camphor  and  stuff,  and  if  you'd  just — " 
her  head  fell  back;  her  face  was  very 
white. 

She  opened  her  eyes  soon  after,  to  find 
her  head   resting  against  a   comfortable 


shoulder,  a  cool  feeling  about  her  face,  of 
having  been  sprinkled,  and  the  tang  of 
camphor  in  her  nose. 

"Now,  can  you  sit  up  a  minute,  while 
I  fix  this  poor  hand.?"  Leonard  asked,  in 
a  businesslike  tone.  "I'll  soon  have  you 
all  right." 

He  rummaged  the  necessary  articles 
out  of  the  closet  with  dispatch,  and  — ■ 
whIflF  —  the  soup  hadn't  even  grown  cold 
ere  he  had  the  burned  hand  lotioned  and 
bandaged  and  all. 

Professor  Erasmus  Pelham  patted 
Min's  head  gently  and  bewailed  the  mis- 
fortune that  had  befallen  "his  little 
housekeeper";  and  Calista  made  moan 
over  her,  towed  her  to  the  couch  in  the 
living  room,  planted  her  among  the  pil- 
lows, which  she  piled  picturesquely  about 
her,  and  said  how  fortunate  it  was  that 
Cousin  Leonard  had  known  just  what  to 
do.  And  then  the  learned  ones  ate  their 
luncheon  and  went  back  to  their  Cliff 
Dwellers  and  free  verse,  respectively, 
totally  forgetful  that  Min  had  not  eaten 
a  bit  nor  a  scrap. 

Min  didn't  realize  it,  herself,  until 
Leonard  came  in  bringing  her  a  cup  of 
hot,  but  badly-made  tea  and  some  queer 
looking  pieces  of  toast  on  a  plate,  with  a 
pat  of  butter. 

"  I  thought  you  ought  to  eat  something, 
and  there  wasn't  anything  left  on  the 
table  that  I  fancied  you  would  care  for," 
he  apologized,  "so  I  found  the  tea-box 
and  made  some  fresh;  it  didn't  settle  very 
well,  somehow,  but  perhaps  it'll  do." 

Do!  Min  drank  the  tea,  cheerfully 
swallowing  all  the  bits  of  floating  tea-leaf, 
and  ate  every  atom  of  the  scorched  toast, 
out  of  gratitude,  and  then  lay  back  in  the 
pillows  with  a  sweet  glow  in  her  heart. 
Never,  since  her  mother's  passing,  had 
any  one  made  toast  and  tea  expressly 
for  her! 

The  unaccustomed  idleness  she  was 
enjoying  caused  a  drowsiness;  after  a 
little  she  began  to  slip  away  into  a  deli- 
cious mist,  when  a  sudden  thought 
brought  her  back  in  a  hurry.  Her 
bread!     The  sponge  must  be  up  by  now, 
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and  how  was  she  going  to  work  out  the 
dough  with  one  hand?  She  began  slowly 
to  pull  herself  up,  and  then  stopped.  All 
doors  were  open  between  the  living  room 
and  the  kitchen,  and  against  the  far 
window  of  the  latter  was  a  moving  picture 
of  Leonard  Havens,  future  professor  of 
Something-ology,  with  sleeves  rolled  back, 
a  hand  towel  pinned  crookedly  around 
him,  punching  heartily  away  at  a  pan 
of  dough. 

Min  dropped  back,  buried  her  head  in 
a  couch  pillow  and  giggled  and  giggled 
almost  hysterically.  Then  she  fell  into 
another  mood,  a  dreamily  reflective  one, 
and  during  this  period  the  Sandman 
happened  along  with  a  choice  brand  of 
his  especial  ware. 

Emerging  from  the  fogs  of  slumber, 
Min  perceived  a  fragrance  in  the  atmos- 
phere like  that  of  newly  baked  bread. 
Up  she  got  and  headed  for  the  kitchen, 
where  she  found  the  potential  professor, 
Leonard  Havens,  inspecting,  with  rapt 
attention  and  some  perplexity,  two  ob- 
jects upon  the  kitchen  table.  Bread 
loaves  they  certainly  were,  and  shapely 
and  well  baked,  yet  withal,  lacking  in 
something  —  a  certain  rotundity  of  form 
that  is  one  of  the  prime  requisites  of 
model  bread. 

"Oh,"  relief  shone  out  of  his  eyes  at 
sight  of  Min.  "I'm  so  glad  you're  here. 
I  baked  your  bread,  and  was  very  careful 
not  to  burn  it,  but  —  what  makes  it  so 
flat.''     Is  —  is  it  all  right,  do  you  think?" 

With  her  good  left  hand,  assisted  by 
the  bandaged  right,  Min  lifted  one  of  the 
loaves,  and  found  it  apparently  made  of 
concrete. 

"Did  you  let  the  dough  rise  after  put- 
ting it  in  the  baking  pans?"  she  asked, 
mildly. 

"Why- — no!"  Leonard's  eyes  opened 
widely.  "I  —  I  —  didn't  know  it  had 
to  rise  but  once;  the  sponge  stuff  was 
very  light.  I  used  to  watch  my  mother 
working  out  her  dough,  when  I  was  a 
little  chap,  but  I  never  noticed  what  she 
did  with  it  after  that.  And  now  —  I've 
ruined    your    baking!"     He    smote    his 


head  with  a  lusty  fist.  "Bone  —  bone! 
It's  bone  clean  through.  Cousin  Min, 
why  don't  you  tell  me  I'm  the  prize  bone- 
head  of  the  world?" 

"  Because  you're  not,"  said  Min.  "And 
if  you  were,  I  wouldn't  call  the  only 
person  —  man-person,  I  mean  —  who 
ever  tried  to  pull  me  out  of  a  bog  by  such 
a  name." 

"That's  mighty  good  of  you;  and  I'll 
tell  you  what,"  he  beamed  hopefully, 
"I'll  expiate  my  stupidity  by  eating 
every  bit  of  that  bread  myself,  if  the  rest 
can't,  and  if  that  will  help." 

"You  needn't.  I'm  pretty  mean,  but 
not  mean  enough  to  "let  you  expiate  your- 
self into  a  chronic  dyspeptic.  There  are 
such  things  as  gems  and  muffins  and  Sally 
Lunns;  the  Pelham  family  won't  suffer." 

"But  your  poor  hand!     You  can't — " 

"It's  not  so  serious;  and  I  can  stir 
things  left-handedly." 

"Well,  you  must  let  me  help.  I'll  do 
anything,  even  pick  up  chips  for  your  fire." 

Min's  heart  that  afternoon  was  as  light 
as  her  loaves  should  have  been.  Each 
time  those  dismal  monoliths  caught  her 
eye,  a  laugh  that  was  as  tender  as  a  tear 
gurgled  from  her  lips,  and  a  scrap  of  one  of 
Riley's  poems  rippled  through  her  head: 

He  does, his  best,  and  when  his  best's  bad, 
He  don't  fret  none,  nor  he  don't  get  sad  — 
He  simplv  'lows  it's  the  best  he  had, 
Old  John  Henry! 

At  five-thirty  P.M.,  Leonard  arrived 
promptly  at  the  scene  of  action,  meaning 
the  kitchen,  just  as  Min  had  broken  two 
eggs  into  her  bowl  of  muffin  batter. 

"Here,"  he  shoved  his  cuffs  back 
briskly,  "let  me  beat  that  stuff." 

She  handed  him  the  spoon.  "Beat  it 
hard,"  she  directed,  as  she  greased  the 
muffin  tins,  "fill  the  pans  only  half  full, 
and  set  'em  in  the  oven." 

The  batter  bubbled  vigorously  under 
Leonard's  mighty  strokes,  and  was  dis- 
tributed into  the  pans  according  to 
directions.  And  then  an  earnest  face  with 
care  upon  its  brow  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  dining  room,  where  Min  was  laying 
the  table. 
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"I  say,  Min,  do  the  thingumbobs  have 
to  stand  a  while  before  you  put  'em  in 
to  bake?" 

*'0h,  no;  just  put  them  right  into  the 
oven." 

"But  —  but — "  he  looked  puzzled, 
"that's  the  way  I  spoiled  your  bread, 
isn't  it?" 

"Yes;  but  that  was  yeast  bread;  the 
gems  are  raised  with  baking  powder." 

"Oh."  He  fell  into  a  profound  study, 
lasting  five  minutes  or  so,  then  followed 
her  into  the  kitchen. 

"Say,  Min,  I've  just  been  thinking,  I 
ought  to  learn  about  these  cooking  kinks, 
oughtn't  I  ?  My  wife  might  be  sick  some 
time,  and  I  ought  to  know  how  to  do 
things." 


Min  was  measuring  tea  into  a  plump 
earthen  teapot. 

"Three,"  she  counted,  and  looked  at 
him  uncertainly. 

"I  mean  my  wife-to-be,  of  course,"  he 
went  on.  "And  Min  —  while  we're  on 
the  subject,  I'd  like  that  thing  we  were 
talking  about  the  other  day  settled. 
You  didn't  say  outright  you'd  be  Mrs. 
Leonard  Havens,  but  that  was  the  under- 
standing I  got,  somehow.  Was  I  right, 
Min  ?     You  will  be  Mrs.  H.,  won't  you  ? " 

Min,  with  wistfully  sweet  eyes  upon 
his  eager  face,  measured  sixteen  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  tea  into  the  teapot  without 
counting. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  gently,  at  last, 
"I  will  — Old  John  Henry." 


The  Business  Wife  and  the  Wasted  Watt 

By  Ida  R.  Fargo 


DID  you  ever  pay  perfectly  good 
coin  for  something  you  did  not 
use  at  all?  Before  last  summer's 
experiment  that  is  exactly  what  I  did, 
and  never  once  realized  I  was  wasting 
money.  Peter  it  was,  with  that  broad- 
ened outlook  which  business  training 
bestows  upon  the  average  male  of  the 
species,  who  first  noticed  the  leak.  Peter 
was  waiting  for  the  eggs  to  poach. 

"Hurry,  Honey."  Peter  slid  along  the 
little  seat  in  our  breakfast  alcove.  "I 
mustn't  be  late." 

I  glanced  at  the  clock.  Goodness  me! 
— 'Time  must  have  stepped  on  the 
accelerator.  Where  had  all  the  morning 
minutes  gone  to?  Toast  and  coffee 
hustled  themselves  to  the  table;  it  was 
quite  essential  that  Peter  should  not  be 
late.  A  young  man  in  line  for  promotion, 
and  with  the  responsibility  of  a  wife  and 
a  home  to  look  after  more  or  less,  really 
cannot  afford  to  be  late.  Nobody  knows 
that    better    than   I.     Because    I    was   a 


business  maid  before  I  was  Peter's  busi- 
ness wife,  and  I  realize  perfectly  well 
what  a  Moloch  modern  business  may  come 
to  be.  Oh,  I  knew  enough  not  to  be 
jealous  of  Business.  Of  course,  Peter 
must  go  when  it  came  time  to  go! 

The  toast  was  half-toasted.  And  the 
coffee  was  half-steeped. 

Peter  began  to  eat. 

Meantime,  he  glanced  over  the  bills 
which  present  themselves  at  the  first  of 
each  month,  as  certain  as  sunset,  as  sure 
as  neap  tide.  The  electric  bill  frosted 
the  heap.  He  considered  it,  I  noticed, 
an  unusually  long  time;  evidently  he 
was  calculating,  after  the  manner  of  men. 
Presently  he  said,  as  I  slipped  to  my 
place  across  our  bit  of  a  table: 

"Honey,  we're  paying  for  a  lot  of 
electricity  we  don't  use." 

The  tone  of  my  life  partner  actually 
complained. 

"Paying  for  a  lot  —  we  don't  use?" 
puzzled  I.     "Why-ee— "    ^ 
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"We  pay  the  minimum  rate,  no  matter 
If  we  use  or  don't  use,"  explained 
matter-of-fact  Peter.  "That's  company 
ruling.  We  have  to  abide  by  it.  See 
here,  Sweetheart  — •" 

And  right  then  and  there  I  took  my 
first  lesson  in  practical  electricity.  The 
poached  eggs  grew  cold,  but  Peter  did 
not  seem  to  care.  He  ate  them  as  if  he 
liked  them  thus  —  and  ran  to  catch  his 
car.  Perhaps  because  he  had  so  enjoyed 
explaining  his  hobby.  People  are  like 
that. 

Back  in  the  kitchen  I  sat  down  at  the 
deserted  breakfast  table  and  pulled  that 
electric  bill  toward  me.     And  thought! 

"I've  always  been  careful,"  I  said 
right  out.  Popcorn,  the  kitten,  fancied 
I  was  speaking  to  her,  and  came  and 
jumped  up  on  the  bench  beside  me.  "I've 
always  turned  off  every  light  we  did  not 
need  —  and  n^ver  once  left  it  burning  in 
the  basement,  or  the  bathroom  all  night 
—  and  I've  economized  on  the  electric 
iron,  and  — ■  Anyway,  what's  the  use  of 
burning  up  perfectly  good  electricity  just 
to  catch  up  with  that  minimum?  I  won't 
do  it,  so  there.  Suppose  I  should  get  the 
habit .^  Goodness  me!  — what  would  I 
do  then  when  winter  came  on.^  We 
always  use  the  minimum,  and  a  good  deal 
more,  when  winter  comes.  But  in  sum- 
mer— •  Oh,  dear;  if  I  just  could  cook 
with  those  wasted  watts — and  save  oil — " 

I've  always  been  daffy  over  an  electric 
stove;  but  up  to  date  the  price  has  made 
the  thing  impossible  for  Peter  and  me. 
I've  had  to  content  myself  with  a  darling 
little  range  (dinky,  my  well-to-do  sister 
calls  it),  a  home-made  fireless  cooker,  and 
a  two-burner  oil  stove,  gas  not  being  one 
of  the  luxuries  included  in  the  price  of 
this  Honeymoon  Cottage  of  ours.  And 
I've  managed  to  do  wonders  with  my 
cookery  equipment.  Peter  says  because 
I've  studied  the  subject.  Peter  is  so  com- 
fortingly understanding. 

"If  I  could  only  cook  with  that  extra 
electricity  — •  which  we  pay  for  — •  and 
don't  use,"  I  mused  again.  And  right 
then    and    there    my    Fairy    Godmother 


heard  me  —  and  granted  the  wish.  I 
bounced  from  off  that  bench  with  an 
energy  that  sent  Popcorn  flying,  to  hide 
her  small  self  under  my  stool;  and  I 
climbed  up  to  the  top  shelf  of  my  stow- 
away cupboard  and  lifted  down  a  Christ- 
mas gift  that  was  given  with  good  intent, 
but  had  never  been  put  to  practical  use. 

You  see,  it  had  come  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  when  a  fire  in  my  doll-range 
seemed  quite,  quite  necessary,  and  to  use 
two  fuels  when  one  was  enough  would  be 
sheer  extravagance,  so  Peter  had  said. 
Then  I  had  forgotten  all  about  my  little 
gift  in  the  shape  of  an  electric  toaster. 
Now  I  pulled  it  forth  and  brushed  off  the 
dust,  glad  as  if  I  had  found  a  gold  nugget 
in  a  pullet's  crop,  or  a  bushel  of  nuts  on 
my  filbert  tree.  Oh,  quite  as  glad  as  if 
I'd  found  a  copper  mine,  or  had  tickets 
to  hear  Caruso,  or  been  willed  a  four- 
door  sedan  and  an  electric  cleaner.  That's 
the  fun  of  being  poor,  the  fun  of  having 
to  count  pennies;  one  can  revel  in  such 
wonderful  thrills  over  almost  nothing  at 
all.  And  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is 
the  wonderful  thrills  that  add  to  life  its 
"sugar  and  spice  and  all  things  nice." 
Besides,  one  gets  the  habit.  And  some 
habits  are  awfully  nice  to  have.  Bettel* 
than  a  bank  account. 

Well,  Robinson  Crusoe  couldn't  have 
been  more  tickled  over  sighting  a  sail 
than  I  was  when  I  climbed  down  from 
that  high  stool  with  my  precious  electric 
toaster  under  mv  arm. 
'  "Heigh-ho!"  i  jubilated.  "We'll  just 
show  Peter-Peter-Pumpkin-Eater  a  thing 
or  two.  We'll  use  all  the  juice  of  the 
wire  which  we  are  entitled  to  —  and  save 
on  kerosene.  I'll  continue  to  economize 
on  lights,  and  get  breakfast  with  the 
surplus.  Peter  can't  say  any  more  about 
wasted  watts.  Because  we'll  put  every 
one  Into  cooking  eggs  for  breakfast! 
Heigh-ho!" 

Next  morning  the  little  toaster  held 
center  place  on  my  table. .  With  a 
chuckle  I  dropped  down  opposite  Peter, 
and  began  turning  the  toast,  already 
appetlzingly     brown,     and     fragrant     as 
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roses  and  new  mown  hay.  A  moment 
Peter  looked  on  with  an  odd  little  sur- 
prised air. 

"Golly,  Hon,"  he  ejaculated;  "I'd 
forgotten  we  owned  that  new  wrinkle. 
Why  didn't  you  trot  it  out  before  this.?" 

"A  frank  confession  is  good  for  the 
soul,"  I  opined  briskly.  "I  also  -had 
forgotten,  but  not  for  keeps.  The  thing 
popped  back  to  my  laggard  memory  when 
I  realized  we  could  use  more  electricity, 
and  have  no  bigger  bill,  after  your  lecture 
yesterday  morning,  my  dear." 

"Hmm-mm!"  commented  Peter. 

He  swiftly  unfolded  his  napkin. 

"My  luck!  Watch  the  thing  toast, 
will  you!  Here's  your  piece  —  one  small 
corner  burned.  Say,  honey,  a  fellow 
needs  to  be  on  his  job  to  keep  up  with 
this  humpty-dumpty  arrangement." 

Peter's  language  is  sometimes  more 
picturesque  than  plain.  But  just  then 
I  didn't  have  time  to  remonstrate. 
"  Don't  toast  any  more  woz^,"  I  instructed. 
"It's  better  piping  hot.  .  .  .  Beats  the 
oil  stove  oven,  doesn't  it,  dear.?  And  I 
don't  have  to  get  up." 

"  I  never  did  enjoy  seeing  you  bob  about 
all  through  breakfast,"  confessed  my 
sober  business  man.  "I  like  to  have  you 
sit  down  with  me  and  eat.  I'd  call  this 
some  like,"  with  a  satisfied  chuckle. 

From  that  day,  my  little  toaster  be- 
came an  established  article  of  economy. 
It  has  saved  me  quarts  of  kerosene.  But 
if  Peter  had  not  accidentally  called  my 
attention  to  that  electric  light  bill,  prob- 
ably I  should  have  gone  right  on  using 
my  oil  stove  all  summer,  using  it  for  work 
that  my  toaster  could  just  as  well  as 
not  do,  and  at  no  extra  expense.  Indeed, 
that  little  electric  toaster  has  made 
possible  my  morning  visits  .with  Peter 
—  and,  goodness  knows,  visits  with  Peter 
are  none  too  many,  because  of  that 
•Moloch  —  business.  And  many's  the 
young  housewife  who  has  had  just  my 
experience.  These  morning  visits  with 
the  Peters  of  our  fair  land  are  not  to  be 
lightly  considered.  Besides,  when  Peter 
makes  the  toast,  he  forgets  to  be  absorbed 


in  the  morning  paper  —  and  that  is  an 
item.  He  can  read  it  quite  as  well  going 
in  on  the  car.     He  says  so  himself. 

Just  the  other  day,  while  Peter  was 
toasting  the  toast,  he  chanced  to  remark: 
"Cousin  Ann  knew  what  she  was  about 
when  she  gave  us  this  little  arrangement, 
now  didn't  she.?"  And  after  a  minute, 
"Why-the-nicked-sugar  bowl,  don't  every- 
body give  practical  presents.?" 

"I  wish  they  would,"  said  I. 

"Let's  us.  Always  and  forever,"  said 
Peter. 

"  Amen.  Cross-my-heart-hope-to-die," 
answered  I,  as  soberly  as  when  Peter  and 
I  played  ante-over  and  broke  somebody's 
basement  window  a  dozen  years  gone  by. 

"We  are  getting  a  sight  more  fun  out  of 
this  toaster  of  Cousin  Ann's  than  we  do 
out  of  those  thing-a-ma-doo,  cut-glass 
concerns  stuck  up  in  the  china  closet," 
mused  my  admirable  mate. 

"Our  wedding  presents!  Goodness, 
Peter,  you  shouldn't  say  such  things. 
Suppose  some  one  should  hear.?" 

"Shucks!  Don't  suppose  I  say  that 
to  them^  do  you.?" 

Peter  manipulated  the  toaster. 

I  sighed.  But  I  didn't  press  the  sub- 
ject. Instead,  "And  it  took  me  six 
months  to  appreciate  your  cousin's  gift," 
I  remarked.  "That's  because  I'm  such 
a  neophyte  of  a  housewife.  Cousin 
Ann's  an  old  hand.  I  wonder  if  I'll  ever 
know  as  much." 

"You'll  probably  know  more,"  easily 
assured  Peter.  "Where's  your  egg-pan.? 
I've  toast  enough  here  for  an  army."  And 
then,  "We'll  hate  to  give  up  this  cooking 
machine,  come  winter,  won't  we.  Honey .?" 

I  leaned  over  the  table. 

"Peter,  listen.  I'm  not  going  to  give 
it  up.  I  couldn't  have  the  heart  to  tuck 
it  up  on  any  old  top  shelf  to  gather  dust 

—  again.  I've  been  thinking,  and  doing 
some  figuring.     Suppose,  Peter,  suppose 

—  by  using  one  dollar's  worth  of  elec- 
tricity, come  winter,  I  could  save  two 
dollars'  worth  of  coal.?  That  would  be 
honest  economy,  now  wouldn't  it.?" 

Peter  stared. 
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"Just  wait,"  asserted  I.  "That's  going 
to  be  my  next  demonstration.  I'm  sure 
I  can  do  it.  I've  been  thinking  it  through, 
and  testing  it  out,  little  bits  at  a  time. 
And  it's  —  going  —  to  —  work!  But  it 
takes  a  bit  of  management,  Peter-man." 

I  laughed  and  I  sighed,  and  my  partner 
reached  over  and  patted  my  shoulder. 
If  this  had  been  a  story,  Peter  should  have 
kissed  me  at  this  point.  But  it  isn't  a 
story.  It's  just  fact.  Besides,  Peter  was 
very  busy  eating  toast  and  tgg  —  you 
see,  he  had  to  catch  the  next  car  —  so 
(I  read  this  somewhere,  maybe  you  did, 
too)  Peter  "kissed  me  with  his  eyes." 

And,  after  all,  it  was  a  very  satisfactory 
kiss,  one  that  left  my  heart  feeling  warm 
and  full  of  glow,  one  that  made  me  wonder 
if  we  young  folk,  who  have  to  economize. 


aren't  really  among  the  most  favored  of 
earth  after  all.  I've  a  "hunch"  (as 
Peter  would  say)  that  it  is  we  who  garner 
the  ripest  grains  in  the  fields  of  life. 

And  that  morning,  remembering  cer- 
tain facts,  after  Peter  was  gone,  I  took 
my  little  note  book  full  of  names  of 
friends  and  gifts  for  giving,  and  wrote: 
"This  Christmas,  give  Eva  —  an  electric 
toaster."  I  put  the  book  by  with  a  sense 
of  real  satisfaction.  You  see,  I  wanted 
to  give  Eva  something  nice,  and  I  hadn't 
known  what. 

And  now  I  know. 

Another    problem    solved. 

"She'll  be  tickled  as  tunket,"  I  pro- 
nounced aloud,  borrowing  from  grand- 
father's vocabulary,  and  patting  Popcorn; 
"why  didn't  I  think  of  it  before?" 


Efficiency  Through  Maintaining  One's 
Normal  Weight 


By  Emma  Gary  Wallace 


EVERY  intelligent  individual  is 
interested  in  being  both  efficient 
and  happy.  If  one  is  to  live  the 
present  life  abundantly,  he  should  not  be 
satisfied  to  achieve  30,  60  or  80  per  cent 
of  his  possibilities.  There  should  be  a 
distinct  effort  to  get  as  near  the  100  per 
cent  mark  as  possible. 

There  is  a  very  marked  awakening  at 
the  present  time  in  every  direction,  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  one's  weight 
being  right  for  age  and  height.  Reliable 
tables,  giving  such  weight,  are  frequently 
published  and  are  always  available  from 
insurance  companies. 

It  is  claimed,  and  the  claim  substanti- 
ated by  those  who  have  a  right  to  speak 
with  a  voice  of  authority,  that  ten  pounds 
under-weight,  or  ten  pounds  over-weight 
is  a  serious  matter.  With  young  people, 
the  condition  of  being  under-weight  marks 
malnutrition,  and  the  probability  of  the 
invasion    of   devastating    disease.     With 


people  who  are  middle  aged,  or  past  that 
period,  being  under-weight  is  less  serious 
than  being  over-weight,  for  the  latter 
condition  imposes  too  great  a  strain  upon 
kidneys,  heart  and  particularly  the  ner- 
vous system. 

The  ancients  made  a  great  point  of 
much  bathing,  frequenting  the  public 
baths,  where  their  daily  ablutions  took 
on  the  nature  of  a  social  function  and 
were  frequently  enjoyed  several  times 
a  day.  It  was  contended  by  them  that 
this  repeated  bathing  made  their  bodies 
sit  lightly  about  their  souls.  Without 
doubt,  there  was  much  in  it,  provided  the 
baths  were  of  a  nature  to  aid  them  in 
maintaining  a  normal  avoirdupois. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  too 
much  weight  burdens  the  individual, 
interferes  with  the  functioning  of  the 
body,  and  indirectly,  but  nevertheless 
surely,  with  the  mental  processes.  The 
mind     becomes     less     alert,     the    vision 
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clouded  and  unsteady,  and  the  disposi- 
tion irritable.  There  is  a  proneness  to  a 
dislike  of  exercise,  and  more  flesh  is  taken 
on,  thus  keeping  the  influence  of  the 
vicious  circle  growing  constantly  stronger. 

Nearly  every  person  who  is  over- 
weight recognizes  these  facts.  He  may 
not  do  so  at  first,  for  the  initial  plumpness 
is  rather  pleasing,  but  that  stage  is  soon 
passed,  and  then  the  chain  of  the  fleshy 
slavery  is  steadily  forged. 

Relatively  few  people,  who  travel  down 
the  path  to  obesity,  ever  turn  back.  A 
few  start,  but  become  discouraged  or  lack 
the  will  power  to  continue.  Some  make 
a  false  beginning  and  rightly  grow  ner- 
vous over  the  results,  which  indicate 
strain  and  increased  nervousness.  A 
fair  proportion,  however,  succeed  —  and 
"Nothing  succeeds  like  success." 

These  people  will  tell  you  that  the 
methods  followed  were  not  especially 
difficult,  and  are  sure  to  testify  that  they 
individually  feel  vastly  better  and  inde- 
scribably freer,  and  more  buoyant  than 
in  the  old  days  when  they  were  sub- 
merged in  billows  of  tallow.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  concerning  what 
must  be  done  and  not  done  to  get  rid  of 
too  much  flesh.  A  good  deal  of  this  is  a 
rehash  and  repetition  of  what  most 
people  know. 

Two  things  must  be  remembered  in 
this  connection.  The  first  is,  that  the 
over-stout  individual  is  very  likely  to  fol- 
low the  line  of  least  resistance,  for  the 
will  power  and  the  actual  physical  ability 
to  do  strenuous  things  is  lacking.  And 
second  is,  that  in  the  maze  of  prolonged, 
tiresome,  and  complicated  directions  as 
to  scientific  reasons,  elaborate  menus, 
and  a  regime  of  life  including  exercises 
which  take  too  much  time,  •  the  patient 
becomes  bewildered  and  discouraged. 
Perhaps  before  he  even  starts! 

So  that  person  who  can  boil  the  whole 
situation  down  into  a  nut  shell  readily 
becomes  a  public  benefactor. 

To  begin  with,  the  person  who  is  over- 
stout  should  determine  just  how  much 
excess   baggage  he  is  carrying.     This   is 


important.  Next,  he  should  consult  a 
physician  in  whom  he  has  confidence,  to 
discover  whether  there  is  any  physical 
reason,  such  as  kidney  disease  or  incipient 
trouble  of  any  kind,  that  makes  weight 
reduction  undesirable  or  dangerous.  It 
is  always  a  good  plan  to  get  started  right 
and  not  to  rush  ahead  and  to  wish  after- 
wards that  you  had  taken  time  enough  to 
get  posted  in  the  beginning.  Wrong 
starts  mean  not  only  a  waste  of  time,  but 
the  courting  of  disaster. 

If  you,  the  patient,  are  assured  that 
you  will  be  better  to  get  rid  of  the  extra 
flesh,  the  next  step  rests  wholly  and 
absolutely  with  you.  No  doctor,  no  diet, 
no  outside  influence,  will  prove  of  any 
avail,  unless  your  desire  to  reduce  is  greater 
than  your  desire  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures 
of  fat-forming  foods. 

One  charming  young  society  matron, 
who  lost  forty-five  pounds  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  who  has  not  gained  it  back, 
declares  that  she  felt,  before  the  loss  of 
her  flesh,  as  though  she  were  weighted 
with  flagstones;  that  her  knees  were 
weak  and  trembling  upon  the  slightest 
exertion,  her  breath  short,  and  her  system 
sluggish.  She  was  troubled  constanth" 
with  headaches  and  extreme  nervousness. 

In  twelve  weeks  of  very  simple,  com- 
mon-sense living,  she  got  rid  of  forty-five 
pounds,  and  this  was  a  great  deal,  con- 
sidering her  height.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  she  was  stronger  than  she  had  been 
in  years.  Her  system  was  doing  its  work 
beautifully,  she  looked  twenty  years 
younger,  was  much  more  cheerful,  and 
scarcely  knew  that  she  had  nerves  except 
as  she  became  over-tired  or  remembered 
her  previous  condition. 

When  people  asked  her  if  it  wasn't 
exceedingly  difficult  for  her  to  stick  to  the 
course  undertaken  even  for  the  three 
months,  she  invariably  replied: 

"No,  because  I  wanted  to  lose  that 
extra  flesh  a  good  deal  more  than  I 
wanted  to  eat  the  chocolates  of  which  I 
was  fond,  the  rich  salads,  dressed  with 
mayonnaise,  and  the  other  good  things 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  partaking  of.     It 
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is    merely    a    case    of    what    you    want 
most!" 

This  lady  has  given  the  secret  of  the 
whole  situation.  It  is  zvhat  you  want 
most.  Some  people  claim  that  they  want 
to  get  thin,  or,  at  least,  come  to  a  normal 
condition,  but  it  is  merely  with  them  a 
matter  of  words  and  not  of  actual  desire. 
//  is  a  case  of  will  power  and  of  the  ability 
to  stick  to  the  course  undertaken  until  the 
goal  is  reached. 

Unless  the  patient  can  stand  squarely 
on  that  platform,  and  is  willing  to  sign  up 
with  his  own  conscience,  there  is  no  use 
going  any  farther.  If  he  is,  then  the 
battle  is,  at  least,  half-won.  The  rest 
consists  in  a  common-sense  routine.  It 
is  to  partake  freely  of  proteins  to  build 
muscle  and  tissue,  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  will  give  vitamines  and  satisfying 
bulk,  and  to  live  on  one's  own  fats. 
Simple,  isn't  it.^* 

The  rigorous  exercise,  so  often  recom- 
mended, urged  and  insisted  upon,  may 
not  be  possible,  at  first.  As  rapidly  as 
the  patient  is  able  to  do  it  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  additional  exercise,  preferably 
walking  in  the  open  air,  with  the  body 
held  erect  and  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
drawn  in,  will  be  enjoyed.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  walk  a  little  farther  each  day, 
perhaps  doing  errands  that  have  been 
long  delayed,  or  merely  going  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  effort.  But  the  desire 
to  exercise  is  sure  to  come  with  the 
ability  or  strength  to  undertake  it. 

The  most  important  thing  is  —  not 
dieting,  but  a  diet.  For  there  is  no 
occasion  for  any  one  going  hungry  or 
feeling  weak  or  deprived  of  necessary 
foods.  The  very  thought  that  one  is 
working  out  a  desirable  problem  is  a 
pleasure  in  itself.  In  place  of  attempting 
to  live  on  three  sparse  meals  a  day,  most 
people  reduce  more  satisfactorily  to  take 
food  oftener  and  to  take  less  at  a  time. 

Upon  first  arising,  sip  a  glass  of  cold 
water  containing  a  pinch  of  soda.  Do 
this  in  a  leisurely  way  and  enjoy  it. 
Dress,  take  a  cool,  sponge  bath,  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.     Partake  of  a  breakfast 


of  one  slice  of  crisp,  unbuttered  toast, 
masticated  slowly  and  thoroughly,  and 
a  cup  of  strong  black  coffee,  without 
cream  or  sugar.  By  taking  this  in  a 
leisurely  manner,  the  appetite  will  be 
satisfied.  At  10.30  or. 11,  take  one  large, 
juicy  orange. 

At  noon,  a  piece  of  any  lean  meat,  except 
pork  or  greasy  fish;  two  vegetables 
(omitting  potatoes,  peas  and  beans), 
cooked  in  boiling  salted  water,  but  not 
.dressed  with  cream,  butter  or  an  Qgg 
sauce  or  dressing  of  any  kind;  and  a 
dessert  of  stewed  or  fresh  fruit;  a  cup 
of  tea  or  a  glass  of  water  or  buttermilk. 

At  4  o'clock,  a  cup  of  strong  black  coffee 
may  be  taken.  For  those  for  whom  any 
other  arrangement  is  inconvenient,  that 
coffee  may  be  used,  which  is  instan- 
taneously dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

The  evening  meal  may  consist  of  a 
portion  of  lean  meat  again,  fish,  or  the 
lean  part  of  fowl;  one  vegetable,  pre- 
pared as  at  noon;  a  green  salad,  dressed 
with  vinegar  or  lemon  juice,  and  salt  and 
pepper  — •  a  liberal  amount  of  this  may 
be  taken;  one  slice  of  thin,  stale  bread 
or  unbuttered,  crisp  toast;  and  fruit  for 
dessert  without  sugar. 

If  the  need  of  it  is  felt,  light  refresh- 
ments may  be  taken  at  10  o'clock,  in  the 
form  of  an  apple,  an  orange,  a  glass  of 
unsweetened  lemonade,  or  a  cup  of  weak 
tea,  if  wakefulness  is  not  feared. 

In  a  very  few  days,  the  stomach  will 
grow  accustomed  to  these  lighter  meals, 
and  loss  in  weight  will  be  noticeable  from 
the  first  week  with  most  people.  Some- 
times the  loss  will  appear  to  be  gained 
back  again  for  a  few  days,  but  strict 
adherence  to  the  diet  and  close  attention 
to  the  bodily  hygiene  will  show  a  steady 
decrease. 

Dieting  to  the  extent  of  weakening  the 
body  is  undesirable,  and  should  never  be 
permitted.  As  weight  is  lost,  there  will 
be  a  real  pleasure  in  exercise,  and  it  will 
be  anticipated.  This  is  a  simple  and 
common-sense  routine,  which  has  worked 
out  successfully  in  many  cases,  and  is 
one  laid  out  by  a  specialist  of  note. 


Talks  to  Teachers  of  Domestic  Science 

By  Mary  D.  Chambers 

Author  of  "Principles  of  Food  Preparation"  and  "Breakfasts, 
Luncheons  and  Dinners" 


SOMEBODY  lately  asked  a  girl  what 
new  subjects  she  was  studying  in 
school  this  fall. 

"I  have  taken  up  Domestic  Science," 
said  the  girl. 

"What  is  it  like.?" 

"Well,  it  is  awfully  like  kitchen  work." 

Now  teachers,  are  you  willing  to  have 
this  said  of  your  subject.?  Of  course,  the 
cooking,  the  dishwashing,  and  keeping 
the  cooking  room  clean,  are  extremely 
like  kitchen  work;  even  if  you  teach 
nothing  but  the  kitcheny  side  of  the 
subject,  you  may  still  be  sure  that  you 
are  teaching  something  highly  useful  and 
essential,  something  needed  in  every 
home,  something  that  will  help  to  make 
every  home  a  better  and  a  happier  place. 
This  is  one  of  the  wonderful  things  about 
our  subject  — ■  that  even  if  it  is  not  taught 
in  the  best  possible  way,  it,  nevertheless, 
cannot  help  but  be  useful  to  the  girl  who 
studies  it,  and  this  is  a  fine  thing  to  be 
able  to  say  of  any  subject.  It  is,  however, 
no  reason  why  we  should  be  satisfied  to  let 
well  enough  alone,  and  not  try  todo better. 

There  are  three  general  reasons  why 
Domestic  Science  is  not  taught  better. 
First,  because  the  subject  is  new;  second, 
because  it  is  rich  and  many-sided;  third, 
because,  in  its  infancy,  it  was  crippled  by 
binding  it  hard  and  fast  to  the  inductive 
system.  Let  us  briefly  discuss  each 
of  these  handicaps. 

The  Subject  is  New.  This  means  it  has 
no  historical  background  for  comparison. 
We  cannot  say:  "The  famous  teachers 
of  Domestic  Science  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  presented  the  subject  to  their  girls 
in  such-and-such  a  manner."  Neither  is 
it  old  enough  for  generations  of  modern 
pedagogues  to  have  given  much  of  their 
attention  to  it,  and  studied  out  the  reac- 
tions of  students  to  various  methods  of 
presentation.     In  one  way  this  makes  It 


hard  for  us,  but  in  another  it  makes  it 
interesting,  and  opens  wide  the  door  of 
opportunity  to  do  something  worthwhile. 

The  Subject  is  Many-Sided.  This,  per- 
haps is  the  most  difficult  of  all  our  diffi- 
culties. Domestic  Science  has  an  effi- 
ciency side  and  a  cultural  side;  a  manual- 
training  side  and  a  scientific  side;  an 
economic  side  and  a  hygienic  side.  Some- 
times these  many  sides  conflict,  sometimes 
it  Is  hard  to  choose  between  them,  and 
we  do  not  know  which  of  them  all  Is  the 
one  to  brand:     "This  Side  Up." 

The  Subject  is  Fettered  by  the  Inductive 
Method.  It  is  chiefly  the  scientific  side 
that  is  so  fettered.  Early  In  the  present 
generation  a  certain  dictum  was  uttered 
by  a  certain  university,  and  its  propa- 
ganda was  rapid.  Teachers  were  ex- 
horted, implored,  commanded  not  to  tell 
the  child  anything  he  could  be  made  to  find 
out  for  himself.  Instead  of  telling  our 
classes  that  It  takes  half  an  hour  to  boil 
a  potato  of  average  size,  we  thought  we 
had  painfully  to  make  our  unhappy  pupils 
boil  potato  after  potato  of  different  sizes, 
estimate  which  was  the  potato  of  average 
size,  and  then  estimate  the  average  time 
of  cooking.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
decree  that  no  child  should  have  money 
spent  for  him  that  he  did  not  earn  him- 
self; but,  unfortunately,  the  child-labor- 
laws,  to  regulate  toilsome  work  without 
need,  did  not  apply  in  the  school  room, 
neither  did  the  inheritance  laws,  com- 
pelling the  transmission  of  the  knowledge- 
wealth  of  the  fathers  to  the  children. 
Hence,  we  could  Insist  on  the  girl  In  a 
Domestic  Science  class  finding  out  for 
herself  how  long  she  should  boil  a  potato, 
when  we  could  have  told  her  in  four 
seconds  by  the  clock. 

So  far  was  this  fad  of  induction  carried 
that,  If  a  girl  said  her  teacher  told  her 


fact.    It   branded    the    teacher 
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disgrace  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  parent,  the 
supervisor,  or  the  other  kind  of  teacher 
who  could  proudly  boast  that  she  never 
told  her  classes  anything! 

All  this  preamble  is  designed  to  make 
the  teacher  of  Domestic  Science  discon- 
tented with  restricting  herself  to  kitchen 
work;  and  to  make  her  feel  free  to  give 
her  children  by  word  of  mouth  such  facts 
as  will  not  only  enrich  them  mentally, 
but  will  make  for  right-living  on  the 
physical  plane.  We  hear  much  just  now 
about  the  teaching  of  health,  and  how 
important  it  is,  and  how  health-teaching 
should  be  done  by  every  teacher  and  in 
every  class.  So  far  as  health  is  related 
to  food  there  is  surely  no  place  where  it 
might  be  more  forcefully  taught  than  in 
the  cooking-class,  and  the  teaching  of 
health  is  not  one  of  the  subjects  best 
adapted  to  the  inductive  system. 

This  Domestic  Science  work  is  of  far 
too  valuable  content  to  restrict  it  to 
instruction  in  the  preparation  of  food. 
No  child  should  leave  a  course  in  this 
subject  without  knowing  when  to  eat, 
how  to  eat,  what  are  the  chief  essentials 
in  the  daily  diet,  how  different  foods  act 
in  the  body,  what  they  do  for  the  body, 
and  how  they  should  be  combined  in  a 
meal.  It  will,  we  know,  be  objected  that 
time  is  lacking  in  the  brief  class-period 
for  such  lecture  work.  We  do  not  mean 
it  to  be  lecture  work.  Children  hate 
lectures,  especially  if  they  are  held  back 
by  them  from  such  delightful  activities  as 
beating  batters  in  a  bowl,  stirring  and 
tasting,  adding  spices  and  seasonings, 
and  making  the  good  smells  that  are  fore- 
runners of  good  tastes.  But,  if  in  the  old 
monasteries, 

"The  reader  droned  from  the  pulpit 
Like  the  murmur  of  many  bees, 
The  legend  of  good  Saint  Guthlac, 
And  Saint  Basil's  homilies"; 

and  if,  in  the  modern  hotels,  musical 
recitals  accompany  the  meals  and  engage 
the  attention  of  the  guests,  so  should  easy, 
informal,  chatty  little  talks  from  the 
teacher  accompany  many  of  the  processes 
of  mixing  and  baking  and  eating  what  has 


been    baked,    and    washing    the    dishes 
afterwards.     If  a  teacher  should  casually 
remark  while  her  class  was  slicing  carrots,   i.' 
that  sugar  was  down  to  10  cents  a  pound,   !' 
or  that  a  sale  of  hats  was  on  at  Smith's, 
or  that  Bolshevists  were  besieging  Boston, 
don't  you   think  every  girl  would   hear 
every    word.?     Similarly    a    teacher    can 
make  little  remarks  — ■  not  too  many,  nor    i 
too   long   at  a   time  —  embodying  what 
every  girl  ought  to  know  about  food  and 
how  to  use  it. 

In  this  series"  of  papers  we  propose  to 
boil  down  the  results  of  the  latest  research 
in  the  matter  of  food,  that  is,  such  results 
as  make  for  its  best  and  most  intelligent 
use,  and  we  shall  trust  to  the  teacher  to 
employ  whatever  methods  seem  best  to 
her  in  making  this  a  part  of  the  mental 
equipment  of  her  girls,  or,  to  use  the 
parlance  of  the  day,  in  "getting  it  across 
to  them."  The  first  subject  in  our  series 
of  talks  to  the  teacher  will  be. 

The  Reasons  for  Cooking  Food 

The  chief  reason  for  cooking  food  is  to 
make  it  taste  better.  This  looks  like  a 
silly  and  frivolous  reason,  but  it  is  not 
such  a  light-minded  one  as  it  seems, 
since  anything  that  we  enjoy  and  that 
tastes  real  good  is  ever  so  much  easier 
to  digest.  One  of  those  ancient  Greeks, 
whom  we  mentioned  awhile  ago  as  not 
knowing  anything  about  Domestic 
Science,  knew  this  fact,  for  an  aphorism 
from  him  has  come  down  to  us:  "Food 
that  is  relished  is  half  digested."  His 
name  was  Hippocrates,  and  he  has  since 
been  known  as  the  Father  of  Medicine. 

Only  recently,  comparatively,  have 
scientists  discovered  the  reason  why 
food  that  is  relished  Is  easier  to  digest. 
They  have  discovered  that  those  diges- 
tive juices,  which  we  are  so  apt  to  think  of 
as  having,  each  one,  its  own  definite 
composition  —  the  gastric  juice  com- 
posed of  such-and-such  and  the  Intestinal 
juice  composed  of  so-and-so  —  vary  in 
composition  according  to  the  kind  of  food 
each  is  called  upon  to  digest.  That  is, 
they  vary  within   the   limits  of  the   In- 
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gredients  of  each.  To  make  this  clear, 
let  us  compare  any  one  of  the  digestive 
juices  with  a  cup  of  coffee.  You  may 
put  a  lot  of  cream  into  your  cup  of 
coffee,  or  you  may  put  very  little,  or 
you  may  drink,  it  black;  and  you  may 
make  it  exceeding  sweet,  or  you  may  use 
hardly  a  trace  of  sugar,  or  serve  it  with- 
out sugar;  or  you  may  like  it  very,  very 
weak,  or  as  strong  as  lye;  but  no  matter 
how  you  may  vary  the  proportions  of 
its  ingredients,  it  will  still  be  a  cup  of 
coffee.  So  it  is  with  the  digestive  juices, 
the  ingredients,  each  is  composed  of. 
may  vary  in  their  proportion  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  kind  of  juice  secreted  for 
the  digestion  of  peanuts  will  be  so  differ- 
ent from  that  required  for  the  digestion 
of  pork  as  to  bear  to  one  another  no 
more  family  resemblance  than  a  cup  of 
weak  cafe  au  lait  does  to  a  thimbleful 
of  Turkish  coffee.  And  just  as  we  make 
our  coffee  to  suit  our  tastes,  so  does 
Nature  mix  each  digestive  juice  to  suit 
the  food  it  is  called  upon  to  digest. 
When  we  drink  milk,  the  right  kind  of 
mixture  for  the  digestion  of  milk  is  pro- 
vided;    when    we   eat   meat,  a    different 


mixture  is  needed  —  bread  calls  for  one 
kind  of  "blend,"  bananas  for  another; 
and  the  bread  mixture  is  not  so  good  for 
digesting  bananas,  nor  will  the  milk 
mixture  so  well  digest  meat. 

But  when  we  eat  anything  that  we 
exceedingly  relish,  so  that  our  mouths 
water  at  the  sight  and  the  smell  of  it, 
and  its  taste  on  our  tongue  is  delicious 
to  the  last  degree,  then  a  kind  of  mixture 
is  secreted  to  which  its  discoverer  (Pavlov) 
gave  the  name  of  "Appetit-jus,"  or  the 
digestive  fluid  secreted  when  the  appetite 
for  any  food  is  keen  and  ravenous.  This 
kind  of  secretion  he  found  to  differ  from 
all  the  others  in  that  it  is  able  to  digest 
practically  everything. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said 
about  appetite  and  the  appetite  juice, 
but  it  must  wait  until  our  next  monthly 
talk.  The  moral  of  this  one  is  the  im- 
portance of  being  able  to  cook  well,  and 
to  make  the  simplest  kind  of  dish  taste 
as  good  as  it  possibly  can,  so  that  we,  and 
all  whom  we  love  well  enough  to  cook  for, 
may  eat  with  great  relish,  and  that  the 
"food  which  they  relish  will  be  half- 
digested." 


Secrets  of  a  New  England  Cook 

By  Ella  Shannon  Bowles 


SHE  raised  her  hands  in  protest,  as 
I  carried  a  baked  cocoanut  pie 
toward  the  oven  door. 

"You  aren't  planning  to  put  that  pie 
in  the  oven  again,  are  you,  dearie?"  she 
inquired. 

"Why,  of  course,"  I  answered.  "I 
must  brown  the  meringue." 

"Don't  you  know  that  you  must  never 
try  to  brown  the  meringue  of  a  cocoanut 
pie.^"  she  asked.  "The  cocoanut  will  be 
hard  and  won't  taste  well  at  all.  Beat 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  so  they'll  stay  in  a 
bowl  when  it's  turned  upside  down;  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  shredded  cocoanut  and 
pile  upon  the  pie  just  before  serving." 


During  the  past  thirty  years,  Mrs. 
Patterson  had  reigned  in  the  kitchens  of 
the  various  hotels  and  boarding-houses 
for  which  the  little  mountain  summer 
resort  was  famous.  Her  cooking  had 
called  forth  words  of  praise  from  the 
guests  who  ate  her  delicious  food  with 
its  "homey"  flavor,  and  she  proudly  told 
me  that  once  a  world-famed  celebrity  had 
called  her  into  the  dining  room  of  a  large 
hotel  and  publicly  complimented  her  upon 
her  culinary  ability.  Now  that  she  was 
retired  and  was  my  nearest  neighbor,  she 
gave  me  many  ideas  in  preparing  food. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  my  rule  for 
Cocoanut  Pie^''^  she  continued.  "Beat 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  the  white  of 
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one  with  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  sugar. 
Add  a  pinch  of  salt,  one-half  a  cup  of 
shredded  cocoanut,  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla,  and  a  pint  of  heated  milk,  and 
pour  into  a  pie-shell.  Have  the  oven  hot 
enough,  at  first,  to  hold  the  shell  in  shape, 
but  allow  it  to  cool  gradually,  and  bake 
the  pie  until  the  custard  is  firm.  Beat 
the  two  egg-whites  and  make  the  cocoa- 
nut  meringue,  or  if  you  wish  a  plain 
meringue,  omit  the  cocoanut,  add  the 
sugar,  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla, 
and  a  pinch  of  baking  powder;  cover  the 
pie,  when  it  is  cooled,  and  brown  the 
meringue.  The  baking  powder  helps 
keep  the  meringue  in  shape." 

The  following  morning  Mrs.  Patterson 
opened  my  back  door. 

"I  thought,  maybe,  you'd  like  some 
of  my  plain  doughnuts,"  she  said,  as  she 
removed  a  napkin  from  a  willow-ware 
plate  and  disclosed  half  a  dozen  perfectly 
browned  fried  cakes.  "They're  pretty 
good  with  maple  syrup." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Patterson,"  I  cried,  "do 
tell  me  just  how  you  make  them." 

^^  Plain  Doughnuts  are  easy  enough  to 
make,  when  you  get  the  knack,"  she 
answered.  "Tonight,  after  supper,  beat 
up  an  &gg  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  one 
cup  of  sour  milk,  in  which  one  level  tea- 
spoonful of  soda  has  been  dissolved. 
Then  add  flour  to  make  the  dough  stiff 
enough  to  knead.  After  kneading  it  well, 
put  the  dough  in  a  greased  bowl  to  rise 
overnight.  In  the  morning  cut  off  strips 
of  the  dough,  twist  into  rings  and  fry. 
Don't  have  the  lard  as  hot  as  for  sweet- 
ened doughnuts,  and  let  each  cake  brown 
on  one  side  before  turning  on  the  other. 
They're  nice  with  coffee  for  breakfast  or 
served  with  maple  syrup  for  a  dessert." 

"Now  tell  me  some  kind  of  a  cake  to 
make,"  I  said,  after  I  had  written  down 
the  directions  for  making  the  doughnuts. 

"Why  don't  3'^ou  try  Mother's  Cream 
Cake?  It  can  be'  stirred  up  quickly  and 
has  a  nice  flavor.  Break  two  eggs  in  a 
cup,   and  fill  the  cup  with   sour  cream. 


Turn  into  a  mixing-bowl  and  add  one 
cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  and  one-half  of 
flour  that  has  been  sifted  with  two  level 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and  one- 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Add  one 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  half  an  hour.  If  you  wish  to 
vary  the  flavor,  try  a  teaspoonful  of 
cinnamon  instead  of  the  vanilla." 

^'How  do  you  make  that  nice  fluffy 
White  Mountain  Frosting? '^  I  asked 
next. 

"Boil  together  a  scant  cup  of  sugar  and 
one-third  a  cup  of  water,  until  the  syrup 
really  hairs  when  you  drop  it  from  a 
spoon,"  she  replied.  "Pour  it  slowly 
over  the  beaten  white  of  an  ^gg.,  having 
some  one  beating  with  an  egg-beater  as 
you  do  it.  Add  a  pinch  of  cream  of  tartar 
to  make  it  light  and  stir  rapidly  with  a 
mixing  spoon.  Then  place  over  the  top 
of  a  boiling  tea  kettle,  and  leave  until  the 
sugar  forms  a  coating  on  the  side  of  1^e 
bowl.  Flavor  to  taste,  beat  again,  and 
pour  over  the  cake.  If  you  wish  the 
frosting  to  cut  without  cracking,  add  two 
drops  of  glycerine  just  before  you  beat 
the  last  time." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Patterson,  what  shall  I  have 
for  dessert.^"  I  called  across  the  fence 
after  Aunt  Em  had  telephoned  that  she 
would  arrive  in  half  an  hour. 

"If  you'd  keep  a  little  pie  crust  or  a 
couple  of  pie-shells  made  up  ahead,  you 
could  make  a  pie  in  a  jiffy,  but  I  don't 
suppose  you  have  either,"  my  neighbor 
said   resignedly. 

I  sadly  shook  my  head. 

"Well,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I'd 
make  a  Tapioca  Indian  Pudding  at  this 
short  notice.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  make 
the  Tapioca  Indian  Pudding.  Cover  a 
third  of  a  cup  of  minute  tapioca  w'th 
milk  and  soak  for  ten  minutes.  Heat  a 
quart  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler;  add  two- 
thirds  a  cup  of  molasses,  stir  in  gradually 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cornmeal,  the 
tapioca,  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Turn 
into  a  buttered  baking  dish,  cover  with 
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a  cup  of  cold  milk,  and  bake  for  an  hour 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  the  pudding 
with  plain  or  whipped  cream. 

"I  made  cream  puffs  this  morning,  and 
I'm  going  to  bring  you  over  some  to  help 
you  out,"  she  added. 

"Oh,  how  I  wish  that  I  could  make 
them,"  I  said  enviously. 

"A  baker  told  me  how,  years  ago. 
Here's  his  rule  for  Cream  Puffs  and  you 
won't  find  one  just  like  it  in  any  recipe 
book.  Place  one-half  a  cup  of  lard 
and  one-half  a  cup  of  hot  water  in  a 
saucepan  on  the  stove;  when  the  ingre- 
dients are  boiling  hard,  add  one  cup  of 
sifted  flour,  and  stir  rapidly  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  into  a  ball.  Remove 
from  the  fire,  and  when  the  dough  is 
slightly  cooled,  stir  in  three  eggs,  one  at 
a  time.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  a  greased 
tin  and  bake  for  forty-five  minutes. 
Most  rules  say  bake  for  half  of  an  hour, 
but  it  isn't  long  enough,  I  find.  Have 
the  oven  quick,  at  first,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  usual  directions,  look  at  them  as 
frequently  as  you  like.  Just  before 
serving,  split  and  fill  with  boiled  custard 
or  whipped  cream." 

"By  the  way,"  I  said,  "Ralph  wished 
me  to  ask  you  just  how  you  prepared  that 
Pot  Roast  that  we  ate  at  your  house  last 
Sunday." 

"I  expect  he  liked  it  because  the  gravy 
was  so  brown.     Most  men  do.     Put  the 


cut  of  beef  in  an  iron  kettle  without  any 
water,  and  let  it  sear  over,  turning  it 
frequently,  that  it  may  brown  on  all 
sides.  Cover  with  boiling  water  and 
cook  slowly  for  at  least  three  hours.  Add 
a  tablespoonful  of  cider  vinegar  during 
the  last  hour  of  cooking,  to  loosen  the 
fibre,  and  do  not  salt  until  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  pot  roast  is  done.  When  the 
gravy  is  thickened  with  flour,  you  will 
find  it  nice  and  brown.  Slice  the  meat 
and  while  it  is  still  warm,  place  bits  of 
butter  on  each  slice.  Another  way  is  to 
fry  out  the  fat  from  salt  pork  and  heat 
the  slices  in  it,  but  don't  put  the  meat 
in  the  pork  fat  until  just  before  you 
serve  it." 

During  the  time  that  Mrs.  Patterson 
has  lived  beside  me,  she  has  revealed 
many  other  secrets  that  she  has  worked 
out.  She  told  me  to  use  stale  doughnut 
or  cake-crumbs,  soaked  in  milk,  in  place 
of  rye  flour  in  brown  bread,  —  to  make 
my  baking-powder  biscuit  of  bread  in- 
stead of  pastry  flour,  and  to  dip  each 
biscuit  in  milk  before  baking,  —  to  keep 
boiled  potatoes  on  hand  for  quick  French 
fries,  —  to  try  maple  sugar  mixed  with 
sweet  cream  for  the  fillings  of  afternoon 
tea  sandwiches,  —  to  boil  my  roasts  of 
pork  for  fifteen  minutes  before  placing 
them  in  the  oven,  and  to  use  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  olive  oil  in  fritter-dough  to  make 
them  smooth. 


The  Reason 


Fourscore  and  ten  is  little  time 

To  fashion  right  the  simplest  rhyme; 

So  we  must  do  the  best  we  can 

With  toil  and  thought  and  pondered  plan. 

The  summer  labors  at  a  rose 
That  still  so  much  of  error  shows 
It  tries  again,  come  June  once  more, 
With  magic  of  the  seasons'  lore. 


The  tides  to  listening  shores  rehearse 
The  music  of  its  mighty  verse; 
Unresting  does  it  search  and  long 
To  phrase  at  last  the  perfect  song. 

The  winds  upon  the  hills  repeat 

Old  themes  while  seeking  others  sweet; 

And  so  I  think  that  I  can  see 

Why  God  gave  us  eternity! 

Arthur  JFallace  Peach. 
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THANKSGIVING 

WE  present  our  readers,  this  month, 
with  a  variety  of  menus  and 
dishes  suitable  to  the  occasion  and  the 
season.  No  attempt  is  made  to  carry 
out  in  detail  a  Thanksgiving  festival.  In 
these  days  people  want,  no  doubt,  to  use 
their  own  discretion  and  adapt  the  pro- 
gram of  holiday  celebrations  to  their  own 
individual  circumstances  and  needs.  We 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Crops 
have  been  plentiful,  work  is  in  demand, 
and   prosperity  is  in  a  larger  number  of 


homes  than  ever  before.  Certainly  the 
conditions  provide  a  cheering  call  for 
Thanksgiving. 

We  can  only  regret  that  the  spirit  of 
unrest  is  still  widespread.  It  is  the 
inevitable  result,  we  presume,  of  transi- 
tion from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace. 
However,  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
with  fanciful  notions  of  progress  and 
reform.     May  we  not  forget, 

"Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly. 
Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small, 
Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting, 
With  exactness  grinds  He  all." 

Prosperity  is  dependent,  primarily, 
upon  earnest,  efficient  and  protracted 
labor.  "A  prosperity,  which  is  the  result 
of  other  than  increased  production  of  real 
wealth,  in  the  form  of  goods  and  commo- 
dities and  products  of  the  soil,  is  a  false 
prosperity.  Higher  wages  with  less  work 
and  less  production  never  made  for 
prosperity,  for  the  money  wages  become 
valueless." 

Is  there  a  greater  blessing  and  one 
more  to  be  thankful  for  than  to  be 
engaged  busily  and  agreeably,  in  some 
productive  industry.'* 

A  NEW  ERA 

W'E  are  living  in  a  new  era.  ''The 
old  order  changeth,  yielding  place 
to  new."  We  no  longer  hold  to  the  beliefs 
and  opinions  of  men  and  women  of  fifty 
or  more  years  ago.  Science  and  experi- 
ence have  steadily  enlarged  the  vision  of 
man  and  broadened  his  outlook  from  age 
to  age. 

Recently  we  visited  Brook  Farm,  the 
residence,  for  a  short  time,  of  Margaret 
Fuller,  famous  teacher  and  reformer. 
The  place  has  now,  for  many  years,  been 
an  orphans'  home.  But  how  few  know 
anything  about  the  social  experiment 
once  tried  out  at  Brook  Farm,  or  the 
actors  who  took  part  in  the  same.  We 
do  not  live  in  the  same  fashion,  read  the 
same  books  or  think  the  same  thoughts 
as  did  the  people  of  a  past  generation. 
Who,  for  instance,  today,  would  care  to 
read  J.  G.  Holland's  "Bitter  Sweet,"  or 
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Goethe's  "Hermann  and  Dorothea"? 
Who  would  try  to  wade  through  the 
novels  of  Cooper  and  Scott  or  even 
Dickens'  once  famous  stories?  Romance 
the  world  over  is  the  same;  the  love  of 
music,  poetry  and  song  is  ever  the  same, 
but  the  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  than  in  by-gone  days.  The 
tales  that  are  told  are  ever  of  the  old 
themes,  but  the  thought  and  language  in 
which  they  are  told  are  quite  new  and 
unfamiliar  today.  The  idea  we  would 
suggest  is  indicated  by  the  following  bit 
of  verse,  which  we  clipped  from  the  daily 
press.  It  was  written,  it  seems,  almost 
unconsciously,  by  a  rather  pleasing  ver- 
sifier of  the  present  day.  The  title  of 
the  poem  is: 

Answered 

"What  is  love  like?"     All  the  poets  and  sages 
Asking  and  answering,  down  through  the  ages, 
Give  us  their  formulae,  show  us  their  vision: 
Beauty,  variety  —  yet  no  decision. 
Love  is  a  flame!     No,  love  is  a  flower. 
Love  is  a  beggar.     Love  carries  a  dower. 
Love  is  eternal.     All  love  is  but  fleeting. 
Love    lies    in    parting.     True     love    comes     at 

meeting. 
Love   is   unselfish;     love's    marked   by   exaction. 
Love  is   a   spirit;    love's   fleshly   attraction. 
Love's  for  today;    love  lives  for  tomorrow. 
Love  is  true  joy;    love  always  brings  sorrow. 
So  runs  the  argument,  tireless,  unceasing, 
Every  pronouncement  confusion  increasing; 
Yet  it's  as  simple  as  is  two  times  two  —  • 

What  is  love  like,  dear.-"     Whv,  love  is  like  You! 

Iris. 

RELIGION  AND  PATRIOTISM 

PATRIOTISM  and  religion  are  insep- 
arable. Their  source  is  from  the 
same  emotion,  affection.  If  my  country 
does  not  aspire  after  divine  guidance  and 
the  favor  of  the  supreme  ruler  of  events, 
I  cannot  give  it  loyal  support  and  ap- 
proval. We  believe  in  justice,  right- 
eousness and  truth.  We  believe  in  God 
as  a  being  who  inspires  and  favors  the 
achievement  of  these  things  among  man- 
kind. But  what  are  justice,  righteousness 
and  truth?  Who  shall  decide  the  mean- 
ing of  these  terms?  The  answer  is,  the 
still  small  voice,  the  moral  conscience, 
implanted  in  every  human  soul,  which  is 
the  voice  of  God  himself.     In  fact,  has  not 


the  matter  of  right  and  wrong,  as  a  moral 
Issue,  just  been  tried  out  and  settled, 
we  hope,  for  all  time?  We,  together  with 
the  peoples  of  the  greater  part  of  earth, 
did  not  believe  in  Kaiser  William,  with 
his  lofty  assumption  that  might  makes 
right,  and  his  Gott  as  co-partner  in  the 
rule  of  earth,  and  were  willing  to  try  it 
out,  reluctantly,  by  force;  the  result  Is 
now  well  known  throughout  the  world. 
Again  we  feel  assured  that  righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation,  while  sin  Is  a  reproach 
to  any  people. 

Patriotism  and  religion  are  indlsso- 
lubly  connected,  because  in  every  trans- 
action and  affair  of  life  the  moral  Issue 
is  the  decisive  factor.  In  every  contro- 
versy between  men,  find  the  moral  point 
at  issue  and  the  way  of  settlement  is  made 
plain.  Keep  religion  out  of  politics!  It 
cannot  be  ndone.  In  matters  of  morals 
there  is  no  middle  ground;  no  such  thing 
as  neutrality.  He  that  Is  not  for  me  Is 
against  me.  Ways  and  means  of  attain- 
ment are  debatable;  opinions  and  beliefs 
are  variable  and  subject  to  constant 
mutation,  but  moral  principles  and  truth 
are  everlastingly  the  same  and  unchange- 
able. By  no  manner  of  thought  or 
reason  can  we  separate  religion  and 
patriotism.  We  have  faith  and  trust  in 
the  one,  because  we  have  faith  and  trust 
In  the  other. 

Patriotism,  as  well  as  manners  and 
morals,  should  be  cultivated  in  the  public 
schools.  To  make  our  inheritance  secure 
let  us  see  to  it  that  the  public  school  and 
the  public  library  advance,  step  by  step, 
to  make  the  United  States  a  nation  of 
enlightenment.  To  this  end  the  preacher 
and  the  teacher  are  factors  foremost  in 
significance.  From  a  moral  point  of  view 
do  we  fully  realize  the  responsibility  of 
these  agents.  The  fate  of  the  Republic 
is  dependent  on  the  intelligence  and 
character  of  its  citizens. 

WOMAN'S  RESPONSIBILITY 

"►T^HE    housewives    of    America    are 

A     going  to  take  an  active.  Instead  of 

a  passive  part  in  the  financial  and  eco- 
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nomic  future  of  the  nation  and  we  are 
going  to  help  to  do  so."  That  is  the  way 
Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter,  president  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
sums  up  the  policy  of  the  federation  for 
the  next  two  years,  as  decided  on  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
in  Washington. 

"To  that  end,"  Mrs.  Winter  says, 
*'we  have  adopted  a  country-wide  cam- 
paign for  thrift  and  for  the  study  of  home 
economics.  In  each  of  those  campaigns 
we  will  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
Federal  Government.  In  the  thrift  cam- 
paign we  will  follow  the  movement 
inaugurated  by  the  Savings  Division  of 
the  Treasury  for  thrift,  saving  and  safe 
investment  in  government  securities. 

"In  the  campaign  for  betterment  of 
home  economic  conditions,  we  will  work 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"The  housewives  of  this  country,  it  is 
estimated,  last  year  did  work  to  the  value 
of  319,000,000,000.  Although  they  were 
not  paid  in  wages  or  salary  for  this  work, 
they  are  one  of  the  most  potent  economic 
forces  in  the  nation.  They  are  entitled 
to  their  fair  share  of  advancement  and 
they  are  not  getting  it.  They  have  the 
right  to  improve  their  condition,  to  make 
their  work  more  effective  and  efficient, 
and  they  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

"They  earn  their  full  share  of  the 
household  wealth  and  they  have  an  equal 
right  to  determine  its  disposition.  In 
fairness  to  themselves  and  their  children 
they  must  see  to  it  that  it  is  disbursed 
effectively  and  safeguarded  properly. 
We  aim  to  place  before  them  the  prin- 
ciples of  thrift  and  financial  safety  that 
will  enable  them  to  enjoy  their  respon- 
sibilities to  the  full."  — M'rs.  T.  G.  W. 


"Prohibition  and  Suffrage!  Both 
within  the  short  space  of  a  few  months! 
Surely  the  world  does  move!  The  times 
in  which  we  live  will  be  noted  in  after 
times  as  among  the  great  years  of  human 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  perfection. 
In  the  new  order,  that  possible  dangers 


may  be  avoided,  and  the  greatest  good 
may  come  out  of  the  changed  relations  of 
women  to  the  state,  clear  thinking  and 
serious  efforts  are  called  for.  In  this 
great  drama  the  teacher  and  the  school 
will  play  an  important  part." 


American  Cookery  is  designed  to 
appeal  directly  to  home-makers  and 
teachers  of  domestic  economy.  It  special- 
izes only  in  the  quality  and  character 
of  its  contents.  We  aim  simply  to  be 
useful  and  helpful  in  the  conduct  of  the 
average  American  home.  The  price  of 
the  publication  is  reasonable,  thus  render- 
ing it  available.  Since  the  war  our  cir- 
culation has  grown  apace  in  size  and 
strength.  We  would  respectfully  invite 
the  attention  of  housekeepers  to  the  ' 
merits  of  American  Cookery.  If  you  ' 
have  not  given  us  your  subscription  wb.y 
not  do  so  now.^ 


A  People  Blest  of  God 

Uplift  the  song  of  praise 

To  him,  our  fathers'  God! 

Who  led  them  o'er  the  watery  ways 

To  lands  untrod: 
Seed  of  a  race  to  be, 
Upon  this  new-world  shore; 
The  home  of  law  and  liberty 

Forevermore. 
• 

Lift  high  the  song  of  praise, 

O  nation  grown  in  power! 

Hold  fast  through  good  and  evil  days 

Thy  glorious  dower! 
The  age-long  hope  fulfil, 
New-quickened  at  thy  birth; 
Thy  strength  thy  God,  whose  righteous  will 

Rules  heaven  and  earth. 

Uplift  the  song  of  praise! 
His  love  and  wisdom  own. 
Who  leadeth  still  in  unseen  ways, 

By  paths  unknown. 
His  purposes  of  old 
And  promises  endure, 
And    through    the    circling    years    unfold, 

Forever  sure. 

Lift  high  the  song  of  praise 

And  bless  his  holy  name! 

Whose  care  above  the  passing  days 

Abides  the  same. 
Our  fathers'  confidence, 
Through  all  their  pilgrimage; 
Our  dwelling-place  and  our  defence 

From  age  to  age. 

Frederick  Lucian  Ilosmer. 


THANKSGIVING  TABLE,  COUNTRY  STYLE 

Seasonable-and-Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill  and  Mary  D.  Chambers 

TN   ALL   recipes   where  flour  is   used,  unless   otherwise  stated,   the   flour  is   measured  after  sifting 

once.      Where    flour    is    measured    by  cups,  the  cup  is    filled  with    a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 

meant.     A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful.     In  flour 

mixtures  where  yeast  is  called  for,  use  bread  flour;   in  all  other  flour  mixtures,  use  cake  or  pastry  flour. 


Prune-and-Barley  Soup 

COOK  one-half  a  pound  of  barley 
In  a  quart  of  water  until  tender 
—  three  or  four  hours.  Cook  one 
pound  of  prunes  in  a  pint  of  water  until 
soft,  then  stone,  and  press  through  a 
colander.  Drain  the  water  from  the 
barley;  add  the  sifted  prunes  with  the 
grated  yellow  rind  of  one-half  a  lemon, 
one-half  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  a  stick  of 
cinnamon,  broken  into  one-inch  pieces. 
Let  the  whole  boil  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  strain  into  a  tureen,  and  add  the 
juice  of  one  lemon.     Serve  hot. 

Veloute  d'Ognon 

Cook  one  cup  of  thin-sliced'  onions  in 
a  covered  porcelain  saucepan  with  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  bacon  fat  for  thirty 
minutes,  or  until  quite  soft.  Add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  stir  until  it 
is  blended  smooth  with  the  fat.  Add  two 
cups  of  milk,  and  let  cook  with  careful 
stirring  until  the  mixture  boils.  Sift  the 
whole  through  a  colander;    add  seasoning 


of  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  with  one 
beaten  egg  or  two  yolks,  and  one-half  a 
cup  of  rich  cream.  Stir  until  the  whole 
is  hot  through.  This  soup  is  both  rich 
and  delicate,  also  very  nutritious. 

Duck  Pie 

Cut  the  meat  from  the  bones  of  cold, 
left-over  duck,  and  boil  the  bones,  skin, 
and  trimmings  in  a  pint  of  water  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  The  water  should  be 
reduced  one-half.  Lay  into  a  deep 
baking  dish  a  layer  of  onion  puree, 
made  by  sifting  boiled  white  onions 
through  a  colander.  Over  this  lay  a 
layer  of  pieces  of  duck  meat,  then  a 
layer  of  onion,  and  so  on  until  the  dish 
is  nearly  filled.  Pour  over  all  the 
liquid  in  which  the  bones  were  boiled, 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  cover 
the  top  with  a  crust  of  mashed  sweet 
potatoes.     Bake  until  crust  is  brown. 

Guinea  Fowl,  Southern  Style 

Lay  slices  of  onion  to  cover  the  bottom 
of  a  casserole,  and  over  these  place  the 
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guinea  fowl,  first  cut  into  pieces  as  for 
fricassee,  sprinkled  with  salt  and  pepper, 
rolled  in  rice  fiour  and  sauteed  in  hot 
chicken  fat.  Pour  one-half  a  cup  of  stock 
or  water  over  fowl  in  casserole,  cover 
closely,  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  until 
meat  is  tender.  Water  should  be  replen- 
ished if  it  boils  away. 

Irish  Potato  Cakes 

Boil  six  potatoes  until  quite  soft,  mash 
with  milk  and  butter,  and  season  slightly 
w^ith  salt.  Work  into  the  mashed  pota- 
toes as  much  flour  as  they  will  take  up  to 
make  a  dough  just  firm  enough  to  be 
slightly-kneaded  and  rolled,  one  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Cut  into  rounds  or  triangles,  and  bake 
on  a  spider  in  the  oven  until  brown  on 


utes.  Reduce  temperature,  pour  a  cup 
of  hot  water  into  the  pan,  and  baste  every 
five  minutes  until  duck  is  cooked.  A 
large  duck  needs  to  cook  from  three- 
quarters  to  one  hour. 

Broiled  Scrod 

Split  a  haddock  dow^n  the  back; 
remove  backbone;  place  in  a  w^ell-greased 
wire  broiler.  Broil  flesh  side,  turn  and 
broil  skin  side  until  skin  is  crisp  and 
brown.  Remove  to  hot  platter.  Spread 
with 

Maitre  d'Hotel  Butter 

Cream  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter;  add 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of 
pepper,  half  a  tablespoonful  of  fine- 
chopped     parsley,     and     three-fourths     a 


BROILED  SCROD 


both  sides,  or  they  may  be  sauteed  in  fat 
on  the  top  of  the  stove.  These  cakes 
should  be  eaten  hot  with  butter. 

Mallard  Duck,  Stuffed 
and  Roasted 

Singe,  remove  pinfeathers,  and  draw. 
Sprinkle  lightly  inside  with  black  pepper, 
and  fill  with  the  following  stuffing:  One 
cup  of  boiled  onions,  one  cup  of  chopped 
sour  apples,  one  cup  of  dried  crumbs  from 
corn  bread,  moistened  with  hot  water. 
Add  salt  and  pepper,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter  or  chicken  fat,  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  powdered  sage.  Sew  up  the  duck, 
truss,  skewer,  and  place  on  rack  of  baking- 
pan.  Cover  with  little  bits  of  butter  or 
chicken  fat,  and  put  into  a  very  hot  oven. 
The  bird  should  be  brown  in  five  min- 


tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice,  very  slowly. 
The  heat  of  the  fish  dissolves  the  butter. 

Quail  Pie 

Truss  and  stuff  the  birds  after  cleaning, 
and  cut  the  joints  nearly,  but  not  quite 
through,  then  parboil  for  ten  minutes  in 
a  little  water.  Line  a  deep  baking  dish 
with  puff-paste,  spread  over  the  bottom 
several  slices  of  nicely  streaked  bacon, 
over  this  sliced  hard-boiled  eggs  with 
plenty  of  butter  and  a  sprinkling  of 
pepper,  lastly,  lay  on  the  birds.  Place 
on  the  breast  of  each  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  sprinkle  with 
minced  parsley,  and  squeeze  over  them 
the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Now  cover  them 
with  slices  of  hard-boiled  egg,  then  with 
slices  of  bacon,  pour  in  a  cup  of  the  water 
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in  which  the  birds  were  parboiled,  then 
put  on  the  upper  crust  of  puff-paste,  cut 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  bake  the 
pie  in  a  hot  oven  for  one  to  one-and-a- 
half  hours. 

Roast  Ortolans  or  Reed  Birds 

When  the  birds  are  picked,  drawn,  and 
cleaned,  they  should  be  filled  with  fresh, 
unsalted  butter,  for  the  secret  of  cooking 
ortolans  is  that  they  must  never  be 
touched  by  salt,  which  destroys  their 
peculiarly  delicious  flavor.  The  butter- 
filled  birds  must  then  be  tied  up  in  thick 
slices  of  fresh  white  bread;  even  this  is 
better  if  made  specially  for  the  purpose 
without  the  addition  of  salt.  They  are 
baked  on  the  grate  of  a  dripping  pan  in 


a  very  hot  oven,  with  the  door  left  open 
just  a  crack  for  the  flavor  given  by  ven- 
tilation. They  should  be  basted  every 
five  minutes,  first  with  unsalted  butter 
and  later  with  their  own  drippings, 
and  a  few  minutes  before  serving  the 
bread  should  be  untied  and  placed  in 
the  dripping  pan,  then  on  the  platter 
under  the  birds,  when  these  are  nicely 
browned. 

Roast  Ribs  of  Lamb,  Rolled 

Purchase  a  strip  of  ribs  (sometimes 
called  a  rack)  of  lamb.  Roll  and  tie  se- 
curely. Sprinkle  with  salt;  dredge  with 
flour  and  roast  one  hour  and  a  quarter  in 
a  hot  oven.  This  is  considered  the  most 
choice  and  delicate  roast  of  lamb. 
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Tomato  Marmalade,  Dutch  Style 

Cut  In  slices,  without  paring,  one-half 
a  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes  and  two  pounds 
of  sour  apples.  Add  four  lemons,  cut 
into  quarter-inch  cubes.  Alix  with  these 
one  pound  of  chopped  raisins,  put  the 
whole  over  a  slow  fire  In  an  agate  kettle, 
and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  add  one  ounce, 
each,  of  whole  cloves,  stick  cinnamon, 
and  ginger-root,  tied  in  cheesecloth.  Let 
cook  slowly  until  it  nears  the  jelly  stage, 
then  remove  spices,  add  four  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  continue  cooking  until  the 
marmalade  forms  a  firm  jelly  when  tested. 
Seal  in  sterile  jars. 


liquor,  add  butter  and  flour  to  thicken 
and  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  then  pour  Into 
the  casserole,  and  allow  to  cook  a  few 
minutes  longer. 

Don  Carlos  Onions 

Peel  six  medium-sized  Spanish  onions, 
cut  a  slice  from  the  stem  end  of  each,  and 
parboil  In  boiling  salted  water.  Plunge 
into  cold  water  for  a  minute,  and  scoop 
out  a  hollow  from  the  Inside  of  each. 
Prepare  a  stuffing  of  one  cup  and  one- 
fourth  of  well-seasoned,  mashed  potatoes, 
mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  sausage 
meat,  the  whole  bound  with  one  well- 
beaten    egg.     Fill    the    cavities    in    the 


BAKED  POTATO  CASES,   CRAB   MEAT  FILLING 


Casserole  of  Moosemeat 

(Venison  may  be  cooked  in  this  way, 
too.)  Cut  lean  pieces  of  the  moosemeat 
into  one-Inch  squares,  and  cook  In  a 
saucepan  until  nearly  done.  Put  Into 
the  casserole  with  the  liquor,  cover,  and 
set  into  the  oven.  While  baking  cook 
the  fat,  gristle  and  other  trimmings  WTth 
water  to  cover,  and  seasoning  of  sweet 
herbs,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a 
shallot.  When  the  good  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  these,  or  after  cooking  for 
from   one    to    two    hours,    strain    off   the 


onions  with  this  mixture,  and  stew  until 
tender,  in  good  brown  stock.  Serve  each 
on  a  slice  of  broiled  ham. 


Baked  Potato  Cases, 
Meat  Filling 


Crab 


Melt  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in 
a  saucepan;  add  one  slice  of  onion  and 
one  Chili  pepper  and  move  to  back  part 
of  range  for  twenty  minutes.  Remove 
onion  and  pepper.  Place  the  saucepan 
on  the  front  of  range.  When  the  butter 
bubbles,  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  cook 
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and  stir  until  the  mixture  takes  on  a 
yellow  appearance.  Add  one  cup  and 
one-half  of  milk  and  cook  and  stir  until 
the  mixture  begins  to  boil.  Add  the 
contents  of  one  can  of  crab  meat.  Have 
ready  four  baked  potatoes.  Remove  the 
pulp  from  the  skins  and  pass  through  a 
ricer.  Fill  the  skins  one-third  full  of  the 
riced  potato  and  complete  filling  with 
the  creamed  crab  meat. 

Cranberry  Frappe 

Boil  one  quart  of  cranberries  in  a  pint 
of  water  five  or  six  minutes  and  strain 
through  a  coarse  cheesecloth;  add  the 
juice  of  two  lemons  and  two  cups  of 
sugar.  Freeze  to  a  mush.  Serve  either 
with  or  after  roast  turkey. 

Planked  Steak,  Parker  House  Style 

The  steak  should  be  cut  about  an  inch 
and    a    quarter    thick.      \Mpe    carefully 


V   FRAPPE 

with  a  damp  cloth.  Have  ready  a  hot 
broiler,  well-oiled  or  rubbed  over  with 
a  bit  of  fat.  Cook  the  steak  over  the 
coals  about  eight  minutes,  turning  four 
or  five  times.  Set  the  steak  on  a  hot 
plank.  Pipe  hot,  mashed  potato  around 
the  edge  of  the  plank.  Set  four  cooked 
onions  on  the  steak.  Brush  over  the 
edges  of  the  potato  and  the  onions  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg^  beaten  and  diluted 
with  a  little  milk,  and  set  the  plank  into 
a  hot  oven,  to  brown  and  reheat  the  po- 
tato, brown  the  edges  of  the  onions,  and 
finish  cooking  the  steak.  Remove  from 
the  oven.  Set  four  parboiled,  green  pep- 
pers, stuflPed  with  chestnut  puree,  at  one 
end  of  the  steak,  pour  over  a  brown 
mushroom  sauce.     Serve  at  once. 

Chestnut  Puree  for  Peppers 

Blanch  the  chestnuts;    cook  until  ten- 
der   in    boiling   water;     drain    and    press 
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through  a  ricer;  to  a  cup  and  a  half  of 
puree,  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  but- 
ter, two  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped 
pimlento,  a  tablespoonful  of  grated  onion, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  hot  milk 
or  cream  as  needed  (the  yolk  and  milk 
left  after  brushing  over  the  potato,  etc., 
may  be  used);  beat  thoroughly  and  use 
to  fill  the  peppers.  The  stem,  seeds  and 
veins  should  be  removed  from  the  pep- 
pers before  the  peppers  are  parboiled. 
Set  the  open  end  of  the  peppers  upon  the 
steak. 


blended.  Stir  this  mixture  into  one-half 
a  cup  of  warm,  sweet  cider  in  a  saucepan, 
and  keep  stirring  until  thick  and  smooth. 
Add  the  juice  and  pulp  of  three  oranges. 
Pour  into  a  baking  dish;  make  a  meringue 
of  the  w^hites  of  three  eggs,  beaten  with 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar; 
beat  this  into  two  cups  of  soft  cooked 
rice,  and  dispose  in  a  border  around  the 
orange  mixture  in  the  baking  dish.  Bake 
or  steam  until  meringue  is  set,  and  dec- 
orate with  angelica,  candied  fruit,  or 
glaceed  sections  of  oranges. 


PULLED  BREAD 


Pulled  Bread 

Grate  off  a  thin  layer  of  brown  from 
the  outside  of  a  long  loaf  of  French  bread. 
Gash  the  loaf  at  ends  and  pull  apart  into 
halves,  pulling  from  the  outside  toward 
the  center.  Gash  the  halves  and  separate 
into  quarters.  Break  into  desired  lengths. 
Place  on  a  rack  in  a  pan  and  dry  out  the 
moisture  in  a  slow  oven;  then  brown  to 
a  delicate  color.  The  bread  snaps  when 
broken. 

Pomona  Pudding 

Mix  four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  with 
one-half  a  cup  of  sugar  and  one-fourth 
a    teaspoonful    of    salt    until    thoroughly 


Glazed  Peaches  in  Foam 

Drain  the  syrup  from  a  quart  can  of 
peaches,  and  add  water,  if  necessary,  to 
make  up  one  pint  of  liquid.  Heat  this 
with  one-half  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  stir 
into  it  two  tablespoonfuls  of  gelatine, 
softened  in  one-third  a  cup  of  water,  and 
the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Reserve  one- 
half  cup  of  this  mixture,  place  over  hot 
water,  and  beat  the  remainder,  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  thicken,  with  a  Dover 
beater,  until  it  forms  a  thick  white  froth. 
Beat  into  this  an  equal  volume  of  whipped 
cream,  or  the  beaten  whites  of  three  eggs. 
Place  in  a  pretty  serving  dish,  and  set 
the  halves  of  the  canned  peaches,  pit  side 
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GLAZED  PEACHES   IN   FOAM 


down,  over  It.  Glaze  the  peaches  by 
pouring  over  each  a  spoonful  of  the 
reserved     syrup,     and     serve    with    lady 

fingers. 

Lady  Fingers 

Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  thick; 
add  the  grated  rind  of  one-half  a  lemon, 
and  one-half  a  cup  of  sugar;  fold  Into 
this  mixture,  alternately,  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  beaten  very  light,  and  five- 
eighths  a  cup  of  flour.  Fill  lady-finger 
pans  half  full,  dredge  wdth  sugar.  Bake 
about  fifteen  minutes. 


Canned  Sweet  Red  Peppers 

Remove  seeds  from  sweet  red  peppers, 
cut  Into  strips,  pour  boiling  water  over, 
and  let  stand  two  or  three  minutes. 
Strain,  plunge  Into  cold  water,  strain 
again,  and  pack  solid  In  sterile  jars.  Boll 
one  pound  of  sugar  In  a  quart  of  vinegar 
for  fifteen  minutes,  and  pour  over  the 
peppers  In  the  jars,  filling  to  overflowing. 
Seal,  and  keep  In  a  cool  place. 

Almond  Croquettes 

Blanch  and  grind  one  pound  of  almonds, 
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PUMPKIN  PIE 

or  one-half  a  pound,  each,  of  almonds 
and  pecans,  and  mix  with  two  cups  of 
mashed  potatoes,  seasoned  with  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  one-half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  pepper,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
onion  juice.  Bind  the  mixture  with  one 
well-beaten  egg^  form  into  croquettes, 
and  fry  in  deep  fat.  Serve  with  celery 
sauce,  made  by  heating  together  one  cup 
and  one-half  of  cream  with  an  equal 
amount  of  fine-chopped  celery,  and 
seasoning  to  taste. 

Pumpkin   Pie 

Line  a  deep  pie  plate  with  flaky  paste, 
making  a  fluted  edge.  Press  cooked 
pumpkin  pulp  through  a  sieve.  To  each 
cup  and  a  half  of  prepared  pumpkin  add 
one  cup  of  milk  and  half  a  cup  of  rich 
sweet  cream,  scalded,  one  egg,  well 
beaten,  a  half  cup  of  sugar,  and  one 
fourth  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and 
mace.     Mix     together     thoroughly     and 


pour    into    pie-plate     lined    with    paste. 
Bake  slowly. 

Chocolate  Cake  —  Cream  Icing 

Beat  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter  to  a 
cream  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  until 
thick.  Then  gradually  beat  half  a  cup 
of  sugar  into  each,  and  combine  the  two 
mixtures.  Add  four  ounces  of  chocolate, 
melted  over  hot  water.  Then,  alter- 
nately, half  a  cup  of  milk  and  one  cup  and 
a  half  of  sifted  flour,  sifted  again  with  two 
level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
Lastly,  beat  in  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
beaten  dry,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
extract.  Bake  in  two  layers  about  eight- 
een minutes.  Put  the  layers  together 
with  the  following  icing.  Spread  the 
same  icing  over  the  top. 

Cream    Icing   for   Chocolate   Cake 

Set  two  cups  of  granulated  sugar,  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  two-thirds  a 
cup  of  rich  milk  into  a  sauce  pan  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  stir  occasionally  until 
melted.  Then  set  over  the  fire,  and  stir 
constantly,  while  boiling  from  four  to 
six  minutes.  The  mixture  should  boil 
at  once,  or  the  time  cannot  be  judged 
accurately.  When  thick  as  cream,  re- 
move^from  fire  and  beat  until  cool  enough 
to  spread.  Flavor  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla  extract.  The  icing  should  be 
perfectly  smooth,  and  cover  the  two 
layers  to  a  depth  of  one-fourth  an  inch. 


CHOCOLATE  CAKE  — CREAM   FILLING 


Seasonable  Menus  for  Week  in  November 


Breakfast 

Breakfast 

Cereal  Cooked  with  Raisins,  Cream 

Grapefruit 

Planked  Hash              Dry  Toast 

Cream  of  Wheat                          Dry  Toast 

Coffee  Cake         Coffee 

Shirred  Eggs 
Popovers              Coffee 

Dinner 

^ 

m 

;h 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup 

Luncheon 

< 

Pulled  Bread 

Scalloped  Oysters             New  Pickles 

o 

Q 

Roast  Loin  of  Lamb                 Mashed  Turnips 

Squash  Pie                        Tea 

Z 

Franconia  Potatoes 

g 

Apple-and-Celery  Salad 

Dinner 

O 

Cranberry  Pie                Cream  Cheese 
Black  Coffee 

Cream  of  Lima  Bean  Soup 
Lamb  Souffle               Baked  Potatoes 

> 

Luncheon 

Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 

Eggs  Poached  on  ToaSt 

Cabbage  Salad 

Canned  Pears 

Queen  of  Puddings 

Cookies                              Tea 

Coffee  or  Tea 

Breakfast 

Dates  Quaker  Oats,  Thin  Cream 

Lamb  and  Potato  Hashed  with  Green  Pepper 

Corn  Meal  Muffins 

Coffee 


Potato  Nests 
Apple  Sauce 


Luncheon 

Creamed  Crab  Meat 
Baking  Powder  Biscuit 


Tea 


Dii 


Broiled  Hamburg  Steak,  Tomato  Sauce 

Mashed  Potatoes  Baked  Squash 

Baked  Tapioca  Pudding,  Chocolate  Sauce 

Coffee  or  Tea 


Breakfast 

Corn  Meal  Mush,  Milk  Bananas 

Bacon  Potato  Cakes 

Currant  Buns  (reheated) 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Creamed  Celery  au  Gratin 

Oatmeal  Bread  Quince  Marmalade 

Nut  Cake,  Caramel  Frosting 

Tea 

Dinner 

Round  Steak  en  Casserole 

(potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  onion) 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing 

Chocolate  Junket  Little  Cakes 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Baked  Apples 

Gluten  Grits,  Cream 

Home- Made  Sausage  Rice  Griddle-Cakes 

Coffee 


Luncheon 

Succotash  Rye  Muffins 

Baked  Custard  Tea 

Dinner 

Broiled  Scrod,  Maitre  d'Hotel  Butter 
Riced  Potatoes     Philadelphia  Relish 

Tomato  Scallop 

Apple  Dumpling 
Tea 


Breakfast 

Sliced  Oranges 

French  Omelet  Hashed  Potatoes 

Parker  House  Rolls 

Zwieback  Coffee 


Luncheon 

Smoked  Halibut,  Creamed 

Baked  Potatoes 

French  Toast,  Maple  Syrup  Tea 

Dinner 

Fish  Timbales,  Shrimp  Sauce 

Potato  Souffle,  Cauliflower,  Hollandaise  Sauce 

Romaine,  French  Dressing 

Baked  Indian  Pudding,  Cream 

Coffee  or  Tea 


Breakfast 

Sliced  Hawaiian  Pineapple 

Codfish  Balls  Bacon  Rolls 

Toasted  English  Muffins 

Coffee 


Luncheon 

Fish  Chowder 
Pickles  Crackers 

Fruit  Salad  Tea 
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Dinner 

Pork  Tenderloin,  Roasted 

Boiled  Potatoes 

Apple  Sauce,  cooked  in  Bean  Pot 

Squash  Scalloped  Onion 

Cabinet  Pudding,  Hard  Sauce 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Menus  for  Thanksgiving  Dinners 


FORMAL 

I 

Raw  Oysters 

Celery  Radishes  Olives 

Eggs  Stuffed  with  Anchovies,  Sauce  Tartare 

Hot  Galantine  of  Turkey,  Giblet  Gravy 

Cranberry  Punch 

Onions  Stuffed  with  Pecan  Nuts  Mashed  Potatoes 

Squash  Baked  with  Molasses  and  Butter 

Broiled  Partridge  Celery-and-Red  Pepper  Salad 

Pumpkin  Pie  Individual  Charlotte  Russe 

Nuts  Raisins  Grapes  Pears 

Black  Coffee 


II 

Oyster  Broth  Celery 

Boiled^Halibut,  Oyster-Crab  Sauce  Boiled  Potatoes 

Roast  Turkey  Stuffed  with  Chestnuts 

Sausage^Croquettes  Cranberry[Frappe 

Buttered  Onions  Squash  au  Gratin 

Chicken  Timbale,  Fresh  Mushroom  Sauce 

Cress  Salad 

Banbury  Cakes 

Nuts  .        Raisins 

Coffee 


Caramel  Bavarian  Cream 
Fruit 


COUNTRY 
I 

Celery  Olives 

Roast  Turkey,  Bread  Stuffing,  Giblet  Gravy 
Squash  Turnips 

Cranberry  Jelly 
Squash  Pie  Pumpkin  Pie 

Cranberry  Tarts 
American  Cheese 
Nuts  Raisins 


Fruit 


Radishes 


Mashed  Potatoes 

Buttered  Onions 


Apple  Pie 


Coffee 


Roast  Pork  Tenderloin 

Onions  in  Cream 


II 

Oyster  Stew,  Browned  Crackers 
Celery 


Nuts 


Cranberry  Sauce 

Pumpkin  Pie  Cottage  Cheese 

Raspberry  (Canned)  Sherbet  Macaroons 

Raisins 


Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 
Baked  Squash 


Coffee 


Vanilla  Ice  Cream 
Nuts 


THANKSGIVING  SUPPER 

Grapefruit  Cocktail 

Oyster  Patties  Olives 

Chicken-and-Celery  Heart  Salad 

Salad  Rolls 

Raspberry  Sauce 
Coffee 
Raisins 


Preserved  Peaches 
Bonbons 
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Meats  and  Their  Sauces 

By  Eunice  Marcia  Smith 


SAUCES,  as  accompaniments  to 
meats,  are  as  essential  to  a  true 
flavor  as  salt  or  pepper,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  artists  of  the  kitchen, 
the  noted  chefs  of  metropolitan  hotels. 
These  masters  of  cuisine  consider  often 
a  sauce  originated  by  them  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  their  whole  culinary  career. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  added  zest  and  tang 
of  the  food  served  in  the  famous  restau- 
rants of  the  country  come  from  the  sauces 
and  accompaniments  that  are  usually 
lacking  in  home  cookery.  At  one  time 
the  secrets  of  these  sauces  were  jealously 
guarded  by  the  originators,  but  of  late 
the  secrets  have  been  disclosed,  and  no 
roast  or  fowl  need  grace  the  home  table 
without  its  proper  sauce,  to  the  added 
glory  and  name  of  the  cook. 

The  importance  of  these  sauces  is  seen 
by  the  fact  that  grills  have  been  made 
famous  by  the  serving  of  a  certain  sauce. 
And  who  can  think  of  lamb  without  mint 
sauce,  or  roast  pork  without  apple  sauce.? 
One  could  as  soon  visualize  the  dreary 
spectacle  of  ham  without  eggs. 

All  sauces,  of  course,  are  not  equally 
good  with  all  meats.  Each  dish  has  its 
own  especial  accompaniment. 

Probably  no  turkey  has  ever  tickled 
the  palate  of  hungry  diners  without  its 
mound  of  quivering,  scarlet  cranberry 
jelly.  Currant  jelly  has  sometimes  been 
offered  as  a  substitute,  but  somehow  it 
cannot  fill  the  part. 

Roast  beef  tastes  best  when  served  with 
tomato  sauce,  mushroom 'sauce,  or  mus- 


tard. Tomato  or  onion  sauce  transforms, 
the  usually  tasteless  veal  roast  to  a  suc- 
culent viand.  Currant  jelly  is  a  delicate 
accompaniment  for  the  mutton  roast. 
Boiled  mutton  is  enhanced  by  caper 
sauce.  Wild  fowl  is  rendered  especially 
palatable  when  sauce  made  of  ripe  olives 
is  served  with  it.  Spiced  crabapple  and 
spiced  currants  are  very  appetizing  with 
cold  meat  or  hot. 

Venison  and  wild  duck  really  need  a 
tart  jelly  to  give  the  desirable  tang. 
Wild  rice  is  excellent  with  wild  duck. 

Fish,  too,  is  better  when  accompanied 
by  a  sauce.  Oyster  sauce  is  good  with 
almost  any  fish.  Bechamel  and  brown 
sauce  are  also  excellent  fish  sauces.  Egg 
sauce  or  mushroom  sauce  makes  broiled 
shad  a  dish  fit  for  a  king,  while  boiled 
blue  fish,  with  lemon  sauce,  is  equally 
delicious.  Stewed  gooseberries  are  de- 
licious with  fresh  mackerel. 

Some  of  the  most  tasty  sauces  that  are 
easily  prepared  by  the  clever  cook  are 
given  here. 

Ripe*^  Olive'^  Sauce 

Melt  four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in 
saucepan;  add  one  sliced  onion  and  cook 
until  slightly  brown.  Remove  onion  and 
stir  bTitter  well  until  browned.  Add 
five  and  one-half  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
sifted  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  stir 
to  a  smooth  paste.  Add  two  cups  of 
brown  stock  gradually,  and  continue 
browning,  beating  constantly.     Pare  the 
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meat  from  a  dozen  ripe  olives,  removing 
pits;  cover  with  boiling  water  and  cook 
seven  minutes.     Drain  and  add  sauce. 

Caper  Sauce 

Chop  capers  slightly.  Add  capers  to 
half  a  pint  of  drawn  butter,  with  a  large 
spoonful  of  the  juice  in  which  capers  are 
sold.     Let  simmer  and  serve  in  tureen. 

Onion  Sauce 

Work  together  a  half-cup  of  butter  with 
a  large  tables.poonful  of  flour.  Add 
slowly  two  cups  of  boiling  milk.  Stir 
constantly  until  mixture  boils.  Add  four 
boiled  onions,  chopped  fine.  Season  to 
taste. 

Tomato  Sauce 

Add  a  bit  of  onion  and  two  cloves  to  a 
quart  of  tomatoes  and  boil  in  stewpan 
twenty  'minutes.  Strain,  and  add  to 
drawn  butter. 

Bechamel  Sauce 

Add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sifted  flour 
to  three  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter. 
Beat  together  with  a  bit  of  nutmeg,  a  few 


peppercorns  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sal 
Add  three  slices  of  onion,  two  slices  c 
carrot,  and  some  diced  mushrooms.  Ad 
to  whole  mixture  a  pint  of  stock  and 
cup  of  cream.  Cook  slowly  for  an  hou; 
strain. 

Spiced  Currants 

Put  into  preserving  kettle  three  quarl 
of  currants,  one  quart  of  sugar,  one-ha 
pint  of  vinegar,  a  tablespoonful  of  clove 
and  the  same  of  cinnamon.  Skim  carci 
fully  when  mixture  boils.  Cook  fcl 
one-half  an  hour  after  it  begins  to  boi 
Put  up  in  glasses. 

Hollandaise  Sauce 

Beat  half  a  cup  of  butter  to  a  cream 
add  to  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  then  th, 
juice  of  half  a  lemon,  a  dash  of  peppe 
and  salt.  Beat  very  thoroughly.  Plac 
the  bowl  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water  anc 
beat  with  a  Dover  egg-beater  until  i 
thickens.  Add  half  a  cup  of  boilin; 
water,  still  beating.  Stir  until  the  con 
sistency  of  soft  custard,  continuing  th* 
beating  for  several  minutes  after  taking 
pan  from  fire. 


Q 


uantities  Needed  in  Serving 

By  Julia  W.  Wolfe 


IF  one  person  eats  a  certain  amount, 
how  much  will  twenty-five  persons 
eat.?  Or,  if  one  quart  serves  a  certain 
number,  how  many  quarts  will  be  re- 
quired to  serve  half  as  many  people,  or 
five  times  as  many  people,  as  the  case 
may  be?  Several  factors  enter  in  that 
make  it  impossible  to  fix  these  quantities 
with  accuracy. 

In  the  first  place,  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  function.  In  serving 
a  salad,  for  instance,  it  makes  a  difference 
whether  it  is  for  a  luncheon,  an  afternoon 
tea,  a  Sunday  school  picnic  or  a  dinner 
for  men  alone,  even  though  the  same 
number  of  people  are  served.  Not  only 
do  differences  occur,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  function   and   the  kind  of 


people  who  attend  it,  but  fully  as  mucB 
they  depend  upon  other  foods  servec 
on  the  same  occasion,  and  the  manner  03 
serving.  The  amount  of  chicken  salad 
required  to  serve  fifty  persons,  when 
served  simply  with  lettuce,  will  vary  from 
the  amount  necessary  to  serve  it  in  sand- 
wiches or  in  small  cases.  Then  again  it 
will  be  a  different  amount,  if  chicken 
salad  is  served  alone  than  when  a  richer 
salad  is  served  on  the  same  occasion. 
Where  it  would  require  perhaps  two 
quarts  of  chicken  salad  to  serve  a  com- 
pany, it  is  likely  to  take  a  total  of  perhaps  J 
two  and  one-half  quarts  when  two  kind? 
are  served. 

A  difficulty  .frequently  encountered  is 
that  many  books  and  recipes  fail  to  telli 
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how  many  people  the  proportions  given 
will  serve,  or  how  much  of  the  finished 
product  they  make.  The  latter  can  be 
easily  obtained  by  adding  the  amounts  of 
'  the  ingredients,  making  allowance  for 
the  dissemination  of  liquid  or  semi- 
liquid  dressings  and  sauces  with  dry 
stuff  and  sometimes  for  loss  in  prolonged 
cooking.     . 

We  find,  nevertheless,  that  some  foods 
served  ordinarily  at  social  functions  may 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  grouped.  In  one 
group  the  basic  ratio  is  one  quart  of 
finished  product  for  every  six  or  eight 
people;  the  actual  numbers  may  be 
larger.  In  this  connection  it  is  a  further 
convenience  to  know  about  what  raw 
weight  of  the  foundation  ingredients  is 
necessary  for  a  certain  amount  of  the 
finished  product.  Here  again  there  exists 
a  variable  in  the  recipe  used  and  the 
estimate  can  only  be  approximated.  We 
may  enumerate: 

Chicken    Salad:     4    pounds    of    fowl    to 
make  a  quart  of  salad,   10  pounds  of 
fowl  for  a  salad  for  25  people. 
Salmon  Salad:     3  pounds  of  fresh  salmon 

for  25  people. 
Sweetbread    Salad:     1    pound   of   sweet- 
bread to  6  or  8  people. 
Bouillon:     Hot,     1    quart    will    serve    8 
persons;    jellied,   1   quart  will  serve  6 
persons. 
Ice  Cream:     1  quart  will  serve  6  people. 
In  serving  ice  cream,  it  may  be  noted 
that    by    ordering    bricks    already    cut, 
^arrangements  may  be  made  with   some 
firms,  provided  it  is  stipulated  in  advance, 
for  returning   any   unused   portion.     To 
do  this   the  portions   must  be   standard 
size,  six  to  a  brick. 


Lemonade  or  fruit  punch:     10  quarts  to 

50  people. 
Frappe  and  sherbet:     2  to  3  gallons  for 

50  people   (varying  with   the  manner 

of  serving  on  account  of  melting). 
Chocolate:     25   to  30  cups  to  a  gallon, 

one-half  pound  of  chocolate. 
Whipped  cream:     1  quart  will  yield  25 

spoonfuls. 
Loaf  sugar:     1  pound  for  25  people. 
Berries:     7  to  10  quarts  for  50  people. 
Sugar  for  berries :     2  pounds  for  50  people. 
Wafers,  varying  with  the  kind  (when  other 

cakes  are  served):  3  boxes  to  50 people. 
Cakes,  cut  in  quarters,  then  sliced:  a  large 

round  cake  may  serve  8  to  15  people. 
Bonbons:     1  pound  to  16  people. 
Olives  are  computed  by  number  to  suit 

an   occasion.     There   are   200   usually 

in  a  quart  bottle. 
Croquettes:     IJ  quarts  meat  make  cro- 
quettes for  25  people. 
Oysters    by    number:     4    to    a    person. 

Used  chopped,  2  quarts  for  25  people. 
Chicken  or  turkey:     25  pounds,  dressed, 

for  50  persons.     Alost  roasts  weigh  2 

to  2J  times  more  raw  than  net  weight 

of  meat  after  roasting. 
Sandwiches,   made   from   sandwich   loaf, 

loaves     varying     and     thicknesses     of 

sandwiches  varying,  roughly: 
Two  whole  sandwiches  after  cutting  serve 

3  people. 
Twenty-four  sandwiches  may  be  counted 

to  a  loaf. 
One  pound  of  butter  to  3  loaves. 
One  quart  of  other  filling  to  1  loaf. 

W^hile  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
complete  list,  a  novice  may  find  these 
estimates  a  basis  for  further  com- 
putations. 


The  Home  Budget 

By  Clarence  E.  Flynn 


"  A  FTER  he  had  gained  the  pinnacle 
'  £\  of  his  success  some  one  asked 
Andrew  Carnegie  to  formulate  the  secret 
of  wealth.  His  reply  was  as  significant 
as  it  was  laconic.  He  said:  "Pay  as  you 
go,  and  keep  books." 


Each  part  of  this  formula  is  important. 
They  are  very  closely  related,  but  the 
second  is  the  more  fundamental.  How- 
ever important  it  is  to  pay  as  one  goes, 
his  chances  for  doing  so  are  rendered  very 
uncertain  if  he  fails  to  keep  books. 
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There  are  different  ways,  however,  of 
keeping  books.  Some  keep  books  only 
as  a  means  of  knowing  where  they  stand 
with  their  finances  and  current  bills. 
This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  process  of  keeping 
books  yield  a  much  greater  service. 

Others  realize  this,  and  keep  books  as 
a  means  of  keeping  in  the  right  relation 
to  their  financial  affairs.  They  make 
their  bookkeeping  system  represent  their 
plan  of  operation.  It  then  serves  to 
keep  them  from  getting  too  near  the  edge 
of  any  financial  precipice.  If  one  is  to 
get  on,  one  of  the  first  principles  he 
must  learn  is  the  necessity  of  keeping 
within  his  income  — •  and  a  little  more. 
Books  can  be  kept  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  one  to  do  it.  This  is  keeping 
books  according  to  the  budget  plan. 

Some  one  is  always  certain  to  say  that 
bookkeeping  systems  and  budget  plans 
are  very  well  for  people  who  have  ade- 
quate incomes.  It  is  said  that  the  rich 
have  something  to  keep  books  on,  but 
that  it  is  of  little  use  for  those  who  tread 
the  ragged  edges  of  want  to  undertake 
anything  of  the  kind. 

This  assumption  is  a  grand  mistake. 
Whatever  benefits  the  budget  system  has 
are  certainly  common  to  all  who  care  to 
adopt  it.  It  is  even  more  greatly  needed 
by  the  home  with  an  income  below  the 
normal  level  than  by  that  with  an  income 
above  the  line  of  necessity.  This  is 
because  its  purpose  is  to  enable  one  to 
make  the  most  of  the  amount  of  money 
at  command,  whatever  that  sum  may  be. 
This  service  is  not  needed  so  much  by 
those  who  have  an  abundance.  It  is 
calculated  to  help  most  those  who 
must  watch  their  corners  and  husband 
their  resources.  The  budget  system  is 
a  desirable  plan  in  the  home  of  wealth; 
it  is  a  helpful  thing  in  the  home  of  mod-  . 
erate  circumstances;  but  it  is  a  necessity 
in  the  home  where  takes  place  an  oc- 
casional battle  with  want. 

The  budget  plan  is  a  sort  of  blue  print 
•of  what  one  proposes  to  do  with  the  funds 
at   his   command.     The   builder   can    do 


his  work  properly  only  with  suitable  plans 
before  him.  The  difference  between  th 
structure  erected  with  a  plan  and  that! 
erected  without  one  is  great.  The  dif-^ 
ference  between  the  results  of  an  income 
administered  according  to  system  and 
those  of  one  spent  at  random  is  one  of 
just  about  the  same  degree.  To  attempt 
any  work  without  a  well-formulated  plan 
of  procedure  means  several  regrettable 
things.  It  means  a  waste  of  materials; 
it  means  poor  co-ordination  of  effort; 
it  means  a  haphazard  and  unsatisfactory 
result. 

The  budget  plan  is  based  on  a  system  I 
of  appropriations.  Such  is  the  plan  used 
by  all  successful  business  interests.  The 
business  is  first  analyzed  and  divided  into 
departments.  Then  the  amount  of 
money  needed  for  the  work  of  each  de- 
partment is  estimated.  This  amount, 
or  as  nearly  this  amount  as  the  sum  of 
money  at  command  will  permit,  is  then 
appropriated  to  the  work  of  that  depart- 
ment. It  is  left  to  keep  its  accounts  up 
to  the  total  placed  at  its  disposal.  It  is, 
of  course,  held  responsible  for  the  use  it 
makes  of  the  funds  given  it.  If  at  the 
end  of  the  year  it  is  found  that  the  distri- 
bution was  not  equitable,  the  proportion 
can  be  changed. 

The  same  plan  can  be  adapted  to  home 
use,  and  it  will  do  just  as  much  for  the 
guidance  and  welfare  of  the  family  treas- 
ury as  for  that  of  some  great  business 
corporation.  The  work  may  be  done 
after  about  the  same  fashion.  The  needs 
of  the  family  should  be  analyzed,  and 
divided  into  departments.  The  re- 
sources at  command  may  then  be  esti- 
mated and  apportioned  to  the  various 
departments  of  expenditure  in  the  same 
way.  Expenses  are  then  to  be  kept 
within  the  appropriation,  and,  if  the 
division  is  found  unfair  to  any  interest, 
it  can  be  changed. 

If  this  is  properly  done,  the  benefits 
derived  will  be  very  great.  If  income  is 
always  consulted  before  outgo  is  de- 
termined, the  effect  of  the  system  on  the 
family  resources  will  be  found  to  be  little 
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less  than  magical.  The  funds  in  each 
department  will  so  accumulate  as  to 
keep  a  surprising  balance  on  hand  all  the 
time. 

The  reason  for  this  certain  growth  in 
reserve  funds  is  plain.  One  will  not 
purchase  a  thing  in  a  given  department 
of  expense  until  enough  money  has  ac- 
cumulated in  that  particular  department 
to  pay  for  it.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  one  would  like  to  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes  or  an  article  of  furniture.  Ordi- 
narily, he  would  get  them  if  he  could 
command  the  money  to  do  so  from  the 
total  at  his  disposal.  Therefore,  he 
would  stand  a  chance  of  paying  for  it 
with  money  which  really  should  have 
gone  to  something  else.  Moreover,  the 
habit  of  buying  anything  he  wants  and 
can  pay  for,  keeps  his  funds  down  to  the 
low  water  mark  all  the  time. 

When  finances  are  cared  for  on  the 
budget  plan,  the  case  is*  very  different. 
Before  one  purchases  a  suit  of  clothes,  an 
article  of  furniture,  or  anything  else,  he 
first  looks  at  the  page  on  which  the 
finances  of  the  department  in  question 
are  recorded.  If  the  money  is  on  hand, 
he  proceeds  with  the  purchase.  If  the 
funds  are  insufiicient,  he  waits  until  they 
have  increased  to  a  point  where  the  pur- 
chase is  possible. 

This  plan  accomplishes  two  things.  It 
keeps  personal  or  family  expenditures 
within  the  income  from  which  they  must 
be  made.  It  also  avoids  the  mistake  of 
spending  for  one  thing  the  funds  which 
rightfully  belong  to  something  else. 
These,  by  the  way,  are  two  of  the 
fundamental  principles  involved  in  the 
matter  of  getting  from  a  dollar  its  full 
worth. 

If  the  family  income  is  fixed  and  regu- 
lar, it  can  be  divided  arbitrarily  among 
the  difi"erent  classes  of  things  for  which 
It  is  to  be  spent.  So  much  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  one  class  of  things  and  so 


much  to  another.     In  this  case  the  divi- 
sion is  easy  and  simple. 

However,  in  many  homes  the  income 
Is  not  regular  as  to  either  time  or  amount. 
In  this  case  it  can  best  be  appropriated 
on  a  percentage  basis.  A  certain  per- 
centage Is  set  aside  for  each  division  of 
family  expense.  It  is  then  credited  to 
„  the  account  of  the  departments  involved. 

In  making  this  division,  a  number  of 
things  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Among  them  are  the  size  of  the  income, 
the  needs  and  tastes  of  the  family,  and 
the  financial  condition  of  the  family  when 
the  plan  is  adopted.  One  home  I  know 
works  on  the  following  basis:  Religion 
10%,  Indebtedness  10%,  Savings  10%, 
Clothing  20%,  Groceries  and  household 
supplies  30%,  Home  furnishings  10%, 
Miscellaneous  Expenses  10%.  Each 
home  can  choose  its  own  plan.  It  can 
also  change  its  plan  at  will. 

It  is  well  to  get  a  loose-leaf  book  of 
suitable  size,  and  to  have  a  page  devoted 
to  each  division  of  expenses.  The  money 
is  kept  in  one  sum  in  the  bank,  but  all 
receipts  are  credited  and  all  expenditures 
charged  under  the  proper  headings. 
Then  the  bottom  figure  on  each  page 
represents  the  amount  available  for  the 
particular  department  of  expense  repre- 
sented there. 

This  plan  simply  provides  for  system 
In  spending.  It  serves  to  balance  ex- 
penditures. It  also  does  the  best  that 
can  be  done  to  provide  a  reserve  for  every 
need.  It  helps  the  well-to-do  to  greater 
independence.  It  enables  the  poor  to 
keep  from  growing  poorer,  and  often 
enables  them  to  reach  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. It  does  not  make  of  a  dollar 
more  than  a  hundred  cents.  That  is 
Impossible.  However,  It  does  enable  the 
owner  of  a  dollar  to  get  the  full  value  of 
a  hundred  cents  from  it.  It  Is  a  good 
way  in  which  to  "pay  as  you  go,  and 
keep  books." 
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Contributions  to  this  department  will  be^gladly  received.     Accepted  items  will  be 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


Schemes  for  Leisure  Hours 
in  the  Home 

"How  well  I  know  what  I  mean  to  do  when  the 
long,   dark  autumn  evenings  come." 

WHETHER  written  with  a  meta- 
phorical meaning  or  not,  Brown- 
ing's lines  serve  very  well  as  an  expression 
of  one  of  the  pleasures  of  settling  down 
for  the  winter.  It  is  delightful  to  arrange 
a  program  of  occupations,  now  that  the 
long,  dark  hours  are  coming,  hours  which 
are  sure  to  be  full  of  boredom  or  enjoy- 
ment, according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  regarded  and  in  which  our  time 
is  filled. 

The  first  task  to  be  undertaken  is  that 
of  setting  one's  house  in  order.  Even 
such  prosaic  happenings  as  buying  new 
curtains,  seeing  that  the  furniture  covers 
of  summer  are  changed  for  those  of 
winter  and  making  the  necessary  altera- 
tions in  the  disposal  of  one's  household 
gods,  may  be  fraught  with  immense 
satisfaction,  if  set  about  in  the  spirit  of 
enjoyment. 

Shall  the  new  curtains  be  made  of 
velvet,  or  the  washable  sheeting,  so  well 
liked  by  lovers  of  the  simple  life,  or  per- 
haps silk  repp  with  a  bordering  of  pat- 
terned galloon!  The  last  will  recall  those 
of  fifty  years  ago,  and  will  be  in  keeping 
with  rooms  in  which  highly-polished 
mahogany  furniture  is  found. 

There  will  be  flowers  everywhere,  bulbs 
in  pots  to  be  watched  with  interest,  as 
they  grow  to  blossom  and  flower,  the 
latest  novels,  magazines  and  reviews,  and 
needlework  to  amuse  one  and  bring 
pleasure  and  comfort  to  others. 


Among  the  first  things  I  am  going  to 
do  is  to  betake  myself  to  the  living  room 
and  solemnly  consider  the  subject  of 
turning  the  furniture  about  to  secure  a 
new  aspect  for  the  room,  and  one  that 
will  suit  my  winter  needs. 

I  shall  rearrange  the  ornaments  in  all 
my  rooms,  putting  behind  glass  and  in 
cabinets  delicate  silver  pieces  that  would 
be  tarnished  in  an  hour  by  smoke  or 
dampness,  bringing  forth  in  their  stead 
bibelots  that  have  taken  a  secondary 
position  during  the  summer. 

There  will  be  social  engagements  to 
enliven  the  dull  days,  but  I  and  my  girls 
will  have  ample  time  on  our  hands  to 
pursue  other  occupations  than  pleasure 
seeking  of  the  stereotyped  kind.  En- 
couraging them  by  example,  I  shall  set 
myself  a  definite  course  of  study  for  the 
winter'  months. 

A  period  that  has  always  interested 
me  deeply,  that  of  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  will  be 
the  subject  of  my  serious  reading,  in- 
cluding autobiography,  biography,  novels, 
essays,  poetry  and  drama,  and  into  it 
I  shall  weave  other  pursuits,  such  as 
curio-hunting,  picture-gallery  researches 
and  so  forth,  all  connected  with  the  same 
epoch.  It  is  wonderful  what  rejuvena- 
tion such  a  hobby  brings  in  its  train, 
giving  life  and  fresh  interest  and  adding 
to  one's  store  of  knowledge  in  numerous 
details,  practical  and  artistic. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we 
might,  with  advantage,  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  our  grandmothers,  and  one  is 
by  instituting  once  again  their  custom  of 
reading   aloud.     On    my    program   there 
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will  be  placed  an  hour  each  day  for 
needlework  and  reading,  in  which  my 
girls  and  I  will  join. 

Each  of  them  will  also  apply  herself 
to  a  definite  pursuit  during  the  winter 
months.  They  will  join  classes,  one  for 
language,  perhaps,  another  for  drawing; 
they  will  take  lessons  in  music,  literature, 
cookery  and  other-  domestic  arts.  We 
shall  subscribe  to  the  best  concert  series, 
see  the  best  plays,  attend  the  best  lectures 
and  go  to  the  best  picture  exhibitions. 

In  order  to  help  my  daughters  to  be- 
come interested  and  practically  useful,  I 
shall  relegate  to  them  many  duties  in  the 
house.  They  shall  learn  to  order  the 
meals,  shall  regulate  the  exchequer,  shall 
regard  themselves  and  be  regarded  as 
their  parents'  stewards. 

All  this  have  I  planned  for  the  days 
that  are  to  come.  Surely  our  winter 
should  be  a  pleasant  as  well  as  a  profit- 
able one,  and  when  the  bright  spring  days 
come  again,  may  they  find  us  farther 
advanced  in  knowledge  and  in  wisdom. 

E.  X.  s. 

*     *     * 

Do  You? 

DO  you  make  pillow  slips  of  your  worn 
sheets.^  Use  the  ends  that  are 
usually  fairly  good  when  the  middle  is 
badly  worn.  The  same  hems  will 
answer  and  it  is  but  a  few  minutes'  work 
to  close  the  cases  on  the  sewing  machine, 
and  they  will  well  repay  the  time  spent. 

Do  you  make  table  napkins  from  your 
outworn  table  cloths.^  Cut  them  in  any 
size  that  will  avoid  holes  and  thin  places. 
Put  them  where  they  make  handy 
"pick-up  work"  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  how  soon  you  will  have  them 
hemmed.  Use  them  for  "everyday" 
and  picnics.  In  these  days  of  high- 
priced  linen  the  saving  will  be  consider- 
able and  your  family  will  not  be  critical  of 
the  irregular  pattern  of  the  figures  on  the 
damask. 

Do  you  make  afternoon  aprons  for 
yourself  or  the  children  out  of  your 
husband's    pretty    striped    and    figured 


shirts  when  the  worn-out  cuffs  and  collar 
bands  have  put  them  into  the  discard 
for  him.^  The  back  of  the  shirt  makes  an 
apron  front  and  the  fronts,  side  gores,  for  a 
shortapron,  which  may  be  shaped  to  taste. 

Usually  the  feet  of  your  stockings  wear 
out  first,  but  sometimes,  through  dropped 
stitches,  or  other  flaws,  the  reverse  hap- 
pens. Do  you  save  all  the  good  feet  and 
all  the  good  legs  and  put  them  together 
to  make  new  hose.^  Cut  them  off  at  the 
ankle  and  sew  them  together  with  a  very 
loose  and  somewhat  deep  overhand  stitch, 
so  that  the  seam  will  pull  out  flat  and  not 
break  when  stretched  over  the  foot. 
Worn  with  high  shoes  the  seam  will  be 
hidden.  Of  course  they  cannot  be  used 
with  low  shoes.  Children's  hose,  which 
wear  out  first  at  the  knee,  can  have  their 
life  prolonged  when  the  first  small  darns 
have  been  made  by  a  similar  process  — • 
cutting  off  at  ankles  and  turning  the  leg 
around.  The  small  darns  under  the  knee 
will  scarcely  be  seen  and  you  have  almost 
double  wear  from  them. 

Of  course  you  make  petticoats  from 
night  gown  bottoms  and  keep  yourself 
supplied  with  kitchen  aprons  for  the 
rough  work,  such  as  cleaning  and  dish 
washings  from  the  skirts  of  your  old  house 
dresses,  but  do  you  cut  out  the  centers 
of  worn-out  towels  and  sew  the  ends 
together  with  a  neat  felled  seam  for 
generous  bath-tub  wash  cloths.^ 

E.  B.  G. 
*       *       * 

Feast  of  the  Seven  Tables 

(This  is  entirely  original  —  worked  out 
and  tried  out) 

A  MOST  unique  and  altogether  de- 
lightful "spread"  can  be  served  at 
little  expense.  This  original  affair  may 
be  offered  solely  for  the  benefit  and 
entertainment  of  guests,  or  it  can  be  held 
for  both  profit  and  entertainment  by  the 
Ladies'  Aid,  Church  Socials,  and  the  like. 
Call  it  the  "Feast  of  the  Seven  Tables." 
If  for  the  benefit  of  guests  in  the  home, 
more  than  one  room  may  be  used  — 
according  to  the  number,  of  guests. 
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But  if  it  is  to  be  a  profitable,  as  well  as 
entertaining  affair,  then  secure  an  empty 
hall  or  other  large  room  or  rooms.  This 
can  easily  be  transformed,  with  scarcely 
any  expense  at  all,  into  "a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever."  If  small 
details  are  carefully  looked  after,  success 
will,  invariably,  be  yours  beyond  your 
fondest  expectations. 

Place  seven  tables  at  stated  intervals 
throughout  the  large  room,  or  rooms,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  decorate  each  one 
in  an  individual  color;  the  linen,  candles 
(or  light  globes),  shades,  flowers  and 
menu  at  each  table  harmonizing. 

When  the  guests  begin  to  arrive,  they 
are  escorted  to  the  white  table,  where 
they  are  served  by  two  ladies  arrayed  in 
snowy  linen.     The   menu   consists   of: 

White  Bread  Potato  Salad 

(Not  necessarily  wheat) 

Breast  of  Chicken  (white  meat) 

A  small  bell  jingles  somewhere  near, 
and  the  company  moves  on  to  the  second 
table.  Here,  two  ladies,  attired  in  red 
frocks,  serve: 


Baked  Beans 


Ketchup 


Ripe  Tomatoes 

Again  the  merry  jingle,  and  again  they 
move  on.  The  third  table  is  presided 
over  by  two  ladies  dressed  in  delicate 
green  gowns,  serving: 


Peas 


Pickles 


Lettuce 


The  fourth  table  presents  a  faint, 
roseate  hue,  from  the  pink-gowned  ladies 
who  preside,  to  the  delicacies: 

Pink  Jello  Pink  Cake 

Pink  Lemonade 
While  yet  mentally  avowing  that  no 
decoration  could  excel,  or  even  compare 
with,  the  splendor  of  the  pink  table,  the 
feasters  will  draw  an  eager,  quick  breath, 
as  a  halo  of  light,  rivaling  the  soft  moon- 
light,   greets    their    vision.     Two    fairy 


figures,    attired    in    shimmering    golden 
garments,  advance  and  serve: 

Bananas  Cream 

Golden  Cake 

At  the  sixth  table  they  are  served  by 
ladies  dressed  in  smart  brown  suits,  to: 
Devil  Cake  Coffee 

Chocolate 

The  seventh,  and  last,  table  is  presided 
over  by  a  dear,  silver-haired,  silver- 
robed  lady,  holding  a  large  silver  cornu- 
copia in  her  arms,  and,  if  it  happens  to  be 
an  affair  for  profit,  the  delighted  guests 
are  more  than  glad  to  drop  a  silver 
twenty-five  cent  piece  into  it. 

This  makes  a  splendid  church  or  other 
entertainment  where  funds  are  to  be 
raised.  If  it's  a  home  affair,  not  for 
profit,  then  the  cornucopia,  instead  of 
being  a  depository  for  money  collected, 
may  hold  neat  silver  or  silver-colored 
souvenirs  —  one  for  each  guest. 

A.   E.   H. 


I 


A  Home-made  Soap 

OUR  forbears  discovered  that  ashes 
mixed  with  water,  give  a  smooth, 
slippery  feeling  and  also  that  the  mixture 
has  cleaning  power.  ■ 

The  reason  is  found  in  that  the  ash  is 
rich  in  soda  or  potash,  both  of  which  are 
good  for  washing,  but  to  use  them  alone 
is  hurtful  to  fabrics;  so  we  combine  them 
with  fats  and  make  a  soap,  but  it  is  the 
alkalies  (soda  and  potash)  that  cut  into 
the  dirt  and  grease  and  make  it  easy  for 
the  water  to  rinse  them  away. 

An  excellent  hard  white  soap  can  be 
made  in  this  way:  Take  two  cans  of 
lye  and  dissolve  each  can,  separately,  in 
a  quart  jar  of  soft  water  and  set  aside 
until  cool.  Melt  eight  pounds  of  fat, 
free  from  salt  and  water,  in  an  iron  or 
brass  kettle,  and  set  by  till  of  blood  heat. 
Then  pour  the  dissolved  lye  slowly  into 
the  grease  and  stir  the  two  thoroughly 
together,  which  should  be  in  three  or  four 
minutes.  Then  stir  in  about  a  cup  of 
flake  ammonia,  previously  dissolved  in  a 
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little  water,  and  stir  another  three  or 
four  minutes. 

Take  a  shallow  wooden  box  for  a  mold 
and  line  it  with  cotton  cloth  and  pour 
in  the  liquid  soap. 

Cover  well  with  a  carpet  or  rug,  and 
let  set  for  two  or  three  days.  Then  turn 
out  ^and  cut  into  cakes  as  desired.  It 
makes  an  excellent  soap  that  can  be  used 
for  the  hands  and  all  laundry  purposes. 

The  fat  may  be  bacon  fryings,  lard, 
or  butter  that  has  gone  bad,  poor  lard 
and  all  manner  of  kitchen  fat.  Not  a 
particle  of  fat  should  be  wasted,. 

Soak  Your  Fowl  before  Plucking 

When  it  falls  to  your  lot  to  pick  a 
chicken  or  turkey  again,  try  dipping 
the  bird  into  a  bucket  of  boiling  water  for 
a  couple  of  minutes  and  then  roll  the 
bird  up  in  a  clean  bag  or  piece  of  carpet 
and  leave  it  for  live  or  ten  minutes. 

It  lessens  labor  greatly,  just  as  soaking 
the  clothes  over  night  does;  no  unsightly 
appearance  is  given  to  the  skin  of  the  fowl. 

Hubbard  Squash  Marmalade 

Take  a  rips,  warty  Hubbard  squash. 
Peel  and  cook,  and  put  through  the 
colander.  To  a  quart  of  pulp,  add  two 
oranges  and  two  lemons,  juice,  rind  and 
pulp,  removing  all  hard  parts.  Add 
sufficient  sugar  and  let  cook  very  slowly 
until  a  fine,  thick  confection  results. 
This  is  a  fine  relish;  there  is  also  much 
food  value  in  the  squash. 

The  season  of  celery  is  almost  here,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  very  best  vegetables,  in 
that  it  can  be  eaten  raw.  It  is  excellent 
for  all,  but  especially  the  gouty  and 
rheumatic.  Its  water  content  and  the 
amount  of  cellulose  it  contains  make  it 
a  real  health  vegetable. 

A  Celery  Sandwich  That's 
Different 

Mix  a  cup  of  iine-shredded  celery  with 
a  cup  of  fine-chopped  sweet  apple,  and 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  fine-chopped  nuts  and 
a    little    pimiento    cheese    and    moisten 


with  sweet  cream.     Spread  between  slices 
of  brown  bread.  f.  m.  c. 


The  Alligator  Pear 

The  Avocado,  or  Alligator  Pear,  as  it 
is  called  in  Florida,  may  be  found  in 
select  northern  markets  whose  traveled 
patrons  consider  the  fruit  a  delicate  salad. 

The  Avocado  is  a  native  of  the  tropics, 
and  is  grown  in  our  own  country,  both  in 
California  and  Florida,  though  it  is  raised 
only,  on  an  extensive  commercial  scale, 
in  sub-tropical  southern  Florida.  The 
trees  grow  to  a  great  size,  the  fruit  is 
larger  than  the  average  pear,  resembling 
the  northern  fruit  in  name  and  shape 
only.  Its  color  is  a  bright  grass-green, 
although  some  varieties  have  a  reddish- 
brown  cheek,  and  the  seed  is  also  very 
curious,  being  about  2  inches  in  diameter. 

An  Avocado  must  be  quite  ripe  when 
ready  for  use,  and  then  gives  to  a  slight 
pressure  of  the  thumb,  and  should  be  used 
at  once.  It  contains  2  per  cent  fat,  and 
has  a  delicious,  nutty  taste,  making  a 
nutritious  substitute  for  meat,  and  is 
easily  digested,  even  by  those  unable  to 
partake  of  animal  fat.  As  with  olives, 
one  often  has  to  learn  to  enjoy  them,  but 
once  liked  they  prove  a  choice  delicacy. 
Though  there  are  many  ways  of  pre- 
paring Avocadoes  as  a  salad,  using  the 
hollow  of  a  half  to  hold  the  salad  mixtures, 
the  more  simple  forms  of  serving  are  the 
preferred  ways  in  the  South. 

No.  1.  After  chilling  the  pears  on  ice, 
peel  off'  the  skin,  which  separates  readily 
from  the  fruit.  Cut  in  halves,  remove  the 
large  seed,  serving  one-half  to  a  person. 
A  simple  dressing  of  oil,  lemon  juice,  salt 
and  pepper,  or  lime  juice,  sugar,  salt  and 
pepper,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Crisp  let- 
tuce leaves  or  cress  make  a  dainty  garnish. 
No.  2.  A  more  elaborate  Spanish 
salad  is  made  by  cutting  the  pears  in  rings, 
instead  of  halving,  and  scattering  over 
them  thin  slices  of  ripe  tomato,  and  crisp 
cucumbers.  Dress  with  salt,  pepper,  oil 
and  lemon  juice.  The  Spanish  call  this 
pear  the  "Avocato."  —  m.  k.  s. 
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Query  No.  4161.  —  "I  should  be  very  much 
pleased  if  you  would  print  in  your  magazine  an 
authoritative  list  of  the  correct  Accompanirnents 
to  Meats  of  dift"erent  kinds  —  that  is,  the  vegeta- 
bles, sauces,  etc.,  which  are  correct  to  serve  with 
different  meats  and  fish." 

Accompaniments  to  Meats,  Etc. 

The     following     accompaniments     are 
correct,  but  there  is  no  very  hard  and 
fast   rule,    and    changes    are   often    made 
dependent    on    current    fashion,    season, 
location,  etc.     However,  you  cannot  go 
wrong,  if  you  follow  the  following  list. 
Roast  beef.     Tomato  sauce,  grated  horse- 
radish, cranberry  sauce;    and  vegeta- 
bles in  season. 
Roast  veal.     Tomato,   cranberry,  mush- 
room   or   onion    sauce.     Spinach    goes 
particularly  with    veal,  or    any   other 
fresh  vegetable. 
Roast  pork.     Apple  sauce,  mustard,  cran- 
berry sauce.     The  root  vegetables  go 
well  with  pork,  also  greens  like  brussels 
sprouts. 
Roast  mutton.    Currant  jelly,    caper 
sauce.     White  turnips,  parsnips,  cauli- 
flower, etc. 
Roast  lamb.    Mint    sauce,    sorrel    sauce; 
green    peas,    lettuce    or    any    delicate 
vegetables. 
Boiled  mutton.    Caper  sauce,  onion  sauce 
or  soubise  sauce;    and  vegetables   the 
same  as  for  roast  mutton. 
Boiled  beef  or  other  meat.     Mashed  tur- 
nips, the  root  vegetables,  and  greens  of 
any  kind. 
Roast  turkey.     Cranberry     sauce;      cur- 


rant, grape  or  apple  jelly;    almost  any 

vegetables  except  boiled  cabbage. 
Boiled  turkey.     Oyster  sauce,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, boiled  onions,  or  any  delicate 

vegetables. 
Roast  goose.    Same  as  roast  pork. 
Boiled  fowl.     Bread  sauce,  cream  sauce, 

drawn     butter.     Vegetables     same     as 

boiled  turkey". 
Mackerel,  fresh,  boiled  or  broiled.  Stewed 

gooseberries.     Vegetables   same  as  for 

roast  pork. 
Salmon,  fresh.     Green  peas,  cream  sauce; 

macaroni,  cucumbers,  and  almost  any 

vegetables. 
Broiled  shad.     Mushroom  sauce,  parsley 

or  egg-sauce.     Any  desired  vegetables. 

As  a  rule,  the  very  pungent  sauces,  like 
horseradish,  and  the  very  pungent  condi- 
ments, like  mustard,  should  accompany 
only  the  heartier  meats,  such  as  beef,  pork, 
corned  meats,  etc.  Also  the  acid  sauces, 
like  tartare,  vinaigrette,  and  all  with 
vinegar  as  a  basis,  should  be  served  only 
with  the  fatty  meats,  such  as  pork  and 
roast  goose,  or  the  rich  and  fatty  fish. 
Neither  should  pickles,  unless  a  very 
delicate  sweet  pickle,  accompany  young 
spring  chicken,  early  spring  lamb,  squab, 
partridge,  or  the  white,  delicate  meats.  A 
starchy  vegetable  goes  with  everything,  the 
more  delicate  kinds,  like  rice,  with  chicken, 
lamb,  and  the  more  delicate  meats. 

As  for  the  other  vegetables,  there  is  no 
rigid  rule,  and  those  that  are  the  most 
common  accompaniments  are  given  in 
the  list.     (See  also  page  283). 
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can  yjou  improve 
yjour  pie  crust  ? 

yes,  if  you  are  not  using 
Crisco.      Crisco  makes 
better  pie  crust — 


Ask  your  grocer  for  Crisco  in  this 
sanitary,  dust-proof  container. 
Never  sold  in  bulk.  Pound  and 
larger  sizes,  full  net  weights. 
Crisco  is  also  made  and  sold  in 
Canada. 


Would  you  serve  lima  beans, 
spaghetti  and  custard  at  the 
same  meal? 

"Balanced  Daily  Diet",  an  up-to- 
date  cookbook  written  by  Janet 
McKenzie  Hill,  founder  of  the 
Boston  Cooking  School,  and  edi- 
tor of  "American  Cookery",  gives 
you  an  easily  followed  table  for 
planning  wholesome,  enjoyable 
meals,  with  everyday  foods. 
Ready-planned  menus  for  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  plan  their  own 
meals.  More  than  150  tempting 
new  recipes.  Illustrated  in  color. 
Send  only  10  cents  postage  and 
receive  a  copy  by  prepaid  mail. 
Address  Department  A-11,  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 


-because  Crisco  is  the  richest  short- 
ening that  can  be  made — ^just  pure,  solid- 
ified vegetable  oil  of  the  highest  grade. 
It  contains  no  moisture,  no  salt,  no  pre- 
servatives, no  adulterants.  This  richness 
makes  the  pie  crust  tender. 

because  Crisco  is  tasteless  and  odor- 
less, Crisco  pastry  never  tastes  nor 
smells  of  the  shortening.  Crisco  pies 
have  crispy,  crunchy,  delicate  crusts 
that  bring  out  the  full  flavors  of  fruit  or 
custard  fillings. 

-because  Crisco  itself  is  easy  to  digest. 

Practically  everybody  can  enjoy  rich  pies 
and  pastries,  when  they  are  made  with 
Crisco. 

Use  Crisco  for  all  your  cooking.  It 
makes  butterlike  cakes,  feathery 
biscuits,  greaseless  fried  foods.  And 
it  stays  fresh  and  white  and  sweet 
until  the  last  spoonful  in  the  can  is 
used,  whether  or  not  you  keep  it 
on  ice! 
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Query' No.  4162.  —  "When  I  make  a  mold  of 
Ribbon  Jelly,  using  three  or  more  colors  and 
flavorings,  such  as  white  at  the  bottom,  then 
red,  then  yellow,  the  diff'erent  layers  are  apt  to 
slide  oflp  one  another  on  the  way  to  the  table,  or 
while  I  try  to  serve  it,  and  the  pretty  effect  is 
spoiled.     What  is  the  remedy.'"' 

To  Keep  Ribbon  Jelly 
from  Coming  Apart 

The  remedy  Is  very  simple.  Let  each 
layer,  as  you  pour  it  on,  be  quite  hot,  so 
that  it  will  dissolve,  to  a  slight  extent, 
the  surface  of  the  layer  it  is  poured  over, 
and  will  thus  adhere  to  it.  If  the  gela- 
tine is  cold  when  you  pour  it  over  the 
already  hardened  layer,  the  smooth  and 
glassy  surface  of  the  hard  layer  will  afford 
it  no  place  to  grip,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
layers  will  not  adhere. 


ist. 


Query  No.  4163.  —  "Last  winter  we  tried  for 
the  first  time  to  Store  Potatoes,  Apples,  and  Root 
Vegetables  in  our  cellar,  but  without  success. 
Most  of  the  stuff  spoiled.  Won't  you  please  tell 
us  how  to  do  better  this  year.?  Also  tell  us  the 
best  varieties  of  apples  to'store  for  winter." 

Storing  Winter  Vegetables 

Unless  your  cellar  is  cool  and  the  air 
is  moist  it  will  not  pay  to  attempt  the 
storage  of  vegetables,  and  much  loss  has 
resulted  from  following  advice  to  buy  and 
store  while  cheap,  when  the  storage  con- 
ditions were  not  right.  The  right  con- 
ditions are:  1.  The  temperature  should 
be  just  above  freezing;  33°  F.  is  excellent 
for  all  root  vegetables,  but  apples  keep 
well  at  35°  F.  or  36°.  The  temperature 
should  also  be  constant,  and  not  vary  a 
great  deal  from  one  day  to  another. 
Apples  are  especially  sensitive  to  fluc- 
tuations in  temperature.  2.  There  must 
be  good  ventilation,  and  the  air  must 
circulate  through  the  vegetables  or  fruit. 
This  may  be  brought  about  by  storing 
the  fruit  or  vegetables  in  slatted  crates, 
not  too  large,  or  if  large  the  crates  should 
have  square  ventilators,  also  made  of 
slats,  inserted  in  the  middle.  The  crates 
should  be  propped  up,  at  least,  a  half-foot 
from  the  floor,  and  they  should  stand  a 
half-foot  from  the  wall  and  from  each 
other.     This  ought  to  ensure  good  ven- 


tilation.    3.    The    air    should    be    mois 
especially  for  potatoes  and  apples.     Pails 
of  water  set  on  the  floor  will  cause  mois- 
ture enough,  by  evaporation. 

One  more  condition  is  demanded  for 
potatoes;  they  must  be  kept  in  a  dark 
place.  But  if  all  these  requisites  can  be 
provided,  potatoes  will  keep  as  good  as 
new  from  the  autumn  of  one  year  to  the 
August  of  the  next.  I  have  seen  a 
winter's  supply  of  potatoes  stored  in  the 
closet  of  an  unoccupied  room  in  a  city 
flat,  and  apples  for  the  family  stored  in 
the  same  way. 

Varieties  of  Apples  to  Store 
for  Winter 

This  depends  very  much  on  individual 
taste,  also,  on  the  locality,  for  apples 
vary  according  to  the  region  where  they 
are  grown,  so  that  there  is  no  variety  of 
apple  that  will  not  develop  a  different 
flavor  and  character  in  different  soil  and 
climate.  Thus  the  name  of  the  apple  is 
not  always  a  sure  thing  to  go  by.  Per- 
sons who  know  nearly  all  there  is  to  be 
known  about  apples,  tell  us  that  for 
themselves  they  store  only  three  kinds 
every  winter:  The  Gravenstein,  which 
will  keep  until  January  in  a  cool  cellar 
without  loss  of  flavor;  the  Northern  Spy, 
which  is  not  at  its  best  until  January  and 
will  keep  until  March;  and  the  Green 
Newtown  Pippin,  or  Winter  Pippin,  which 
is  slightly  russeted,  is  not  at  its  best  until 
March  and  will  keep  until  June.  All  of 
these  are  standard  varieties,  and  have 
proved  their  excellence  during  many 
generations. 

Query  No.  4164.  —  "Last  summer  I  tried 
several  times  to  make  Mousse,  Parfait,  and  other 
frozen  dishes  of  the  kind  that  are  packed  in  ice 
and  salt  in  covered  molds  and  frozen  without 
stirring.  But  in  every  case  the  salt  got  into  the 
mold,  and  spoiled  part,  if  not  most  of  its  con- 
tents. I  followed  the  cook-book  directions  most 
carefully.     What  was  the  trouble.'"' 

To  Keep  Salt  Out  of  Parfaits,  Etc. 

Very  few  of  the  cook-books  tell  how 
to  avoid  this  trouble.  In  hotels  and 
large  establishments  the  molds  contain- 
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Fried  Fish  Cakes  for  Breakfast! 


Delicious,  wholesome  Fried  Fish  Cakes 
for  your  breakfast !  Made  in  your  own 
kitchen  from  choicest  Cod  and  Haddock. 


New  England's  famous  fish  dishes  are 
as  near  to  you  as  your  grocer.  Note 
the   two  tempting  suggestions  below. 


BURNHAM  &  MORRILL 
FISH  FLAKES 

Appetizing  Dishes  for  Any  Meal  Quickly 
and  Easily  Prepared 


Fried  Fish  Cakes 

Cook  in  boiling  salted  water  until  tender, 
two  cups  raw  potatoes  cut  i  n  quarters.  Drain, 
mash  and  add  one  tin  B  &  M  Fish  Flakes,  two 
tablespoons  butter,  or  cream  sauce,  a  pinch  of 
pepper  and  a  little  hot^milk.  Beat  thorough- 
ly, shape  in  cakes,  dip  in  flour  and  fry  in  fat 
tried  out  from  three  or  four  slices  of  bacon. 


Baked  Fish  Flakes 

To  one  cupful  cream  sauce  add  one  tin 
B  &  M  Fish  Flakes  and  pour  into  a  shallow 
baking  dish.  Cut  three  hard  boiled  eggs  in 
half  lengthwise  and  arrange  on  top  otthe  fish, 
pressing  down  slightly.  Cover  witn  bread- 
crumbs and  grated  cheese.  Bake  i n  a  hot  o  ven 
for  20  minutes  until  top  is  a  golden  brown. 


And  many  other  tempting  fish  dishes 

Many  other  delicious  recipes  sent  free  upon 

request,  in  "Good  Eatingr,"  a  recipe 

book  for  Burnham  &  Morrill 

Fish  Flakes 


Direct  from  the  Sea  to 

You  and  immediately 

obtainable  at  your 

grocer's 


BURNHAM  &  MORRILL  COMPANY,  75  Water  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

Packing  and  specializing  in  State  of  Maine  Food  Products  only  —  the  best  of  their 

kind — including  B  &  M  Paris  Sugar  Corn,  B  &  M  Pork  and  Beans, 

B&M  Clam  Chowder,  B&  M  Clams,  B&M  Lobster 
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ing  the  mixture  for  a  sweet  dish  to  be 
frozen  without  stirring,  are  simply  placed 
in  what  is  called  the  ice  cave,  and  allowed 
to  remain  there  until  frozen.  This  is  a 
receptacle  surrounded  by  freezing  mixture 
so  that  its  temperature  is  very  low,  but 
the  dish  to  be  frozen  does  not  come  into 
contact  with  anything  except  the  cold 
air  that  surrounds  it.  In  this  way  It  is 
easy  to  make  all  these  fancy  dishes  such 
as  mousses,  etc.  In  the  ordinary  home, 
where  the  mold  containing  the  mixture 
has  to  be  Immersed  In  Ice  and  salt,  a  fat 
of  some  kind  must  be  used  to  seal  the 
joints  where  the  lid  goes  on,  and  this  is 
done  as  follows:  After  putting  on  the 
lid  of  the  mold,  a  layer  of  grease  Is  ap- 
plied —  It  will  be  safe  to  make  It  nearly 
one  inch  wide  and  a  quarter  of  an  Inch 
thick  — •  over  the  place  where  the  lid 
joins  the  mold.  To  make  security  doubly 
sure,  a  strip  of  muslin  may  be  firmly 
bound  over  the  grease,  to  keep  it  from 
slipping  off.  You  will  then  be  safe  In 
Immersing  the  mold  In  the  Ice-and-salt 
mixture  without  the  slightest  danger  that 
the  salt  will  penetrate  and  spoil  the 
contents. 


Query  No.  4165.  —  "I  want  a  recipe  for 
making  the  flavored  vinegars  like  Tarragon  and 
Chervil." 

Tarragon  and  Chervil  Vinegars 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tarragon  is 
allowed  •to  a  gallon  of  vinegar.  The 
leaves  are  cut  or  chopped,  put  into  the 
vinegar,  and  allowed  to  stand  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks.  The  vinegar  is  then 
strained  off  and  bottled. 

Green  mint,  sage,  burnet,  sweet  basil, 
sweet  marjoram,  or  thyme,  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way.  The  flavored  vinegar 
Is  novel  and  delicious  for  sauces,  salad 
dressings,  or  for  almost  any  purpose 
where  vinegar  is  used,  and  can  be  made 
at  home  much  cheaper  than  if  bought. 

Chervil  vinegar  calls  for  a  different 
method.  A  bottle  or  fruit  jar  is  filled 
half-full  with  the  chervil  leaves,  Is  then 
filled  up  with  vinegar,  and  set  on  a  rack 


In  a  deep  kettle  of  cold  water.  The  water 
Is  brought  to  a  boil,  allowed  to  boil  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  whole  thing  is  let  stand 
until  cold,  then  the  jar  or  bottle  must 
stand  in  the  pantry  for  two  weeks  before 
the  vinegar  is  strained  off. 

Query  No.  4166.  —  "I  should  like  to  know- 
how  to  make  Forcemeat  Balls,  the  kind  that  are 
dropped  into  a  soup  tureen  and  served  with  the 
soup.  I  also  want  to  know  how  to  make  a  real 
good  Soup  from  Black  Beans;  and  I  wish  a  recipe 
for  cooking  the  Roe  of  Shad  or  any  other  fish." 

Forcemeat  Balls 

Put  some  cooked  veal  or  chicken 
through  the  chopper,  and  chop  very  fine. 
There  should  be  about  a  cup,  measured 
after  chopping.  Add  one  cup  of  fine 
breadcrumbs,  the  yolks  of  four  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  blended  smooth  with  one  or  | 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  and  season 
all  with  salt  and  pepper.  Sprinkle  over 
the  mixture  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and 
bind  with  a  beaten  egg.  Flour  the  hands 
well,  form  the  forcemeat  Into  balls  not 
larger  than  a  small  nutmeg,  and  drop 
these  Into  the  soup  about  twenty  minutes 
before  serving. 

Black  Bean  Soup 

Soak  a  pint  of  black  beans  overnight, 
and  next  day  boil  in  two  quarts  of  water 
until  soft.  Dip  up  the  beans  from  the 
pot,  and  add  to  the  water  in  which  they 
were  boiled  one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  one 
teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  the  following  herbs,  dried  and  tied 
up  In  cheesecloth:  Summer  savory, 
thyme,  marjoram.  Next  sift  the  cooked 
beans  through  a  colander,  and  return  to 
the  soup  pot  together  with  six  tablespoon- 
fuls of  flour  and  four  of  butter,  rubbed 
together.  Stir  until  the  soup  boils,  and 
just  before  serving  add  two  hard-boiled 
eggs,  sliced,  and  one-half  of  a  lemon, 
sliced  and  quartered.  This  soup  Is  par- 
ticularly good,  and  is  said  to  resemble 
mock  turtle. 

To  Cook  Fish  Roe 

Drop  the  roes  into  boiling  water  and 
let  simmer  for  twentv  minutes.     Drain, 
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place  on  an  agate  pie  plate  and  dredge 
well  with  salt  and  pepper,  then  spread 
with  soft  butter  and  over  this  dredge  with 
flour  or  very  fine  sifted  crumbs.  Bake 
one-half  hour,  basting  every  ten  minutes 
with  a  mixture  of  water,  butter,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  flour.  Garnish  with  sliced 
cucumbers  and  parsley  before  serving. 


Query  No.  4167.  —  "Will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  publish,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  recipe  for  the 
real  Rhode  Island  Fish  Chowder.?" 

Rhode  Island  Fish  Chowder 

In  the  bottom  of  an  iron  kettle  fry  five 
or  six  slices  of  fat  salt  pork,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  until  it  is  crisp  and  brown.  Cut 
up  four  pounds  of  either  fresh  codfish  or 
sea  bass  into  two-inch  cubes,  put  into 
the  kettle  and  cover  with  thin-sliced 
streaky  bacon.  Over  this  place  a  layer 
of  onions,  also  very  thin-sliced,  and  hand- 
ful of  chopped  parsley,  and  a  pinch  of 
summer  savory.  Next  put  on  a  layer 
of  Boston  crackers,  split  and  soaked  in 
warm  water  until  soft  but  not  broken. 


Baby  Midget 

^^^^ 

HOSE  SUPPORTER 

holds  the  socks  securely  and  allows  the  little  one 
absolute  freedom  of  action,  so  necessary  to  its 
health,  growth  and  comfort.  The  highly  nickeled 
parts  of  the  "Baby  Midget"  have  smooth, 
rounded  comers  and  edges  and  they  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  baby's  skin. 
Like  the  Velvet  Grip  Hose  Supporters  for 
women,  misses  and  children  it  is  equipped 
with  the  famous  All-Rubber  Oblong  Button, 
which  prevents  slipping  and  ruthless  ripping. 

Silk,   15  cents;  Lisle,   10  cents 

SOLD    EVERVWHHRB    OR    SENT    POSTPAII. 
GHORGK    FROST   CO.,    MAKERS,    BOSTON 


Proceed  by  repeating  these  layers  until 
all  the  fish  is  used;  the  crackers  for  the 
top    layer    should    be    thickly    buttered 
Add  cold  water  to  cover,  and  cook  gently 
for  one  hour.     If  the  water  boils  away  sc 
that  the  top  crackers  get  dry,  add  boiling 
water.     Remove   the   solid  parts  of  th( 
chowder  carefully  with  a  skimmer  intcii 
the  serving  dish,  and  thicken  the  liquic 
in  the  pot  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fioui 
and  two  of  butter,  rubbed  together.     Lei|| 
boil   up   once   and   pour   over   chowder il 
Serve   with    sliced    lemons,    pickles    anci? 
stewed  tomatoes. 


Query  No.  4168.  —  "Can  you  tell  me  how  tc 
use  up  Stale  White  Bread  in  making  Steamec 
Brown   Bread?" 


nee. J 

il 


Steamed  Brown  Bread  from  Stsue 
White  Bread 

Break  up  into  small  pieces,  in  a  larg( 
bowl,  some  very  hard  and  stale  whit(j 
bread  — ■  there  should  be  two  and  one-f 
half  quarts  of  the  pieces  —  and  pour  ovei* 
them  one  quart  of  boiling  water.  Covei 
closely,  and  let  5tand  half  an  hour,  oi 
until  quite  soft.  Then  mash  smooth,  anc 
add  two  cups  of  yellow  cornmeal,  mixec 
with  one-half  a  cup  of  white  flour,  cm 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two  teaspoonfuli; 
of  baking  soda,  rubbed  smooth.  Moisteij 
the  mixture  with  from  one-half  to  three| 
fourths  a  cup  of  molasses,  and  enougl 
boiling  water  to  make  a  thick  batter. 
Pour  into  greased  tins,  and  let  steam  fron 
four  to  six  hours.  This  makes  deliciou! 
brown  bread. 


A  Perfect  Right 

It  was  just  after  a  thunderstorm,  an( 
two  men  were  strolling  down  the  stree,  . 
behind  a  young  damsel  who  was  liftinj| 
her  skirt  rather  high.  After  an  alter; 
cation  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  on' 
of  the  men  stepped  forward  and  said 
"Pardon  me,  miss,  but  aren't  you  hold, 
ing  your  skirt  rather  high.?"  "Haven' I 
I  a  perfect  right.?"  she  snapped.  "Yoi, 
certainly  have,  miss,  and  a  beauty  of  i 
left,"  he  replied  at  once. 

Reedy's  Mirror.   ^ 
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A  Food  ELxpert 

Met  a  great  surprise 

This  is  the  story  of  Puffed  Wheat 

Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson,  formerly  of  Columbia  University,  planned  to  make  whole  wheat  wholly 
digestible. 

So  he  sealed  the  whole  grains  in  a  small  model  gun,  applied  a  fearful  heat  for  an  hour.  Then 
he  shot  the  gun,  exploded  the  kernels,  and  out  came  a  surprise. 

Each  grain  was  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  Each  was  a  bubble,  flimsy  and  flaky, 
with  a  taste  like  toasted  nuts.      He  found  his  scientific  grains  the  finest  wheat  food  in  existence. 

Now  the  daily  joy  of  millions 

He  made  Puffed  Rice  from  whole  rice  and  Puffed  Corn  from  broken  corn.  Now  millions 
enjoy  these  three  Puffed  Grains,  served  in  a  dozen  ways. 

These  are  the  supreme  foods.      Cereals  were  never  made  so  delightful,  never  so  fitted  to  digest. 

\ou  who  serve  but  one,  or  at  breakfast  only,,  lose  many  a  delight.  Each  has  its  own  fas- 
cinations, and  each  is  an  all-day  food. 

The  night  dish  is  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk.  Toasted  whole  wheat  puffed  to  bubbles,  made  easy 
to  digest. 

The  food  confection  is  Corn  Puffs.  Serve  with  cream  and  sugar,  mixed  with  fruit  or  doused 
with  melted  butter.  


New  Pancakes  for  Tomorrow 

Your  grocer  now  has  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour.     It  is 
ground    Puffed  Rice,    mixed  in  an  ideal  blend.     The  Puffed 

Rice  flour  makes  the  pan- 
cakes fluffy  and  gives  them 
a  nutty  flavor.  Serve  them 
tomorrow.  They  are  the 
finest  pancakes  you  have 
ever  tasted.  Simply  add 
milk  or  water. 


Puffed  Wheat 
Puffe£Rice 
Puffed  Corn 

Puffed  to  8  times  normal  size 

Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake 
Flour 


Jhe  Quaker  Qats  Ompany 


Sole  Makers 
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GOSSOM'S  CREAM   SOUPS 


In  Powdered  Form 

Split   pea.    Green    pea,    Lima,   Celery,   Black    bean,   Clam 
Chowder,  Onion  and  (Mushroom  25c.) 

Quickly  and  Easily  Prepared 
Just  add  water  and  boil  15  minutes.     One  package  makes  3 

Kints  of  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  soup.     Price   15c  at 
'■ding  grocers,  or  sample  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  20c  in 
stamps  o'  coin. 

Alao  "GOSSOM'S  "QUICK-MADE"  FUDGE 
will   give  you  •   delightful  surprise.     So  easy.    A  50c  pkg. 
makes  over  a  pound  of  the  most  exquisite  fudge. 
Manufactured  by 

B.  F.  Gossom,  692  Washington  St.,  Brookline,  46,  Mass. 


Eat  More  Bread 


Bread  is  the  most  important  food 
we  eat.  It  furnishes  abundant 
nourishment  in  readily  digestible 
form.  The  fact  that  it  never  be- 
comes tiresome  though  eaten  day 
after  day,  is  proof  of  its  natural 
food  qualities. 

Eat  plenty  of  bread  made  with 

FLEISCHMANN'S   YEAST 


=Domestic  Science=\ 

Home-study  Courses 

Food,  health,  housekeeping,  clothing,  children 

For  Homemakers  and  Mothers;  professional 
courses  for  Teachers,  Dietitians,  Institution 
Managers,  Demonstrators,  Nurses,  ^^ Graduate 
Housekeepers,"  Caterers,  etc. 

"The  Profession  of  Home-making."  100 
page  handbook, /ree.  Bulletins:  "Free-hand 
Cooking,"  "Food  Values,"  "Seven-Cent 
Meals,"  "Family  Finance." — 10  cents  each. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics 

^(Charted  in  1915)        503  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


SERVICE  TABLE  WAGON    ' — 

Large  Broad  Wide  Table 
Top  —  Removable  Glass 
Service  Tray  —  Double 
Drawer  —  Double 
Handles— Large  Deep 
Undershelves— "Scien- 
tifically Silent"  Rubber 
Tired   Swivel    Wheels. 

A  high  grad*  piece  of  hirni- 
ture  surpassing  anything  yet  at- 
tempted (or  General  Utility, 

noiselessness.  WRITE  NOW 
FOR  A  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET 
AND   DEALER  S   NAME. 

COMBINATION  PRODUCTS  CO. 

504J  lunard  Bids.   Chicago,  III. 


The  Silver  Lining 

Numbers  and  Exodus 

A  bashful  curate  found  the  young 
ladies  in  the  parish  too  helpful.  At  last 
It  became  so  embarrassing  that  he  left. 

Not  long  afterward  he  met  the  curate 
who  had  succeeded  him. 

"Well,"  he  asked,  "how  do  you  get  on 
with  the  ladies.^" 

"Oh,  very  well  indeed,"  said  the  other. 
"There  is  safety  in  numbers,  you  know." 

"Ah!"  was  the  instant  reply.  "I  only 
found  it  in  Exodus."  — -Dallas  News. 


An  inquisitive  woman  was  once  talking 
with  James  Whitcomb  Riley  about  the 
poor  material  reward  that  comes  to  poets. 
"But,  Mr.  Riley,"  she  said,  "you  have  no 
cause  for  complaint.  You  must  be  a  very 
rich  man.  I  understand  that  you  get  a 
dollar  a  word  for  all  you  write."  "Yes, 
madam,"  said  Rile}^,  with  his  slow  drawl, 
"but  sometimes  I  sit  all  day  and  can't 
think  of  a  single  word." 


The   "Coos"  and  the  Pump 

A  Scottish  farmer  one  day  callfed  to  a 
farm-hand: 

"Here,  Tam,  gang  roon  and  gie  the 
coos  a  cabbage  each,  but  min'  ye  gie 
the  biggest  ta  the  coo  that  gies  the  maist 
milk." 

The  boy  departed  to  do  his  bidding,  and 
on  his  return  the  farmer  asked  if  he  had 
done  as  he  was  told. 

"Aye,  maister,"  replied  the  lad.  "I 
gied  'em  a  cabbage  each,  and  hung  the 
biggest  een  on  the  pump  handle." 


Why  Mention   It? 

Mary  Ellen,  "oop  fro'  the  country,'^ 
got  into  an  omnibus.  Presently  the  con- 
ductor said  affably:  "Your  fare,  miss." 
The  girl  blushed.  The  conductor  re- 
peated, "Your  fare,  miss,"  and  the  girl 
blushed  more  deeply.  By  this  time  the 
conductor  began  to  look  foolish.  After  a 
pause,   he   again   repeated:   "Miss,   your 
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AMBROSIA  —  food  for  the  gods  as 
proclaimed  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Ambrosia  made  with  Dromedary  Cocoa- 
nut  rivals  that  historic  dish. 

Rich  in  its  natural  flavor,  Dromedary 
:  adds  a  fresh  cocoanut  flavor  that  never 
'  fails  to  please  family  or  guests. 

Dromedary  Cocoanut  is  ready  for  use; 
you  need  take  no  time  or  bother  to  grate 
a  fresh  cocoanut.  In  the  "Ever-Sealed" 
box  Dromedary  keeps  its  fresh  goodness 
till  the  last  shred  is  used. 

The  many  ways  to  use  Dromedary 
Cocoanut  give  pleasing  variety  to  your 
menus.  By  adding  its  wholesome  good- 
ness to  every-day  dishes  you  increase  the 
good  flavor,  as  well  as  the  food  value. 

New  recipes  for  cakes,  pies,  cookies, 
ices,  muflins  and  many  unusual  dishes  are 
given  in  our  latest  "1920  RECIPE 
BOOK."     Sent  FREE  on  request. 

The  HILLS    BROTHERS    Co. 

Dept.  G,  375  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Also  Importers  and  Packers  oj 
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the  sun  s  h  i  n  e  s  on 
Southern  shores,  the 
cocoanut  is  part  of 
the  daily  food  in  the 
tropics.  With  the 
happy,  luxurious  na- 
ves of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  cocoa- 
nuts  are  iood,  drink, 
clothing  and  fuel. 
Every  dish  is  flavored 
with  cocoanut  This 
delightful  tasle  of  the 
tropics  conies  to  you 
in  each  package  of 
Dromedary  Cocoa- 
nut. 
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Ever  Make 
Banana  Whip? 

1  envelope  COX'S  GELATINE,  V2  cup 
(1  gill)  cold  water,  2  cups  (1  pint)  hot 
milk,  3  ripe  bananas  sieved,  1  lemon,  1 
cup  ( \2  lb. )  sugar,  ^2  teaspoonf  ul  red  or 
yellow  color. 

Mix  Gelatine  and  water  together,  add 
milk,  and  when  dissolved  add  bananas, 
strained  lemon  juice,  sugar,  and  color. 
Beat  until  the  mixture  begins  to  stiffen, 
pour  it  into  a  serving  dish,  set  in  a  cool 
place  for  a  few  hours  and  serve  with 
milk  or  cream. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  delicious 
rich  desserts  that  can  be  made 
with  Cox's  Gelatine.  Pure,  un- 
sweetened, and  unflavored,  Cox's 
Gelatine  is  the  secret  of  many 
creamy  puddings,  appetizing  sa- 
vories, and  dainty  salads. 

Keep  a  box  or  tw^o  always  on 
the  pantry  shelf.  You  will  find  it 
convenient  in  making  delicious 
desserts  and  different  salads. 

Our  new  book  is  brimful  of 
recipes  for  making  dainty  and 
tempting  desserts,  salads,  soups, 
etc.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  send 
you  a  free  copy. 

Write  for  Cox's  Gelatine  Recipes. 


^^^Jnstant^Powdered 

GELMME 

THE  COX  GELATINE  CO. 

Dept.  D,  100  Hudson  Street,  N.  Y. 


Briggs:  "Well,  I  see  this  year  they  are 
going  to  make  a  big  fuss  about  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers." 

Griggs:  "But  it's  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  now.     It  can't  be  helped." 


Jones:  "Well,  did  you  find  the 
plumber.?" 

Servant  (in  a  puddle  of  water  caused  by 
a  burst  pipe):  "Yes,  sir.  But  he  won't 
come.     He  says  he's  dressed  for  dinner." 


"Did  that  cultured  book  agent  sell  you 
a  set  of  Hugo's  works.?"  "No,  I  talked 
him  out  of  it."  "  How  did  you  do  that ? " 
"I  noticed  that  every  time  I  mispro- 
nounced 'Les  Miserables'  he  writhed  in 
his  chair,  so  I  kept  it  up  until  he  fled." 
Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


Mistress:  ^"Bridget,  it  always  seems  to 
me  that  the  crankiest  mistresses  get  the 
best  cooks." 

Cook:    "Ah,  go  on  wid  yer  blarney!" 
Illustrated  Bits. 


fare."  "Well,"  said  the  girl,  "they  do 
say  I'm  good-looking  at  home,  but  I 
don't  see  why  you  want  to  say  it  out 
loud."  

Miserable  Singers 

A  little  girl  was  asked,  upon  her  return 
home,  how  she  liked  the  singing  of  the 
congregation  in  the  church. 

.  "  I  liked  it  very  much  indeed,"  she  said, 
"although  all  the  people  said  it  was  bad." 

"All  the  people  said  it  was  bad .?  What 
do  you  mean,  my  dear.?" 

"Oh,  it  was  so  bad  that  I  heard  the 
people  praying,  *Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
the  miserable  singers.'  "  —  Tit-Bits. 

"How  shall  we  curb  the  criminal 
rapacity  of  the  profiteer.?'"  sternly  de- 
manded the  orator.  "How  shall  we 
rescue  the  nation  from  his  octopus-like 
clutch .?  How "  —  "I  haven't  the  slight- 
est idea,"  calmly  replied  old  Gaunt  N. 
Grimm.  "I  have  not  attended  a  single 
high-school  commencement  this  year." 
Kansas  City  Star. 
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Keep  Living  Expenses  Down 

Learn  to  save  on  food  and  fuel  by  using 
inexpensive  cuts  of  meat;  by  canning 
fruit,  vegetables  and  meat  when  cheap  for 
use.when  expensive;  by  cooking  the  whole 
meal  over  one  burner  of  your  range;  by 
using  left-overs  in  new  and  delicious  ways. 

CONSERVO 

LOWERS    LIVING    COSTS 

Cooks  the  entire  meal  over  a  single  burner; 
cans  by  steam  pressure  14  quart  jars  at 
one  time,  by  cold  pack  method,  which 
insures  perfect  keeping.  Write  for  free 
book  telling  eight  ways  to  cut  living  costs. 
Address  Dept.  75 

TOLEDO  COOKER  CO.  -  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Vegeione 

rmA»i  MAOK  flic  u.s.fAT.  orr. 

Nothing  stalls  a  dinner  quite  so  well  as  a  rich, 
full-flavored,  home-made  soup.  The  appetizing 
zest  imparted  by  N'EGETONE  has  won  the  appro- 
bation of  housewives  seeking  economical  foods,  yet 
maintaining  food  value.  It  must  be  tried  to  be 
appreciated  and  we  will  refund  the  purchase  price 
if  not  satisfactory. 

CREAMED  SOUPS 

From  Left-Over  Vegetables 
To  a  pint  of  vegetable  pulp  add  one  quart  of  boiling  water 
in  which  one  teaspoon  of  Vegetone  has  been  dissolved.  1  hicken 
with  one  tablespoon  of  butter  and  two  teaspoons  of  tlour, 
rubbed  together  until  smooth.  Season  with  butter  and  salt. 
Remove  from  the  stove  and  add  one  cup  of  milk.  Ihen  strain 
again,  so  that  it  will  be  perfectly  smooth.  ,      •,        . 

One  4-ounce  tin  50  cents,  or  three  for  $1,  postpaid,  when 
ordered  direct. 

BISHOP-GIFFORD  CO.,  Inc.      Baldwin,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


"Free-Hand  Cooking" 

Cook  teithout  rtcipes!  A  key  to  cookbooks— correct  proportions, 
time,  temperature:  thickening,  leavening,  shortening,  105  fun- 
damenul  recipes      40  p    book       10  cents  coin  or  stamps. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 


Pg^luten  Flour. 


40%  GLUTEN 


Quaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respects  ibO 

•taadard  requirements  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of 

Agriculture^ 

Manufactured  hj 

FARWELL  &  RHINES 

Watertown.  N.  Y. 


^W^ 
]^^ 


CreamWhip  ping  Made 
Easy  and    Inexpensive 

r'REMO-ArESCO 


V 


Whips  Thin  Cream 

or  Half  Heavy  Cream  and  Milk 

or  Top  of  the  Milk  Bottle 

It  whips  up  as  easily  as  heavy  cream 

and  retains  its  stiffness. 

Every     caterer      and     housekeeper 

wants  CREMO-VESCO. 

Send  for  a  bottle  to-day. 


Housekeeper's  size,  Hoz.,  .30  prepaid 
Caterer's  size,  16oz.,         $1.00 
(With  full  directions.) 


Gremo-Vesgo  Company 

631  EAST  23rd  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 

"You'll  pardon  my  saying  so,  I  hope, 
old  fellow,  but  I've  noticed  that  lately 
you've  been  looking  rather  peculiar." 
"Yes — -well,  the  fact  is  that  ever  since 
the  New  Year,  I've  been  trying  to  live 
up  to  the  principle  of  'He  who  hesitates 
is  lost'  coupled  with  that  of  'Fools  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,'  and  you  see 
what  it  has  done  to  me." 

London  Opinion. 


A  one-sided  conversation  on  the  side- 
walk between  two  young  women :  "Fifteen 
dollars  a  week  fer  teachin'  school  .^^  It's 
a  shame!  They  oughta  give  ya  eighteen 
or  twenty  dollars.  Why,  I'm  gettin' 
forty  dollars  down  to  th'  factory." 

Life. 


Last  month  the  Buifalo  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  received  a  gift  of  one 
dollar,  with  the  line:  "You  are  welcome 
to  this.     I  can't  buy  anything  with  it." 

The  Survey. 


I  asked  a  boy  in  Sunday  school  about 
the  difference  in  the  time  of  writing  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament. 
He  rdplied  that  the  Old  Testament  was 
written  before,  and  the  New  Testament 
behind.  — •  G. 


"  What  do  you  work  at,  my  poor  man  ? " 
"At  intervals,  lady." 

St.  Paul  Non~Partiian  Leader. 

TEN -CENT     MEALS    *^'"'  ■""  ""' 

per  person  :  4^ 
meals  with  recipes  and  directions  for  preparing  each.  This 
48  pp.  Bulletin  sent  for  10  cents,  stamps  or  coin.   ■ 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  St.,  Chicagoi 


USED 

DAILY  IN  A 

MILLION 

HOMES 


Colburn^s 

^«- ©Red  Label 

Spices 

The  A.Colburn  G)., 
Philadelphia,U.SA 
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Every-Day  Surprises 


the 


ON  holidays  —  at  Thanksgiving  and  Sunday  dinners,  as  well  as  for  every-day    occasions  - 
crowning  delight  is  the  surprise  dessert  that  can  be  made  with  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine. 

One  of  these  special  desserts  is  the  Knox  Charlotte  Surprise,  which  seems  at  first  glance 
to  be  only  a  cake  —  but  when  cut,  the  center  reveals  a  fine,  smooth  ice-cream-like  fruit  filling,  similar 
to  a  frozen  charlotte  —  indeed  a  great  surprise. 

Another  creation  that  brings  happy  exclamations  is  the  Knox  Apple  and  Rice  Delight,  a   com- 
bination so  urtique  that  it  is  simply  irresistible.      Both  are  easy  to  make.     Try  them. 

CHARLOTTE  SURPRISE 


^2  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
^  cup  cold  water 
^2  cup  boiling  water 
2  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  for  five  minutes  and  dissolve 


Whites  of  3  eggs 

1  cup  sugar 

1  cup  canned  peach  juice  and  pulp 

1  square  or  round  sponge  cake 

boiling  water.      Add  sugar  and  when  dissolved  add  lemon 


juice.  Strain,  cool  slightly  and  add  peach  or  other  fruit  juice  and  pulp,  which  has  heen  rubbed  through  a  strainer.  When 
mi.\ture  begins  to  stiffen  beat  until  light;  then  add  egg  whites,  beaten  until  stiff  and  beat  thoroughly.  When  quite  thick, 
but  still  soft  enough  to  pour,  fill  a  square  or  a  round  sponge  cake,  the  top  of  which  has  been  removed  carefully  and  the 
center  hollowed  out  to  within  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  of  the  sides  and  bottom.  Fill  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  and  then 
replace  top  part  of  cake,  fitting  it  in  place  carefully  so  it  looks  as  though  it  had  never  been  cut.  Place  in  ice  box  to  chill. 
Serve  on  platter  with  or  without  whipped  cream,  or  a  fruit  sauce.  Cut  like  brick  ice  tream.  If  desired,  this  recipe  may 
be  served  without  the  cake  Any  fresh,  preserved  or  canned  fruit  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  peaches,  or  a  cocoa  or  choco- 
late filling  made  if  preferred.     One  cup  of  whipped  cream  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  egg  whites. 


APPLE  AND  RICE  DELIGHT 


Few  grains  salt 

1  cup  whipped  cream  or  2  egg  whites 

1  teaspoonful  vanilla 

Coddled  or  stewed  apples 


14  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 

^  cup  cold  water 

}/2  cup  milk 

1  cup  cooked  rice 

J  2  cup  sugar 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  cold  water  for  ten  minutes,  and  dissolve  by  standing  cup  in  hot  water.  To  the  cooked  rice  add  the 
milk,  sugar  and  salt.  Strain  into  this  the  dissolved  gelatine  and  mix  thoroughly.  Cool  slightly,  add  the  whipped  cream 
or  the  egg  whites  beaten  until  stiff.  Add  the  vanilla  and  turn  into  a  wot  mold.  Chill  and  serve  with  coddled  or  stewed 
apples,  made  by  cooking  unpared,  quartered  or  round  .slices  of  apple  in  a  syrup  of  one  cup  of  sugar  and  ^  cup  of  water 
until  soft  and  transparent.  Other  fresh  or  canned  fruits  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  apples.  This  recipe  will  make  an 
ample  dessert  for  a  family  of  six  or  seven,  and  uses  only  }^  of  a  package  of  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine. 

SURPRISE  DISHES 

If  you  would  like  recipes  for  other  Surprise 
Dishes  send  2c  stamp  and  grocer's  name  for  my 
booklets,  "Dainty  Desserts"  and  "Food  Economy." 

Any  domestic  science  teacher  can  have  suflBcient  gelatine 
for  her  class,  if  she  will  write  me  on  school  stationery,  stating 
quantity  and  when  needed. 

"Wherever  a  recipe  calls  for  Gelatine  —  it  means  KNOX" 
MRS.  CHARLES  B.  KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 

l07  Knox  Avenue  Johnstown,  N.  Y« 
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Jones,  McDuffee  &  Stratton  Corp'n 
TABLE   CROCKERY, 
CHINA  AND  GLASS 

For  Thanksgiving 


DINNER  SETS  or  CHINA  DINNER  WARE 

of  all  grades  taken  from  our  large  assortment 
of  Stock  patterns  enable  the  purchaser  to 
select  just  the  articles  desired  without  being 
obliged  to  purchase  the  articles  not  required 
at  the  time,  with  the  added  advantage  of  being 
able  to  obtain  matchings  or  additional  pieces 
of  the  same  pattern  later  on. 


Pyrex  Cooking  Glassware 

Clean,  transparent  Glass  to  bake  in! 

Ware  that  oven  heat  cannot  break  I 
Casseroles  Pie  Plates 

Bread  Pans  Ramekins  Bakers,  etc. 

Pyrex  Gift  Set  —  consisting  of  eleven  items  for 
$7.00,   packed  in  a  neat  box,   is  especially 
attractive. 
Kitchen  Crockery  —  Plain  white  or  low-priced 
decorated  ware  for  the  pantry  and  kitchen. 

Yellow  Mixing  Bowls  Shirred  Egg  Dishes 

Yellow  Nappies  Covered  Jars  for  Ice  Chests 

Popover  Cups  Chicken  Casserole  Dishes 

Pudding  Pots  Egg  Poachers 

Chicken  Pie  Baking  Nappies 

Jones,  McDuffee  &  Stratton  Corp'n 

CROCKERY,  CHINA  and  GLASS 
33  Franklin  Street        -        Boston 

Near  Washineton  and  Surrmer  Streets 


Orange-and-Currant  Jelly  Sauce      J 

Dissolve  in  a  bowl  over  hot  water  one- 
half  a  cup  of  red  currant  jelly;  mix  with 
it  one  teaspoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  one 
eighth  a  teaspoonful  of  white  pepper,  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  onion  juice.  Grate 
the  yellow  rind  from  four  oranges;  stir 
into  the  dissolved  jelly,  add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  bottle  ready  for 
use.  It  may  be  served  immediately,  and 
is  excellent  with  cold  meat,  game,  roast 
goose  or  duckling. 


Cooking  for  Profit 

By  Alice  Bradley 

Principal,  Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery; 
Cooking  Editor,  Woman's  Home  Companion 

THE  demand  for  home-cooked  food 
is  constant  everywhere.  Many 
"born  cooks"  have  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  more  or  less  successful 
business  in  this  line.  Many  more  women 
need  to  earn  money  and  still  maintain 
their  homes  intact,  but  do  not  know  how 
to  go  about  establishing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness in  home-cooked  foods,  catering,  etc. 

We  are  having  a  new  correspondence 
course,  written  especially  for  such  women, 
by  Miss  Bradley,  the  well-known  au- 
thority on  cookery  and  catering.  It 
explains,  in  detail,  just  how  to  prepare 
food  "good  enough  to  sell";  just  what 
to  cook,  with  many  choice  recipes;  how 
to  establish  a  reputation  and  a  constant 
profitable  market,  how  to  cater  for  all 
entertainments;  how  to  conduct  a  prof- 
itable boarding  house  or  small  hotel;  how 
to  run  successful  tea  rooms,  cafeterias, 
lunch  rooms,  etc. 

The  outlay  for  equipment  is  little  or 
nothing,  and  the  fee  for  the  course  is  very 
moderate,  and  may  be  paid  on  easy  terms. 
The  course  is  in  twelve  lessons,  to  be  sent 
weekly,  and  the  correspondence  instruc- 
tion is  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Bradley.  Our  two  "Household  Helpers" 
are  included  to  show  how  to  gain  the 
time  for  money-making  work.  For  full 
details  and  synopsis  write  to  American 
School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th 
Street,   Chicago,   Illinois. — Adv. 
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faust  Chile  Spaetietti  Aa  (ratin 

Cook  1-2  lb.  spaghetti  until 
done.  Put  in  baking  dish. 
Add  2  tablespoons  bacon 
grease,  pint  tomatoes,  table- 
spoon Faust  Chile  Powder 
and  mix.  Sprinkle  with 
grated  cheese,  and  bake  slow- 
ly in  oven  until  top  is  brown. 


That  indescribably  "different  taste"  between  a  home-cooked  meal 
and  a  meal  prepared  by  a  famous  chef  is  merely  the  difference  in  the 
seasoning  of  things. 

Knowing  how  to  season  is  what  makes  a  famous  chef.  He  uses  any 
number  of  ingredients  in  almost  every  dish  —  and  it  is  the  combination 
of  all  of  them  in  the  right  proportions  that  produces  that  wonderfully 
delicious  "different  taste." 

FAUST  CHILE  POWDER 

was  originated  by  Henry  Dietz,  the  chef  of  the  historical, 
world-famous  Faust  Cafe,  and  now  Bevo  Mill.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  spices,  herbs,  seeds,  paprika,  chile  pepper  and 
other  seasonings.  It's  the  seasoning  you  must  use  if  you  want 
your  dishes  to  rival  those  prepared  by  famous  chefs,  and  it's 
the  seasoning  you  WILL  use  if  you  try  it  once.  Use  Faust 
Chile  Powder  in  all  salad  dressings,  in  all  relishes,  in  stews, 
soups,  chile  con  carne,  au  gratin  dishes,  etc. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  in  stock  now,  send  20c  to  cover  cost, 
packing  and   postage  of   a   can   of   Faust   Chile  Powder 
and  Recipe  Book. 


C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  and  Coffee  Co, 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  world-famous  Faust 
Instant  Coffee  and  Tea 
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Price's 

Vanilla 


TRY  Price's  Va- 
nilla today  and 
notice  the  difference 
in  your  baking. 
Rich,  mellow  flavor, 
just  right  strength, 
absolutely  pure. 

PRICE  FLAVORING 

EXTRACT  CO. 

Jn  business  67  Years 

Chicago,  111. 


A  Dishwasher  for$2.50! 

Keeps  hand.<;  out  of  the  water,  no  wiping  of  dishes,  saves  i  the 
time.       Consists  of    special    folding   disndrainer,    special    wire 

basket,  2  special  long-handled  brushes.  Full  directions  for  use. 
"Sent  prepaid  for  $2.50  or  C.  O.  D.   Full  refund  if  not  satisfactory. 

Am.  School  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 


ik€%y 


CHILD'SNAPKIN  CLIPS  °n'r.lJiT.rr«^ 

A  gift  to  delight  any  child.  Choice  of  five  loved  ani- 
mals. Made  of  spring  nickel  silver,  finely  silver  plated 
2^  in.  high.  Order  by  name.  Price  postpaid  in  U.  S. 
$1.00  each. 

Gets  The 
Kernel  OutWhole! 

Cracks  any  Pecan,  Walnut,  Brazil 
Nut,Filbert,  etc.— withoutcrushing 
kernel !  No  scattered,  flying  shells, 
pinched    fingora   or  lost  tempers. 

IDEAL  NUT  CRACKER 

Just  a  quick  easy  turn  of  the 
handle  brings  the  kernel  out 
whole.  So  simple  a  child  can 
do  it.  No  levers,  springs 
or  clamps.  Lasts  forever. 
Thousands  in  use.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Order 
early  for  Xmas. 
Styles.  Plainniek4lplated60c 
Stylei.  Highly  polish' d  "  86c 
Postage  paid  anrwhere  In  U.  S. 

COOK  ELECTRIC  CO. 

904  W.VanBuren,Chica8ro.Ill. 


Household  Help 


IF  you  could  engage  an  expert  cook  and  an 
expert  housekeeper  for  only  10  cent!  a  week, 
with  no  board  or  room,  you  would  do  it, 
wouldn't  vou.''  Of  course  you  would!  Well, 
that  is  ali  our  "TWO  HOUSEHOLD  HELP- 
ERS" will  cost  you  the  first  year  —  nothing 
thereafter,  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  much  an  hour 
a  day,  7  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year  is  worth 
to  you?  Many  workmen  get  $1  an  hour  — ' 
surely  your  time  is  worth  30  cents  an  hour. 
We  guarantee  these  "Helpers"  to  save  you 
at  least  an  hour  a  day,  worth  say  $2.10  a  week. 
Will  you  invest  the  10  cents  a  week  to  gain  $2 
weekly? 

And  the  value  our  "Helpers"  give  you  in 
courage  and  inspiration,  in  peace  of  mind,  in 
the  satisfaction  of  progress,  in  health,  happiness 
and  the  joy  of  living,  —  is  above  price.  In  mere 
dollars  and  cents,  they  will  save  their  cost' 
twelve  times  a  year  or  more. 

These  helpers,  "Lessons  in  Cooking"  and 
"Household  Engineering"  were  both  prepared 
as  home-study  courses,  and  as  such  have  been 
tried  out  and  approved  by  thousands  of  our 
members.  Thus  they  have  the  very  highest 
recommendation.  Nevertheless  we  are  willing 
to  send  them  in  book  form,  on  a  week's  free 
trial  in  your  own  home.     Send  the  coupon. 


Household  Engineering 

Scientific  Management 

in  the  Home 

by  Mrs.  Christine  Frede- 
rick. 544  pp.,  134  Illus., 
J  Leather  Style.  Gold 
Stamped.  CONTENTS: 
The  Labor-Saving  Kitchen; 
Plans  and  Methods;  Help- 
ful Household  Tools; 
Methods  of  Cleaning;  Food 
and  Food  Planning;  Prac- 
tical Laundry  Work;  Fam- 
ily Finance;  EflScient  Pur- 
chasing; The  Servantless 
Household;  Planning  the 
Efficierit  Home;  Health 
and  Personal  Efficiency. 


Lessons     in     Cooking 

Through   Preparation 

of  Meals 

by  Robinson  &  Hammel. 
500  pp.  Illus.,  }  Leather 
Style.  Gold     Stamped. 

CONTENTS:  Menus  with 
recipes     for    12    weeks   and, 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  PRE- 
PARING EACH  MEAL.  Menus 
and  Dir»*ctions  for  Formal 
and  Informal  Dinners, 
Luncheons,  Suppers,  etc. 
12  Special  Articles:  Serving, 
Dish  Washing,  Candy  Mak- 
ing,  etc.  Also  Balanced 
Diet,  Food  Value,  Ways  of 
Reducing  Costs,  etc. 


Membership  Free,  With  the  books  to  in- 
clude: a.  All  personal  questions  answered,  b. 
All  Domestic  Science  books  loaned,  c.  Use  of 
Purchasing  Department,  d.  Bulletins  and  Econ- 
omy Letters,  e.  Credit  on  our  full  Professional 
or  Home-Makers'  Correspondence  Courses. 

In  these  difficult  days  you  really  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  "Helpers."  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  and  family  to  give  them  a  fair 
trial.  You  cannot  realize  what  great  help  they- 
will  give  you  till  you  try  them  —  and  the  trial  : 
costs  you  nothing.     Send  the  coupon. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  Chicago,  Ilh 


A.  S.  H.  E.— 503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

Send  your  two  "HOUSEHOLD  HELPEI^S,;'  prepaid. 
on  a  week's  trial,  in  the  de  Luxe  binding.  If  satisfactory,! 
will  send  you  $6  in  full  payment  (OR)  50  cents  and  $1  per 
month  for  five  months.  Membership  to  be  included  free. 
Otherwise  I  will  return  one  or  both  books  in  sevea  days^ 
(Regular  mail  price  $2.64  each.) 


Name  and 

Address 

Reference 
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Drip-Drop'Roastcr^c^/? 

Old  l-ashionQd  Dutch  Oven 

<r^k5HE  very  name  "Dutch  Oven", 
mC\  makes  you  think  of  good ,  whole- 
VZx  some  foods — j  uicy ,  tender  meats 
and  fowl,  savory  stews,  wonderful 
roasts. 

The  modern  housewife  also  prepares 
perfectly  cooked  food  and  at  the  same 
time  is  able  to  serve  appetizing  dishes 
with  less  worry  and  bother. 

The  Wagner  "Drip-Drop"  Roaster 
is  a  real  old-fashioned  Dutch  Oven 
with  close  fitting  cover  and  the  exclu- 
sive Wagner  self-basting  feature.  The 
thorough  distribution  of  the  heat 
through  its  walls  and  bottom,  the  retention  of  all  the  moisture 
and  juices  during  the  cooking,  and  the  "Drip-Drop"  Cover 
design  insures  evenly  distributed  basting. 

The  "Drip-Drop"  Roaster  is  a  typical  Wagner  Cast  Iron 
De  Luxe  Utensil — carefully  made,  good-looking,  long-wearing. 
Also  made  in  Cast  Aluminum.  Your  dealer  should  be  able  to 
supply  you. 

Write  for  booklet. 
THE  WAGNER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Dept.  74 


I  ton  Deluxe 


Sidney,  Ohio 


Cast  Aluminum 


■^^. 


s. 


I 


1 


>™U 
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SAVE  MEAT -SAVE  MONEY 


With    eyery    roMt    of 
meat,  poultry  and  f  am*, 
»nd    every    bak*" 
fish,  servo  a  lib- 
eral amount  of 
STUFFIxN'G   or 
DRESSING    fla- 
vored with  Bell's 
Seasoning.    In- 
crease the  pleas- 
ure and  decrease 
the  cost.    Hotel 
cheffl    reconi' 
mend   it.     If 
your    grocer 
Will  not  sup- 
ply you  send 
10c  for  sam- 
pie  package. 

Ask  Brietrs  For  BELL'S  SEASONING 


BILLS 


Salome 


y       I  teach  you  to  make  them  better  than 
^^  >ou  ever  made  them  before — the  most 

delicious  Augel  Food  Cake  and  many  other  kinds, 
the  most  appetizing  cakes  you  ever  tasted. 
They  Sell  for  $3.00— Profit,  $2.00 
1  will  make  you  the  most  expert  cake-maker  in 
your  vicinity.  Your  cakes  will  be  praised  and 
sought  for.  Your  cakes  will  become  famous,  if 
you  make  them  by  the 

Osborn  Cake  Making  System 
My  metiiuds  are  original.    They  never 
fail.     They  are  easy  to  learn;  you  are 
sure  to  succeed  the  very  fir.st  time.    I 
have  taught  thousands.   lean  teach  you. 
Let  me  send  you  particulars  free. 
Dept.        MRS.  GRACE  OSBORN 
LrlO         Bay  City  Michigan 


famous,  if 


ROBERTS 

Lightning  Mixer 
Beats  Everything 

Beats  egg.s.  whips  cream,  churns  butter,  mixes 
gravies,  desserts  and  dressings,  and  does  the 
work  in  a  few  seconds.  Blends  and  mixes 
malted  milk,  powdered  milk,  baby  foods  and 
all  drinks. 

Simple  and  Strong.     Saves  work — easy 
to   clean.     Most  necessary  household 
article.     Used  by  200,000  housewives 
and   endorsed    by    leading  household 
magazines. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  this,  we  will  send 
prepaid   quart  size  Sl.'25.   pint  size  90c.     Far 
West  and  South,  quart  S1.40.  pint  Sl.OO. 
Recipe  book  free  with  mixer. 

NATIONAL  CO,       Cambridge  39,  boston,  mass. 


Two  New  Household  Helpers 

On  10  days'  free  trial!  They  save  you  at  least  an  hour  a  day, 
worth  at  only  30  cents  an  hour,  $2.10  a  week.  Cost  only  the 
10  cents  a  week  for  a  year.  Membership  free.  Send  postcard 
or  note  for  details  of  these  "helpers," — our  two  new  home- 
study  courses,  now  in  book  form  or  $5.00  in  full  payment. 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF    HOME  ECONOMICS,    503  W.  69th  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Have  Some  Junket 

How  good  it  is!  And  how 
wholesome! 

The  simple  use  of  the  little 
Junket  Tablet  transforms 
milk,  as  if  by  magic,  into  a 
tempting,  delicious  dish  fit 
"to  set  before  the  king." 

Junket 

should  be  eaten  often,  especially 
by  children,  because  it  is  simply 
milk  in  a  more  easily  digestible 
form  —  and  more  enjoyable  to 
the  taste. 

Serve  it  both  as  a  food  and  as  a 
dessert.  And  use 
the  Junket 
Tablet  for  mak- 
ing the  finest  ice 
cream  you  ever 
tasted. 


Nesnah — 

the 

Powdered 

Junket 


is  the  same  as  Junket 
Tablets,  except  it  is 
in  powdered  form 
and  already  sweet- 
ened and  flavored. 
It  comes  in  6  pure 
flavors,  delicious  in 
taste  and  appearance. 
Simply  add  milk. 


The   Junket  Folks 
Liltle  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Factory: 

Chr.   Hansen's 

Canadian  Laboratory 

Toronto,  Ont. 
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Tempting  Maple 
Fudge  and  Taffy 

are  quickly  and  easily  made  with  Uncle 
John's  Syrup.  Delicious  for  the  holi- 
days. Lots  of  fun  making  it.  too.  But 
be  sure  to  use 

UNCLE  JOHN'S 
SYRUP 

—  it  has  the  real  flavor  from  the 
maple  grove  that  every  one  likes. 
Write  for  candy-making  and  other 
recipes  —  free. 

New  England  Maple  Syrup  Co 


Winter  Hill 


Boston,  Mass 


Hemstitching  and  Picoting  Attachment 

works  on  any  and  all  machines;  simple  and  easy  to 
work.  You  can  now  make  the  nice  things  in  your 
own  home  that  you  had  to  hire  made  or  go  without. 
SURE  to  please.     Price.  $2.50. 

GEM   NOVELTY  CO. 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas  Box  1031 

**Low  Cost  Cooking*' 

By  Florenck  Xksbitt.  B.  A. 
The  best  book  on  the  subject  in  print.  205  recipes:  8  weeks'  menus 
with  directions  for  preparing:  balanced  Diet.  Home  Management, 
How  to  Buy,  Food  and  Care  of  Children,  etc..  Index.  12i  pages, 
cloth  bound.  Sent  on  ai)proval.  PRICK.  ONLY  .')0c..  postage  lOc. 
for  one  copy.  Vic.  for  two.     Mill  scire  cost  trecklu. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69lh  St.,  Chicago 


r 


Cream  Dipper 


Gift  No.  4033 
60c  i>ostpaid 


^^ 


it^ 


Made  of  aluminum,  no  sharp  comers,  it  is  easy  to  take  the  cream 
from  the  bottle.  Cream  is  valuable,  so  is  this  dipper  and  anv 
Housekeeper  will  find  it  very  useful.  It  is  a  gift  that  will  he  used 
and  valued.  In  ouryearbook  are  illustrated  gifts  for  all:  babies, 
ladies,  men  and  children:  articles  that  have  merit  and  at  the  same 
time  are  interest hig.  Send  for  it  or  ask  the  best  shop  in  your  town 
tor  Pohlson  Gifts  with  our  trade  mark. 


^PohUon  Gift  Shop 


Pawtucket,   R.   I 


Fine  for  Fall  Days 


Nothing  is  more  invigorating  and  healthful, 
on  cold,  raw  fall  days,  than  a  cup  of  delicious 
steaming 


BANQUET  TEA 


made  in  the  right  way. 

The  best  tea  is  made  in  an  earthenware  tea- 
pxjt.  Rinse  pot  with  boiling  water.  Allow 
a  teaspoonful  of  Banquet  Tea  (your  favorite 
flavor)  for  each  cup  and  pour  on  fresh  boiling 
water.  Steep  from  three  to  seven  minutes, 
according  to  directions  on  package  —  strain 
and    serve. 

There's  a  Banquet  Tea  for  every  taste 

Banquet  Blend  —  finest  green  and  black  teas  I)lended 
—  in  Red  canisters. 

Banquet  India  and  Ceylon  —  in  Green  canisters. 
Banquet  Orange  Pekoe — in  Orange  canisters. 
Pounds,    halves    and    quarters.      At    your     dealer's    or 
write  (Jirect  to  us. 

McCORMICK  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  U.S.A. 

Packers  of  the  Famous  Banquet  Tea 


1 

r 


Wriie  for  FREE  booklets  giving 
interesting  facts  on  Spices,  Teas  and 
Flavoring  Extracts.  Send  50  cents, 
cash  or  stamps,  for  valuable  BEE 
BRAND  Manual  0/  Cookery. 
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HEBE 


'The  food  product  tliaf  hrings 
ifwreased  nourishment  and 
economy  to  every  fnml. 


Mother's  making  doughnuts 


>y 


2S.S5.  ItJT.fU.  MUDS 
^HE  HEBE  COMPAKV^ 


— the  same  plump,  golden 
brown  doughnuts  made  popu- 
lar by  the  Salvation  Army 
"Over  There",  because  she 
is  making  them  with  Hebe. 

Since  we  published  a  year 
ago  the  famous  recipe  by 
Margaret  Sheldon,  the  origi- 
nal "doughnut  lassie,"  thou- 
sands of  mothers  have  used 
it  and  expressed  their  de- 
light. One  of  them  writes : — 
"I  have  tried  your  recipe  for 
doughnuts  and  from  the  rush 
on  the  cookie  jar,  I  feel  safe 
in  saying  they  are  the  best  I 
have  ever  made." 


Hebe  is  an  ideal  product 
for  all  cooking  purposes  and 
for  use  in  coffee.  Foods  pre- 
pared with  it  are  improved 
in  taste  and  texture  and  are 
made  more  nourishing. 
Hebe  is  pure  skimmed  milk 
evaporated  to  double  strength 
enriched  with  cocoanut  fat. 

Teachers  of  cooking  and 
domestic  science  will  find 
valuable  suggestions  in  the 
Hebe  Recipe  Booklet  for 
economical,  nutritious,  mcII- 
balanced  meals.  Address 
the  Home  Economy  Depart- 
ment, 311 5  Consumers  Bldg., 
Cliicasro. 


Chicago 


THE  HEBE  COMPANY 


Seattle 
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Iticknev 

•:^         AND  **  : 

Poor's 


SPICED 
POULTRY 

±  Seasoning  1^ 

^TWO  -'  OUNCES  L.i<>'.X^ 

BOSTON 


You're  looking  forward  to 

THANKSGIVING 

THE  DAY  THAT  BRINGS  REUNION  FOR  FEAST  AND  THANKS  — 
THAT  CHEERS  OLD  AND  YOUNG— RICH  AND  POOR  ALIKE 

THE  ONE  DAY 

of  the  year  when  everything  must  be  done 
to  a  turn  with  seasoning,  spice  and  flavor 
that  leave  in  each  mind  the  feehng  of 
enjoyment  and  gracious  thankfulness  for  it. 

The  Stickney  &  Poor  Spice  Company 

are    not    unmindful    of    the    day    or     the 

pleasures    that   come    with    it.       If    their 

wic]e  range  of 

SEASONINGS,  SPICES,  MUSTARDS  AND  FLAVORINGS 

will  help  you  in  the  kitchen  and  on  the 
table  —  make  you  more  sure  of  the  success 
of  your  cooking — add  a  little  to  the  sparkle 
and  tang  of  each  dish  —  it  will  be  a  real 
satisfaction  and  you  will  all  the  more 
keenly  appreciate 

Your  co-operating  servant, 

MUSTARDPOT 


Stickn^ey  &  Poor  Spice  Company 

1815 — Century  Old — Century  Honored — 1920 

Mustard-Spices     BOSTON  and  HALIFAX     Seasonings-Flavorings 

THE  NATIONAL  MUSTARD  POT 


Vy/cj;^>o^/c7/3^>cWo^^^ 
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COFFEE 

is  a  common  topic  of  intere^ 
in  the  intimacy  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  homes 
where  its  deliciousness,  un- 
iformity and  aftogfether  high 
character  are  recognized  and 
thoroughly  appreciated. 

"WHITE  HOUSE  COFFET 

/  should^  easily  ^rii\SiyourJx\- 
tere^.  \bur  grocer  has  it  or 
can  easily  procure  it  for^ou. 

1-3-5  Ib.Packages  Only 

NEVER  >SOLDlN  BULK. 
DWINELL-AVRIOHT  Ca 

7^A~/r2  c//o^/  Co^e  /PodtfT^er^r 

BOSTON CHICAC^O 


'■""""""""""""""""" '"" IIHIMII MIMIIMIIIIIHIIM.miMimiMI 


""■'"" imiimiriMMinniin 


This  New  Ran^e  Is  A 
Wonder  For  Cooking' 

Although  less  than  four  feet  long  it  can  do  every  kind 
of  cooking  for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in  summer 
or  by  coal   or  wood  when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 

There  is  absolutely  no  danger  in  this  combination,  as 

the  gas  section  is  as  entirely  separate  from  the  coal 
section  as  if  placed  in  another  part  of  the  kitchen. 

^     Note  the  two  gas 
ovens  above — one 


The  Range  that  "Makes  Cooking  Easy' 


for  baking,  glass 
paneled  and  one  for 
broiling  with  white  ^    iw    ^     An     t> 

enamel  door.      The  Coal.  Wood  and  Gas  Range 

large  square  oven  below  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 

See  the  cooking  surface  when  you  want  to  rush  things — five  burners 
for  gag  and  four  covers  for  coal.      The  entire  range  is  always  available 

as  both  coal  and  gas  ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same  time,  using 
one  for  meats  and  the  other  for  pastry.       It  Makes  Cooking  Easy. 

^W^  Gold  Medal  m 

CHenwood 

Write  to-day  for  handsome  free  booklet  165  that  tells  all  about  it,  to 

Weir  Stove  Co.,    Taunton,  Mass.      Manufacturersof  the  Celebrated  Glenwooa 
Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranges,  Heating  Stoves  and  Furnaces. 
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Have  an  Added  Outlet  Ready 
For  Any  Appliance 

Nearly  every  home  wired  for  electricity  now-a-days 
has  an  Electrical  Appliance  for  use  in  every  room.     Yet  only 

single  sockets  for  one  lighting  bulb  are  usually  available.     Use  your  appliance  and 

do  without  light  or  have  light  and  do  without  the  convenience  of  the  appliance? 

—No. 

The  Benjamin  Two-Way  -Plug  makes  single  sockets  double  workers.    Screws  into  sockets  like 

electric  light  bulbs.     Double  the  convenience  of  electricity.    Light  and  Heat  or  Light  and 

Power  at  the  same  time.    Millions  in  use. 

"  Every  Wired  Home  Needs  Three  or  More ' ' 

Made  Only  by 

Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 


New  York 


Sail  Francisco 


Chicago 

The  Benjamin  903  Swivel  Attachment  Plug  keeps  the  kinks  out  of  cords.    It  screws  into 

the  socket  ^without  turning  the  cord  nxith  it.    Adds  life  to  the  cord  and  the  appliance. 

The  Benjamin  No, 2452  Shade  Holder  enables  you  to  use  any  shade  ivith  your  Tivo-  Way  Plug. 


J 
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feuggestions!  for  CJiristmasi  #ift£! 

WOULD  not  many  of  your  friends  to  whom  you  will  make  Christmas  Gifts 
be  more  pleased  with  a  year's  subscription  to  AMERICAN  COOKERY 
($1.50)  than  with  any  other  thing  of  equal  cost  you  could  send  them? 
The  magazine  will  be  of  practical  use  to  the  recipient  365  days  in  the  year 
and  a  constant  and  pleasant  reminder  of  the 
donor. 

To  make  this  gift  more  complete,  we  will 
send  the  December  number  so  as  to  be  received 
the  day  before  Christmas,  together  with  a  card 
reading  as  per  cut  herewith. 

This  card  is  printed  in  two  colors  on  heavy 
stock  and  makes  a  handsome  souvenir. 


Anipriran  (Caokrrg 


r 


We  will  make  a  Christmas  Present  of  a  copy  of  the  American  Cook 
Book  to  every  present  subscriber  who  sends  us  two  "Christmas  Gift" 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

Practical  and  Useful  Cookery  Books 

By  MRS.  JANET  M.  HILL,  Editor  of  American  Cookery 

AMERICAN  COOK  BOOK  $1.50 

This  cook  book  deals  with  the  matter  in  hand  in  a  simple,  concise  manner,  mainly  with  the 
cheaper  food  products.     A  cosmopolitan  cook  book.     Illustrated. 

BOOK  OF  ENTREES  $2.00 

Over  HOO  recipes  which  open  a  new  field  of  cookery  and  furnish  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  "left  overs."  There  is  also  a  chapter  of  menus  w^hich  will  be  of  great  help  in  securing 
the  best  combination  of  dishes.     Illustrated. 

CAKES,  PASTRY  AND  DESSERT  DISHES  $2.00 

Mrs.  HilTs  latest  book.      Practical,  trustworthy  and  up-to-date. 

CANNING,  PRESERVING  AND  JELLY-MAKING  $1.60 

Modern  methods  of  canning  and  jelly-making  have  simplified  and  shortened  preserving 
processes.  In  this  book  the  latest  ideas  in  canning,  preserving  and  jelly-making  are 
presented. 

COOKING  FOR  TWO  $2.25 

Designed  to  give  chiefly  in  simple  and  concise  style  those  things  that  are  essential  to  the 
proper  selection  and  preparation  of  a  reasonable  variety  of  food  for  the  family  of  two 
individuals.  A  handbook  for  young  housekeepers.  Used  as  text  in  many  schools. 
Illustrated  from  photographs. 

PRACTICAL  COOKING  AND  SERVING  $3.00 

This  complete  manual  of  how  to  select,  prepare,  and  serve  food  recognizes  cookery  as  a 
necessary  art.  Recipes  are  for  both  simple  and  most  formal  occasions;  each  recipe  is 
tested.     700  pages.      Used  as  a  text-book  in  manv  schools.     Illustrated. 

SALADS,  SANDWICHES  AND  CHAFING  DISH  DAINTIES  $2.00 

To  the  housewife  who  likes  new  and  dainty  ways  of  serving  food,  this  book  proves  of 
great  value.     Illustrated. 

THE  UP-TO-DATE  WAITRESS  ^  $1.75 

A  book  giving  the  fullest  and  most  valuable  information  on  the  care  of  the  dining-room 
and  pantry,  the  arrangement  of  the  table,  preparing  and  serving  meals,  preparing  special 
dishes  and  lunches,  laundering  table  linen,  table  decorations,  and  kindred  subjects.  The 
book  is  a  guide  to  ideal  service. 

We  will  send  any  of  the  above  books,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of 
price;  or,  add  one  dollar  ($1)  to  the  price  of  any  of  the  books  and  we 
will  include  a  year's  subscription  for  American  Cookery. 


THE   BOSTON   COOKING   SCHOOL   MAGAZINE  CO.,   Boston,  Mass. 
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BAKERS 


BA?Efi$ 


FRESH       GRATED 


COCONUT  cocoNU 


\ 

1 
( 

^^ 

■>J 

©©©©raai] 


THE  reason  for  juice  in  the  orange' '  Buy  a  can  of  this  DIFFERENT  coco- 
is  the  reason  for  milk  in  the  coco-  nut  today.  You'll  appreciate  its  unusual 
nut  —  FLAVOR!  And  Baker's  Fresh  flavor  for  cakes,  pies,  candies  and  all 
Grated  Gx:onut,  therefore,  is  canned  other  coconut  dishes.  Or,  if  you  prefer 
WITH  THE  MILK.  It  is  as  fresh,  the  old-fashioned  sugar-cured  kind,  ask 
juicy  and  wholesome  as  the  freshly  for  Baker's  Dry-Shred  Coconut — sold 
picked  nut..  in  paper  cartons. 

THE  FRANKLIN  BAKER  COMPANY 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


»:ipe  (or  the  coconut  cake  i 
above  will  be  found  on  the  i 
•    the  can    label.     A  Free  Re 


If  Baker's  Canned  or 
nut  is  not  obtainable 
send  20  cents  in  stai 


,-MvS^'*ts3#^%^^f^'^' 


^iSt'i" 


^^■^M 

i^^H 

HIHHIUiliiiiii^^^^ 
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Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  satisfactory  way 

to  enlarge  the  subscription  list  of  American  Cookery  is  through  its  present  subscri- 
bers, who  personally  can  vouch  for  the  value  of  the  publication.  To  make  it  an 
object  for  subscribers  to  secure  new  subscribers,  we  offer  the  following  premiums: 

CONniTIONS  •  Prerniums  are  not  given  with  a  subscription  or  for  a.  renewal,  but  only 
— ^ to  present  subscribers,  for  securing  and  sending  to  us  new  yeariy  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.50  each.  The  number  of  new  subscriptions  required  to  secure  each  premium  is  clearly 
Stated  below  the  description  of  each  premium. 

Transportation  is  or  is  not  paid  as  stated. 


This  shows  the  jelly  turned  from  the  mould 


INDIVIDUAL    INITIAL    JELLY    MOULDS 

Serve  Eggs,  Fish  and  Meats  in  Aspic; 
Coffee  and  Fruit  Jelly;  Pudding  and  other 
desserts  with  your  initial  letter  raised  on 
the  top.  Latest  and  daintiest  novelty  for 
the  up-to-date  hostess.  To  remove  jelly 
take  a  needle  and  run  it  around  inside  of 
mould,  then  immerse  in  warm  water;  jelly 
wi.l  then  come  out  in  perfect  condition. 
Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  these. 
You  cannot  purchase  them  at  the  stores. 


This  shows   mould 
(upside    down) 


Set  of  six  (6),  any    initial,  sent   postpaid    for   (1)   new  subscription.        Cash  Price  75  cents. 


PATTY  IRONS' 


As  illustrated,  are  used  to  make  dainty,  flaky 
pates  or  timbales;  delicate  pastry  cups  for  serv- 
ing hot  or  frozen  dainties,  creamed  vegetables, 
salads,  shell  fish,  ices,  etc.  Each  set  comes 
securely  packed  in  an  attractive  box  with  recipes 
and  full  directions  for  use.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
two  (2)  new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.50. 


SILVER'S 

SURE  CUT 

FRENCH  FRIED 
POTATO  CUTTER 

One  of  the  most 
modern  and  eflBcient 
kitchen  helps  ever  in- 
vented. A  big  labor 
and  time  saver. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for 
one  (1)  new  subscrip- 
tion. Cash  price  75 
cents. 


FRENCH  ROLL  BREAD  PAN 


Best  quality  blued  steel.  6  inches  wide  by  13 
long.  One  pan  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription.     Cash  price,  75  cents 

SEAMLESS  VIENNA  BREAD  PAN 


Two  of  these  pans  sent,  postpaid  for  one  (1) 
new  subscription.     Cash  price,  75  cents  for  two 

pans. 


HEAVY  TIN  BORDER  MOULD 

Imported,  Round,  6  inch 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price,  75  cents. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO 


Boston,  Mass. 
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PREMIUMS 


PASTRY  BAG  AND  FOUR  TUBES 

(Bag  not  shown  in  cut) 

A  complete  outfit.  Practical  in  every  way.  Made 
especially  for  Bakers  and  Caterers.  Eminently  suit- 
able for  home  use. 

The  set  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Ca  h  price,  75  cents. 


THE  A.  M.  C. 
ORNAMENTER 

Rubber  pastry  bag  and 
twelve  brass  tubes,  assorted 
designs,  for  cake  decorat 
ing.  This  set  is  for  fine 
work,  while  the  set  des 
scribed  above  is  for  more 
general  use.  Packed  in  a 
wooden  box,  prepaid,  for 
two  (2)  new  subscriptions. 
Cash  price,  $1.50 


"RAPIDE" 
TEA  IINFUSER 

Economic,  clean  and  con- 
venient. Sent,  prepaid,  for 
one  (1)  subscription.  Cash 
price,  75  cents. 


CAKE  ORNAMENTING  SYRINGE 

For  the  finest  cake  decorating.  Twelve  German 
lilver  tubes,  fancy  designs.  Sent,  prepaid,  for  four  (4) 
Jiew  subscriptions,     Cash  price,  $3.00. 


HOME  CANDY  MAKING 
OUTFIT 

Thermometer,  dipping  wire,  moulds,  and 
nost  of  all,  a  book  written  by  a  professional 
ind  practical  candy  maker  for  home  use.  Sent, 
>repaid,  for  five(5)  new  subscriptions.  Cash 
>rice,  $3.75. 


The  only  reliable  and  sure  way  to  make  Candy, 
Boiled  Frosting,  etc.,  is  to  use  a 

_Di_     THERMOM  ETER 

Here  is  just  the  one  you  need.  Made 
especially  for  the  purpose  by  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  manufacturers  in  the 
country.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2) 
new  suh-icriDtions       Ca'^h  price,   $1.50 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS 

Assorted  shapes.  Ordinarily 
sell  for  15  cents  each.  Six 
cutters  —  all  different  —  pre- 
paid, for  one  (1)  new  subscrip- 
tion.     Ca§h  price,  75  cents. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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OTHER  reads  her  baby's  eyes  and  knows  that  his  sweet, 
serious,  drowsy  look  spells  deep  contentment. 

Contentment  because  he  has  just  been  bathed  with  the 
velvety,  soothing  lather  of  Ivory  Soap.     How  soft  it  felt 
against  his  tender  flesh;  how  clean  and  smooth  and  satiny  his  rose- 
leaf  skin  after  clear  water   had  rinsed  away  the  soapy  bubbles. 

Contentment  because  he  is  clothed  in  fresh,  sweet  garments, 
washed  snowy  white  with  Ivory.  No  soapy  smell  or  chafing 
harshness  to  the  soft,  fine  fabrics  cleansed  with  this  pure,  mild, 
easy-rinsing  soap. 

Physicians,  nurses,  careful  mothers  know  that  Ivory  is  the  ideal 
soap  for  nursery  use. 


Send  for  free  sample  package 
of  Ivory  Soap  Fla!ic 

— snowlike  flakes  of  Ivory  Soap 
for  the  convenient  laundering 
of  baby's  finest  dresses,  sweat- 
ers, silk  robes,  and  blankets 
without  rubbing.  Ivory  Soap 
Flakes  will  keep  all  your  love- 
liest things  like  new.  For  free 
trial  size  package,  write  to 
Department  i-K,  The  Procter 
QC  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


IVORY  SOAP   . 


.  99.^0^  PURE 
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Wonderful 
for  Linoleum! 


You'd  think  it  was  new 
linoleum  now,  wouldn't 
you?  There's  a  wonderful 
absorptive  power  in  that 
sof  tcrumbly  Bon  Ami  Pow- 
der— it  drinks  up  grease 
and  grime  like  a  sponge! 


Made  in  both 
cake  and  powder  form. 


You  can  clean  linoleum 
by  any  other  method  you 
please  and  then  make  a  visi- 
bly cleaner  bright  spot  on 
it  with  Bon  Ami  Powder. 
For  linoleum,  congoleum 
or  oil  cloth. 


'Hasn't 
scratched 
yetl " 
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IE  TUDOR  PRESS,  BOSTON 


(Wrfwbng[Cup 


BAKER'S  C0CQ4 

is  pure  ^md  delicious. 
Trade  mark  on  every 

package. 
WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  ltd. 

ESTABLISHED  I7SO  DORCHESTER.MASS. 


"Choisa" 

Orange  Pekoe 

Ceylon  Tea 


A  Select  High-Grade  Tea 
at  a  Moderate  Price 


Pure 


Rich 


Fragrant 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

BOSTON  BROOKLINE 


Established 


1658 '^^jT^Crystal 

S/i  BLUE 


ANo: 


AMMONIA 

The  Ammonia  loosens  the  dirt, 
making  washing  easy.  The  Blue 
gives  the  only  perfect  finish. 


The  People's 

Choice  for  Over 

Sixty  Years 


1858 


^/i       1920 


SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE   CO. 

88  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Joyous  Thanksgiving 

is  ensured  if  you  use 

SLADE'S 
SPICES 


and  Flavoring 
Extracts,  for  these 
flavor  most  and 
flavor  best. 

Why  accept  doubtful] 
spices  and  extracts 
that  are  liable 
to  make  the 
Thanksgiving 
feast  a  disap 
p  o  i  n  t  m  e  n 
when  the  bes 
(SLADE'S)  can  b< 
bought  with  thtj 
same  money? 
Ask  Grocers   for  SLADE'S 


D.  &  L  Slade  Co. ,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.«^ 


vose 


PIANOS 


have  been  established  more  than  SO  YEARS.      By  our  system  c\ 
payments   every  family   in    moderate   circumstances  can   own 
VOSE  piano.     We  take  old  instruments  in  exchaii>;e  and   delivf 
the  new  piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense.     Write  for  catalog?  1)  and  explanation; 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  160  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


PLUM  PUDDINGS  AND  CHRISTMAS  CAKES 


RICAN 

RERY 


u 


FOR-AVCRLY 


THE  BOSTON 
::CORING-SCHa)LMAGAZINE 

i-CULINARY-  SCIENCEand  DOMESTIC-  ECONOMICS 


DECEMBER,  1920 

VOL.  XXV  No.  5 
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PUBLISHED 
BY 

THEBOaSTON  CGDKING 
JCHODL  MAGAZINE  C^ 

221  COLUMBUS  AVE, 
BOSTON  MASS 


Mother  said 

RUMFDRD 


99 


Send  for  free  copy  of 
Janet  Mackenzie  Hill's 
book  "The  Rumford  Way 
of  Cookeryand  Household 
Kconomy" — it  will  save 
you  money. 


INKING 

!  (i^<&''?ephosphaleP<^i,eal''' 
*^lQ§tormbakinrquaWy*^ 


Mother  knows  baking  success  depends  upon  the 
baking  powder. 

Mother  knows  there  is  no  guess  work  in  measuring 
Rumford  — a  level  spoonful,  always — its  leavening  power 
at  the  bottom  of  the  can  is  as  efficient  as  it  is  at  the  top. 

Mother  knows  the  true  economy  of  Rumford  lies  in 
the  perfect  foods  it  produces— always  light,  moist,  fine- 
grained and  wholesome,  easy  to  digest. 

Rumford  stands  for  delicious  food  at  reasonable  cost. 
Good  cooks  have  known  these  truths  about  Rumford 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Your  grocer  has  RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 

Rumford  Company,  Dept.  19,        Providence,  R.  I. 
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Id  Santa  knows 

what's  good  to  eat 
He  always  chooses 
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MORTON'S 
SALT 

YOU'LL  be  done  forever  with  the  ordinary- 
kind  once  youVe  tested  Morton  Salt. 

You'll  be  tickled  with  the  way  it  pours  in  any 
weather — out  of  the  tiniest  cellars,  or  through 
the  sensible  spout  of  the  handy  blue  package  in 
which  it  comes. 

You'll  appreciate  the  way  it  permits  you  to  use 
it  accurately  to  season  foods  exactly.  You'll  be 
thankful  for  its  convenience,  and  the  pennies 
that  it  saves. 

Ask  your  neighbor  —  and  your  grocer  —  about 
this  salt  that  always  pours. 

"l!\ie  salt  of  the  earth" 

Morton  Salt  Company 

CHICAGO 


Morton's 
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We  want  representatives  everywhere  to  take  subscriptions  for 
American  Cookery.  We  have  an  attractive  proposition  to  make 
those  who  will  canvass  their  town;  also  to  those  who  will  secure  a 
few  names  among  their  friends  and  acquaintances.     Write  us  today. 
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Better 

Mrs.  Rorer's  New  Cook  Book 

For  Christmas 

Cloth,  illus.,  $2.50;    by  mail,  $2.70 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book 

H 

Thev  make  a  most  de- 

Cloth,  $1.50;    by  mail,  $1.65 

* 

Vegetable   Cookery  and  Meat  Sub- 

A 

sirable  gift,  one  that  will 

stitutes 

Cloth,  $1.50;    by  mail,  $1.65 

be  enjoyed   for  many  a 

Diet  for  the  Sick 

N 

year.     Not    expensive, 

Cloth,  $2.00;    by  mail,.$2.15 

either. 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery 

Cloth,  $1.25;    by  mail,  $1.40 

These   books    are    all 

Every  Day  Menu  Book 

Cloth,  $1.50;    by  mail,  $1.65 

M 

written  in  an  easy  style. 

My  Best  250  Recipes 

R 

and  even  a  learner  can- 

Cloth, $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 

not    make    mistakes,    if 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  etc. 

1  *            *                         r    1 1              1 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 

S 

directions  are  loilowed. 

Canning  and  Preserving 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 

Each    book    contains 

New  Salads 

the    finest   recipes,   with 

Cloth,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10 

R 

full    directions   what   to 

Dainties 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 

O 

do,    beside    many    side- 

Cakes, Jcings  and  Fillings 

lights  on  how  to  market 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 
Sandwiches 

R 

economically,  cooking. 

Cloth,  75  cts.;    by  mail,  80  cts. 

serving,  carving,  etc. 

Made-Over  Dishes 

E 

Cloth,  75  cts.;    by  mail,  80  cts. 

For  sale  by  all  Bookstores  and 

Home  Candy  Making 

-^r— ^ 

Department  Stores,  or 

Cloth,  75  cts.;    by  mail,  80  cts. . 

R 

ARNOLD   &   COMPANY 

Bread  and  Bread  Making 

420  Sansom  St. 

Cloth,  75  cts.;    by  mail,  80  cts. 

S 

ry 

Philadelphia 

Cooke 

Books 
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CAREERS  FOR 
WOMEN 

Catherine  Filene 

complete  and  authoritative 
to  the  vocations  open  to 
women,  written  by  successful  pro- 
fessional and  business  women  under 
the  editorship  of  Miss  Filene.    $4.00 


A 

guide 
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FOOD  FACTS  FOR 
THE  HOME-MAKER 

Lucile  Stimson  Harvey 

"An  admirable  manual  for  the 
modern  scientific  home-maker,  well 
arranged,  informed  in  substance 
while  untechnical  in  manner,  and 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  average 
household."     A^.  Y.  Post.     $2.50. 


MARY  MARIE 

Eleanor  H.  Porter 

"Mary  Marie"  has  just  the  touch  of  optimism,  humor  and  good  cheer  that 
makes  Mrs.  Porter's  books  ideal  for  Christmas  gifts.  The  Sunbeam  Girl 
brings  happiness  to  hearts  of  all  readers  —  young  and  old,  and  has  been 
called  "The  most  intensely  alive  and  adorable  girl  that  has  brightened  Ameri- 
can literature  for  years."     Illustrated,  $2.00. 


HOMESPUN  TALES 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
Mrs.     Wiggin's     three     popular     stories, 
"Rose  o'  the  Sea."  "Old  Peabody  Pew"  and 
"Susanna   and   Sue,"    are   re-issued   in    this 
attractive  volume.      Illustrated,  $2.00. 

HIDDEN  CREEK 

Katharine  Newlin  Burt 

"Follows  no  beaten  path;  its  plot  is 
skillfully  developed  and  the  story  told  with 
realism  and  a  sparkling  wit."  N.  Y.  Times. 
Illustrated,  $2.00. 

JOHNNIE  KELLY 

Wilbur  S.  Boyer 

"Admirably  done,  real  and  human,  deserv- 
ing of  a  place  in  the  literature  of  American 
boydom  as  permanent  as  'Huckleberry 
Finn.'  "      Illustrated,  $2.00. 


THE  ITALIAN  TWINS 

Lucy  Fitch  Perkins 
The  millions  of  children  made  happy  by 
the    famous    "Twins"    will    welcome     this 
delightful    addition     to     the    international 
family.^    Illustrated,   $1.75. 

JOHN  MARTIN'S 
BIG  BOOK 

Here  is  John  Martin's  Big  Book  once 
again,  and  it's  better,  bigger,  and  more 
brimful'  of  good  things  than  ever.  Illus- 
trated in  color  and  black  and  white,  $3.50. 

INJUN  and  WHITEY 

William  S.  Hart 

A  real  book  full  of  thrills  and  human 
interest,  for  real  boys,  written  by  a  man 
who  knows  the  West,  and  knows  what  boys 
like.      Illustrated.  $1.90. 


The  Courtship  of 

MILES  STANDISH 

Illustrated  by  Wyeth 

The  favorite  poem  of  America's  favorite  poet,  published  in  commemoration 
of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary,  lavishly  illustrated  with  black  and  white  sketches 
and  full-color  reproductions  of  paintings  by  America's  leading  illustrator. 
A  most  sumptuous  and  appropriate  gift  book  for  young  and  old.     $3.00. 


IIHOUGHTON- MIFFLIN-  COMPANY 
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THE  BOSTON  COOKING 
SCHOOL  COOK  BOOK 

By  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer 

FOR  many  years  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  all  cook  books,  this  New 
Edition  contains  in  addition  to  its 
fund  of  general  information,  2,117 
recipes,  all  of  which  have  been  tested  at 
Miss  Farmer's  Boston  Cooking  School; 
together  with  additional  chapters  on 
the  Cold-Pack  Method  of  Canning,  on 
the  Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
and  on  Food  Values. 
122  illustrations,    6^6  pages.]  $2.§o  net 

THE  CAN3Y  COOK  BOOK 

By  Alice  Bradley 

HOWEVER  little  interest  one  may 
possess  in  "the  gentle  art  of 
cookery,"  this  one  branch  of  the 
science,  at  least,  appeals  to  every 
person  with  a  sweet  tooth;  also  there 
is  a  lure  to  candy  making  which  other 
kinds  of  cookery  frequently  lack.  The 
recipes  in  "The  Candy  Cook  Book" 
are  wholesome,  entirely  practical,  and 
the  directions  are  so  clear  that  the 
veriest  amateur  may  be  confident  of 
obtaining  toothsome  results. 
Illustrated.     $1.^0  net 

TABLE  SERVICE 

By  Lucy  G.  Allen 

A  CLEAR,   concise  and  yet  com- 
prehensive exposition  of  the  wait- 
ress' duties. 

Recommended  by  the  American 
Library  Association. — "Detailed  di- 
rections on  the  duties  of  the  waitress, 
including  care  of  dining  room,  and  of 
the  dishes,  silver  and  brass,  the  re- 
moval of  stains,  directions  for  laying 
the  table,  etc." 

Fully  illustrated.     $i.6o  net 

OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOG  OF  COOK 


COOKING  FOR  TWO 

A  Handbook  for  Young  Wives 
By  Janet  McKenzie  Hill 

GIVES  in  simple  and  concise  style 
those  things  that  are  essential 
to  the  proper  selection  and  preparation 
of  a  reasonable  variety  of  food  for  the 
family  of  two  individuals.  Menus  for 
a  week  in  each  month  of  the  year  are 
included. 

"  *  Cooking  for  Two'  is  exactly  what 
it  purports  to  be  —  a  handbook  for 
young  housekeepers.  The  bride  who 
reads  this  book  need  have  no  fear  of 
making  mistakes,  either  in  ordering  or 
cooking  food  supplies."  : —  Woman's 
Home  Companion. 

With  ijo  illustrations,     $2.2^  net 

THE  PARTY  BOOK 

Invaluable  to  Every  Hostess 

By  Winnifred  Fales  and 

Mary  H.  Northend 

IT  contains  a  little  of  everything 
about  parties  from  the  invitations 
to  the  entertainment,  including  a  good 
deal  about  refreshments."  —  New  York 
Sun. 

With  numerous  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs.    $3.00  net 

SAUDS,  SANDWICHES  AND 
CHAFING  DISH  DAINTIES 

By  Janet  McKenzie  Hill 
"]1  /TORE  than  a  hundred  different 

IVX  varieties  of  salads  among  the 
recipes  —  salads  made  of  fruit,  of  fish, 
of  meat,  of  vegetables,  made  to  look 
pretty  in  scores  of  different  ways."  — • 
Washington  Times. 

New  Edition,     Illustrated,     $2.00  net 

BOOKS  WILL  BE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 
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Old  Dutch  Ck^anser  jjiakes 
everything  in  the  kitchen  clean 
and  sanitary  and  is  a  real  safe- 
guard to  health.  Vou  v\ill  get 
i>etter  and  easier  results  Vjy  us- 
ing it  for  all  household  cleaning. 
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A  Christmas  Vision! 

There's  a  glory  in  the  dawning 

Of  the  morning 
Christ,  the  king  of  kings,  was  born; 
And  a  joyous  exultation 

And  elation 
That  drives  doubt  and  fear  to  scorn. 


There's  a  magic  in  the  blending 

Of  unending 
Praises  of  God's  boundless  love. 
And  his  children  will  endeavor 

To  forever 
Worship  him  in  heaven  above! 

There's  a  glowing  adoration 

By  the  nation 
For  His  precious  gift  to  man  I 
And  within  each  heart  a  burning 

And  a  yearning 
To  fulfil  His  every  plan  I 

Caroline  E.  Sumner 
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''Christmas  Day  in  the  Country" 


By  Catherine  Cullian 


PERHAPS  it  was  because  we  had 
never  spent  a  Christmas  in  the 
country,  or  possibly  it  was  on 
account  of  our  new  summer  home  that 
the  trip  was  planned.  It  was  suggested 
during  the  summer  months  in  a  casual 
way,  and  like  a  rolling  ball  the  thought 
grew  until  we  just  knew  it  must  be 
carried  out. 

The  party,  which  was  to  include  three 
of  my  girl  friends  and  three  of  my  hus- 
band's college  chums,  was  not  to  be  simply 
a  Christmas  Day  affair,  but  that  we  might 
the  better  learn  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  the  country  and  have  plenty  of  time 
to  make  all  our  preparations,  we  decided 
to  start  a  few  days  earlier.  There  was 
no  danger  of  cold  and  chilly  rooms,  for 
we  had  installed  a  furnace  in  the  house 
and  the  caretaker  and  his  wife  would  look 
after  that.  Then,  too,  a  great  pile  of 
wood  had  been  accumulating  just  outside 
our  back  door  and  there  would  be  more 
than  enough  for  the  proverbial  fire  on  the 
hearth  that  Is  so  linked  with  the  winter 
season. 

It  had  been  previously  stipulated  that 
we  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  for 
outdoor,  as  well  as  Indoor  festivities,  and 
for  a  reason  not  yet  disclosed,  each  guest 
was  requested  to  add  to  his  outfit  a 
scarlet  cape  with  pointed  hood.  In  addi- 
tion to  skates,  skees,  toboggans  and  snow- 
shoes. 

As  enough  snow  had  fallen  to  save  It 
from  being  a  green  Christmas,  we  decided 
to  snowshoe  over  the  frozen  crust,  send- 
ing our  baggage  direct  to  the  house. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  blue  in  that 


sparkling  sunset  forest,  coming  as  we  had 
from  the  blackened  city  streets,  and  the 
beauty  of  such  vast  expanses  of  snow 
filled  us  with  exhilaration.  It  was  an 
interesting  study  to  distinguish  the  feath- 
ery hemlocks  and  larches  from  the  rigid 
pines  and  spruces  and  point  out  the  dif- 
ferent cone-bearing  trees,  known  by  the 
number  of  needles  that  grew  in  bundles 
and  groups.  Singularly  none  of  us  had 
ever  seen  the  tamarisk  arrayed  In  Its 
winter  dress,  flaunting  Its  plume  of  pink 
flowers  against  the  white  of  the  snow,  or 
come  upon  the  witch  hazel  bush  ablaze 
with   strange  yellow  blossoms,  the  only 
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shrub  In  tlie  woods  remaining  In  full  bloom 
after  the  snow  had  fallen. 

We  recalled  the  legend  of  the  balsam 
which  caused  it  to  be  chosen  from  all  the 
trees  in  the  forest  glades  for  our  Christmas 
tree.  It  was  when  Anagarius  went  forth 
to  preach  of  the  White  Christ  to  the 
Vikings  of  the  North  that  the  Lord  God 
sent  three  messengers,  Faith,  Hope  and 
Love,  to  find  and  light  the  first  tree.  They 
searched  far  and  wide  for  one  that  should 
be  as  high  as  Hope,  as  wide  as  Love,  and 
that  should  bear  on  every  bough  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  thus  they  found  and 
dedicated  the  balsam  fir. 

There  were  tiny  footsteps  imprinted  in 
the  crust,  for  the  snow  is  a  great  betrayer 
of  secrets.  Funny  little  rabbit  tracks, 
two  footprints  close  together,  two  larger 
ones  farther  apart,  led  everywhere  among 
the  trees  and  were  mysterious  in  their 
tracing,  that  is,  if  one  did  not  know  that 
the   rabbit   makes   his  front  tracks   with 


his  hind  feet,  and  his  hind  tracks  with 
his  front  feet.  Surely,  white-footed  mice 
must  have  scampered  over  these  snow- 
clad  fields,  for  there  were  the  marks  of 
their  long  tails  dragging  behind  them. 
We  then  came  upon  corn  shucks  stand- 
ing like  wigwams  along  the  pasture  lands, 
around  them  a  veritable  cartwheel  of 
small  tracks,  as  if  leading  to  a  grand 
general  station  yet  radiating  on  all  sides, 
for  the  crows  and  bluejays,  rats  and 
squirrels  had  come  a-calling  in  search  of 
food. 

It  was  late,  almost  dusk  when  we  first 
viewed  the  bungalow,  situated  on  the 
crest  of  Indian  Hill,  overlooking  long 
stretches  of  meadow  and  grass  lands,  and 
afar  off  could  be  seen  a  fringe  of  dark  firs 
outlined  against  the  sky. 

The  house  was  of  fireproof  construction, 
being  finished  with  cement  on  the  inside 
and  slap  dash  for  exterior,  brightened 
by  a  red  roof  and  green  shutters,  these 
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latter  showing  arrow  ornamentation,  sug- 
gestive of  the  days  when  this  was  a  fav- 
orite resort  of  the  Aborigines. 

Exhausted  and  happy,  we  were  de- 
lighted to  find  great  fires  blazing  on  the 
hearth,  for  fireplaces  were  a  fad  in  our 
home  and  installed  in  every  room.  They 
were  not  extravagant,  for  wood  could  be 
had  for  the  cutting,  and  w4iat  is  more 
cheerful  than  an  open  fire  on  a  cold  or 
stormy  day.'' 

What  ravenous  appetites  we  had  devel- 
oped during  our  long,  cold  trip,  and  when 
we  gathered  around  the  table  we  did  full 
justice  to  the  ample  meal,  talking  and 
planning  for  the  coming  days. 

We  then  drew  our  chairs  close  to  the 
fire,  luxuriating  in  the  heat  until  one  of  the 
party  cried,  "Let's  view  nature  on  a 
moonlit  night!"  and  simultaneously  we 
arose  and  entered  the  sun  parlor,  which 
had  been  built  across  one  side  of  the  house 
overlooking  the  ravine  and  snow-clad 
hills  beyond. 

The  night  was  beautiful,  the  full  moon 
casting  its  white  glory  over  the  gleaming 
snow,  the  sky  aglow  with  stars,  and  the 
peaceful  serenity  of  the  winter  landscape 
and  the  intense  stillness  of  the  night 
emphasized  more  poignantly  the  per- 
petual tragedy  of  the  woods. 

It  was  bright  and  late  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  we  arose  and  after  a  hearty 
breakfast  of  corn  pones  and  flannel  cakes 
started  off,  each  with  a  bag  slung  across 
his  shoulder  containing  chocolate,  sand- 
wiches and  a  thermos  bottle  of  hot  coffee 
for  lunch. 

The  sun  rose,  creeping  higher  over  the 
hillside,  driving  the  deepening  glory  before 
it.  From  golden  to  orange,  from  orange 
to  rose,  the  color  deepened.  The  hills 
were  transfigured.  There  was  white  fire 
in  the  frost,  and  it  tingled  in  our  veins 
as  we  triumphantly  crossed  the  valley, 
where  stretched  before  us  a  field  of  un- 
broken snow,  gleaming  with  deep,  blue 
shadows.  Up  hill  and  down  we  zig- 
zagged, crossing  spaces  where  the  wind 
swept  fiercely  in  our  faces,  tacking  from 
side  to  side,  tangling  as  we  tried  to  turn. 


TRIMMING  FOR  CHANDELIER 

The  woods  were  unutterably  still  and 
the  mood  of  the  valley  was  gentle  and 
pensive.  The  sunshine  was  fitful,  play- 
ing hide  and  seek  with  the  heavy  snow 
clouds,  that  intermittently  drifted  across, 
hiding  it  from  view. 

We  were  looking  for  long,  trailing  rib- 
bons of  ground  pine,  and  bunches  of 
princess  pine,  which  grew  under  the  ever- 
green trees,  but  it  was  only  after  shovel- 
ling the  snow  away  that  we  found  it. 
The  exercise  whetted  our  appetites,  and 
we  devoured  our  sandwiches,  drank  our 
coffee,  and  plied  each  other  with  snow 
balls  during  the  half  hour  we  allowed  our- 
selves for  lunch.  We  then  gathered  the 
red  alderberries  for  their  splash  of  color 
and  robbed  the  barberry  bush,  which 
stood  out  defiantly,  giving  us  a  joyous 
note  of  welcome.  Its  berries,  we  realized, 
would  mingle  attractively  with  our  green. 

Where  the  snow  had  drifted  we  found 
the  partridge  berry,  which  we  added  to 
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our  collection,  together  with  the  black 
alderor  winter  berry,  bittersweet,  with  its 
orange  capsules,  opening  three  valves  to 
disclose  a  crimson  berry,  bunches  of  ever- 
green and  laurel,  as  well  as  hardy  ferns, 
more  especially  the  sword  fern  which  is 
found  green  all  the  year  round. 

Last  came  the  selection  of  the  Christ- 
mas tree  itself,  and  we  chose  a  silver  fir, 
strapping  it  to  a  toboggan,  for  it  was  a 
giant  and  no  one  could  have  carried  it. 

Farther  and  farther  we  traveled  until 
the  descending  sun  and  creeping  shadows 
of  the  western  hills  warned  us  that  day- 
light was  fast  waning,  and  we  were  a  long 
distance  from  home. 

As  we  neared  the  house  a  shout  of  joy 
followed  by  "Hurrah!  the  Yule  log!"  and 
sure  enough,  there  It  was,  as  though  laid 
out  for  our  use  by  the  Queen  of  the  Forest 
Fairies,  and  soon  that  also  was  strapped 
to  the  toboggan  with  the  Christmas  tree. 

The    day    before    Christmas    dawned 


TREATMENT  OF  AN  ALCOVE 


bright  and  clear  and  we  were  no  laggards 
for  there  was  a-plenty  to  do,  the  house 
to  trim,  the  carol  tree  to  choose  —  but 
there,  I  am  ahead  of  my  story. 

As  we  sorted  the  greens  in  preparation 
for  our  decoration  we  added  to  them 
mistletoe,  holly  and  everlasting,  which 
latter  had  been  gathered  and  dyed  last 
fall,  and  tied  In  bunches  for  this  festive 
occasion.  As  we  worked  we  related  the 
legends  connected  with  each  and  every 
one.  Laurel  In  the  days  of  the  Romans 
was  used  as  an  emblem  of  victory.  Holly 
suggested  with  its  spike  leaves  a  crown 
of  thorns,  the  red  berries  signifying 
Christ's  blood,  these  facts  giving  to  it 
the  name  of  holly  or  holy  tree.  Mistletoe, 
which  Is  associated  with  holly,  was  found 
by  the  Druids  on  oak  trees,  cut  with  a 
golden  sickle  on  the  sixth  day  after  the 
first  new  moon.  Caught  In  a  white  cloak 
by  two  white-robed  priests  it  was  dis- 
tributed with  solemn  ceremony  among 
the  people  as  a  talisman  to  guard  against 
all  magic. 

How  pleasant  It  was  to  recall  all  these 
myths,  as  we  twined  the  ropes  of  laurel 
and  hung  them  in  garland  effects  along 
the  walls!  In  the  windows  we  placed 
stars,  crescents  and  crosses,  instead  of 
wreaths,  tying  bits  of  holly  in  the 
chair  backs,  with  aggressive  red  berries. 
Spruce,  hemlock  and  princess  pine,  with 
plumes  of  sumach,  were  used  for  mantel 
decoration,  while  the  sun  room,  which  was 
to  be  the  home  of  the  Christmas  tree,  was 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  pine  needles, 
which  as  one  crushed  them  under  the 
feet  emitted  a  delicious  odor.  Around 
the  edge  of  this  woodland  carpet  was  laid 
a  border  two  feet  wide  of  red  and  white 
everlasting. 

It  was  nearing  midnight  and  the  mood 
of  Christmas  was  upon  us  as  we  trooped 
upstairs  to  put  on  the  scarlet  mantles  and 
hoods  we  had  brought  for  our  carol  sing- 
ing. In  solemn  procession  we  descended, 
carrying  old-fashioned  lanterns,  wending 
our  way  over  the  snow  to  the  forest  glade, 
until  we  stood  before  the  most  perfect 
tree  In  the  grove.     Placing  our  lanterns 
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every  door  and  bursts  of  laughter  and 
shouts  of  "  Merry  .Christmas  "  were 
heard,  as  each  one,  hastily  scrambling 
into  clothes,  joined  in  until  the  rafters 
rang. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  the  doors 
of  the  sun  parlor  were  thrown  open  and 
the  presentation  of  gifts  consumed  the 
entire  morning,  followed  by  a  Christmas 
dinner  that  would  have  done  honor  to 
any  baronial  hall. 

Turkeys,  brown  and  crisp,  bursting 
with  dressing  of  roasted  chestnuts,  plump 
geese,  and  even  chicken,  mince  and  apple 
pies,  plum  pudding,  nuts,  raisins,  oranges, 
candy  and  even  ice  cream,  which  was 
partaken  of  with  a  twentieth  century  ap- 
preciation, even  if  it  did  seem  a  bit  of 
anachronism. 

When  finished  it  was  dusk  and  the 
candles  were  lighted,  chairs  being  moved 
back  against  the  wall  in  preparation  for 
the  dance. 

There  was  the  slow  and  stately  minuet, 
known  as  the  dance  of  little  steps  and  the 
Pavane,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 


in  the  snow  we  danced  around  the  tree 
singing  Christmas  carols. 

"I  Saw  Three  Ships" 

"And  all  the  bells  on  earth  shall  ring 
On  Christmas  day,  on  Christmas  day, 
And  all  the  angels  in  Heaven  shall  sing 
On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning," 

followed  by  "God  Rest  You,  Merry 
Gentlemen,"  through  the  "Legend  of  the 
Cherry  Tree,"  and  all  the  carols  we  knew, 
ending  with  "In  Excelsis  Gloria."  As 
the  last  note  died  away  on  the  quiet  air, 
the  snow  began  to  fall,  as  though  the 
White  Christ  himself  heard  and  answered 
by  bestowing  his  white  benediction 
upon  us. 

The  clock  struck  one  as  we  "entered  the 
bt^ngalow,  but  little  cared  we,  so  inter- 
ested were  we  in  our  festivities,  and  as  we 
opened  the  door  the  yule  log  lay  invit- 
ingly before  the  open  fire,  gay  in  its 
holiday  garb  of  mistletoe  and  holly,  as  if 
awaiting  our  arrival. 

The  next  morning  carols  were  sung  at 
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Latin  pavo,  peacock,  as  its  movement 
closely  imitated  the  slow  strutting  of  the 
glorious  bird.  It  was  grave,  solemn  and 
ceremonial,  consisting  of  backward  and 
forward  marches,  toe  pointings  and 
saluting  with  a  high  strutting  step,  accom- 
panied by  the  flute  and  piano.  One  after 
the  other  the  old  dances  were  enjoved,  es- 


pecially the  Virginia  Reel,  which  afforded 
such  a  splendid  opportunity  for  a 
romp. 

We  look  back  upon  our  mid-winter 
festivities  with  pleasure,  for  did  it  not 
cause  us  to  realize,  as  never  before,  the 
glory,  peace  and  quiet  of  Christmas  Day 
in  the  country.^ 
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Cupid  and  the  New  Year 

By  Harriet  Whitney  Symonds 
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WOULDN'T  go  a  step,  if  it  wasn't 
for  Phebe  Price  being  flat  on  her 
back  with  a  rheumatic  spell,  and 
not  a  soul  there  to  look  after  her,  and 
I'd  be  a  heathen  if  I  didn't;  but  I  am 
bothered  about  leaving  you  alone  on 
New  Year's  Day,  Dean,  and  you  just 
come  on  a  visit,  and  all  — " 

"Now,  please,  auntie,  stop  being 
bothered."  Dean  Holbrook  sprawled 
himself  comfortably  before  the  old- 
fashioned  fireplace,  lighting  his  pipe  with 
a  twig  off  a  burning  oak  branch.  "Who 
am  I,  to  worry  the  best  little  woman  in 
Christendom?  What's  an  old  bachelor, 
anyway,  to  disarrange  other  people's 
plans?" 

"That's  just  it."  Mrs.  Rosanna  Croft 
brushed  a  few  flecks  of  ashes  from  the 
hearth  with  a  whisk  broom,  a  troubled 
pucker  on  her  kind  little  face;  "a  bach- 
elor's the  most  helpless  mortal  I  know  of; 
exactly  like  a  pet  house  chicken,  or  a 
duckling  the  old  hen  won't  own,  or  any- 
thing that  has  to  be  taken  particular  care 
of.  It's  been  a  kind  of  cross  to  me  that 
you  never  married.  Dean," 

"Well,  auntie,  it  isn't  everlastingly  too 
late  yet;  I'm  only  thirty  —  not  quite  out 
of  the  ring.  It's  a  bit  of  a  snag  to  me, 
too,  that  the  girl  I  picked  for  a  sweetheart 
never  crossed  my  path  but  once." 

"Sweetheart!"  Mrs.  Croft  let  the 
whisk  broom  slide  out  of  her  hand,  as 
she  peered  sharply  at  her  nephew  through 
her  spectacles.  "This  is  the  first  I  ever 
heard  of  your  having  a  sweetheart.  Who 
is  she,  I'd  like  to  know,  and  where  did 
you  meet  her?" 

"To  the  last  question,  right  here  in 
your  own  house,  auntie.  To  the  first,  I 
don't  know  exactly  who  she  is.  Do  you 
remember  a  summer,  some  nineteen  years 
ago,  when  I  was  quartered  on  you  for  a 
whole  vacation,  and  you  broke  your 
ankle  stepping  down  the  cellar-way?" 


"I  should  say  I  do,  especially  the 
ankle." 

"And  the  streams  of  kin-folks  and 
friends  that  poured  in  on  you  from  every 
corner  of  the  county?" 

"Mercy,  yes;  some  of  them  I  hardly 
knew  by  sight." 

"Well,  in  that  tide  of  relatives,  one 
day  an  especially  jolly  little  wave  washed 
in  a  roly-poly  maiden  about  six  years 
old  with  the  roundest,  brownest  eyes  I 
ever  beheld.  A  sociable  bit  of  goods  she 
was,  and  she  got  clean  away  with  my 
bashful  young  heart  by  calling  me  'Reddy' 
and  teaching  me  a  wonderful  game  called 
'cat's  cradle'  within  ten  minutes  after  I 
met  her." 

"And  what  was  her  name?" 

"Beyond  'Kitsy',  I  haven't  the  slim- 
mest idea." 

"Who'd  she  come  with?" 

"A  large,  pinkish  lady  who  was  ad- 
dressed as  'Aunt  Lois,'  and  who  had 
smooth,  flat  hair  and  talked  slowly,  with 
a  little  twang." 

"That  describes  Lois  Truman  all 
right.  She's  aunt  to  most  of  the  county; 
and  I  recollect  her  visit;  the  child  I  don't 
seem  to  remember  about,  but  she  must 
have  been  Kittie  Lindell,  Lois's  grand- 
niece;  she  'most  always  tagged  Lois 
around,  and  she'd  have  been  six  at  that 
time.  Her  name  is  Katherine,  and  her 
folks  called  her  by  every  absurd  nick- 
name, from  'Katerine-chen'  to  'Kittens.' 
Well,  Kittie  was  a  nice  little  girl." 

"  Kittie  Lindell,"  mused  Dean.  "With 
a  tangible  name-tag,  who  knows  but  I 
may  find  a  trail  yet?  I  gave  her  a 
sassafras  whistle,  and  she  —  do  you  re- 
member the  pin  cushion  she  sent  me  a 
few  days  after  her  visit?  It  came  in  a 
box  of  stuff  that  some  one  —  Aunt  Lois, 
I  suppose  — ■  sent  you." 

"I  believe  I  do,  now  you  mention  it, 
though  I  had  forgotten  about  it;   a  comi- 
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cal,  crooked  little  contrivance,  wasn't 
it?" 

With  mind  absorbed  in  a  retrospective 
trip  to  Boyhood,  Dean  Holbrook,  after 
his  aunt's  departure,  sat  beside  the  fire 
watching  a  shaft  of  bluish  flame,  as  It 
dipped  and  swirled  about  a  snaggy  old 
tree-branch.  A  tiny  tag  of  smoke,  fling- 
ing Itself  beyond  its  own  confines  and 
assailing  Dean's  sensitive  nose  with  a 
pungent  tang,  brought  his  senses  back  to 
the  port  of  the  present.  He  arose, 
thrusting  the  smoking  brand  into  its 
cavern,  and  walked  restlessly  to  the 
window.  The  atmospheric  outlook  was 
not  stimulating  —  a  vast,  vague  sweep  of 
zincky-gray,  it  seemed,  through  which 
sparse  flakes  were  spiritlessly  drifting. 

"A  good  day  to  stay  home  and  sleep," 
yawned  Dean;  "fit  neither  for  driving, 
sleighing  nor  motoring  —  but  great  Gen- 
erals, somebody's  evidently  trying  that 
last!"  as  a  loud,  long,  melancholy  skirl 
cut  through  the  air  and  started  a  neigh- 
bor's dog  to  howling. 

From  the  vapory  desolation  of  distance 
a  motor  car  rapidly  developed  outline, 
slowing,  as  it  neared  the  Croft  gate,  and 
stopping  with  a  second  dolorous  blast. 

*'Hal  And  who  may  be  these  way- 
farers.?" wondered  Dean,  as  three  people 
stepped  from  the  car  and  came  up  the 
door  path.  "Pilgrims  and  strangers,  or 
some  of  Aunt  Rosanna's  innumerable 
relatives.?     Well—" 

He  stepped  to  the  hall  door  as  the  three 
persons  reached  the  piazza. 

"Friend,"  saluted  the  masculine  one- 
third  of  the  party,  in  a  pompously  polite 
tone,  "can  you  tell  us  how  far  it  Is  from 
here  to  the  Old  Mission  Inn.?  We  have, 
In  some  way,  missed  the  trail,  and  have 
been  told  a  dozen  times.  In  answer  to  our 
inquiries,  that  the  Inn  was  *ten  miles 
further  on.'  The  question  now  Is,  which 
direction  do  we  take  to  go  'further  on'.?  " 

"You  must  have  taken  a  wrong  turn," 
Dean  Informed  him.  "The  Old  Mission 
Inn  is  some  sixty  miles  south  of  here." 

"Sixty  miles!  Oh-h,  Laurin!"  pro- 
tested a  dismayed  voice  from  a  bundle  of 


furs  and  a  muffle  of  veils  at  the  first 
speaker's  elbow.  "And  I'm  ready  to 
expire  of  cold  and  hunger  now;  I  can't 
hold  out  one  more  mile.  Do  ask  if  we 
can't  come  in  and  warm  up  and  have 
some  refreshments;    we'd  pay  well — " 

"  Madam,  no  request  Is  needed."  Dean 
threw  the  door  wide.  "The  lady  of  this 
house  has  never  been  known  to  close  her 
doors  or  her  stores  to  man,  woman,  child, 
beast  or  bird.  In  her  name  I  Invite  you 
to  enter." 

"How  nice,"  purred  the  voice.  "Help 
me  up  the  step,  Laurin.  Come,  Kate; 
I  hope  you  have  my  smelling  salts  in  your 
satchel." 

"I  have;  and  your  throat  drops,  and 
your  camphor  bottle,  and  your  mint 
lozenges."  This  third  voice  was  heart- 
somely  clear  and  cheery.  Dean  looked 
back  at  Its  proprietor,  whose  bright  face, 
ruddy  from  the  keen  air,  and  smooth, 
firm  throat  were  unshielded  by  veil  or 
muffler. 

"Oh,  I'm  frozen  to  my  toes,"  moaned 
the  voice  out  of  the  veils.  "Laurin, 
did  you  get  my  foot-brick  from  the  car.?" 

"I  did,"  assured  Laurin,  adding  as  he 
stepped  Into  the  Croft  living  room,  "you'll 
not  want  It  here,  however." 

"Oh,"  screamed  the  muffled  lady, 
"what  a  delicious  big  fire!  Do  let  me 
have'  the  rocker  with  that  patchwork 
cushion.  Kate,  come  and  unwind  my 
veils,  won't  you.?  And  then  if  I  could 
have  a  little  sip  of  something  hot — " 

As  the  small  woman,  coming  out  of  her 
chrysalis  of  wrappings,  cuddled  Into  the 
glow  from  the  fireplace,  the  fretful  puckers 
softened  from  her  little  faded  blonde  face. 

The  man  of  the  party,  having  husked 
himself  out  of  his  overcoat,  began  an 
introduction: 

"I  am  Laurin  Hllliard,  from  the  city. 
These  ladles  are  respectively,  my  wife, 
Mrs.  Hllliard,  and  my  sister-in-law — " 

"And,  oh,  my  stars!"  the  small  blonde 
broke  Impulsively  in,  with  a  cajoling 
smile  at  Dean,  "we're  all  on  the  very 
brink  of  starvation.  Did  you  say  we 
might  have  some  refreshments.?" 
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"Mrs.  Hilllard,  you  are  more  than 
welcome  to  anything  there  may  be  in 
this  house,"  Dean  assured  her.  "I  am 
a  visitor  here,  myself  — ■  Dean  Holbrook, 
if  you  please.  My  aunt  was  called  away, 
but  I  have  never  known  her  pantry  to  be 
short  on  supplies;  the  one  difficulty  is 
that  I  am  not  skilled  in  the  proper  prep- 
aration of  a  meal.  I  can  make  coffee, 
after  a  fashion  — " 

"Oh,  Kate'll  help  you  out,  there," 
twittered  Mrs.  Hilliard.  "She's  a  splen- 
did cook — knows  all  about  such  things — " 

"There,  now,  Maidie,"  laughed  Kate, 
who  had  laid  aside  her  coat  and  hat  and 
come  up  to  the  fire;  "keep  something 
for  a  pleasant  surprise.  I'm  quite  ready, 
Mr.  Holbrook,  to  do  what  I  can  in  the 
way  of  first  aid  to  the  hungry,  if  you'll 
show  me  where  to  find  the  supplies  — " 

"It's  immensely  obliging  of  you,"  said 
Dean,  admiringly,  as  the  young  lady 
tucked  back  her  sleeves  in  businesslike 
style  and  followed  his  lead  to  the  kitchen; 
"but  if  you'll  merely  supervise  —  tell  me 
how  things  go  together,  I'll  do  the  actual 
execution." 

"No,  let  me  help,"  she  insisted.  "If 
you'll  fill  that  nice,  shiny  teakettle  with 
water,  that'll  be  a  good  beginning.  I 
see  the  lady  of  the  house  is  an  expert 
housekeeper." 

"My  little  auntie's  a  'top-notcher'  in 
that,"  boasted  Dean.  "And  as  for 
cooking  —  it's  her  hobby." 

"Ahl  She's  a  kindred  spirit,  then. 
Now,  let  me  peep  into  the  pantry,  if  you 
please.  Oh,  how  delicious!  And  here's 
the  very  last  word  in  aprons,  which  I  shall 
appropriate,  temporarily." 

She  buttoned  herself  into  Aunt  Ros- 
anna's  plaid  gingham  apron,  whose 
glossy  panoply  covered  her  skirt  to  the 
hem  and  adjusted  its  ruffled  bib  to  her 
rounded  chin  in  the  friendliest  manner. 
Smoothing  its  trim  pockets,  she  stood  for 
several  minutes  gazing  about  the  room 
with  frank  interest. 

"I'm  a  crank  on  kitchens,"  said  she; 
"and  this  is  my  ideal;  I  believe  I  must 
have  dreamed  it.  some  time  or  other." 


With  a  laugh  she  turned  again  to  the 
pantry. 

"Here's  an  elegant  cold  roast  turkey; 
we'll  have  it  hot  in  a  twinkle.  And  a 
dish  of  mashed  potato  that  only  needs 
warming  over;  and  beet  salad;  and  a 
bread  box  full  of  lovely  bread  and  rolls; 
and  pickled  peppers!" 

"There's  a  three-story  layer  cake  some- 
where," contributed  Dean,  "with  nuts 
and  stuff  in  the  middle;  auntie  built  it 
this  morning;  and  she  said  there  were 
mince  pies  on  the  top  shelf.  The  butter's 
in  a  stone  crock  to  the  left." 

"Kate,"  arose  a  pathetic  wail  from  the 
living  room,  "are  we  going  to  have  some- 
thing to  eat  soon.?  I'm  getting  light- 
headed." 

"We're  going  to  have  a  banquet  in 
something  less  than  no  time,"  Kate 
cheerfully  assured  her,  as  she  set  Dean 
to  grinding  coffee  and  laying  the  table 
while  she  heated,  seasoned,  garnished  and 
otherwise  enhanced  the  excellence  of  the 
various  cold  dishes  to  the  very  point  of 
poetry. 

When  the  last  touch,  a  glass  dish  of 
pungent  mustard  pickles,  had  been  added, 
Kate  inspected  the  heaped  board  with  a 
gleam  of  pride. 

"How  does  it  look,  Mr.  Holbrook?" 

"Gorgeous!"  Dean  savored  the  gravy 
steam  with  rapturous  snifi's.  "Aunt 
Rosanna  herself  couldn't  put  a  finer 
spread  together!" 

Fussy  little  Mrs.  Hilliard  was  beguiled 
into  a  near-cheerful  mood  by  the  sight  of 
the  completed  meal,  and  even  the  pom- 
pous Laurin  relaxed  into  a  judiciously 
restrained  geniality. 

Yet,  a  shadow  sat  at  Dean's  elbow 
during  the  banquet  —  the  knowledge  of 
what  its  close  presaged.  His  exhilara- 
tion over  the  day's  adventure  collapsed 
like  an  aeroplane  stricken  in  mid-air, 
when  preparation  for  the  departure  of 
the  party  was  made  immediately  after 
dinner. 

"We  simply  have  to  get  to  the  Old 
Mission  Inn  this  afternoon,"  Mr.  Hilliard 
asserted,  "and  we're  in  for  a  snow  storm. 
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now.  Kate,  you'll  never  have  time  to 
assist  iMr.  Holbrook  in  clearing  up  — 
I'll  make  that  all  right — " 

But  Kate,  flitting  about,  setting  away 
the  dinner  left-overs  and  sorting  the 
dishes  into  neat  piles,  continued  her 
course. 

"I'm  going  to  help  do  the  dishes,"  she 
declared,  firmly.  "It  won't  take  long; 
the  kettle's  boiling  now." 

A  joyful  task  it  was  to  Dean  to  dry  the 
various  articles  of  china  and  cutlery  on 
the  large,  soft  tea-towel  that  Kate  put 
into  his  hands,  as  she  deftly  lifted  them 
from  the  hot  suds  and  rinsed  them  in  a 
pan  of  clear,  scalding  water.  But,  though 
he  prolonged  the  rite  by  every  practicable 
art,  the  end  of  a  golden  quarter-hour 
found  the  dish-washing  fully  completed. 
Kate  restored  the  big  pan  to  its  especial 
nail,  pulled  her  sleeves  down  and  hung 
up  her  apron  with  a  thoughtful  expression. 

"I  seem  to  know  just  where  everything 
belongs,"  she  said,  "and  I  don't  know 
how  it  happens.  If  I  didn't  dream  this 
house,  I  must  have  seen  it  before,  but  — " 

"Kate,  aren't  you  ever  coming.^" 
called  Mrs.  Hilliard,  impatiently.  "I 
shouldn't  think  you'd  want  to  be  late, 
considering  the  occasion,  and  it's  begin- 
ning to  snow    like    fury;    we'll  have   to 

fly-" 

Then  Hilliard  came,  to  hasten  his 
sister-in-law  and  vex  Dean's  spirit  with 
an  insulting  proffer  of  a  ten-dollar  bill, 
and  all  in  a  flash,  as  it  seemed,  they  were 
gone  and  Dean  was  watching  the  big 
gray  car  fade  in  a  whirl  of  flying  snow. 

"Bonehead!"  ranted  the  indignant 
young  man,  applying  the  elegant  epithet 
to  himself.  "  She's  gone  — •  gone!  I  don't 
know  where  she  lives;  outside  of  'Kate' 
I  haven't  a  glimmer  of  idea  what  her 
name  is!  I'm  a  fine  imitation  of  a  being 
with  a  brain,  letting  her  get  away  In  that 
style  I" 

He  slumped  Into  a  chair,  contemplated 
the  waning  blaze  in  the  fireplace  with 
glooming  brow  for  several  moments,  then 
smote  his  knee  lustily  with  the  force  of  a 
sudden  idea. 


"I'll  stake  every  button  I've  got,  that 
girl  is  Kittle  LIndell!" 

And  Aunt  Rosanna,  when  she  heard 
about  the  day's  doings,  was  inclined  to 
the  same  view. 

"  She  might  be  her  just  as  easy  as  not," 
said  she.  "The  Hilllards  I  don't  know  a 
thing  about,  but  there  were  a  lot  of  the 
older  LIndell  girls,  and  I  never  heard  who 
they  all  married.  They  lived  over  at 
Rolllnsville.  Tell  you  what  I  could  do, 
Dean;  I  could  find  out  from  Lois  Truman 
if  KIttie  lives  there  now,  or  where  she  Is." 

"Auntie,  you've  struck  the  idea  square 
on  the  head."  Dean  cut  a  boyish  caper 
and  gave  his  relative  a  .happy  salute  on 
her  plump  cheek.  "Let  the  good  deed 
be  speedily  done,  and  remember  I  prob- 
ably shan't  sleep  a  wink  until  I  hear 
from  you." 

So  he  carried  a  sprig  of  hope  back  to 
the  great,  money-grinding  mill  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  third  day  of  the  new 
year  his  heart  gave  a  joyous  bounce  at 
sight  of  a  letter  from  Aunt  Rosanna's 
post-office  town.  This  was  its  brief 
message: 

"Greenlea,  Jan.  2,  19 — ■. 
Dear  Nephew, 

I  was  fixing  to  ride  over  to  Lois  Tru- 
man's today  to  find  out  what  you  wanted 
to  know,  but  it  won't  be  any-  use  to  go 
now.  This  morning's  Press  says  that 
Kittle  LIndell  was  married  at  the  Old 
Mission  Inn  yesterday  evening  at  eight 
o'clock,  to  a  Mr.  Benjamin  Lenox.  So 
that's  why  they  were  in  such  a  to-do  to 
get  away  New  Year's  Day.  And  I 
must  say  I  think  that  girl  Is  a  minx  not 
to  have  told  you  a  word  about  it.  But 
you  take  my  say-so,  there's  lots  of  just 
as  nice  girls  in  the  sea  as  any  Kittle 
LIndell  ever  was. 

Your  affectionate  aunt, 

Rosanna  Croft." 

"  Sic  transit  the  romance  of  my  youth," 
reflected  Dean,  with  a  glum  shake  of  his 
head.  "If  I  can't  have  the  girl  of  my 
heart,  all  Aunt  Rosanna's  other  'nice 
girls'  are  dust  and  ashes  to  me." 
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The  great  money-mill  of  the  city 
ground  on  for  almost  twelve  months 
more,  and  then  anotherof  Aunt  Rosanna's 
sparse  and  spare  missives  made  its  way 
to  Dean  Holbrook. 

"Greenlea,  Dec.  29,  19—. 
Dear  Nephew, 

Be  sure  and  come  to  Greenlea  a  day 
ahead  of  New  Year's  this  time.  Aunt 
Lois  Truman  is  going  to  have  a  gathering 
to  watch  the  old  year  out  and  has  invited 
you  and  me  both,  but  I  wouldn't  want 
to  drive  Comet  'way  over  there  in  the 
evening  unless  you  were  along. 

Your  affectionate  aunt, 

Rosanna  Croft." 

"I  dare  say  the  little  auntie  has 
another  '  nice  girl '  up  her  sleeve,"  grinned 
Dean,  to  himself;  "and  it's  Kittie  or 
nobody  for  me;    but  I'll  go." 

A  New  Year's  eve,  twinkling  and 
sparkling  with  clear  white  stars  and  firm, 
crusty  snow,  a  tidy  cutter  and  a  lively 
black  pacer  —  this  combination.  Dean  . 
Holbrook  owned  to  his  aunt,  made  the 
trip  from  Greenlea  to  Clover  Bend  a 
dream  of  exhilaration.  Arctically  cold  the 
air  was,  but  Aunt  Lois  Truman's  living 
room  was  a  riot  of  light  and  warmth  with 
the  glow  of  tall,  red-shaded  oil  lamps  and 
gorgeous  flames,  crackling  about  cor- 
pulent hickory  limbs.  Aunt  Lois,  her- 
self, bustled  out  to  meet  the  guests  at 
the  outer  door. 

"Come  right  along  in,  to  the  fire,"  she 
greeted  heartily.  "It  sure  is  a  nipping 
cold  night.  I'll  send  Jot  to  put  Comet 
in  the  barn.  Here,  Rosanna,  lemme  have 
your  wraps.  And  this  is  that  big  nephew 
of  yours  that  I  haven't  set  eyes  on  since 
he  was  a  little  red-headed  tackey  —  land 
alive!  Proud  to  meet  you  again,  Mr. 
Dean;  come  in.  I've  got  a  whole  skiff 
load  of  young  folks  I'd  like  you  to 
meet." 

Dean,  following  his  aunt  and  hostess 
to  the  living  room,  felt  as  if  he  had  fallen 
into  a  flower  garden  of  the  greatest 
brilliance.     Girls,  plump,  slim,  tall,  small, 


light  and  dark,  blossomed  suddenly  upon 
him,  the  roses,  violets,  verbenas,  ger- 
aniums and  marigolds  of  maidenhood. 
In  one  dot  of  a  girl  with  a  few  freckles 
sprinkled  over  her  rosy  face,  he  saw  the 
emblem  of  a  dainty  little  speckled  pink, 
and  was  about  to  settle,  butterfly-like, 
beside  her.  Aunt  Lois,  however,  spoiled 
his  plan. 

"iMidge,"  she  called,  "I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  Mr.  Holbrook  would  like  some 
hot  coffee  after  his  cold  ride;  make  your- 
self useful  and  show  him  to  the  dining 
room." 

And,  now  that  he  thought  of  it,  Dean 
decidedly  approved  of  the  idea;  he  was 
hungry,  and  he  found  the  large  dining 
room,  balmy  with  the  clean  warmth  from 
a  wood  stove,  a  most  desirable  haven. 

A  great  table  was  spread  with  every 
known  variety  of  sandwich,  besides 
salads,  spiced  pickles,  and  the  most  be- 
guiling of  home-baked  cakes.  The  lady 
in  charge  of  these  delights  presented  only 
a  back  view  at  the  moment,  as  she  stood 
peeping  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  a 
large  coffee  pot.  What  was  it  about  her, 
Dean  wondered,  that  seemed  to  fit  so 
naturally  with  the  atmosphere  of  New 
Year's  day  one  year  ago.^ 

A  tumult  of  fresh  arrivals  arose  in  the 
hall,  and  the  speckled  pink  of  a  girl  spun 
about  on  her  high-heeled  slippers,  bub- 
bling a  hasty  introduction  in  which  Dean 
caught  the  name  of  Lenox. 

"And  Aunt  Lois  says  to  give  Mr. 
Holbrook  some  coffee,  Kate,  and  — 
excuse  me  — •"  She  was  gone,  as  though 
wafted  away  by  a  zephyr. 

The  lady  of  the  coffee-pot  turned,  and 
Dean  was  looking  into  the  brown  eyes 
that  had  disrupted  his  peace  during 
twelve  long  months. 

"Mr.  Holbrook,  once  more,"  she 
smiled,  cheerily.  "How  fine!  Some 
coffee.^  I  remember  exactly  how  you 
like  it—" 

"But — -but — "  he  felt  bewildered. 
"Mrs.  Lenox—" 

''Miss  Lenox,"  she  corrected,  quickly. 
Concluded  on  page  380 
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'E  both  have  fed  as  well,"  said 
Cassius  in  comparing  him- 
self and  Brutus  with  the  great 
Caesar.  Even  so  long  ago  as  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Illustrious  Bard  of  Avon, 
it  was  known  that  what  we  feed  on  makes 
us  what  we  are.  Later  researches  have 
more  fully  established  the  fact  and  shown 
its  scientific  basis,  and  now  we  justly  give 
praise  or  blame  to  those  who  fix  our  diet 
and  fix  our  physical  status  for  better  or 
for  worse.  Neither  the  praise  nor  the 
blame  can  be  extreme,  for  the  science  of 
dietetics  is  as  yet  too  new  and  too  little 
known  for  the  average  housekeeper  to  be 
able  to  act  with  certainty  in  planning  her 
meals.  Still  there  are  some  well  estab- 
lished laws  that  all  may  safely  obey. 
From  the  standpoint  of  Nature  the  viola- 
tion of  these  laws  is  a  crime,  the  fixed 
penalty  for  which  Is  sickness  and  often 
death.  In  Nature's  court,  as  in  man's, 
*' Ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one"; 
and  somebody  pays  the  penalty  for  every 
violation,  —  more  often  the  innocent  than 
the  guilty. 

Dietary  blunders  vary  in  different  sec- 
tions and  among  different  classes,  but  one 
of  the  most  common  is  the  use  of  an  over- 
abundance of  fat  in  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  food.  It  is  eaten  In  too  many 
combinations;  and  it  is,  in  a  way,  a 
means  of  concealing  poor  cookery. 
Cooks  and  all  who  eat  seek  to  improve 
the  taste  of  poor  food,  poorly  cooked,  by 
seasoning,  and  the  cheapest  and  com- 
monest form  of  seasoning  Is  fat.  In  some 
homes  it  enters  into  the  preparation  of 
every  dish,  and  the  amount  used  is  enor- 
mous. The  amount  of  fat  recommended 
by  authorities  on  food  is  about  four 
ounces  per  day  for  men  at  work.  The 
quantity  used  in  most  household  diet- 
aries far  exceeds  this  amount,  —  with  the 
result  of  frequent  cases  of  illness  and 
decided  physical  frailty  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 


An  intimate  knowledge  and  compari- 
son of  our  own  and  our  neighbors'  culi- 
nary departments  will  produce  a  good 
deductive  proof  of  the  harmfulness  of 
such  an  ill-balanced  diet.  One  family, 
In  which  this  writer  boarded  when  a  child, 
consumed  a  ten-pound  bucket  of  cooking 
fat  every  week.  For  children  and  grown 
people  of  sedentary  habits,  dietarians 
allow  two  or  three  ounces  of  fat  per  day. 
This  family  used  nearly  four  ounces  per 
member  besides  what  they  got  In  meat, 
butter,  eggs  and  milk.  Did  they  profit 
by  it,  were  they  well  and  strong.^  The 
children  had  all  the  ills  that  little  folks 
are  heirs  to.  Colds,  fevers  and  sore 
throats  were  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  mother  was  a  bundle  of  nerves 
and  both  she  and  her  husband  had  to  go 
to  bed,  occasionally,  and  call  in  the  doctor. 
This,  too,  was  a  matter  of  course.  Of  the 
seven  children  in  the  family,  three  died 
in  childhood;  one  is  a  confirmed  drunkard 
and,  at  forty,  looks  like  sixty;  one 
daughter  has  had  various  illnesses  and 
operations;  the  other  daughter,  now  a 
woman  of  forty-three,  has  never  been 
"quite  well";  and  the  youngest  son  has 
had  at  least  one  operation  and  is  the  pic- 
ture of  frailty. 

Recently,  a  family  of  four  more  or 
less  afflicted  members  lived  near  me. 
The  mother  had  rheumatism;  the  father 
had  terrible  spells  of  illness  and  a  chronic 
case  of  what  a  specialist  called  "nerv- 
ous indigestion";  the  one  son  had  a 
"bumpy"  complexion,  bad  eyes  and 
ears,  and  a  frequent  inability  to  apply 
himself  to  his  studies,  though  he  had  a 
very  bright  mind;  and  the  one  daughter 
lost  her  voice  at  one  time,  has  had  two 
operations,  is  liable  to  go  to  bed  sick  at 
any  time,  and  always  has  more  than  her 
share  of  those  delicate  little  fibers  called 
nerves.  J;udging  from  the  recipes  that 
the  mother  of  this  family  used  and  the 
odors  of  frying  things  that  came  from  her 
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kitchen,  they  must  each  have  averaged 
three  ounces  of  fat  per  day,  exclusive  of 
meat,  eggs  and  other  fat-producing  foods. 

A  dear  old  lady,  who  died  a  few  years 
past  seventy  after  many  hard  spells  of 
sickness  and  years  of  suffering  from 
"sick-headaches,"  was  noted  for  her 
"good,  rich  cooking."  She  habitually 
used  half  a  pound  of  butter  in  a  single 
chicken  pie,  and  insisted  that  the  thing 
to  be  considered  in  diet  is  what  "tastes 
good."  She  never  seemed  to  realize 
that  taste  is  very  often  merely  a  matter 
of  habit,  and  all  too  frequently  a  habit 
formed  through  the  agency  of  an  ignor- 
ant, careless  cook.  Her  one  child  in- 
herited her  headaches  —  likewise  her 
cooking  recipes. 

Another  old  lady,  not  yet  seventy, 
who  must  have  all  her  food  "well 
seasoned"  (with  fat)  and  who  closely 
resembles  the  moth,  in  that  she  "makes 
the  butter-fly,"  was  an  invalid  for  two 
years  of  her  life,  had  to  have  an  opera- 
tion, has  been  very  sick  many  times 
besides,  is  often  "not  at  all  well,"  and 
has  never  been  strong  enough  to  keep  her 
house  in  order.  She  has  six  children, 
one  dead,  and  not  one  of  the  other  five 
can  be  called  strong.  This  woman  has 
one  little  granddaughter,  a  very  bright, 
beautiful  four-year-old.  The  little  girl 
has,  according  to  a  fine  osteopath,  poor 
intestinal  digestion;  and  she  eats  bacon, 
gravy  and  quantities  of  butter.  Her 
mother  insists  that  these  things  agree 
with  her;  but.  for  some  reason,  she 
often  has  fever,  cold  and  tonsilitis  for 
days  at  a  time,  and  is  a  regular  little 
medicine  bottle. 

Probably  every  woman  responsible  for 
such  cookery  and  such  suffering  would 
say  that  the  amount  of  fat  that  she  uses 
in  cooking  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
that  we  must  have  fat  to  eat,  and  that 
"every  one  is  sometimes  sick."  And 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  absurd  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  the  observation  of  one 
person,  or  even  a  dozen  persons,  if  these 
conclusions  did  not  conform  to  a  well 
supported  physiological  theory.    The  first 


principle  on  which  this  theory  is  based  is 
the  fact,  accepted  by  practically  the 
whole  medical  profession,  that  nearly 
all  our  bodily  ills,  even  age  itself  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Metchnikoff,  are  caused 
by  decomposing  waste  matter  in  the 
alimentary  canal.  Everything  in  the 
way  of  disease,  from  bilious  fever  to  the 
terrible  incurable  afflictions,  is  either 
caused  directly  or  aggravated  by  this 
impurity  in  the  body.  Even  the  com- 
mon infectious  diseases,  like  chicken-pox, 
measles,  and  tuberculosis,  are  made  more 
violent  and  more  common  by  the  fact 
that  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
are  too  busy,  trying  to  carry  off  the 
impurities  generated  internally,  to  give 
proper  attention  to  those  that  come  from 
without.  If  these  little  carriers  were 
not  given  too  much  to  do,  they  could  keep- 
the  blood  clean  and  the  body  well. 

The  next  point  to  be  noted  is  that  this 
unclean  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal 
is  relieved,  according  to  Nature's  plan, 
by  the  proper  action  of  the  liver,  which 
furnishes  the  natural  purgative  of  the 
body.  If  the  liver  fails  to  do  this  work, 
those  organ^  that  help  in  removing  waste 
from  the  body,  the  skin  and  the  kidneys, 
are  more  than  apt  to  be  injured  by  the 
extra  work  given  them  to  do. 

The  last  important  fact  in  this  theory 
is  that  the  liver  furnishes  the  bile  which, 
with  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices, 
must  digest  all  sweets  and  fats  taken  into 
the  body  and  all  starch  and  protein  left 
undigested  by  mouth  and  stomach.  If 
too  much  fat  or  sugar  is  taken  in  the 
food  or  too  much  starch  or  protein  is 
left  undigested  by  the  proper  organs,  the 
liver  is  given  more  than  it  can  do  and 
undigested  food  is  left  in  the  colon  to 
decay  and  breed  disease. 

It  may  be  contended  that  some  other 
element  of  food  may  be  responsible  for 
this  condition.  It  Is  true  that  too  large 
an  amount  of  protein  or  of  sugar  is  the 
cause  of  very  serious  disorders,  and  an 
overabundance  of  starch  in  the  diet  Is 
sure  to  form  a  disease-breeding  obstruc- 
tion  in   the   large   intestine.     There   are 
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some  popular  dishes  in  which  starch 
foods  are  combined  with  fats  in  a  way 
that  renders  them  almost  impossible  of 
proper  digestion;  as,  for  instance^  pie 
crust  and  any  sort  of  fried  dough  or  bat- 
ter. In  such  cases  the  particles  of  flour 
are  surrounded  by  fat,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  digested  in  the  mouth,  their  proper 
place  of  digestion,  but  must  be  digested 
in  the  duodenum  after  the  fat  around 
them  has  been  assimilated.  This  places 
an  extra  burden  —  an  impossible  one,  if 
the  quantity  eaten  is  large  — •  on  that 
part  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  How- 
ever, protein  bearing  foods  are  rather 
too  scarce  and  expensive  to  be  such  a 
common  menace  to  health  as  fat;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  sweets  and  starches 
are  not  served  in  such  superfluous  abun- 
dance and  in  such  a  variety  of  combina- 
tions. More  than  that,  children  are  not 
allowed    to    eat   meats,    the    commonest 


protein  bearing  foods,  as  they  are  allowed 
to  eat  butter  and  gravy,  and  do  not 
acquire  such  a  fondness  for  meats  as 
they  do  for  fats  —  a  fondness  that  lasts 
through  life. 

In  the  capacity  of  public  school  teacher, 
this  writer  had  occasion  to  know  and  to 
study  more  than  four  hundred  children. 
An  unusually  good  opportunity  to  know 
their  people  and  their  home  conditions 
led  to  the  belief  that  most  of  the  illness, 
the  affliction,  bad  temper,  defective 
senses,  and  stupidity  found  among  that 
large  number  of  children  could  be  traced 
to  bad  diet,  to  ignorance  in  the  kitchens 
of  their  homes;  and  later  observation  has 
confirmed  the  belief  that  more  of  the  ills 
that  injure  childhood,  wreck  manhood, 
and  bring  an  impotent  old  age  are  due  to 
this  one  great  culinary  blunder  —  an  im- 
moderate use  of  fats  —  than  to  any  other 
one  cause. 


The  Youngest  Bride  and  the  Household 

Gospel 

By  Margery  Fifield 


O 


H,  Aunt!"  exclaimed  the  Young- 
est Bride,  as  she  sat  down 
breathlessly  on  the  divan  in  her 
aunt's  living  room,  "what  do  you  suppose 
happened  to  me  last  night?  You  never 
could  imagine  anything  so  awful!" 

"Oh,  yes  I  could!"  laughed  the  Aunt. 
"I  can  guess  the  first  time.  It  was  the 
bugaboo  of  all  housekeepers  —  unex- 
pected guests  —  and  nothing  in  the  house 
to  eat!     Am  I  right.?" 

"Auntie,  you  wonderful  thing!  aren't 
you  always  right.?  But  how  did  you 
guess.?" 

"I've  been  there,"  she  said  grimly. 
"It  was  Sunday  night  §upper,  I  suppose. 
What  did  you  give  them.?" 

"It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  it. 
I  sent  Bob  to  the  delicatessen  and  he 
brought   back    slimy    potato    salad    and 


spaghetti,  pickles  and  anemic  cake.  I 
felt  so  mortified  when  I  thought  of  all  the 
lovely  Sunday  night  suppers  we  have  had 
at  the  Whiting's,  and  I'm  sure  they  felt 
that  they  were  unwelcome  guests  from 
the  way  Bob  flew  out  and  I  flew  around." 

"I  imagine  every  one  has  been  through 
it,  but  several  years  ago  I  scared  away 
forever  that  bugaboo.  Unexpected  guests 
for  lunch,  dinner  or  supper  have  no  ter- 
rors for  me  now.  In  fact,  I  welcome 
them.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear 
my  secret,  so  that  in  the  future  they  may 
hold  no  terrors  for  you." 

"I  might  have  known,  Auntie,  that 
you  would  have  something  up  your  sleeve 
to  tell  me.  Let's  have  it,  do,"  she  said, 
as  she  tucked  her  feet  up  under,  tailor 
fashion,  on  the  divan. 

"I  have  an  emergency  shelf — " 
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"So  have  I,"  interrupted  the  Bride, 
"but  you  can't  feed  your  guests  tea  and 
coffee  and  cinnamon,  can  you?" 

"That  isn't  an  emergency  shelf.  Every 
good  housekeeper  should  keep  things  like 
that  in  the  house  all  the  time.  My  shelf 
is  something  different,  and  it's  my 
eleventh  commandment  that  nothing  on 
it  shall  be  touched  unless  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  entertaining  unexpected 
guests." 

"But  you  can't  keep  enough  in  the 
house  to  get  a  meal,  can  you.^" 

"That  is  its  purpose.  I  keep  things 
like  canned  meats  and  fish,  cheese,  mar- 
malade, canned  fruit  and  so  forth.  I 
really  can  get  quite  a  respectable  meal. 
You  and  Bob  have  had  them  often,  but 
you  didn't  realize  it,"  she  laughed. 

"I  never  thought  of  keeping  things  in 
the  house  for  that  definite  purpose,"  the 
Bride  said  thoughtfully.  "Wouldn't  it 
have  made  a  difference  last  Sunday  night, 
though,"  she  mused.  "Give  me  some 
ideas,  can't  you,  Auntie .?  I'll  get  a  pencil 
and  paper." 

"Better  yet,  I'll  show  you  my  shelf. 
I'm  quite  proud  of  it,"  she  said,  as  she 
led  the  way  into  the  kitchen. 

"Why,  Aunt,"  the  Bride  exclaimed,  as 
she  viewed  the  top  shelf  of  the  cupboard 
with  its  imposing  array  of  cans  and  jars, 
"  I  believe  that  you  are  stocking  up  hoping 
that  the  next  royal  visitor  will  come  your 
way.  Tell  me  what  are  the  best  things 
to  begin  on.  I  can't  have  as  big  a  supply 
as  you  have." 

"You  don't  need  to,"  her  aunt  replied. 
"I  really  have  more  than  I  need,  but  I 
do  take  such  a  foolish  pride  in  it  that  I 
can't  help  splurging  a  little.  Just  let  me 
have  your  paper  and  pencil,"  she  said, 
"and,  perhaps,  I  can  give  you  some 
suggestions. 

"Here  you  are,"  she  said  after  she  had 
busied  herself  with  the  pencil  for  a  few 
minutes.  "Here  is  the  foundation  of  an 
emergency  shelf,  which  is  to  take  care  of 
your  unexpected  company.  You  can 
elaborate  on  it  as  your  tastes  and  your 
finances  will  permit. 


1  can  sardines  (the  real  sardines  if  you 
can  afford  them  —  otherwise  a  reliable 
brand) 

1  can  tuna  fish  (salmon,  shrimp  or 
chicken,  etc.) 

1  can  peas 

Saltines  (in  paraffin-wrapped  package) 

Soda  crackers  (in  parafiin-wrapped  pack- 
age) 

Lump  sugar 

1  can  tomato  soup  (celery  or  asparagus, 
etc.) 

Bouillon  cubes 

1  can  pineapple 

1  can  fruit  (peaches,  apricots,  etc.) 

1  can  pears  (for  salad) 

Olive  oil 

1  jar  jam 

1  package  of  sweet  crackers 

1  jar  bacon 

1  tin  of  cheese 

Dried  milk 

Few  nut  meats 

1  jar  good  salad  dressing 

"Those  are  just  the  things  that  you 
are  apt  to  have  in  the  house  from  time  to 
time,  anyway,  but  unless  you  do  as  I  do 
and  keep  them  for  a  specific  occasion  you 
will  find  that  you  haven't  them  when 
you  want  them  most." 

"Now  tell  me,  Aunt,  how  to  get  a 
respectable  meal  out  of  them.  Sunday 
night  supper,  for  instance." 

"I'll  give  you  some  sample  menus,  and 
you  can  write  them  down,  if  you  like," 
replied  her  Aunt.  "If  you  are  keeping 
house,  you  will  have  things  like  bread  and 
butter,  milk,  eggs  and,  perhaps,  even 
lettuce  in  the  house.  Of  course  lettuce 
really  makes  the  salad,  but  if  you  have 
none,  you  can  serve  a  salad,  such  as  the 
one  in  the  following  menu,  without  it 
and  it  will  be  very  acceptable.  You  can 
take  this  Sunday  night  supper,  not  out 
of  your  refrigerator,  but  off  of  your 
emergency  shelf. 

Escalloped  Tuna  Fish        Buttered  Toast 
Pineapple-and-Cheese  Salad 

Canned  Apricots         Sweet  Crackers 
Tea 
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"Or  something  simpler: 

Grilled  Sardines  with 

Toast  Points  and  Lemon 
Saltines  with  Cheese  and  Jam       Tea 

*'0r: 

Cheese  and  Bacon  Toast 

Pear-and-Nut  Salad 

Sweet  Crackers  Tea 

"That  is  naming  only  a  few  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  your  shelf." 

"I  could  do -the  same  thing  for  lunch, 
couldn't  I?  The  girls  drop  in  so  many 
mornings,  but  usually  I  don't  dare  invite 
them  to  stay  for  lunch  because  Bob  and 
I  are  such  ravenous  wolves  at  dinner  that 
the  larder  is  bare." 

"Certainly  you  could.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  potatoes,  which  you  always  have 
in  the  house,  how  would  this  be  for  an 
impromptu  company  luncheon.^ 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 

Salmon  Souffle  Baked  Potatoes 

Apricot  Betty  Tea 

"Now  press  your  ice  box  into  service. 
Suppose  that  you  have  unexpected  guests 
today.  What  have  you  on  hand  that  you 
could  use.'"' 

"Absolutely  nothing.  A  little  cold 
lamb,  a  saucer  of  peas.  You  can't  get 
much  lunch  out  of  that." 

"Just  the  thing,"  exclaimed  the  Aunt, 
"the  lamb  for  croquettes,  served  with  a 
white  sauce  with  the  peas  in  it,  some  hot 
biscuits,  and  with  the  shelf  providing  the 
rest  you  have 

Bouillon 

Lamb  Croquettes 

Tiny  Baking  Powder  Biscuits 


Pear-and-Nut  Salad 
Crackers  Jam 


Tea 


"You've  no  idea,  either,"  continued  the 
Aunt,  "how  helpful  your  shelf  will  be 
when  you  want  to  dress  up  the  rather 
plain  dinner  for  the  'man  from  the  office' 
about  whom  Bob  telephones  a  half-hour 
before  dinner  time." 

"He's  never  done  it  yet,"  said  the 
Bride,  emphatically. 

"But  he  will,  my  dear,"  asserted  the 
Aunt,  "all  men  do.  And  it's  nice  not  to 
discourage  them  in  it.  W^hen  a  man  is 
proud  of  his  home  it  gives  him  great 
pleasure  to  bring  his  associates  to  it," 
she  advised.  "  Now  what  are  you  having 
for  dinner  tonight.^  That  would  be  a 
good  starting  point  from  which  to  plan 
our  company  dinner." 

"This  is  the  third  day  on  our  roast 
beef,"  she  laughed,  "lettuce,  the  inevita- 
ble carrots,  baked  potatoes  and  tapioca." 

"Not  at  all  bad,"  replied  the  Aunt  as 
she  wrote,  "but  doesn't  it  sound  better 
now } 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup  with  Croutons 

Meat  Pie  Carrots  and  Peas 

Potatoes  on  the  Half  Shell 

Lettuce  with  French  Dressing 

Tapioca  w^th  Jam     Small  Cups  of  Coffee 

"You  see  I  have  taken  soup  from  the 
emergency  shelf,  then  peas  to  mix  with 
the  carrots.  Also  I  have  dressed  up  the 
dessert  a  little  bit,  by  topping  each  por- 
tion with  a  spoonful  of  jam." 

"That  sounds  like  a  grand  meal  to  me," 
said  the  Bride  enthusiastically,  "and  Pm 
going  out  this  minute  to  begin  my  emer- 
gency shelf." 

"Don't  spend  quite  all  your  money," 
advised  her  Aunt  laughing,  "remember 
vou  have  to  eat  occasionallv  vourselves." 


Talks  to  Teachers  of  Domestic  Science 

By  Mary  D.  Chambers 

Author  of  "Principles  of  Food  Preparation"  and  "Breakfasts,  Luncheons 

AND  Dinners" 


THE  fact  that  the  digestive  organs, 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  savory 
and  delicious  food,  when  this  is 
either  seen,  or  smelt,  or  tasted,  are  capa- 
ble of  secreting  a  digestive  fluid  of  more 
than  ordinary  power  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
pepsin  of  commerce.  This  is  prepared 
from  the  stomach  of  the  pig.  A  fine, 
healthy  young  animal  Is  selected,  and 
then  well  fed  and  cared  for  until  it  Is  as 
plump  and  happy  as  piglets  ever  are. 
Piggy  is  accustomed  to  getting  his  food 
at  regular  hours,  until,  at  last,  a  day 
comes,  when  he  Is  in  the  very  pink  of 
condition,  yet  meal-time  passes  without 
a  meal  being  served.  He  squeals  remon- 
strance, but  nobody  responds.  This  goes 
on  for  a  meal  or  two,  until  piggy's  healthy 
young  appetite  is  most  voraciously  keen, 
and  then  a  tempting  trough  of  the  food 
he  likes  best,  something  that  smells  good, 
is  placed  just  beyond  the  bars  of  his  pen. 
At  the  sight  and  smell  of  the  coveted  food 
his  appetite-juice  is  immediately  and 
abundantly  poured  forth  In  anticipation 
of  digesting  it,  and  then  our  piggy  is 
quickly  and  painlessly  killed,  and  the 
extracted  digestive  juice  is  made  Into 
the  preparation  of  pepsin  we  buy  at  the 
drug  stores.  If  piggy's  appetite  had  not 
been  aroused,  the  extracted  juice  would 
be  only  fit  to  digest  whatever  he  ate  last, 
and  would  be  of  no  use  except  for  an  aid 
in  the  digestion  of  the  same  thing. 

Enough  should  have  been  said  to  show 
the  importance  of  eating  well-relished 
food,  or,  at  least,  of  having  something  at 
every  meal  that  will  taste  good  enough  to 
promote  a  secretion  of  appetite-juice. 
Did  you  ever  try  faithfully  to  masticate 
your  way   through   slices  of  stale   bread 


spread  with  a  very  little  butter,  and  then 
observe  the  difference  made  by  adding 
a  spoonful  of  marmalade.^  It  seems  as 
if  something  awakened  within  you,  and 
thus  your  whole  body  became  more  alive. 
The  serving  of  a  sweet  course  after  dinner 
Is  far  from  being  a  luxury  or  even  merely 
a  frill,  for  the  small  helping  of  a  delicious 
pudding  or  other  sweet,  after  the  most 
important  meal  of  the  day,  is  a  decided 
help  to  the  digestion  of  that  meal.  The 
menu-maker  ought  to  see  that,  on  days 
when  the  dinner  has  for  Its  main  dish 
something  wholesome  and  nutritious  but 
uninteresting  to  the  taste,  the  dessert 
shall  be  extra  delicious  and  appetizing, 
so  that  It  will  be  the  means  of  providing 
enough  good  appetite-juice  to  digest  the 
unrelished  course  which  preceded  it. 

So  we  find  particular  care  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  dainty  dishes  for  invalids, 
for  delicate  children,  for  persons  of  weak 
digestion.  The  food  that  is  relished  is 
half-digested. 

Very  strong  and  vigorous  persons,  with 
the  digestions  of  ostriches,  can  eat  food 
that  is  far  from  appetizing  and  be  none 
the  worse  for  it  — •  within  certain  limits. 
Once  a  squad  of  hardy  young  men  was 
experimented  on,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Nutrition  Investigation.  They  were 
given  nothing  to  eat  except  meat  that 
had  been  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  all 
the  taste  was  boiled  out  of  it,  as  it  is  when 
soup  stock  Is  made,  and  the  meat  left  In 
the  kettle  is  thought  good  for  nothing 
but  the  dog.  This  left-over  meat  is 
really  the  most  jiutritlous  part,  as  we 
teachers  have  all  learned,  and  the  good- 
tasting  soup  contains  very  little  besides 
Its  good  taste,  to  nourish  the  body.  But 
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ihink  what  it  would  be  like  to  eat  such 
tasteless  stuff  for  breakfast,  dinner  and 
supper,  with  nothing  to  mitigate  its 
monotony,  and  to  continue  this  regime 
day  after  day.  The  young  men  held  out 
as  long  as  they  could,  and  showed  no  loss 
in  weight  or  in  vigor,  and  the  stuff  was 
found  to  be  well  digested.  Then,  one 
by  one,  after  several  days  they  gave  up 
ir>ing  to  eat  any  more,  they  could  no 
longer  force  themselves  to  it.  They 
wanted  to  go  on  with  the  experiment  for 
I  he  sake  of  science  (perhaps  it  was  other- 
wise made  worth  their  while,  personally), 
but  one  and  all  their  bodies  rebelled,  and 
they  could  no  longer  compel  themselves 
to  do  what  nature  so  intensely  disliked. 
I  suppose  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this 
is  that  we  were  meant  to  enjoy  our  food, 
and  that  although,  for  a  time,  we  may, 
by  the  exertion  of  a  strong  will-power, 
compel  ourselves  to  eat  and  digest  dis- 
tasteful food,  we  cannot  keep  it  up  beyond 
a  certain  limit.  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
harm  may  be  done,  in  the  case  of  sensi- 
tive, delicate  children,  by  forcing  them 
to  eat  things  they  dislike.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  time  of  recovery  from  sick- 
ness is  not  the  time  to  exert  any  extra 
amount  of  will  power  in  the  effort  to  eat 
anything  that  is  excessively  disliked. 
Also  we  may  infer  that  it  pays  to  have 
at  least  one  dish  for  every  meal  that  is 
especially  liked  by  every  one. 

Now,  the  worst  of  this  business  of 
highly-relished  food  is  that  we  have 
rather  overdone  it,  during  the  progress  of 
civilization,  and  our  skilful  chefs  have 
composed  dishes  so  delicious  that  they 
are  eaten  in  excess.  It  is  highly  ques- 
tionable whether  the  true  appetite-juice 
is  manufactured  by  the  body  under  such 
artificial  stimulation,  or  at  any  time  when 
the  temptation  is  yielded  to  to  eat  more 
than  we  need.  This  brings  us  to  the  ques- 
tion of 

Hunger  Versus  Appetite 

Appetite,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  symp- 
tom oi  hunger,  just  as  pain  is  the  symptom 
of  injury.     Hunger   is   the   need   of   the 


body  for  food,  and  this  need  is  indicated 
by  the  sensation  of  appetite  or  desire  for 
food,  in  the  same  way  that  the  need  of  a 
broken  arm  or  an  ulcerated  tooth  for 
help  or  medication  is  indicated  by  the 
sensation  of  suffering. 

Nature  meant  us  never  to  eat  until  we 
felt  an  appetite,  so  that  appetite-juice 
might  always  be  secured.  The  savage, 
living  according  to  the  dictates  of  nature, 
ate,  as  a  rule,  only  when  his  appetite 
impelled  him.  A  witty  writer  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  a  neolithic  man  the  follow- 
ing prophetic  utterance,  which  caused  his 
neighbors,  so  far  was  it  from  their  condi- 
tion at  that  time,  to  be 

".   .   .   .   startled  and  surprised. 
He  said:    My  friends,  in  course  of  time 
We  shall  be  civilized! 
We  are  going  to  live  in  cities! 
We  are  going  to  fight  in  wars! 
We  are  going  to  eat  three  times  a  day 
Without  the  natural  cause!  " 

The  natural  cause  being,  of  course,  the 
sensation  of  appetite. 

Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  would  have  us  all 
return  to  the  neolithic  way,  inasmuch  as 
not  eating  until  we  felt  appetite.  This 
he  practices  himself.  But  owing  to  the 
artificialities  of  civilization,  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  be  hungry  without  feeling  appe- 
tite, and,  conversely,  to  feel  appetite 
without  being  hungry. 

If  we  are  deeply  engrossed  mentally, 
greatly  absorbed  in  urgent  or  interesting 
work,  meal  times  may  come  and  go,  and 
the  body  may  need  food  and  call  for  it, 
but  its  call,  in  the  form  of  the  sensation 
of  appetite,  may  be  so  overborne  by  our 
absorption  in  the  thought  or  the  work 
which  engages  us  that  we  shall  be  uncon- 
scious of  it.  Every  one  has  had  experi- 
ence of  times  like  these. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  feel  an 
appetite  without  being  hungry,  when 
our  too-skilful  chefs  artificially  stimulate 
it,  as  already  mentioned.  There  are 
still  other  times  when  we  are  both  hungry 
and  feel  an  appetite,  but  have  to  let  both 
go  unsatisfied,  either  because  there  is  no 
food  or  no  money  to  buy  it.  Or  perhaps, 
as  in  the  case  of  hunger-strikers,  we  delib- 
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erately  exercise  the  will  to  deny  ourselves 
food.     This  brings  us  to 

The   Effect   of   Prolonged   Fasting 

Some  years  [ago  a  sanitarium  was 
opened  where  patients  paid  high  prices 
to  carry  out  prolonged  fasts  under  medical 
supervision.  The  following  results  were 
generally  observed:  Fresh  air,  plenty  of 
pure  water,  and  alternate  rest  and  exer- 
cise were  part  of  the  regime,  and  for  the 
first  few  days  without  food  the  appetite 
of  the  fasters  grew  keener  and  keener, 
but  as  the  craving  for  food  was  denied, 
the  desire  for  it  gradually  became  less, 
until  after  a  week  or  ten  days  everybody 
declared  that  no  wish  for  food  remained. 
Why.^  Because  the  body  had  begun  to  eat 
itself^  hence  was  no  longer  hungry,  and 
did  not  need  to  send  out  the  call  for  food 
through  the  sensation  of  appetite.  An- 
other general  result  was  that  as  the  fast 
was  prolonged  everybody  felt  stronger, 
more  vigorous  and  buoyant,  and  able 
to  undertake  feats  that  would  have 
exhausted  them  before.  Why.^  Because 
the  stomach  was  relieved  of  the  heavy 
work  of  digestion,  and  the  energy  that 
had   been   devoted   to   that  process   was 


now  liberated  to  be  used  in  doing  some- 
thing else.  The  final  result,  after  the 
fast  was  over,  and  the  patient  gradually 
resumed  a  normal  diet,  was  a  sensation 
of  complete  regeneration,  and  a  return 
to  the  health  and  vigor  of  youth.  Why.'^ 
Because  in  consuming  itself  the  body 
first  ate  up  its  fat  — ■  the  fasting  method 
is  well  known  as  an  effective  one  in 
reduction  cures  for  overweight — 'then, 
when  the  fat  was  gone,  the  lean  meat  of 
the  muscles  was  consumed  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  this  meant  that  all  the  old, 
decrepit,  worn-out  cells  of  the  body  were 
eaten  up,  and  when  the  habits  of  eating 
were  begun  again,  the  use  of  the  purest 
and  most  wholesome  food  and  well- 
balanced  meals  being  insisted  on,  the 
body  formed  healthy,  vigorous  young 
cells  to  take  the  place  of  the  outworn 
ones. 

A  healthy,  and  well-nourished  adult 
can  live  without  food,  provided  plenty 
of  water  is  allowed,  for  from  three  to  four 
weeks,  or  longer.  Not  until  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  reduced  one-half  is  there 
said  to  be  danger  of  death  from  the  fast. 
We  shall  have  a  little  more  to  say  about 
fasting  in  the  next  month's  paper. 


The  Christmas  Path 


If  everfit  might  come  to  pass,  ' 

At  twilight-time,  when  dream-winds  blow 
And  Pixie-people  at  their  wheels 

Spin  webs  of  fiufTy,  gleaming  snow, 
That  one  sublime  and  splendid  wish 

Might  for  an  hour  be  granted  me, 
I'd  quickly  find  the  star-set  path 

To  Christmas-times-that-used-to-be. 

And,  following  its  winding  trail, 

My  step  should  never  lag  until 
I'd  reached  a  cottage,  agate-gray, 

And  passed  across  its  foot-worn  sill 
Into  a  quaint  old  living  room 

Whose  woody-fragrant  atmosphere 
Held,  as  within  a  magic  web, 

The  very  soul  of  Yule-time  cheer. 


And  ah,  the  treasures  I  should  find, 

By  faithful  Memory  tucked  away  — 
The  spangled  shells,  the  pompous  clock 

O'erhung  with  peacock  feathers  gay; 
The  velvet  bloom  of  potted  plants, 

The  willow  rocker,  wide  and  low, 
The  purring  kitten,  half  asleep 

Within  the  chimney's  drowsy  glow; 

The  woodland's  lavish  oflferings 

Of  glossy  fir  and  cone-set  pine. 
The  holly  berries,  caught  like  sparks. 

Among  the  loops  of  hardy  vine, 
And  all  the  gracious  plenitude 

By  bounty  of  the  season  wrought  — 
The  overflooding  tide  of  joy 

The  olden  Christmas  ever  brought. 


I'd  find  again  the  golden  creed 

Of  One  whose  goodness  held  no  flaw  — 
The  creed  of  kindliness  and  love, 

Supreme  above  all  earthly  law. 
The  sweet,  keen  hope  and  fervency 

Of  youth  should  be  restored  to  me, 
If  I  could  find  the  star-set  path 

To  Christmas-times-that-used-to-be! 

Harriet  Whitney  Symonds. 
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ROOSEVELT  THE  HUSBAND 

IN  a  recent  interview  Maeterlinck  said, 
"I  have  come  here  to  tell  you  my 
belief  that  the  personality  of  a  man 
lives  on  after  what  we  call  death."  Was 
it  necessary  for  him  to  cross  the  ocean  to 
tell  the  American  people  this  thing  with 
the  great  example  of  the  man  Roosevelt 
living  after  death  in  our  midst  in  so  many 
different  phases.^  No  one  today  would 
deny  the  greatness  of  Roosevelt  in  the 
flesh,  on  the  other  hand  every  one  must 
admit  his  transcendency  in  death.  When 
he  walked  among  us  surcharged  with  life, 
the  vigor  of  his  personality;  the  energy 
of  his  actions;  the  multitudinous  affairs 
in  which  he  engaged  —  in  short,  his  many- 
sidedness  dazzled  us,  and  prevented  a 
proper  appraisement  of  the  man. 

In  a  way  it  was  like  looking  at  an  im- 
pressionistic picture  at  too  close  range. 
We  saw  only  huge  daubs  of  bright  colors, 
hard  lines  and  imperfect  figures.  We 
needed  distance  to  get  the  perspective, 
and  the  proper  light  to  blend  the  massing 
of  color  and  to  bring  out  the  fine  lines 


and  delicate  shades  in  his  apparently 
brusque  character.  His  untimely  pas- 
sage to  the  Beautiful  Beyond  made  the 
perfect  setting  for  the  picture,  and  as  we 
view  it  today,  with  awe  and  reverence, 
we  pronounce  it  a  masterpiece.  He 
passes  before  us  a  statesman,  soldier, 
author,  scientist,  explorer,  a  valuable 
friend  and  a  wonderful  parent.  He  seems 
a  composite  being,  a  Superman,  all  things 
in  one.  But,  looking  through  the  eyes 
of  wifehood,  measuring  all  these  strong 
titles  —  great  as  they  are,  and  honorable, 
too,  I  place  him  first  as  a  husband. 

W^hat  man  in  history  has  left  us  so 
priceless  a  heritage.?  Thayer  epitomizes 
his  intimate  biography  by  saying,  "Pic- 
turesque he  was,  and  picturesqueness 
made  whatever  he  did  interesting." 
Abbott  concludes,  ''His  greatest  con- 
tribution to  his  country  was  personality," 
while  Sewall  says,  "He  traveled  in  the 
footsteps  of  Washington  and  Lincoln." 
In  any  summary  we  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look the  happy  note  Kipling  struck  in 
"Greatheart."  But  the  true  Roosevelt, 
the  real  man,  the  key  to  the  heart  of  his 
achievements  is  found  in  his  own  work, 
the  delightful  "Letters  to  his  Children." 
It  is  in  these  pages,  too,  that  we  get  these 
fascinating  glimpses  of  him  as  a  husband. 

The  word  husband  is  variously  defined. 
It  may  mean  simply  a  "married  man." 
Thousands  are  this  and  nothing  more. 
Most  any  modern  woman  can  husband 
for  herself  in  the  sense  of  merely  provid- 
ing for,  and  managing  frugally.  But 
every  married  woman  knows  that  there 
is  a  deep,  inexpressible  significance  to  the 
word  husband.  To  her  it  connotes 
providence  and  protection,  plus  —  what 
every  woman  craves  more  than  these  two, 
intimate  companionship,  saturated  with 
sympathy,  love,  tenderness,  spiced  up 
with  a  good  bit  of  flattery.  Roosevelt 
caught  this  vision.  In  these  letters  we 
see  a  tremendously  busy  man  appor- 
tioning to  his  wife  a  definite  amount  of 
his  time.  They  walked  regularly  in  the 
garden;  they  sat  under  the  trees  and 
visited  together.     They  went  off  alone  to 
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the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  the  country-  for 
brief  periods  where  they  cooked  and  did 
the  homely  little  things  of  life  in  close 
companionship.  He  found  time  for  this 
and  then  he  wrote  the  children  about  it, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  letters  shows  that  he 
enjoyed  it.  He  admired  her  clothes  and 
commented  upon  them,  a  simple  thing, 
but  one  that  always  pleases  a  wife.  He 
noticed  the  things  she  did,  and  appre- 
ciated the  care  and  attention  she  gave 
the  children  and  the  house,  and  let  her 
know  that  he  did.  He  had  pride  in  her 
skill  on  horseback  —  the  thing  he  liked 
himself,  and  he  rode  with  her  with  gen- 
uine pleasure.  With  the  ardor  of  a 
youthful  lover  he  applies  to  her  such 
adjectives  as  "cunning,"  "sweet," 
"pretty,"  "lovely,"  and  they  do  not 
seem  sentimentally  saccharine,  so  grace- 
fully are  they  placed.  Indeed,  we  love 
him  for  these  tender  little  scenes,  in- 
tensely human,  and  skillfully  portrayed, 
and  pronounce  him  the  ideal  husband, 
responsible  for  the  ideal  wife. 

Think  what  an  example  this  must  have 
been  for  the  children!  Could  they  fail 
to  honor  her  when  she  was  daily  so  hon- 
ored before  them  by  so  honorable  a  man? 
Perhaps  this  beautiful  love  element  in 
his  life  explains  his  amazing  achieve- 
ments. Certainly  he  lost  no  time  nor 
strength  brooding  over  or  clearing  up 
domestic  infelicity,  and  he  must,  at  all 
seasons,  and  under  all  conditions  have 
been  sustained,  encouraged  and  succored 
by  the  devotion  that  existed  between 
them. 

What  a  lesson  to  the  young  couple 
starting  out  on  the  matrimonial  journey. 
Let  the  foolish,  vain,  married  woman 
who  would  popularize  herself,  and  jeop- 
ardize the  future  success  and  happiness 
of  her  husband  by  trivial  and  silly  flir- 
tations read  these  letters.  Let  the  weak, 
passionate,  and  easily  flattered  married 
man,  who  believes  himself  injured  and 
abused  at  home,  and  who  falls  so  easily 
a  victim  to  the  flirtatious  woman  peruse 
and  profit  by  these  letters. 

Verily,    the    personality    of    Roosevelt 


lives  on  after  what  we  call  death.  In 
the  years  to  come  he  will  be  held  up  vari- 
ously as  an  example.  Instructors,  gen- 
erally, and  all  sorts  of  leaders  in  all  sorts 
of  movements  are  going  to  point  to  him 
as  a  pattern  and  guide.  I  wish  that 
every  mother  in  America  might  present 
her  son  on  his  wedding  day  with  a  copy 
of  these  Letters,  and  advise  him  to  look 
between  its  covers  for  the  best  guide  on 
the  gentle  art  of  being  a  husband. 

M.   W.    R. 

THE  WAY  TO  REDUCE 
IS  TO  REDUCE 

OUR  Presidential  election  is  over  and 
now  may  we  not  look  up  and  on  to 
better  times  in  the  near  future.^  Alay  we 
not  begin,  at  least,  to  anticipate  and  hope 
for  peace,  progress  and  prosperity  in 
accordance  with  American  traditions  and 
ideals.^  Of  this  much  we  may  feel 
assured,  ours  is  a  representative  form 
of  government  —  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
Our  constitution  is  subject  to  amend- 
ment but  not  to  subversion. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  this:  The 
people  of  this  country  want  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  living,  a  reduction  in  the  enor- 
mous burdens  of  taxation,  a  reduction  in 
the  extravagant  administration  of  the 
government,  a  reduction  all  along  the  line^ 
from  top  to  bottom,  ^^'e  want,  also,  low 
tariff  rates  always,  just  as  low  as  living- 
conditions  in  xA.merica  will  allow.  A 
policy  of  administration  that  does  not 
face  low  tariff  is  doomed  to  failure  and 
defeat.  People  are  tired  of  being  taxed 
against  their  will.  A  tariff  in  any  form  is 
a  tax  on  the  consumer  of  commercial 
products.  AdA'ance  in  the  price  of  any- 
thing or  in  wages,  is,  at  this  time,  out  of 
order,  a  matter  of  utter  disapproval  and 
condemnation.  This  is  not  the  way  of 
peace  and  prosperity  —  rather  of  bitter- 
ness and  strife. 

How  great  has  grown  the  responsibility 
of   women    today.     Think   of   it:     Equal 
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suffrage,  national  prohibition,  the  tools 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  best  able 
to  use  them,  all  in  half  a  decade.  Unless 
woman  now  avails  herself  of  her  privilege 
and  tits  herself  to  vote  and  to  vote  i^itel- 
ligently,  the  unintelligent  voter  will  surely 
defeat  the  highest  hopes  of  mankind. 
Henceforth,  betwixt  good  and  ill,  educa- 
tion and  intelligence  are  to  decide  matters 
of  vital  importance.  A  campaign  of 
education  must  be  conducted  systemati- 
cally throughout  the  land.  In  political 
affairs,  sense,  plain  common  sense,  is  the 
one  thing  needful. 

^Are  not  women  in  large  measure  respon- 
sible for  the  present  extravagant  ways  of 
living.?  The  prices  of  all  things  will  drop 
when  the  general  public  demands  it  and 
sees  to  it  that  the  demand  Is  enforced. 
How  can  this  be  done.?  Refuse  to  buy, 
for  a  season,  only  the  necessities  of  life 
and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
soon  settle  the  matter  of  the  prices  of 
commodities.  In  order  to  bring  about  a 
general  reduction  of  expenditure,  indivi- 
dual expenses  must  be  reduced.  Some- 
body, why  not  everybody,  must  sacrifice. 
In  this  war  there  are  no  exemptions. 

And  now  the  retail  dealer  seems  to  be 
chief  offender  in  maintaining  high  prices. 
The  sooner  we  get  back  to  reason  and 
common  sense  in  trade  and  commerce  the 
better  it  will  be  all  round.  We  object,  for 
instance,  to  paying  for  a  cotton  shirt  that 
used  to  cost  31-50,  $S  plus  50  cents  in  war 
tax.  That  is,  the  cotton  shirt  is  now  to 
be  listed  among  the  luxuries  of  living. 
Apples  are  selling  at  from  five  or  six  to 
ten  cents  apiece.  What  a  dastardly  way 
to  sell  apples,  anyhow!  This  comes 
simply  from  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  fruit 
has  been  monopolized  and  suspicion  Is 
strong  that  the  present  abnormal  price 
of  fruit  is  thus  maintained.  However, 
this  condition  cannot  be  continued  long. 
"Vengeance  Is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord."  Let  us  plant  the  apple,  plum 
and  peach  tree  in  our  gardens.  Espe- 
cially let  us  plant  the  apple  tree. 


ALL  progress  is  the  accumulation  of 
.capital. 

We  usually  think  that  only  money  or 
things  with  money-value  can  be  capital. 

But  learning  Is  capital. 

The  apprentice  learning  how  to  run  a 
locomotive  is  storing  up  skill-capital. 

A  man's  reputation  Is  his  moral  capital. 

Destroy  all  capital,  or  redistribute  it, 
and  the  very  first  thing  labor  would  do 
would  be  to  begin  anew  to  create  It. 

For  the  very  purpose  of  labor  is  to  make 
capital,  as  the  business  of  bees  Is  to  make 
honey. — Current  Opinion. 

CHRISTMAS 

THE  Christmas  season  is  approaching. 
Note  how  many  good  and  appro- 
priate things  this  number  of  American 
Cookery  contains.  As  the  field  of 
domestic  science  enlarges,  as  time  en- 
hances the  significance  of  home  life,  does 
not  your  special  household  journal  become 
of  increasing  Interest  and  greater  concern 
to  you.?  We  would  make  it  so.  May 
the  Christmas  of  1920  be  full  of  promise 
and  meaning  even  greater  than  those  of 
the  years  that  have  now  passed  into 
history! 


The  Song  of  the  Telegraph 

Like  Aeolian  harp  its  wires  run 

Where  the  winds  of  heaven  blow, 

High  up  in  the  air  'gainst  sky  and  sun. 
And  the  even's  afterglow. 

The  song  it  sings  is  the  wind's  own  song, 

Exultingly  high  and  clear, 
Or  swelling  low  on  a  note  so  strong, 

It  trembles  on  the  ear. 

And  the  song  is  set  to  words  unheard 

As  they  flash  along  the  wire, 
Methinks  'tis  sad  or  gay  as  it's  stirred 

By  the  message  on  the  lyre. 

At  the  end  is  one  with  a  key, 

Who  translates  the  words  it  sings. 

By  dots  and  clicks  mysteriously 
The  lyric  homeward  brings. 

When  life's  last  message  is  finally  sent, 
And  the  songs  have  all  been  wired, 

May  The  Great  Interpreter's  ear  down  bent 
Hear  only  those  inspired. 

Hattie   II.   d'' Autremont. 


LITTLE  PLUM  PUDDINGS  (See  page  358) 

Seasonable-and-Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill  and  Mary  D.  Chambers 

TN   ALL   recipes   where  flour  is   used,  unless   otherwise  stated,  the   flour  is   measured  after  sifting 

once.      Where    flour    is    measured    by  cups,  the  cup  is    filled  with    a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 

meant.     A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful.     In  flour 

mixtures  where  yeast  is  called  for,  use  bread  flour;   in  all  other  flour  mixtures,  use  cake  or  pastry  flour. 


Red  Currant  Soup 

SQUEEZE  a  quart  can  of  red  cur- 
rants through  a  colander;  add  two 
cups  of  water,  a  few  pieces  of  stick 
cinnamon,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and 
heat  together.  Thicken  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  arrowroot,  blended  smooth 
with  a  little  water;  stir  until  the  mixture 
boils,  and  serve  with  a  fried  oyster  in 
each  portion  and  a  spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  added  the  last  thing.  This  makes 
a  pretty  soup  for  the  Christmas  dinner. 

Spanish  Christmas  Soup 

Shell  and  blanch  one  pound  and  one- 
half  of  sweet  Jordan  almonds  and  a  dozen 
bitter  almonds.  Pound  them  together 
in  a  mortar,  or  put  through  a  fine  nut 
grinder.  The  nuts  should  be  as  smooth 
as  paste,  and  in  reducing  them  to  this 
consistency  they  sometimes  separate  into 
oil  and  curd  — •  this  may  be  prevented  by 
adding  a  little  ice  water,  from  time  to 
time,  during  the  grinding  or  pounding. 
Add  the  nuts  to  six  cups  of  hot  chicken 


stock,  thickened  slightly  with  flour,  a 
scant  tablespoonful  to  each  cup,  and 
flavored  by  heating  with  it  the  grated 
rind  of  one-half  a  lemon  and  a  few  cori- 
ander seeds.  Stir  the  almonds  and  stock 
together  until  hot  through,  and  serve 
with  a  garnish  of  candied  cranberries. 
Powdered  cinnamon  is  sprinkled  into  the 
tureen  when  this  soup  is  served  in  Spain, 
and  forcemeat  balls  are  substituted  for 
cranberries. 

Shrimp  Okra  Gumbo 

Slice  a  pint  of  okra  and  let  cook  until 
brown  in  butter  or  fat,  with  one  good- 
sized  onion,  minced,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
salt  and  pepper.  Cook  in  another  sauce- 
pan a  pint  can  of  shrimps  with  two  ounces 
of  chopped  bacon  and  a  pinch  of  cayenne. 
Sift  one  quart  can  of  tomatoes  and  cook 
in  a  soup  kettle  with  thickening  of  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  flour,  rubbed  to  a  paste 
with  a  little  water.  Add  to  this  both  the 
okra  and  the  shrimps,  let  boil  together; 
add  salt,  if  not  sufficiently  seasoned  by 
the  ham,  and  serve  with  fried  rice  balls 
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and  thin  strips  of  green  pepper.  This 
soup  should  be  as  thick  as  a  puree,  but 
if  too  thick  it  may  be  thinned  out  with 
water  or  stock. 

Spinach  Souffle 

Cook  one  quart  of  spinach  and  thor- 
oughly drain.  Season  with  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful 
of  pepper.  Stir  into  it  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  cook  for  a  short 
time  over  gentle  heat  until  the  egg  is  set. 
Let  cool  and  beat  in  the  stiff-beaten 
whites.     Half-fill  with    the  mixture,   the 


separate  easily.  The  time  depends  on 
the  age  of  the  goose,  and  will  vary  from 
one  hour  and  a  half  to  three  hours.  A 
goose  from  four  to  six  months  old  is  the 
best.  The  goose  a  year  old  should  be 
steamed  before  browning  in  the  oven. 
Serve  with  apple  or  apple  and  barberry 
sauce.  If  desired,  the  goose  may  be 
stuffed.  Apple  salad  is  appropriate  with 
either  roast  goose  or  pork. 

Potato   Stuffing   for   Roast   Goose 

Take  two  cups  of  mashed  potato,  one 
cup  of  soft  white  bread  crumbs,   about 


ROAST  GOOSE 


small  stone-ware  cups  used  for  popovers, 
first  greasing  the  insides,  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven  for  fifteen  minutes,  or  until  well 
puffed  up. 

Roast  Goose 

Scrub  and  wash  thoroughly  outside 
and  in.  Wipe  dry.  Season  inside  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Cut  the  neck,  do  not 
cut  the  skin,  on  a  line  with  the  top  of 
the  wing  bones,  then  turn  the  skin  down 
over  the  back  and  truss  through  the 
wings  and  the  legs  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  turkey  is  trussed  for  roasting.  Cook 
about  an  hour,  turning  to  cook  on  all 
sides;  then  pour  oflF  the  fat  from  the  pan, 
dredge  with  flour,  and  lay  slices  of  salt 
pork  over  the  breast  and  let  cook,  basting 
with  salt  pork  fat,  until  the  joints  will 


one-third  a  cup  of  butter  and  onion  juice, 
powdered  sage,  salt  and  pepper  to  season 
to  taste;    mix  thoroughly. 

Scrambled  Bacon  and  Canned 
Corn 

Cook,  in  a  deep  spider,  one-half  a  pound 
of  sweet  breakfast  bacon,  cut  into  thin 
strips  lengthwise,  and  these  cut  across 
into  small  pieces.  When  slightly  browned 
add  to  the  pan  one  pint  of  canned  sweet 
corn.  Stir  until  hot,  then  break  into 
pan  four  fresh  eggs,  and  stir  the  whole 
rapidly;  add  one-fourth  a  cup  of  milk, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-half  a 
teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  when  the 
eggs  have  slightly  solidified,  serve  on  a 
hot  dish  over  slices  of  buttered  toast, 
garnished  with  cress  or  parsley. 
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Salmon  Mousalines  with 
Green  Peas 

Remove  the  bones  and  skin  from  a  pint 
can  of  salmon,  and  put  the  fish  through  a 
colander.  Mix  with  one  cup  and  one- 
half  of  bread  crumbs,  moistened  with 
hot  water,  and  one-half  a  cup  of  cream. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  a  pinch  of 
ground  mace,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  lemon 
juice,  one  teaspoonful  of  Worcestershire 
sauce,  and  beat  in  the  stiff-beaten  whites 
of  four  eggs.  Steam  in  a  ring  mould, 
well  greased,  and  fill  the  center  with 
green  peas. 

Baby  Lamb  Steaks 

Brush   over   with   olive   oil   two   lamb 


steaks.  Broil;  arrange  on  platter,  sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper  and  decorate 
with  peas,  string  beans,  cauliflower  and 
asparagus. 

Vol-au-Vent 

Roll  puff-paste  into  a  sheet  half  an 
inch  thick;  mark  out  an  oval  of  the  size 
desired;  then  with  a  sharp  knife,  dipped 
in  hot  water,  cut  out  the  pastry,  lay  on  a 
piece  of  double  paper  on  a  baking  sheet. 
Cut  out  a  second  piece  of  paste  of  same 
thickness  and  size,  then  cut  out  the 
center,  leaving  a  rim  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  wide,  brush  the  edge  of  the  first 
paste  with  cold  water  and  press  the  rim 
upon  it.  Set  aside  to  chill.  Bake  about 
an  hour.     Roll  out  the  pieces,  cut  out  in 
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making  the  rim,  to  the  size  of  the  other 
pieces  of  paste;  chill  and  bake  about 
twenty-five  minutes.  This  forms  the 
co\er.  Ser\'e  the  vol-au-vent  as  a  con- 
tainer for  an)'  delicate  creamed  mixture, 
such  as  chicken. 

Galantine  of  Chicken,  Christmas 
Decoration 

Select  a  fresh-killed,  undrawn  chicken 
of  about  four  pounds  in  weight.  Singe 
and  remove  pin  feathers.  Cut  off  the 
pinions.  Cut  through  the  skin  down  the 
entire  length  of  the  backbone,  then  push 
and  cut  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  to 
secure   the  framework  in   one   piece   and 


Spread  the  skin  on  a  meat  board  and 
sprinkle  lightly  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Trim  the  skin  as  needed,  to  secure  a 
rectangular  shape.  Cut  the  breast  meat, 
previously  set  aside,  in  thin,  even  slices; 
lay  these  slices  over  the  skin  as  uniformly 
as  possible;  over  these  spread  a  layer 
of  the  forcemeat;  lengthwise  on  the 
forcemeat  set  rows  —  equally  distant  from 
each  other  — ■  of  the  cubes  of  pork  and 
tongue  and  two  truffles  cut  in  thin  slices, 
alternating  the  articles  and  having  them 
at  a  uniform  distance,  one  from  the  other, 
and  cover  with  forcemeat;  repeat^the 
rows  of  cubes  and  finish  with  forcemeat. 
Then  roll  into  a  neat  and  compact  shape, 


GALANTINE  OF  CHICKEN,  CHRISTMAS  DECORATION 


the  flesh  in  another.  Take  oflF  the  white 
meat  and  set  it  aside.  Wipe  the  outside 
and  inside  of  the  flesh;  push  the  skin 
of  the  wings  and  legs  inside  and  remove 
the  flesh.  Put  this  flesh,  scraped  from 
the  tendons,  with  one  pound,  each,  of 
fat  and  lean  pork  and  lean  veal,  and 
chop  and  pound  to  a  smooth  paste,  sea- 
soning with  half  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of 
salt  and  pepper,  adding  a  little  broth, 
meanwhile,  but  do  not  make  very  moist; 
press  through  a  sieve,  add  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  onion  juice,  one  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  wine,  and  one  beaten  egg 
Cut  cooked  ox-tongue  and  fat  salt  pork 
in  cubes  of  a  scant  three-fourths  inch 
Pour  boiling  water  over  the  pork,  drain 
rinse    in    cold    water    and    drain    again 


the    skin    upon    the    outside,    and    sew 
secure. 

Roll  the  meat  in  a  piece  of  cheese- 
cloth, tie  the  cloth  close  to  the  ends  of 
the  meat  and  tie  tape  around  it  in  two 
or  three  other  places.  Finish  dressing 
the  bones  of  the  chicken;  wash  care- 
fully, then  add  bits  of  veal  and  cover  the 
whole  with  cold  water;  let  heat  slowly 
to  the  boiling  point;  add  the  usual  soup 
vegetables;  on  the  bones  set  the  galan- 
tine and  let  simmer  until  tender.  Let 
stand  until  cooled  a  little,  then  untie  the 
pieces  of  tape,  unroll  the  cloth,  and  roll 
again  smooth,  tie  the  tapes  as  before 
and  set  to  cool  under  a  weight.  Strain 
off  the  broth  and  when  cold  remove  the 
fat  and  use  the  broth  for  aspic  jelly  and 
chaudfroid   sauce.     When    the   galantine 
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is  cold,  remove  the  skin,  wipe  to  remove 
fat  if  present,  then  set  on  an  inverted 
soup  plate  and  pour  over  it  chaudfroid 
sauce,  on  the  point  of  "setting,"  to  cover 
completely  and  smoothly  the  galantine. 
Have  ready  one  or  two  cooked  string 
beans,  cut  to  simulate  stems,  and  pimiento, 
cut  to  represent  the  petals  of  a  poinsettia 
blossom,  also  some  sifted  yolk  of  a  hard- 
cooked  egg.  Dispose  these  on  the  sauce  to 
simulate  a  poinsettia  blossom;  cover  with 
half-set  aspic  and  set  aside  to  become 
firm.  Serve,  sliced  thin,  with  shredded 
endive  (or  celery),  sprigs  of  cress  and 
strips  of  pimiento,  seasoned  with  French 
dressing. 

Chaudfroid  Sauce  for  Galantine 

Make  an  ordinary  sauce  of  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  each,  of  butter  and  flour,  one- 
fourth  a   teaspoonful,   each,   of  salt  and 


pepper  and  half  a  cup,  each,  of  cream 
and  chicken  broth.  Add  to  the  hot 
sauce  one  tablespoonful  of  gelatine,  soft- 
ened in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  cold  water 
or  chicken  broth.  Stir  until  the  gelatine 
is  dissolved,  then  use  as  above. 

Prune-and-Nut  Salad 

Cook  one-half  a  pound  of  prunes.  Do 
not  overcook;  they  should  cut  in  smooth, 
firm  pieces;  add  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of 
paprika  to  the  prunes,  cut  in  lengthwise 
strips,  and  to  one-fourth  a  pound  of  pecan- 
nut  meats,  cut  in  three  pieces,  each.  Beat 
one  cup  of  double  cream  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice  until  firm 
throughout.  Mix  three-fourths  of  it  with 
the  prunes  and  nuts.  Arrange  on  lettuce 
leaves,  decorate  with  rest  of  beaten  cream 
and  nuts  and  strips  of  prune. 
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Cornmeal  Muffins 

Sift  together  three-fourths  a  cup  of 
cornmeal,  one-fourth  a  cup  of  potato 
flour,  one  cup  of  wheat  flour,  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  four  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder.  Beat  one  egg:  add  one  cup 
of  sweet  milk  and  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  melted  shortening  and  stir  into  the 
dry  ingredients.  Bake  in  a  hot,  well- 
greased  muffin  pan  about  twenty-five 
minutes.     This  will  make  seven  muffins, 


When  doubled  in  bulk,  it  is  ready  for  the 
oven. 

Little  Plum  Puddings 

Pour  one  cup  of  scalded  milk  over  one 
pint  of  bread  crumbs,  taken  from  the 
center  of  a  stale  loaf  of  bread;  when  cool, 
add  three-fourths  a  cup  of  sugar,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  beaten  together,  then  one-half  a 
pound  of  suet,  mixed  with  one-half  a  cup 
of  chopped  almonds,  one-half  a  pound  of 
currants  and  one-half  a  pound  of  seeded 


FLUTED-CRUST  BREAD 


shape  and  size  of  an  ear  of  corn,  or  one 
dozen  muffins  of  ordinary  size. 

Fluted-Crust  Bread 

Scald  one  cup  and  one  half  of  milk. 
Pour  into  a  bowl  and  add  one  tablespoon- 
ful  and  one  half  of  sugar,  one  table- 
spoonful  and  one  half  of  shortening,  and 
three-fourths  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
When  cooled  to  a  lukewarm  tempera- 
ture, add  one-third  a  compressed  yeast 
cake,  softened  and  mixed  with  one-third 
a  cup  of  lukewarm  water;  then  stir  in 
about  four  cups  and  one-half  of  flour. 
Knead,  set  to  rise  overnight.  Next 
morning  cut  down  the  dough  and  fill  the 
lower  half  of  a  fluted-crust  bread   pan. 


raisins;  lastly,  add  one-third  a  teaspoon- 
ful, each,  of  cloves  and  mace  and  one 
teaspoonful,  each,  of  cinnamon  and  nut- 
meg; then  fold  in  the  whites  of  four  eggs, 
beaten  stiff.  Pour  into  buttered  indi- 
vidual moulds  and  steam  one  hour.  This 
recipe  makes  twelve  little  puddings. 
Serve  with  hard  sauce. 

Plum  Pudding  Sundaes 

Add  to  a  quart  of  rich  cream  one  cup 
of  sugar  and  two  ounces  of  chocolate, 
scraped  or  broken  and  cooked  to  a  smooth 
paste  in  one-half  a  cup  of  water.  Freeze 
until  mushy;  then  add  from  one  to  two 
cups  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
steamed   and   chopped   figs,   raisins,   and 
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CHRISTMAS  HOLLY  CAKE 


almonds  or  walnuts  ground  fine  and 
sprinkled  with  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  continue  freezing  until  mixture 
is  stiff.  At  serving-time  pour  over  each 
individual  mound  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
any  red  fruit  juice,  cooked  with  sugar  to 
a  syrupy  consistency  and  garnish  each 
with  a  wee  sprig  of  holly. 

Christmas  Holly  Cake 

Cream  one-half  a  cup  of  shortening; 
add,  gradually,  one  cup  of  sugar,  two 
egg-yolks,  beaten  light;  then  add,  alter- 
nately, one  half  a  cup  of  milk  and  one 
cup  and  a  half  of  flour,  sifted  with  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Lastly, 
beat  in  two  egg-whites,  beaten  very  light, 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract. 
Bake  in  tube  pan  for  forty-five  minutes. 
Cover  with  boiled  frosting  and  ornament 


top    and    sides    of    cake    with    angelica 
holly  leaves  and  berries. 

Rosettes 

Beat  two  eggs  slightly.  Add  one  tea- 
spoonful of  sugar,  one-fourth  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  one  cup  of  milk  and  one  cup 
of  flour.  Screw  the  handle  Into  the 
rosette  iron  and  put  iron  into  hot  fat. 
When  thoroughly  heated  dip  into  the 
batter,  not  letting  the  batter  come  over 
the  top  of  the  Iron.  Return  It  to  the  hot 
fat,  thoroughly  covering  the  Iron,  for 
thirty  seconds,  then  shake  off  fat,  remove 
to  plate  and  take  off  the  rosette  with  a 
clean  cloth. 

Little  Christmas  Cakes 

Cut  small  cakes  from  a  sheet  of  pound 
cake.     Beat  white  of  egg  only  enough  to 
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LITTLE  CHRISTMAS   CAKES 


make  it  more  liquid  and  mix  it  with  a 
little  sugar.  Brush  over  the  surface  of 
the  little  cakes  with  this  mixture  and 
allow  them  to  stand  until  the  next  day  to 
dry  out.     The  best  of  all  icings  is 

Fondant 

which  is  also  the  basis  of  all  French  cream 
candies.  Set  over  the  fire  and  stir  until 
boiling  begins,  two  cups  of  sugar  and  half 
a  cup  of  water.  Then  remove  the  spoon 
and  in  a  few  moments,  with  the  hand 
dipped  in  cold  water,  brush  down  the 
sides  of  the  saucepan,  to  remove  any 
grains  of  sugar  that  may  have  been 
thrown  up  in  boiling.  Cover  and  let 
■cook  about  five  minutes.  Now  add  one- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar; 
put  the  thermometer  into  the  syrup,  and 
let   cook   until   the   temperature   rises   to 


240°  F.  When  the  sugar  is  done,  turn  it 
on  to  a  large  platter,  lightly  dampened 
with  water  or  rubbed  over  with  the  best 
grade  of  olive  oil.  Let  stand  undis- 
turbed until  a  dent  can  be  made  in  the 
surface,  then  work  the  candy  back  and 
forth,  with  a  silver  knife,  to  a  white, 
smooth,  soft,  creamy  paste.  While  the 
paste  is  still  soft  and  warm  gather  to- 
gether and  knead  for  a  few  minutes  with 
the  hands,  then  press  into  a  bowl  and 
cover  closely  with  confectioners'  paper. 
Store  in  a  cool  place.  After  twenty-four 
hours  it  is  ready  for  use.  (If  the  fondant 
be  granular  repeat  the  whole  process, 
using  the  same  paste  and  adding  to  it 
one-half  a  cup  of  cold  water.)  To  pre- 
pare for  icing,  put  fondant  into  the  upper 
part  of  a  double-boiler,  set  over  hot 
water;   add  a  few  drops  of  hot  water,  and 
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such  flavoring  as  is  desired  and  beat 
while  it  melts.  Tint  if  desired.  Take 
cake  to  be  dipped  on  a  fork  and  lower  in 
fondant  to  almost  the  depth  of  the  cake. 
Remove  from  fondant,  invert,  and  slip 
from  fork.  Decorate  with  nuts  or  candies 
or  both. 

Bavarian  Schnee  Wandeln 

(CHRISTMAS  CAKES) 

(These    cakes,    to    be    perfect,    must]  have    the 
ingredients  weighed.), 

Cream  together  four  ounces  of  butter 
and  five  of  sugar.  Add  three  ounces  of 
sifted  pastry  flour,  and  beat  in,  gradually, 
the  whites  of  five  eggs,  beaten  as  stiff"  as 
possible.  Now  beat  the  whole  together 
until  the  mass  is  as  light  and  white  as 
snow.  Have  ready  a  dozen  small  patty 
pans,  lightly  greased  and  then  floured; 
half  fill  each  with  the  batter,  then  spread 
over  it  a  spoonful  of  any  fine  preserve, 
and  cover  with  another  spoonful  of 
batter.  Bake  carefully  in  a  rather  hot 
oven;  serve  the  little  cakes  in  inverted 
form,  first  brushing  over  with  sugar  syrup 
and  then  dusting  lightly  with  rather 
coarse  crystallized  sugar. 

Pecan-and-PineappIe  Cake 

Cream  together  one  cup  of  buttei;  and 
two  of  sugar;  add  two  cups  of  flour,  sifted 
with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder, 
and  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
one-half  a  cup  of  milk.  Lastly,  beat  in 
the  stiff-beaten  whites  of  six  eggs.  Bake 
at  once  in  layers.  To  make  the  filling 
put  two  cups  of  shelled  pecans  through 
the  nut-chopper,  and  mix  these  with  one 
cup  of  shredded  pineapple.  Stir  together 
the  unbeaten  whites  of  two  eggs  with 
enough  powdered  sugar  to  make  a  thick 
paste,  and  mix  with  this  the  nuts  and 
pineapple.  Use  the  mixture  for  both 
filling  and  icing  the  cake,  and  garnish 
the  top  with  halves  of  whole  pecans 
arranged  in  a  border  while  the  icing  is 
soft. 


Turban  of  Prunes 

Soak  one  pound  and  one-half  of  prunes 
overnight  in  water  to  cover,  and  cook 
next  day  in  the  same  water  until  soft. 
Drain,  remove  the  stones,  measure  the 
water  and  add  to  it  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  gelatine, 
previously  softened  in  cold  water  to  every 
cup  of  the  liquid.  Dip  each  prune  into 
this,  place  a  blanched  almond  (or  a 
prune  kernel,  stoned  and  blanched)  on 
the  outside  of  each,  and  apply  in  rows  to 
the  inside  of  a  ring  mold.  When  hard 
fill  in  with  the  liquid,  to  which  a  little  red 
coloring  matter  has  been  added.  When 
ready  to  serve  turn  out  on  a  pretty  dish 
and  fill  the  center  with  whipped  cream, 
garnished  with  candied  cherries  and 
angelica. 

Chocolate  Marshmallow  Cream 
Roll 

Gradually  beat  one  cup  of  sugar  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cocoa  into  four  eggs 
beaten  light  without  separating.  Beat 
in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter: 
then  fold  in  one  cup  of  flour,  in  which  one 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  has  been 
mixed.  Bake  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Turn  on  a  cloth,  trim  off  the  crisp  edges 
on  the  four  sides,  spread  with  marsh- 
mallow  filling  and  roll  like  a  jelly  roll; 
roll  in  the  cloth  and  let  stand  half  an  hour 
or  longer.  Spread  confectioner's  choco- 
late frosting  over  the  top  of  the  cake. 

Marshmallow  Filling 

Set  one-fourth  pound  fresh  marsh- 
mallows  to  heat  and  soften  in  a  double 
boiler.  Melt  one  cup  granulated  sugar 
in  one-fourth  cup  of  boiling  water  and 
cook  to  240°  F.  (soft-ball  stage).  Pour 
in  a  fine  stream  on  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
beaten  light,  beating  constantly  mean- 
while; add  the  melted  marshmallows  and 
continue  to  beat  until  smooth;  add  the 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract. 


Seasonable  Menus  for  Week  in  December 


Breakfast 

Grapefruit 

Scrambled  Bacon  and  Canned  Corn 

Parker  House  Rolls  (reheated) 

Waffles  Maple  Syrup  Coffee 

Dinner 

Shrimp  Okra  Gumbo 

Leg  of  Pork,  Roasted  Mashed  Potato 

Dutch  Cabbage  Apple  Rings 

Turban  of  Prunes 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Celeried  Oysters  Toasted  Crackers 

Waldorf  Salad  Chocolate 

Ginger  Cookies 


Breakfast 


Gluten  Grits 

Broiled  Bacon 
Dry  Toast 


Baked  Apples 
Creamed  Potatoes 
Coffee 


Luncheon 

Omelet  Celestine  French  Fried  Potatoes 

Apple  Tapioca  Tea 

Dinner 

Cold  Roast  Beef  (sliced  thin) 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes 

Macaroni  with  Tomatoes  and  Cheese 

Creamed  Turnips  Spinach 

Hot  Apple  Pie 

Coffee 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Top  Milk 

Stewed  Figs 

Corned  Beef  Hash  Rye  Muffins 

Doughnuts  Coffee 


Luncheon 

Spinach  Souffle,  PulIed'Bread 

Apples  Baked  with  Almonds,  Whipped  Cream 

Tea 


Dinner 

Rib  Roast  of  Beef  Franconia  Potatoes 

Squash  Sweet  Pickle  Jelly 

Cole  Slaw 

Chocolate  Cottage  Pudding,  Foamy  Sauce 


Breakfast 

Wheat  Cereal  Stewed  Raisins 

Broiled  Ham  Spider  Corn  Cake 

Buckwheat  Griddle-cakes  Coffee 


Date  Loaf  Cake 


Luncheon 

Welsh  Rabbit 

Dinner 


Cocoa 


Shoulder  of  Lamb        Hashed  Brown  Potatoes 

Baked  Bananas,  Sultana  Raisin  Sauce 

Cauliflower,  Hollandaise  Sauce 

Mince  Pie,  Cottage  Cheese 

Coffee  (half  cups) 


Breakfast 

Quaker  Oats,  Dates,  Thin'Cream 
Riced^Potato 


Yeast  Rolls 


Coffee 


Luncheon 

Pork  (cold  roast)  Sliced  Thin,'  Baked  Potatoes 
Gingerbread  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Boiled  Fish,  Egg  Sauce  Boiled  Potatoes 

Tomato_Curry,  Pickles  Buttered  Onions 

Acadian  Apple  Custard 


Breakfast 

Oranges 

Salt  Codfish  Balls  Toasted  Brown  Bread 

Glazed  Currant  Buns  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Succotash  Cheese  Souffle 

Entire  Wheat  Bread 
Stewed  Apricots  Wafers  Tea 


Dinner 

Fish,  Baked  and  Stuffed  Potato  Balls 

Caper-and-Pickle  Sauce      Philadelphia  Relish 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Creamed  Squash 

Indian  Pudding,  Cream 

Coffee 


Breakfast 

Tokay  Grapes 

Dried  Beef,  Creamed  Toast 

Fried  Mush,  Caramel  Syrup 

Coffee 


Luncheon 

Potato  Salad  Cold  Ham 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Canned  Pears         Macaroons 

Tea 
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Dinner 

Broiled  Hamburg  Steak 

Lyonnaise  Potatoes 

Stewed  Lima  Beans 

Cold  Spinach,  Salad  Dressing 

Pineapple  Sherl>et 


Menus  for  Special  Occasions 


FORMAL  DINNERS  FOR  DECEMBER 

I 

Canapes 

Red  Currant  Soup 


Roast  Turkey 

Cranberry  Frappe 
Venison  Steak 


Oyster  Patties 

Creamed  Chestnuts 
Celery 
Potato  Croquettes 
Romaine-and-Orange  Salad 
Raspberry  Ice  Cream  Christmas  Cakes 

Bonbons  Raisins  Nuts 

Coffee  • 


I 


II 

Grapefruit  Cocktail 

Christmas  Consomme 

Truffled  Fish  Mousse,  Hollandaise  Sauce 

Hot-House  Cucumbers,  French  Dressing 

Roast  Goose,  Apple  Sauce 

Mashed  Potatoes  Brussels  Sprouts 

Mayonnaise  of  Chicken  and  Celery  (Pimiento  Garnish) 

Plum  Pudding  Peach  Melba 

Crackers  Cheese  Coffee 


CHRISTMAS  SPREAD  FOR  CHILDREN  (One  O'Clock) 

Salpicon  of  Oranges,  Pineapple  and  Cherries  in  Glass  Cups 

Lamb  Broth  with  Macaroni  Dolls 

Roast  Turkey,  Cranberry  Jelly 

Sweet  Potatoes  Glace  Creamed  Onions 

Celery-and-Apple  Salad 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  Strawberry  Sauce 

Bonbons  Lollypops  Raisin  Turtles 

Salted  Nuts  Ginger  Ale 


FORMAL  HIGH  TEA  (Guests) 


I 


Scalloped  Oysters 

Olives  Salted  Nuts 

French  Rolls  Galantine  of  Turkey 

Rice  Croquettes  Currant  Jelly 

Macaroon  Ice  Cream 

Marrons  Glace  Little  Cakes 

Coffee 


II 


Spanish  Christmas  Soup 

Cold  Roast  Chicken,  Yeast  Rolls 

Tomato  Jelly  with  Celery-and-Nut  Salad 

Frozen  Pudding 

Fruit  Cake  Macaroons 

Coft'ee 
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At  Breakfast 

By  Florence  L.  Tucker 

Good-Breeding  Is  the  Bulwark  of  Safety  Nowhere  So  Much  as  at  Table 
IN  Compelling  Consideration  for  Others  It  Safeguards  Digestion 


IS  breakfast  a  pleasant  meal? 
And  who  thinks  why,  or  why  not, 
each  one  should  brmg  to  table  what 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  called  a  "morn- 
ing face"?  Ordinary  good  manners  de- 
mand it.  certainly,  but  there  is  a 
weightier  reason  —  grouchiness  creates 
poison  and  indigestion. 

Twenty  years  ago  how  many  health 
magazines  had  we?  Ten  years  ago  how 
many  publications  devoted  space  to 
what  should  be  fed  the  human  animal? 
Perhaps  they  were  not  needed  so  much 
then;  stomachs  were  a  different  proposi- 
tion with  our  forbears,  —  those  of  us  who 
are  gray-haired  can  even  remember  our 
own  conquests  with  fried  ham  and  hot 
batter  breads.  But  modern  tension  has 
refined  the  machinery  until,  if  we  feed  the 
up-to-date  stomach  what  it  cannot  handle, 
we  do  it  at  our  peril. 

Further  than  that,  it  is  not  just  the 
food  we  have  to  consider,  but  the  thought 
served  with  it;  for  many  times  digestion 
is  dependent  not  so  much  on  its  own  ap- 
paratus as  on  the  tongue  —  the  tongue  of 
some  one  else.  Cheerful  speech,  provoca- 
tive of  smiles  and  pleasant  frame  of 
mind,  sets  the  friendly  "juices"  con- 
tentedly to  work,  and  bread  strengthens 
man's  heart,  as  the  psalmist  puts  it,  as 
well  as  his  body.  But  acrid  words,  dis- 
agreeable temper,  furnish  a  poison,  in  its 
action  as  potent.  An  abnormally  deli- 
cate stomach,  taking  food  accompanied 
by  domestic  stir-up,  will  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  develop  distension  and  hard- 


ness with  pain,  or  worse,  a  sort  of  coma 
A  normal  person  would  conceive  this  dif- 
ficult of  belief,  but  to  the  physically 
sensitive  it  is  actual  experience. 

It  is  absolutely  amusing  how  afraid,  we 
are  of  each  other  in  this  world.  A  woman 
we  have  known  always  has  for  twenty- 
five  years  played  (or  preyed)  upon  the 
digestion  of  her  family  till  now  they  have 
none;  her  temper  is  so  certain  they  know 
what  to  count  on;  when  the  fire  burns, 
words  but  fan  the  conflagration,  so  words 
are  held  back;  and  when  temper  is 
quiescent  the  situation  is  too  good  to, 
disturb.  So  this  woman  possibly  has 
never  realized  the  full  extent  of  what  she 
has  done;  no  one  would  dare  tell  her! 
And  she  is  still  going  on,  serving  her  meals 
and  her  acid  spirit  together,  and  seeing 
her  family  with  downcast  faces  leave 
the  table  to  seek  the  medicine  chest  in 
quest  of  something  to  get  them  rid  of  the 
food  she  has  just  given  them. 

Conservation,  like  charity,  begins  at 
home;  if  it  does  not  it  tears  down  while 
it  builds.  We  are  all  obsessed  by  the  idea 
of  outside  interest;  we  must  get  out  of 
the  house  as  promptly  as  possible^  to 
some  sociological  or  civic  or  community 
service  —  just  anything  to  let  us  feel  we 
are  in  the  swim  of  activity.  If  breakfast 
is  a  scramble,  hurried  through  with  im- 
patience, no  one  with  time  for  thought 
for  anything  but  getting  some  food,  how 
fit  do  the  workers  go  forth  to  the  day*s 
work  ? 

A  very  efficient  physio-therapist  just 
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returned  from  over-seas  service  said  the 
other  day,  "I  don't  think  the  home 
ought  to  hold  the  woman ;  if  she  is  capable, 
let  her  follow  her  calling  — •  but  somebody 
must  be  there  to  make  the  home.^'  Ay, 
there  it  is!  And  there's  the  failure  or 
success  of  those  who  work  —  it  depends 
upon  the  some  one  at  home.  The  house- 
mother who  plans  her  proper  breakfast 
served  on  time,  and  so  controls  that  it  is 
a  cheerful  meal,  sends  her  workers  out 
equipped  and  ready.  A  proper  meal 
does  not  just  happen;  it  is  the  result  of 
thought,  of  time,  of  labor  and  pains,  and 
of  something  else  —  a  mental  adjustment 
that  achieves  the  end  unto  which  it  was 
planned,  the  nourishing  of  the  family; 
then,  the  mother,  her  food  well  prepared, 
must  have  herself  in  poise,  must  be  able 
to  ward  off  any  little  accident,  such  as 
petty  word  or  mood  in  any  one,  and  steer 
the  meal  through  pleasant  courses.  And 
is  not  sending  husband  ^nd  boys  and 
girls  to  the  day's  duty  ready  for  it.  con- 
tributing far  more  in  the  aggregate  to 
the  day  than  the  one  more  individual 
unready  hand  could  .^  For  where  break- 
fast is  a  hurried,  unthought-out  meal, 
and  mother  scrambles  out  at  eight 
['o'clock  with  the  rest,  is  it  conceivable 
that  she  is  serving  better  this  way,  and 
that  the  world's  gain  will  be  greater  for 
the  one  more  in  number.? 

As  we  are  learning  to  use  our  hands 
more  than  ever  we  have  done,  so  have  we 
come  to  wider  mental  realizations,  among 
them  the  real  positron  and  value  of  the 
home-worker.  "They  also  serve  who 
seefn  to  stand  and  wait,"  may  be  a  better 
reading  of  the  immortal  line  just  now. 
And  certainly  it  were  a  juster  valuation, 
for  too  long  has  the  home-maker  been 
rated  a  non-producer;  and  not  until  we 
justly  compute  her  contribution  to  the 
world's  work  will  women  be  willing  longer 
to  give  themselves  as  they  must  to  the 
duty  of  preparing  those  who  find  their 
work  outside.  And  how  many  stop  to 
consider  that  there  can  be  no  solid  foun- 
dation of  preparedness  in  individuals 
where  the  body  is  not  fed  and  cheered.'* 


But  unless,  the  position  of  home-maker 
is  duly  regarded  and  appraised,  can 
women  be  expected  to  continue  to 
"stand  and  wait".?  There  is  too  little 
of  the  glory  and  eclat  of  these  stirring 
times. 

And  if  one  has  not  thought  far  enough 
to  know  that  the  woman  who  can  properly 
feed  us  and  keep  us  pleasant  through 
breakfast  is  the  member  of  the  family 
with  the  gray  matter,  he  has  not  used 
what  mind  he  had.  It  takes  the  sixth 
sense  to  keep  our  ordinary  five  within 
bounds  of  politeness  and  good  temper 
early  in  the  morning.  And  did  you  ever 
think,  it  is  not  alone  a  matter  of  finesse 

—  it  involves  strain  on  the  sixth-senser.? 
In   our   home,  though  we  are   a   busy 

household,  no  members  must  hurry  early 
away.  So  breakfast  is  our  favorite  meal 
for  inviting  a  guest,  especially  during  the 
season  that  the  roses  are  in  bloom.  One 
spring  morning,  asking  a  young  friend  to 
meet  a  distinguished  connection  of  her 
own  house,  we  registered  a  failure  doleful 
to  recall.  From  the  moment  of  her 
arrival  she  took  the  floor  and  held  it,  and 
when  she  had  gone  our  guest's  only 
remark  was,  "Well,  our  young  cousin 
enjoyed  herself!"     And  how  bad  we  felt! 

—  for  we  were  fond  of  her,  and  had  wished 
her  to  make  a  good  impression. 

It  is  just  as  a  woman  was  heard  to 
remark  the  other  day:  "It  is  only  right 
that  we  should  protect  our  friends 
against  themselves.  Do  not  let  them 
go  away  giddy  with  their  own  clatter, 
and  wishing  they  had  not  said  this  or 
that.  Had  we  talked  more,  they  might 
not  have  been  led  into  indiscreet  words 
and  irrelevances.  Certainly  silence  were 
as  much  to  be  avoided  as  over-talking, 
and  the  tact  of  the  hostess  must  relieve 
one  as  well  as  control  the  other." 

But  we  had  to  confess,  on  the  occasion 
of  "our  young  cousin's"  visit,  the  hostess 
failed,  for  she  was  not  allowed  to  put  in. 
And  if  that  carefully  planned  breakfast 
was  a  feast  of  nourishment  for  any  one 
who  partook  of  it,  it  must  have  been 
"young    cousin,"     whose     usual     heavy 
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weight  gave  no  appearance  of  loss,  while 
we  were  positively  wasted  and  thin  with 
disappointment — and  uncomfortableness. 

Conversation  is  give  and  take;  and 
for  the  meal  to  be  a  success  there  should 
be  conversation  —  not  the  holding  forth 
of  one  brilliant  talker  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  one  else  present.  Do  you  not 
know  that  guest  who,  absorbed  in  her 
own  flights,  helps  herself  to  the  dish  as 
it  reaches  her,  sets  it  down  with  no 
thought  of  her  neighbor,  and  goes  right 
on?  And  to  get  that  dish  started  again 
is  something  of  a  problem,  for  she  does 
not  like  to  be  interrupted  in  her  ceaseless 
flow. 

But  take  them  all  in  all,  guests  are 
pretty  well  behaved  —  we  do  very  well 
ourselves  when  there  is  company;  — 
the  breakfast  that  must  be  taken  with 
concern  is  the  one  that  brings  the  family 
daily  together,  and  should  furnish  a 
wholesome,  cheerful  starter  for  each  one's 
work.  We  allow  ourselves  liberties  with 
our  own  family;  if  we  feel  cross,  we  are 
frankly  cross,  and  to  remain  glum  when 
some  one  essays  a  pleasantry  is  the  sacred 
privilege  of  family  life.  That  is  what 
family  and  home  are  for — 'to  afford  us 
.a  place  to  be  our  real  selves.  Of  all 
times  and  places  it  is  breakfast  we  are 
best  not  left  to  ourselves.  We  had  a 
friend  in  years  gone  who  had  a  pleasant 
little  custom  gratefully  remembered;  she 
used  sometimes  to  appear  at  table  with 
3.  joke  or  an   amusing  little   picture   to 


excite  merriment,  and  it  was  wonderfully- 
effective;  the  intent  that  prompted  the 
little  deed  was  so  wholesome  and  kindly 
it  warmed  all  hearts  at  once. 

Funny  thing,  how  hearts  will  warm  at 
ever  so  slight  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
somebody  —  just  anybody.  We  are  not 
such  a  bad  lot,  if  some  one  will  but  gently 
lead  us.  But  it  is  like  locking  the  house 
door  at  night  —  it  cannot  be  left  to  just 
whoever  may  think  of  it;  somebody  must 
be  responsible. 

And  some  one  is  responsible;  —  per- 
haps we  do  not  stop  to  think  who,  any 
more  than  before  the  war  we  never  gave 
a  second  thought  to  the  sugar  that 
sweetened  the  morning  cup.  That 
Mother  should  see  that  the  breakfast 
is  just  as  it  ought  to  be  to  suit  everybody 
— •  tea  for  one,  cocoa  for  another,  and  for 
the  rest  coffee;  soft  eggs  for  Father, 
medium  for  Daughter,  while  Son  will 
scorn  anything'but  an  "Adam  and  Eve"; 
the  table  attractive,  the  atmosphere  kept 
clear.  That  Mother  should  see  to  these 
things  is  just  Mother. 

And  Mother,  in  her  imposed  self- 
forgetfulness,  but  half  realizes  herself 
the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  her  devo- 
tion and  sacrifice.  Having  sent  her 
family  out  cheerful  and  fit,  with  nothing 
to  interfere  with  digestion,  their  health 
safeguarded,  she  may  heave  a  sigh  as 
she  takes  up  the  day's  work  but  just 
begun.  But  she  smiles,  too,  —  for  she 
knows  it  was  worth  while. 


An  Adventure  in  Vegetarianism 

By  Jeannette  Young  Norton 


TO  the  confirmed  meat-eater's  idea  of 
culinary  comfort  the  vegetarian  has 
a  pretty  slow  time  of  it,  especially  on  high 
days  and  holidays.  Feasting  becomes  a 
habit,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  more  the  meat 
eaters  eat,  the  more  they  want  to  eat. 

Who    shall    say    whether    too    hearty 
feeding   is    a   form   of   debauchery,   or   a 


horribly  near  approach  to  gluttony.^  We 
will  leave  the  question  to  the  advanced 
food  economist  to  decide.  The  vegeta- 
rian eats  to  repletion,  but  never  over- 
feeds for  the  simple  reason  that  his  food 
seems  to  satisfy  the  appetite  more  quickly 
than  animal  food  and  overfeeding  is 
impossible. 
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Whether  meat-eaters  are  more  material 
in  mind,  grosser  in  appetite  and  more 
irascible  in  temperament  than  the  vegeta- 
rians is  another  point  for  scientists  to 
enlighten  us  upon.  It  is  the  general 
impression  among  modern  thinkers,  how- 
ever, that  the  bloodless  diet  results  in 
strong,  healthy  bodies,  great  powers  of 
endurance,  good  resistance  against  dis- 
ease, clear  heads  for  brain  work,  freedom 
from  nervous  disorders,  and  a  higher  form 
of  spiritualization.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  interesting  thought  material,  and  for 
many  of  us  inspiring  enough  to  encourage 
an  adventure  in  vegetarianism,  as  our 
next  thrilling  sensation. 

It  is  quite  as  necessary  to  balance  the 
vegetable  diet,  as  it  is  the  meat  diet,  a 
fact  the  recruit  fails  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, so  soon  votes  it  a  failure  and 
returns  to  the  mixed  diet  of  his  fore- 
fathers. Proper  cooking  and  seasoning 
of  vegetables  is,  also,  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

A  meat-eater  would  likely  have  the 
same  experience  did  he  attempt  to  eat 
meat  three  times  a  day,  and  meat  only, 
poorly  cooked  and  inadequately  seasoned. 

One  thing  has  been  proven  conclusively 
in  this  diet  question,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  a  vegetarian,  once  launched  and 
established  on  his  diet  of  garden  products, 
rarely,  if  ever,  returns  to  the  fold  of  the 
meat-eaters  again. 

To  have  a  festive  dinner  on  vegetables 
does  not  seem  possible  to  those  who  are 
looking  forward  eagerly  to  their  own 
favorite  pieces  of  the  national  bird,  and 
the  vision  of  a  boiled  cabbage  reposing 
on  the  center  of  the  old  turkey  platter 
draws  forth  much  derisive  laughter.  If 
they  might  see,  and  taste,  the  following 
dinner,  however,  it  is  safe  to  say  the 
laugh  would  be  on  the  other  side. 

First  the  menu,  and  then  the  recipes 
for  the  dishes  it  contains,  will  relieve  the 
mind  of  the  hostess,  young  or  old,  from 
all  responsibility  of  planning  the  foods 
herself  and  leave  her  free  to  work  out  her 
table  decorations.  Every  housekeeper 
wants  her  table  to   be   as   attractive   as 


possible  to  the  eye,  as  her  food  is  to  the 
taste,  and  it  takes  artistic  feeling,  coupled 
with  a  knack  of  doing  things  of  this  sort 
well,  to  achieve  the  happy  result. 

By  way  of  a  suggestion,  why  not  con- 
sider the  holly  star  table .?  This  is  attract- 
ive in  appearance,  not  difficult  to  accom- 
plish, and  inexpensive,  or  less  expensive 
than  flowers  are  at  Christmas  time. 
Cover  the  table  with  the  usual  white 
damask  cloth.  Place  in  the  center  a 
large,  seven-pointed,  flat  star,  made  of 
holly,  showing  a  lot  of  the  berries.  At 
each  point  of  the  star  set  a  candlestick, 
holding  a  red  candle  and  a  holly  shade. 
In  the  little  spaces  between  lay  small  red 
stockings,  silk  or  net,  containing  sou- 
venir gifts  for  the  guests. 

Beside  each  place  set  a  tiny  market 
basket  filled  with  Marzepan  vegetables; 
the  card  tied  with  red  ribbons  at  the  top 
forms  the  '  place  card.  Red  apples  of 
papier  mache  may  be  filled  with  salted 
nuts  and  laid  beside  the  baskets.  Red- 
banded  china,  if  it  can  be  managed,  adds 
to  and  heightens  the  color  scheme.  Be 
liberal  in  garnishing  the  dishes  with 
greenery  and  wee  bits  of  holly  where 
appropriate.  A  large  red  rose,  or  paper 
holly  ball,  suspended  above  the  table  and 
filled  with  favors,  released  by  pulling  on 
the  satin  ribbons  floating  below,  is  a 
pretty  addition,  but  not  a  necessity  to 
the  festivities. 

Menu 

Fruit  Cocktail 
Brazilnut  Soup,  Croutons 
Artichoke  Oysters,  Tartare  Sauce 
Walnut  Loaf  Turkish  Eggplant 

Asparagus         Baked  Mashed  Potato 
Grapefruit-and-Cabbage  Salad 
Toasted  Crackers  and  Cheese 
Plum  Puddmg  Cofi"ee 

The  fruit  cocktails,  made  of  all  fruits 
in  season,  or  rather  in  market,  are  made 
in  the  usual  way  and  should  be  well 
chilled. 

Brazilnut  Soup.  Shell  and  skin  one 
pound  of  Brazilnuts,  then  run  them 
through    the    food-chopper,   or    nut-mill. 
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Add  a  sliced  Spanish  onion,  a  small  cup 
of  chopped  celery,  a  half  red  pepper, 
freed  from  seeds,  and  two  quarts  of  water. 
Boil  gently,  but  steadily,  for  two  hours, 
then  add  a  quart  of  hot  milk,  seasoning 
and  thickening  slightly  with  a  little  butter 
and  flour  rubbed  to  a  paste  When  done 
strain  into  the  tureen  and  serve  croutons 
with  the  soup. 

Artichoke  Oysters.  Pare  and  boil  Jeru- 
salem or  Chinese  artichokes  until  tender. 
Slice  in  thick  slices,  dip  in  a  good  t^^ 
batter  and  fry  in  hot  nut  butter.  When 
done  drain  and  serve  on  a  napkin  with 
tartare  sauce. 

Walnut  Loaf.  Mix  a  half-pint  of  fine 
bread  crumbs  with  a  half-pint  of  ground 
or  chopped  walnut  meats.  Make  a 
white  sauce  of  one  ounce  of  butter,  one 
ounce  of  flour  and  a  cup  of  milk.  When 
done  add  two  dessertspoons  of  cream  to 
the  nut  mixture,  beating  it  well,  then  stir 
in  the  sauce.  One  hour  before  serving 
beat  thoroughly  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
and  stir  into  the  mixture,  adding  pepper, 
salt  and  a  teaspoon  of  sugar.  Pour  into 
a  lightly  buttered  mould  and  bake  or 
steam  a  half  hour.  Unmould  and  serve 
with  a  smooth,  well-seasoned  tomato 
sauce,  made  not^too  thick. 

Turkish  Eggplant.  Trim  the  end  of  a 
large  eggplant  and  cut  it  in  half  length- 
wise. With  a  sharp  spoon  hollow  out  the 
centers  and  chop  them  fine  with  one 
onion,  a  little  celery  and  two  tablespoons 
of  pine  nuts.  Add  two  tablespoons  of 
fine  crumbs,  pepper,  salt  and  a  beaten 
t^^.  Fill  the  shells  with  the  mixture, 
after  oiling  them  inside  and  out,  and  bake 
until  the  eggplant  is  tender  when  tried 
with  a  broom  splint.  The  same  tomato 
sauce  may  be  used  over  this  dish,  or  a 


special  drawn-butter  sauce  can  be  made. 
Serve  the  asparagus,  boiled,  drained  and 
dressed  with  melted  butter.  The  potato 
is  mashed,  seasoned,  and  after  adding  a 
small  cup  of  smooth  apple  sauce,  it  is 
put  into  a  buttered  baking  dish,  dusted 
with  crumbs  and  a  little  grated  cheese, 
then  put  in  the  oven  long  enough  to 
brown  it. 

Grapefruit-and-Cabbage  Salad.  Take 
the  pulp,  in  pieces,  from  two  heavy 
grapefruit  and  set  to  drain.  Select  a 
small  cabbage,  remove  outer  leaves  and 
the  heart,  then  chop  as  much  as  is  needed, 
about  three  cups,  not  too  fine.  Add  to 
it  the  grapefruit,  a  fine-chopped  red 
pepper,  a  half-cup  of  chopped  walnut 
meats  and  enough  well-seasoned  mayon- 
naise to  moisten  thesalad.  Servein  lettuce 
leaves  with  toasted  crackers  and  cheese. 

Plum  Pudding.  Mix  one  pound,  each, 
of  bread  crumbs  and  flour  together. 
Add  a  pound  of  well-washed  currants, 
a  pound  of  seeded  raisins,  four  tart  apples, 
pared,  cored  and  chopped  fine,  two  ounces 
of  chopped  candied  peel,  a  tablespoon  of 
mixed  spices,  a  teaspoon  of  ground 
ginger,  half  a  nutmeg,  a  half-cup  of 
chopped  nuts,  a  half-pound  of  sugar  and 
six  beaten  eggs.  Rub  into  the  flour  and 
crumbs  a  half-pound  of  unsalted  butter, 
then  .add  the  other  ingredients  and  mix 
thoroughly.  A  little  vanilla  flavoring, 
or  the  juice  of  an  orange  may  be  added  if 
desired,  also  a  quarter-cup  of  thinly  sliced 
citron.  Turn  the  mixture  into  a  floured 
bag,  leave  enough  room  for  the  pudding 
to  swell,  and  boil  for  eight  hours.  Cool 
and  let  stand  a  few  days,  then  boil  two 
hours  at  time  of  serving.  Use  any  good 
pudding  sauce  or  fruit  juice  over  the 
pudding. 


The  Cheerful  Christmas  Holly 

WHAT  more  brightly  beautiful  tree  else  is  drab  and  sombre  and  so  much  seems 

can  we  find  in  the  winter  wood-  lifeless,  than  that  the  full-blooded,  radi- 

lands  than  the  holly.?     What  more  fitting  ant  holly  should  be  taken  as  an  emblem 

in  its  shining  green  and  scarlet,  where  all  of  immortality? 


THE  CHEERFUL  CHRISTMAS  HOLLY 
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No  wonder  we  bring  its  branches  into 
our  homes  at  Yuletide,  and  think  the 
Christmas  atmosphere  incomplete  with- 
out this  joyous  evergreen.  And  we  are 
perpetuating  a  custom  as  old  as  Chris- 
tianity, itself,  when  we  do  it,  for  the 
earliest  Christians  decorated  their  dwell- 
ings with  holly  at  each  recurring  anni- 
versary of  the  Saviour's  birth. 

Further  back  still,  holly  was  used  as  a 
symbol  of  rejoicing  in  pagan  festivals. 
The  Romans  adorned  their  homes  with 
its  berried  branches  at  the  great  feast  of 
Saturn,  and  the  first  Christians  in  Rome 
were  simply  diverting  the  ancient  heathen 
custom  when  they  made  the  holly  play 
a  symbolic  part  in  the  feast  of  Christmas. 
Better  taste  was  never  shown  in  choos- 
ing an  emblem  of  joy.  For  the  holly 
laughs  aloud  in  the  empty  woods.  How 
the  sun  fills  it  with  light,  where  it  stands 
in  the  leafless  copse!  How  the  firelight 
dances  on  its  rich  green  and  red,  where  it 
entwines  the  pictures  in  the  room  set  for 
the  feast.  Beautiful  in  the  church, 
wreathing  pillars  and  altar  and  font  for 
the  Christmas  morning  gladness. 

In  the  winter  woods  it  has  other  mercies 
than  its  silent  message  of  cheer  and 
aesthetic  delightfulness.  It  provides  a 
safe  and  snug  roost  for  hosts  of  wild  birds. 
It  yields  them  food,  too,  in  the  last  resort 
of  winter  poverty.  Not  till  all  the  other 
wild  berries  have  been  consumed  will  the 
birds  turn  to  the  hollies,  for  the  fruit  of 
the  latter  is  really  unpalatable  to  most  of 
the  feathered  tribe,  and  when  they  do 
attack  it  you  may  know  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  an  extremity. 

Once  the  berries  of  the  holly  were  a 
human  physic.  It  is  scarcely  more  than 
two  hundred  years  since  a  dose  of  berries, 
swallowed  like  pills,  was  supposed  to 
effect  a  cure  for  certain  ailments.  But 
we  can  well  aff"ord  to  discard  the  idea  that 
the  holly  is,  or  ever  was,  of  benefit  to 
mankind  from  the  medicinal  standpoint; 
there  is  so  much  else  in  the  tree  good 
and  pleasing  to  know  and  think  about 
that  it  is  endeared  to  human  hearts 
everlastingly. 


Then  there  is  the  mistletoe,  that 
charming  parasite  of  the  apple,  pear, 
maple,  horse-chestnut  and  many  other 
trees,  but  very  rarely  of  the  oak. 

Here,  again,  ^ve  employ,  in  our  Yule- 
tide  festivities,  a  plant  which  originally 
did  duty  in  heathen  ceremonies.  But  it 
is  not  because  of  this  phase  in  the  history 
of  the  mistletoe  that  we  do  not  introduce 
it  into  the  scheme  of  Christmas  decoration 
in  our  churches. 

Mistletoe  has  come  to  have  a  very 
particular  significance  at  this  season  of 
merriment,  and  its  presence  in  the  church 
might  not  aid  the  spirit  of  devotion. 

The  generally  graceful  growth  of  the 
plant,  with  its  yellow-green  leaves  and 
clustered  pearly  berries,  renders  it  very 
beautiful.  None  the  less  for  its  beauty, 
however,  it  is  a  parasite,  to  be  given  short 
shift  on  any  tree  upon  which  value  is 
set. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  wish  to  grow 
mistletoe,  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  do  so, 
for  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  a  berry 
and  crush  it  into  a  crack  in  a  branch  of 
the  tree  selected,  so  that  some  of  the  tiny 
seeds  are  held  fast.  The  crack  should  be 
on  the  under  side  of  the  branch,  so  that 
the  seeds  be  not  washed  out  by  rain  or 
found  and  eaten  by  hungry  birds. 

The  birds  themselves  are  often  the 
agents  by  which  a  crop  of  mistletoe  is 
spread.  When  they  clean  their  bills  after 
a  feast  of  the  waxen  berries  they  scrape  a 
stray  seed  or  two  on  to  the  branch,  and 
the  deed  is  done,  if  one  seed  finds  a  sure 
lodgment  in  the  bark.  In  three  or  four 
years  there  will  be  a  bush  of  berried 
mistletoe  thriving  on  that  spot. 

But  it  is  after  all  the  radiant  holly  that 
we  love  the  best,  so  brightly  beautiful  it 
seems  to  belong  in  a  special  manner  to  this 
happy  season.  Its  crimson  berries  blend 
with  the  pure  white  of  the  Christmas 
snow,  symbolic  of  love  and  purity  and 
childhood's  innocence.  Thus  Earth  her- 
self puts  on  her  festive  robes  in  honor  of 
this  holy  season,  and  all  nature  seems  to 
rejoice  in  the  birth  of  Christ  the  Lord. 

E.  X.  S. 
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Contributions  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  received, 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


Accepted  items  will  be 


Tea  and  Toast 

THE  jok6  about  the  young  bride  not 
knowing  how  to  boil  water  without 
burning  it  sounds  flat,  but  there  is  more 
point  to  the  joke  than  one  may  suppose. 
For  nothing  so  mars  the  delicacy  of  a  pot 
of  tea  as  poorly,  or  rather,  insufficiently, 
boiled  water. 

There  is  an  old  rhyme  that  goes  some- 
thing like  this: 

"Unless  the  teakettle  boiling  be, 
Filling  the  teapot  spoils  the  tea." 

And  the  same  thing  applies  to  coffee. 
Too  often  the  water  that  is  poured  over 
the  latter  is  boiled  water,  to  be  sure,  but 
not  boiling  water  —  it  has  been  allowed 
to  cool,  and  as  a  result  the  coffee  is 
scarcely  more  than  colored  liquid. 

Afternoon  tea  plays  an  important  role 
in  the  social  life  of  the  day  and  every 
potential  hostess,  if  she  is  wise,  makes  it 
a  point  to  learn  how  to  make  a  cup  of  tea 
par  excellence  —  she  discovers  the  best 
kind  of  tea  to  use  for  a  light  beverage  in 
the  afternoon  and  the  right  kind  of  pot 
to  steep  it  in,  and  the  necessity  of  boiling 
water  afresh  for  every  service. 

But  what  shall  she  serve  with  tea.^ 
She  decides  upon  toast,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  things  that  most  people  never  weary 
of  when  it  is  well  made,  crisp  and  of  tempt- 
ing flavor  and  fine  of  grain.  If  she  has 
mastered  the  art  of  toast-making,  there 
are  a  number  of  delectable  dishes  that 
she  can  concoct  with  it  as  a  basis  — 
Welsh  rabbit,  for  instance,  and  a  club 
sandwich,  etc. 

It  is  the  fine-grained  bread  that  always 


makes  the  best  toast,  and  it  ought  not  be 
cut  into  slices  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick.  Warm  the  bread  thoroughly  before  \ 
actually  toasting  it  —  it  will  make  the 
toast  lighter.  Heat  it  on  one  side  and 
turn  it  before  browning  it.  Notice  how 
the  first  heated  surface  contracts  and  the 
outside  surface  rounds  out  through  this 
drying  of  the  bread. 

Do  not  dry  the  bread  too  slowly,  or  the 
result  will  be  exactly  like  cake,  or  bread 
that  has  been  cooked  by  too  slow  a  fire. 
Singed  bread  is  never  good.  When  the 
bread  is  thoroughly  hot,  but  not  too  dry, 
nor  too  moist,  the  result  is  that  fine, 
delicate  brown  that  is  so  palatable. 

Toast  that  welters  in  butter  is  not 
wholesome,  all  opinions  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Have  the  butter  warm 
and  butter  the  toast  while  hot,  but  do  not 
press  down  the  butter  upon  the  toast, 
unless  the  latter  is  totally  dried  out. 
Then  it  does  not  make  so  much  differ- 
ence. If  you  can  possibly  avoid  it,  do 
not  lay  one  buttered  slice  upon  another. 

To  return  to  tea;  it  has  been  decided 
by  a  jury  of  experts  that  the  best  sort  of 
a  pot  is  the  unglazed  earthenware  type. 
When  making  ready  for  the  tea,  fill  the 
pot  with  hot  water  and  let  stand  while 
boiling  the  water  for  the  tea.  For  each 
cup  allow  one  teaspoonful  of  tea.  For 
sanitary  reasons  the  experienced  housewife 
pours  a  little  boiling  water  over  the  dry 
tea  and  then  pours  it  off  again,  and  then 
adds  the  amount  of  water  required.  Let 
the  boiling  water  and  the  tea  stand  for 
about  five  minutes  and  then  pour  all  the 
tea   from   the  grounds   into  another  hot 
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pot,  if  there  is  to  be  another  serving  "all 
round." 

In  summing  up,  remember  these  items: 
Water  to  be  boiling  must  be  disturbed 
over  its  entire  surface,  the  water  itself 
must  be  galloping  and  this  is  the  only 
temperature  at  which  to  use  the  water. 
The  pot  must  be  hot  and  the  time  of 
drawing  short.  As  for  toast,  dry  bread, 
quick  fires,  and  carefully  applied  butter 
will  give  the  best  results. — j.  w.  w. 


Southern  Art  in  Cooking 
Cabbage 

"Every  man  shall  eat  in  safety  under    his  own 
vine,  where  he  plants." 

ONE  of  our  favorite  and  most  nutri- 
tious vegetables  is  the  cabbage, 
which  is  composed  of:  Proteid,  2.1; 
fat,  .4;  carbohydrates,  5.8;  mineral 
matter,  1.4;    water,  90.3. 

Cabbage  should  be  cooked  rapidly  in 
an  uncovered  vessel,  as  it  contains 
volatile  oil,  and  if  cooked  in  a  covered 
vessel  will  emit  unpleasant  odors. 

Whole  heads  of  cabbage  .  should  be 
cooked  in  boiling  salted  water  for  one 
hour  and  a  half.  Chopped  cabbage  may 
be  cooked  in  less  water  than  the  whole 
heads,  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 

How  to  Cook  Cabbage 

Select  a  firm,  heavy  head  of  cabbage. 
Remove  outside  leaves,  and  cut  up  very 
fine  as  for  slaw.  Put  one  pint  of  water 
in  a  vessel,  one  tablespoonful  of  lard,  salt 
to  taste,  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil.  Put 
the  cabbage  in  and  cook  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes. 

Creamed  Cabbage 

Shred  one-half  of  a  small,  firm  cabbage, 
and  boil  in  clear  water  thirty  minutes. 
Drain  off  water,  add  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk  or  cream, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Make  a  thick- 
ening of  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  a 
little  water,  and  let  cook  a  few  minutes, 
then  mix  in  cabbage. 


Stuffed  Cabbage 

Select  a  nice,  firm  head  of  cabbage; 
scald  with  boiling  water  and  let  stand  for 
half  an  hour,  drain  and  dry  with  a  soft 
cloth.  Take  two  teaspoonfuls  of  rice, 
one-half  a  pound  of  sausage  meat,  a  little 
chopped  onion  and  parsley,  and  mix  well. 
Open  the  center  of  the  cabbage  and  care- 
fully put  in  spoonfuls  of  the  mixture 
between  the  leaves,  until  each  layer  is 
stuflfed.  Press  together,  tie  in  a  cheese- 
cloth bag,  put  in  salted  boiling  water  and 
boil  for  two  hours.  Serve  hot  with  cream 
sauce  and  garnish  with  fried  sausage. 

Boiled  Cabbage 

Remove  outside  leaves  of  a  firm  head 
of  cabbage,  cut  in  quarters,  and  remove 
tough  stalk.  Wash  in  cold  water,  and 
cook  in  an  uncovered  vessel  in  boiling 
salted  water  one  hour  and  one-half. 
Add  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  as 
this  prevents  any  disagreeable  odor  during 
cooking. 

Boiled  cabbage  may  be  seasoned  with 
bacon  or  fat;  or  butter  and  pepper  may 
be  used  if  preferred. 

Hot  Slaw 

Cut  one-half  a  firm,  white  head  of 
cabbage  into  fine  pieces  (it  is  better  to 
shred  it).  Put  in  a  pan  with  one  tea- 
spoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  pepper,  and 
a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Add 
one  teacup  of  vinegar  and  half  a  teacup 
of  water.  Cover  and  cook  until  cabbage 
becomes  tender,  stirring  often. 

Canned  Cabbage 

Select  heavy,  firm  heads  of  cabbage, 
wash,  and  cut  into  fine  pieces,  beginning 
at  the  top  of  cabbage.  To  one  gallon  of 
boiling  water  add  one  cup  of  salt,  put  in 
a  large  stewpan  that  will  hold  at  least 
two  gallons.  Fill  pan  with  cabbage  and 
cook  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Have  glass  fruit  jars  cleaned  and  steril- 
ized ready  to  fill.  Fill  jars  with  cabbage 
and  pack  as  full  as  possible,  and  when  all 
are  filled  put  lids  on  to  protect  the  con- 
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cents,  but  do  not  screw  them  on.  Put 
jars  in  a  tub  or  boiler  of  cold  water  over 
a  hot  fire,  being  careful  to  place  paper, 
cloth  or  strips  of  wood  in  the  bottom  to 
protect  jars  and  keep  them  from  breaking. 
Let  the  water  come  to  a  boil,  and  boil 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  the  boiling 
point  is  reached. 

Remove  jars  from  water  and  fill  each 
jar  nearly  full  of  fresh  boiling  water,  if 
they  are  not  already  full.  Have  paraffine 
wax  melted  and  pour  about  one  table- 
spoonful  on  top  of  water  in  each  jar,  seal 
tight  and  set  aside  until  cool.  Wrap 
jars  in  paper  and  set  away  for  winter  use. 
Cabbage  put  up  by  this  method  will  keep 
indefinitely,  and  will  be  enjoyed  when 
used.  s.  L.  s. 


Ways  of  Giving  Money  at 
Christmas 

IT  is  sometimes  desirable  to  give  money 
as  a  Christmas  present.  Just  how  to 
do  this  delicately  and  kindly  is  worth 
giving  a  little  serious  thought. 

Though  the  thought  may  be  "serious," 
the  results  should  not  be.  The  money- 
gift,  to  be  acceptable,  must  be  wrapped 
up  in  drollery.  Below  are  given  a  few 
original  ways  for  making  such  presents. 

The  Wish-Bone  Lady 

Take  a  chicken  for  turkey)  "lucky- 
bone"  and  make  a  plaited  dress  of  a  one- 
dollar  bill,  or  a  greenback  of  any  denom- 
ination desired.  Let  it  open  in  front  and 
secure  it  around  the  neck  by  means  of 
red  "baby-ribbon."  Draw  a  laughing 
"face"  on  the  tiny  bit  of  the  bone  that 
serves  for  a  head,  and  pin  this  rhyme 
conspicuously  on  the  dolly  somewhere: 

"This  small,  bow-legped  lady- 
Is  Miss  Lucky-bone  O'Crady; 

Her  'heart's'  as  full  of  love  as  it  can  pack! 
Should  you  ever  need  some  money, 
She  will  smile  so  bright  and  sunny, 

And  will  give  the  very  gown  from  off    her 
back." 

Nuts  to  Crack 

With  a  dull  knife  split  the  shells  of  a 


number  of  English  walnuts.  Pick  out  the 
meats,  and  in  their  place  pack  a  small 
coin,  wrapped  in  tinfoil  or  tissue  paper, 
so  as  not  to  rattle.  A  dime,  a  nickel,  a 
small  gold  coin,  or  five  bright  pennies 
will  fit  nicely  into  half  of  the  shell,  and  a 
bit  of  glue  applied  to  the  edges  will  make 
the  other  half  stick  to  it  so  that  no  one 
can  suspect  what  is  inside.  A  handful 
of  these,  mixed  in  with  other  nuts,  which 
have  not  been  tampered  with,  make  a 
great  deal  of  fun  for  a  party  of  young 
folks,  or  indeed  for  any  one,  young  or  old. 
A  little  box  of  such  "doctored"  nuts 
went  to  a  girl  last  Christmas  with  this 
inscription: 

"If  ever  you  are  feeling  blue' 

And  things  seem  out  of  whack, 
Just  go  and  get  a  hammer 

And  give  these  nuts  a  crack; 
It  may  relieve  your  feelings, 

And  won't  hurt  mine  a  bit; 
I'm  not  the  one  to  ki-yi  — 

'Twill  be  your  thumb  that's  hit!" 

A  Dime-Safe 

A  friend,  who  was  often  caught  without 
car  fare  was  given  one  of  these  nuts  with 
silver  "filling"  to  keep  in  her  shopping 
bag.  The  rhyme  that  went  with  it  was 
as  follows: 

"Peter,  Peter,  money-eater. 
Had  a  dime  and  couldn't  keep  her; 
He  put  her  in  a  walnut-shell, 
And  there  he  kept  her  very  well." 

A.  B.  B. 


Household  Advice 

ORANGE  peel,  when  dried,  is  excellent 
for  lighting  fires. 

Drying  Clothes.  To  dry  clothes  in  a 
hurry,  when  it  is  raining,  hang  them  in 
the  house  and  turn  on  the  electric  fan. 

Mud  Stains.  To  remove  from  tan 
slippers  or  shoes  use  a  slice  of  raw  potato. 

Worth  Knowing.  When  meat  has  be- 
come frozen  do  not  thaw  out  too  quickly; 
hang  it  in  a  cool  place  overnight,  or  if 
you  cannot  do  this,  put  it  in  a  pan  oi  cold 
water  and  in  this  way  it  will  thaw  without 
losing  its  flavor.  i.  a.  g. 
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Government  Apples 

ALL  my  life  I  have  heard  of  evapo- 
rated apples,  but  until  this  winter 
I  have  never  tried  to  use  them.  This  is 
because  we  have  always  managed  to  beg, 
buy  or  raise  our  own  fruit. 

Many  people  have  attempted  new  fields 
since  1914,  and  I  am  no  exception.  Still, 
those  apples  have  been  on  my  conscience, 
instead  of  on  my  pantry  shelves,  for  as 
many  months  as  have  passed  since  the 
paternal  government  turned  its  attention 
to  our  needs. 

I  have  a  terror  of  the  unknown.  I  did 
not  know  how  to  handle  evaporated 
apples.  Hoping  that  they  were  forgotten 
by  the  family,  I  kept  a  guilty  silence  and 
ignored  my  duty. 

"By  the  way,"  said  the  professor  one 
day,  *'  did  you  ever  do  anything  with  those 
apples  we  bought  at  the  sale.^" 

With  great  presence  of  mind  I  answered 
casually,  "Not  yet." 

No  more  was  said,  for  I  am  supposed 
to  know  how  to  run  the  table  to  the  best 
advantage,  forhave  we  not  been  well  taught 
of  late,  both  by  precept  and  by  purse.'* 

The  professor's  question  set  me  to  won- 
dering whether  even  evaporated  apples 
might  not  spoil  if  left  too  long  to 
themselves. 

I  timidly  asked  the  laundress  about  it. 
She  had  lived  in  the  country,  and  proved 
an  authority,  indeed! 

"Yes'm;  worms  gets  in  'em,"  she  said 
with  decision.  "Many's  the  apple  I've 
dried  myself,  and  they  don't  keep  long." 

I  simply  didn't  dare  to  open  that  tin 
box.  How  could  I  look  upon  a  waste 
like  that! 

But  hope  dies  hard,  and  I  decided  to 
look  for  further  data  before  throwing  the 
whole  thing  out.  So  I  asked  the  dress- 
maker, whom  life  has  led  by  devious  paths 
to  the  needle,  what  she*  knew  about 
evaporated  apples. 

"Why,"  said  she,  "they'll  last  all 
summer.     Of  course  they'll  keep!" 

Thus  encouraged  I  opened  the  box,  — 
and  found  them  perfect. 


Being  assured  that  they  would  keep 
indefinitely  I  became  anxious  at  once  to 
use  them  up.  There  must  be  a  reason 
for  this  sort  of  impulse,  it  is  so  common. 
It  was  strong  in  me  at  that  moment. 
But  I  reflected  that  Martha  was  coming 
to  do  some  cooking  on  the  new  basis  of 
hourly  work  we  were  trying  out;  why 
not  leave  them  to  her.** 

So  when  Martha  came,  I  told  her  to 
put  a  bag  of  the  apples  in  soak,  and  then 
I  went  to  my  study  and  pulled  the  screen 
around  the  door,  as  I  do  when  I  do  not 
want  to  be  interrupted.  I  did  feel  vexed 
when  Martha  took  the  liberty  to  push  it 
away  with  one  sweep  of  her  arm,  and  even 
more  than  her  accustomed  air  of  assur- 
ance. She  had  a  bag  of  the  apples  under 
her  arm. 

"You  surely  don't  want  me  to  put  all 
these  in  soak.  Ma'am!  Why,  there  must 
be  all  of  five  pounds  here;  they'd  fill  a 
boiler,  Ma'am!" 

I  looked  up  long  enough  to  tell  her  to 
use  her  own  judgment,  that  a  big  bowl- 
ful might  do;  then  my  shoulders  regis- 
tered "Go!"  and  she  took  the  hint. 

Some  hours  afterward,  when  I  went 
down  stairs,  the  bowl  was  full,  and  several 
more  besides,  and  the  tide  was  still  rising. 
Martha  scrubbed  and  cooked  and  sifted 
and  sugared  all  the  next  day,  and  we  made 
pies  and  sauce  and  tarts  and  mincemeat 
and  pudding,  and  still  had  canned  sauce 
to  put  away. 

I  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  amount 
of  moisture  contained  in  raw  apples,  and 
discovered  the  cheapest,  most  economical 
food  available  at  the  present  time;  inval- 
uable as  a  dry  ration,  if  nibbled  raw,  and 
capable  of  indefinite  expansion  when 
cooked. 

But  I  am  glad  that  our  own  apple  tree 
grows  larger  every  year.  a.  b.  s. 

"You  can  often  mend  broken  dishes  and 
broken  friendships,  mend  'em  pretty 
good,"  said  a  wise  old  woman;  "but 
they're  never  just  the  same  again  —  the 
place  where  the  break  was  is  sure  to 
show." 
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Query  No.  4169.  —  "Kindly  publish  a  recipe 
for  Frozen  Fruit  Salad." 

Frozen  Fruit  Salad 

^lake  a  water-ice  flavored  with  lemon, 
orange,  or  any  desired  fruit  juice.  The 
usual  proportions  for  this  are  one  cup  of 
fruit  juice  and  one  cup  of  sugar  to  three 
cups  of  water;  except  that  when  lemon 
juice  is  used  only  one-half  a  cup  is 
needed.  When  the  water-ice  is  frozen 
almost  stiff,  add  sliced  peaches,  pears, 
apples,  oranges,  or  any  fruit  or  mixture 
of  fruits,  and  continue  freezing  until  you 
can  no  longer  turn  the  dasher.  Serve  in 
small  ladlefuls  on  crisp,  chilled  lettuce, 
with  a  spoonful  of  mayonnaise  poured 
over.  If  canned  or  preserved  fruit  is  used 
it  may  be  added  at  the  beginning,  pro- 
viding the  fruit  has  been  canned  in  a 
sugar  syrup.  Or  fresh  fruit  may  first  be 
cooked  in  a  sugar  syrup,  and  then  added 
when  beginning  the  freezing. 


Query  No.  4170.  —  "What  is  the  correct  way 
to  serve  French  Pastries,  with  a  spoon  or  a  fork, 
or  may  they  be  eaten  from  the  fingers.'"' 

How  to  Serve  French  Pastries 

French  pastry  is  served  on  a  plate, 
never  on  a  saucer,  and  is  to  be  eaten  with 
a  fork.  The  plate  should  not  be  too 
large;  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter  is  a 
good  size,  and  the  fork  should  be  one  of 
small  size,  such  as  a  breakfast  fork.  All 
rich  cakes,  cakes  with  icing,  and  layer 
cakes,  are  correctly  eaten  with  a  fork,  and 
are  eaten  with  the  fingers  only  when  so 
dry  in  texture  that  they  do  not  grease  the 


fingers  or  cause  stickiness.  In  hotels  and 
restaurants  the  French  pastries  are  some- 
times served  on  a  lace-paper  doily  on  a 
plate,  and  this  fashion  has  been  copied 
in  some  homes.  It  is,  however,  thought 
in  finer  taste  to  avoid  all  these  lace-edged 
articles,  made  of  paper,  when  serving  food 
in  the  home. 


Query  No.  4171.  —  "What  is  Russian  Salad 
Dressing,  and  how  is  it  made.^" 

Russian  Salad  Dressing 

When  a  tartare  sauce  is  used  to  dress  a 
salad  this  is  often  called  a  Russian  salad 
dressing,  but  the  only  difference  between 
the  sauce  and  the  dressing  is  that  the 
pickles  in  the  dressing  are  ground  up 
finef.  Pounded  anchovies  or  caviar, 
added  to  a  mayonnaise,  may,  also,  be 
called  a  Russian  salad  dressing.  Or  a 
more  elaborate  and  highly-seasoned  form 
may  have  a  greater  variety  of  ingredients, 
such  as  the  following:  To  a  cup  of 
mayonnaise,  or  boiled  dressing,  add, 
when  ready  to  serve,  one-half  a  table- 
spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  or  any 
other  flavored  vinegar,  mixed  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  chili  sauce,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls,  each,  of  fine-chopped  green 
pepper  and  chives,  a  teaspoonful  of 
onion  juice,  and  one  small  sweet  Spanish 
pepper,  canned  or  fresh,  cut  into  thin 
shreds. 


Query  No.  4172.  —  "I  should  like  to  ha\( 
the  following  recipes:  One  for  a  Caramel  Caki 
made  with  caramelized  granulated  sugar;  aiu 
one  for  Spiced  Peaches." 
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Caramel  Cake  Made  with 
Caramelized  Sugar 

Sift  three  cups  of  flour  with  four  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Cream  three-fourths 
a  cup  of  butter  or  fat  with  one  cup  of 
sugar,  add  three  well-beaten  eggs,  and 
one  cup  of  sugar  that  has  been  cooked 
on  a  pan  until  it  has  melted  and  become 
a  brown  syrup,  and  to  which  three- 
fourths  a  cup  of  water  has  then  been 
quickly  added,  and  the  whole  cooked  over 
gentle  heat  until  all  of  the  browned  sugar 
has  melted.  No  other  flavoring  should 
be  added  to  the  cake,  but  fruit,  nuts,  etc., 

may  be  used  in  any  quantity  desired. 

> 

■  Spiced  Peaches 

Peel  and  stone  enough  peaches  to  make 
six  pounds  in  weight  after  stones  and 
peel  have  been  removed.  Weigh  three 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  and  put  on 
to  boil  in  an  agate  or  porcelain  kettle 
with  three  cups  of  cider  vinegar  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  When  the  sugar  has 
melted,  add  two  ounces  of  stick  cinnamon, 
crushed,  and  tied  loosely  in  a  cheese- 
cloth bag;  one  ounce  of  whole  claves, 
pounded  and  similarly  tied  in  cheese- 
cloth; and  one  ounce  of  mixed  pickling 
spice  or  of  allspice  berries,  tied  in  cheese- 
cloth. Cover  the  kettle,  and  let  the 
contents  boil  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
then  add  the  peaches,  cut  in  halves. 
Keep  stirring,  to  avoid  burning,  and  cook 
until  the  mixture  is  well  flavored  with 
spice  —  this  will  take  at  least  half  an 
hour  —  then  remove  the  cheesecloth  bags 
and  continue  cooking  until  the  mixture 
is  as  thick  as  marmalade.  Put  into  jars, 
and  keep  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  If  direc- 
tions are  followed  the  spiced  peaches  will 
keep  without  sealing. 


Query  No.  4173.  —  "Can  you  give  me  a 
recipe  and  directions  for  making  a  Hazelnut 
Torte.?" 

Hazelnut  Torte 

Blanch  one-half  a  pound  of  the  nuts. 
and  grind  through  a  nut  grinder.     Heat 


until  soft  in  a  quart  saucepan  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  butter;  stir  into  it  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  flour,  and  add  by  degrees 
two  cups  of  milk,  stirring  over  the  fire 
until  the  whole  boils  and  is  a  smooth, 
thick  paste.  Add  two  cups  of  granulated 
sugar,  one-half  a  grated  nutmeg,  and 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  candied  orange  peel 
and  citron,  cut  into  very  small  pieces. 
Lastly,  stir  in  three  well-beaten  eggs  and 
cook  until  these  are  set;  add  the  nuts, 
and  use  this  mixture  to  fill  nearly  full  as 
many  small  patty  cases  or  pastry  shells, 
Swedish  timbales,  or  the  like,  as  you  need. 
There  should  be  enough  for  about  a  dozen. 
Or  the  whole  could  be  poured  into  one 
large  pastry  shell,  and  this  crossed  with 
narrow  strips  of  paste  and  set  into  the 
oven  until  these  are  brown. 


Query  No.  4174.  —  "Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
how  to  make  Soft  Waffles  on  an  electric  waffle 
iron?  The  batters,  so  soft  and  delicious  when 
cooked  in  the  old  way,  seem  hard  and  tough 
when  cooked  on  the  electric  irons.     Why  is  this?" 

Soft  Waffles  on  an  Electric  Iron 

The  old-fashioned  iron  waffle-iron 
needed  a  lot  of  greasing,  and  this  kept 
the  wafl^les  soft.  The  fine-grained  waflile 
irons  of  aluminum,  used  for  cooking  by 
electricity,  do  not  need  to  be  greased,  and 
this  results  in  an  apparent  toughening  of 
the  cakes.  Try  doubling  the  amount  of 
shortening  in  your  recipe,  and  keep  on 
increasing  the  quantity  until  you  have 
soft  and  tender  cakes. 


Query  No.  4175.  —  "In  the  place  where  my 
mother  lived,  sixty  years  ago,  she  says  they  used 
to  cook  something  which  looked  like  a  Beetroot, 
only  it  was  white  and  yellow;  it  was  dry,  and 
it  used  to  be  boiled  in  either  milk  or  water  until, 
when  cold,  it  became  thick  and  hard.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  this  was,  and  where  it  can  be  gotten 
now?  What  is  arrowroot  made  from,  and  how 
is  it  used?  Why  does  a  cake  become  red  when 
chocolate  is  cooked  in  it?  When  a  recipe  calls 
for  one-half  a  cake  of  chocolate  does  this  mean 
one-half  of  one  of  the  squares  of  the  half-pound 
cake?" 

Can  some  reader  answer  this.?  We 
confess  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
vegetable   so  interestingly  described   by 
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our    correspondent.  Can    any    of    our 

readers  help  us  out?  Meantime  we  will 

inquire,    and    try    to  ascertain    what    it 
may  be. 

Arrowroot 

Arrowroot  is  a  starchy  substance  made, 
commercially,  from  the  roots  of  certain 
tropical  plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  forms  of  starch,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent quoted  at  80  cents  a  pound.  It  is 
very  easily  digested  and  wholesome, 
hence  is  used  in  the  diet  of  invalids.  It 
is  used  in  ordinary  cooking,  when  it  is 
desired  to  thicken  a  clear  soup,  such  as  a 
clarified  bouillon,  or  one  of  the  clear  fruit 
soups,  since  the  genuine  arrowroot  makes 
a  perfectly  transparent  thickening  for 
soups  and  sauces.  Its  thickening  prop- 
erty is  much  greater  than  that  of  flour, 
and  only  one-half  or  one-third  the  quan- 
tity need  be  used.  The  Bermuda  arrow- 
root is  considered  the  best. 

Why  Chocolate  Reddens  a   Cake 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  pure 
chocolate  should  tint  the  cake  a  deeper 
or  a  lighter  brown,  according  to  the 
quantity  used.  If  you  tell  us  the  other 
ingredients  used  in  the  cake,  we  may  be 
able  to  account  for  the  red  color. 

One-half  a  cake  of  chocolate  in  a  recipe 
means  one-half  of  one  of  the  squares  in  a 
half-pound  cake. 


Query  No.  4176.  —  "Can  you  give  me  a  list 
of  foods  that  are  Laxative,  and  of  some  that  are 
Constipating.'"' 

Laxative  and  Constipating  Foods 

While  this  is  something  which  every 
woman  ought  to  know,  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  exact  statements,  or  an  exact 
classification,  since  the  effect  of  the  same 
food  may  be  different  with  different 
individuals.  However,  the  following  lists 
will  be  found  accurate  in  most  cases. 
Laxative  foods  include  the  coarser  breads, 
especially  bran  bread  and  muffins;  many 
of  the  fats,  such  as  cream,  olive  oil, 
chicken    fat,    etc.;     vegetables    that    are 


eaten  raw,  such  as  lettuce,  celery,  toma- 
toes; cooked  vegetables,  such  as  spinach, 
brussels  sprouts  and  boiled  onions;  the 
citrous  fruits;  and  dried  fruits  like  prunes 
and  figs.  Other  foods  are  also  laxative, 
but  the  above  are  to  be  depended  upon 
in  almost  all  cases.  Constipating  foods 
are  the  finer  breadstuffs  made  of  fine  flour, 
also  the  finer  grains  like  white  rice;  also 
cornstarch  in  puddings;  milk,  cottage 
cheese  and  hard  cheese;  and  the  fruits 
rich  in  tannin  of  which  blackberries, 
especially  when  eaten  without  the  seeds, 
are  a  good  example.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  combine  foods  from  both  classes 
in  the  daily  meals. 


Query  No.  4177.  —  **I  should  like  very  much 
to  know  of  some  novel  way  to  use  up  cold  boiled 
potatoes,  something  besides  hash,  or  potato 
cakes,  or  creamed  potatoes,  or  any  of  the  old 
ways  we  are  tired  of  at  our  house.  Also  can  you 
tell  me  how  to  make  the  Club  House  Cheese  that 
we  have  to  pay  so  much  for  when  bought  in  its 
little  pots  at  the  groceries.?" 

We  think  we  have  the  very  thing  you 
ask  for  in  the  way  of  serving  left-over 
cold  potatoes.     It  is  called 

Hungarian  Potatoes 

Brown  a  heaping  tablespoonful  ol 
chopped  onion  in  three  tablespoonfuls  ol 
fat.  'Stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,] 
two  cups  of  sifted  canned  tomatoes,  a] 
quart  of  cold,  cooked  potatoes  cut  in  dice,! 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  one-fourth  aj 
teaspoonful  of  paprika,  and  pour  all  ini 
a  greased  casserole.  Bake  for  half  ai 
hour  in  a  moderate  oven,  and  sprinkh 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  parsleyj 
over  the  top  before  serving. 

Club  House  Cheese 

Grate  or  grind  through  a  food-choppe^ 
one  pound  of  hard,  sharp  cheese.  A< 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  one  of  d] 
mustard,  a  dash  of  cayenne,  and  a  hall 
cup  of  white  vinegar.  Beat  these  ingre 
dients  thoroughly  into  the  grated  cheese] 
then  add  one  tablespoonful  or  more 
olive  oil,  enough  to  make  a  smooth  past< 
Fill  into  small  jars  when  done. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


wKy  Have 
fried  food  taste 
of  tKe  cooking  fat? 


Crisco  is  sold  the  right  way,  by 
net  weight,  in  sanitary  dust-proof 
containers.  Never  sold  in  bulk. 
One  pound  and  larger  sizes,  at  all 
good  dealers. 


Crisco  ii 
Canada. 


also  made  and   sold   in 


Which  requires  hotter  frying 
fat,  doughnuts  or  croquettes 
— and  how  should  you  test  it? 

Learn  all  about  easy  Crisco  frying 
in  the  practical  cookbook,  "Rec- 
ipes for  Everyday,"  prepared  by 
the  famous  cook,  Janet  McKenzie 
Hill,  for  users  of  Crisco.  The 
founder  of  the  Boston  Cooking 
School,  and  editor  of  American 
Cookery  also  gives  many  delicious 
recipes  suitable  for  everyday  fam- 
ily use.  Well  bound;  illustrated 
in  color.  One  copy  mailed,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  10  cents  in 
stamps.  Address  Department 
A- 12,  The  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 


— when  Crisco  fries  perfectly  without 
adding  the  slightest  flavor  of  its  own. 

Until  you  try  it,  you  can't  imagine  how 
much  this  delicate,  tasteless  frying  fat 
betters  fried  food — how  it  lets  you  enjoy 
every  shading  of  natural  flavor  in  fruity 
fritters,  spicy  doughnuts  and  toothsome 
croquettes. 

It  is  better  from  the  health  standpyoint, 
too,  because  it  is  a  strictly  vegetable 
product.  Perfectly  digestible  itself, 
foods  fried  in  it  are  digestible. 

It  is  economical,  because  it  quickly  forms 
a  crisp  crust  on  the  food  and  does  not 
soak  in,  and  because  you  can  use  what 
is  left  again  and  again.  It  does  not 
carry  the  taste  of  one  food,  even  fish  or 
onions,  to  the  next  thing  fried. 

Use  Crisco  for  tender,  flaky  pastry, 
delicious  biscuits,  and  butterlike 
cakes.  It's  always  pure,  white, 
fresh — gives  you  the  utmost  quality 
and  richness  for  every  cooking 
purpose. 
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Clothing:  Choice,  Care,  Cost.  By  Mary 
ScHENCK  WooLMAN.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia. 
To  the  new  consumer,  who  plans  to  live 
on  a  budget  and  become  conversant  with 
staple  materials,  their  properties,  values, 
prices,  and  reliability,  and  who  wishes  to 
dress  well  at  a  fair  cost,  this  volume  will 
prove  a  windfall.  In  addition  to  giving 
a  vast  amount  of  information  regarding 
clothing  of  ail  kinds,  there  are  also  chap- 
ters on  the  care,  repair,  and  renovation  of 
clothing;  on  dyeing,  laundering,  and 
spot  removal,  as  well  as  suggestions  for 
the  clothing  budget,  all  of  which  are 
invaluable,  if  you  would  dress  well  at  the 
least  expense.  One  can  learn  here,  also, 
how  pretty  and  serviceable  dresses  and 
suits  for  children  can  be  readily  prepared 
from  the  used  clothing  of  grown-ups. 

To  buyers,  sales  people  and  advertisers 
of  clothing  this  work  will  prove  equally 
valuable.  The  wise  merchant  sails  with 
the  current  of  public  opinion.  The  new 
consumer  has  arrived,  and  is  preparing  to 
tell  what  he  or  she  will  expect  of  the  cloth- 
ing trade  from  now  on. 

Teachers  of  home  economics  will  find 
in  this  volume  the  complete,  practical, 
up-to-date  guide  to  the  wise  selection  and 
choice  of  clothing  and  textiles,  which  they 
require  in  their  work. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate.     Their  History  from 

Plantation    to    Consumer.     A.    W. 

Knapp.     Chapman   and    Hall, 

London. 

This  is  a  plain  account  of  the  production 

of  cocoa  and  chocolate. 

After  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of 
cocoa  and  chocolate,  the  author  begins 
with  the  growing  of  the  cocoa  bean  and 
follows  the  cocoa  in  its  career  until  it 
becomes  the  finished  product  ready  for 
consumption. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  has 
been  expended  in  the  preparation  of  this 


little  book.  The  illustrations  are  numer- 
ous, unique  and  in  many  cases  rare. 
From  no  other  single  source,  perhaps,  can 
so  much  information  be  obtained  con- 
cerning the  production  and  process  of 
preparation  of  an  important  food  product, 
now  well  known  and  extensively  used  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  How  the  fruit  of 
a  plant  has  been  transformed  into  the 
present  delicate,  tasty  and  pleasant 
articles  of  commerce  and  consumption  is 
somewhat  amazing.  This  little  book  tells 
the  story. 

Textbook    oj    Chemistry  for    Nurses    and 
Students    of   Home    Economics.     By 
Annie     Louise     Macleod.        180 
pages,     illustrated.        McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  New  York. 
A  concise  presentation  of  those  general 
principles  of  chemistry  —  inorganic,  or- 
ganic, and  physiological  — •  which  give  the 
necessary  foundation  for  practical  courses 
such  as  nutrition,  dietetics  and  cookery, 
materia  medica,  and  bacteriology,  which 
are  more  or  less  dependent  on  a  basis  of 
chemical  theory. 

The  book  conforms  to  the  requirements 
of  the  committee  on  education  of  the 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education 
and  of  the  New  York  State  Board.  It 
will  be  of  value  to  nurses,  also  to  students  | 
of  domestic  science  and  home  economics. 
Throughout  the  text  the  author  has  kept  ; 
particularly  in  mind  the  needs  of  the 
nurse-in-tralning.  For  this  class  of  stu- 
dents, here  is  an  excellent  text  book  and 
manual. 

Manual  of  Cookery.  McCormick  &  Com- 
pany, Baltimore,  Md. 
The  time  table,  the  table  of  weights 
and  measures,  marketing  hints,  numerous 
recipes  and  hints  worth  knowing,  render 
this  little  manual  a  very  convenient  and 
complete  hand  book  for  the  kitchen.  It 
holds  a  child's  corner,  as  well  as  a  com- 
plete index.     The  volume  is  wall  fitted. 
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A  Christmas  Dessert  and  Candy 

AFTER  eating  a  hearty  Christmas  dinner  have  you  ever  felt  that  the  Plum  Pudding  was  just  a 
little  too  much>      1  have,  and  began  experimenting  on  a  recipe  that  would  avoid  the  heaviness 
of  the  meal  and  yet  be  so  palatable  and  attractive  that  it  would  add  just  the  finishing  touch  to  it. 

I  have  found  that  this  fruited  Plum  Pudding,  which  requires  so  little  time  and  trouble  to  make, 
and  saves  standing  over  a  hot  stove,  is  the  very  thing  that  appeals  to  all  members  of  the  family. 
Decorated  with  a  bit  of  holly,  it  carries  out  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  and  while  I  call  it  a  Christmas 
Plum  Pudding,  you  will  find  it  suitable  for  any  dinner. 

I  am  also  giving  you  a  recipe  for  Christmas  candy  that  I  am  sure  you  will  find  dainty,  delicious, 
and  which  will  add  pleasure  to  your  day. 


CHRISTMAS  PLUM  PUDDING 


1  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
^  cup  cold  water 
1  cup  sugar 


teaspoonful  vanilla 


14  cup  sliced  citron  or  nuts 
J4  cup  currants 

1  H  squares  chocolate  or  5  tablespoons  cocoa 
Pinch  of  salt 
1  cup  seeded  raisins        3^  cup  dates  or  figs  1  pint  of  milk 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  cold  water  for  fi%e  minutes.  Put  milk  in  double  boiler,  add  melted  chocolate  or  cocoa  which  has 
been  stirred  to  a  paste  in  a  little  water,  and  when  scalding  point  is  reached  add  sugar,  salt  and  soaked  gelatine.  Remove 
from  fire  and  when  mixture  begins  to  thicken  add  vanilla,  fruit  and  nuts.  Turn  into  mold,  first  dipped  in  cold  water,  and 
chill.     Remove  to  serving  dish  and  garnish  with  holly.     Serve  with  whipped  cream,  sweetened  and  flavored  with  vanilla. 


CHRISTMAS  CANDY 


2  envelopes  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
4  cups  granulated  sugar 


1  H  cups  boiling  water 
1  cup  cold  water 


Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water  five  minutes.  Add  the  boiling  water.  When  dissolved  add  the  sugar  and  boil 
slowly  for  fifteen  minutes.  Divide  into  two  equal  parts.  When  somewhat  cooled  add  to  one  part  one  teaspoonful  extract 
of  cinnamon.  To  the  other  part  add  one-half  teaspoonful  extract  of  cloves.  Pour  into  shallow  tins  that  have  been  dipped 
in  cold  water.  Let  stand  over  night;  turn  out  and  cut  into  squares.  Roll  in  fine  granulated  or  powdered  sugar  and  let 
stand  to  crystallize.  Vary  by  using  different  flavors  such  as  lemon,  orange,  peppermint,  wintergreen,  etc.,  and  different 
colors,  adding  chopped  nuts,  dates  or  figs. 

OTHER  CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 

If  you  would  like  suggestions  for  a  MARSHMALLOW  ROAST  and  other  delicious  candy  recipes, 
write  for  special  Christmas  suggestions.  Our  book- 
lets, "Dainty  Desserts"  and  "Food  Economy,"  con- 
taining recipes  for  Desserts,  Salads,  Ice  Creams,  etc., 
will  also  be  sent  free,  if  you  enclose  a  two-cent  stamp 
to  cover  postage  and  mention  your  grocer's  name. 
Any  domestic  science  teacher  can  have  suflScient  gelatine 
for  her  class,  if  she  will  write  me  on  school  stationery,  stating 
quantity  and  when  needed. 

it  means  KNOX" 


KNOX 

tlELATlNL  I 


"Wherever  a  recipe  calls  for  Gelatine 

MRS.  CHARLES  B.  KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 

107  Knox  Avenue  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
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Indeed,  for  handy  use  in  the  kitchen, 
where  the  most  important  processes  of 
the  household  are  carried  on. 


Cupid  and  the  New  Year 

Continued  from  page  J41 

"Miss!"  His  look  of  utter  perplexity 
made  the  young  lady  laugh. 

"Certainly;  what  is  so  puzzling  about 
that.?" 

"I  thought  —  I  was  told  that  you  — 
that  is,  Kittie  Lindell,  had  married  a 
Mr.  Lenox  last  New  Year's  day." 

"Kittie  Lindell  did;  she  married  my 
brother,  Ben  Lenox,  at  the  Old  Mission 
Inn,  a  year  ago  tomorrow.  I  was  at  the 
wedding." 

"Then  —  you  are  not  Kittie  Lindell, 
after  all!" 

"I  certainly  am  not  and  never  have 
been  Kittie  Lindell.  How  —  but  wait," 
she  interrupted  herself,  "until  I  get  you 
some  coffee  and  sandwiches." 

He  watched  her  wistfully  as  she  moved 
about  her  hospitable  task,  noting  her 
lissom    slenderness,  the    soft   tidiness  of 


Baby  Midget 


HOSE  SUPPORTER 

holds  the  socks  securely  and  allows  the  little  one 
absolute  freedom  of  action,  so  necessary  to  its 
health,  growth  and  comfort.  The  highly  nickeled 
parts  of  the  "Baby  Midget"  have  smooth, 
rounded  comers  and  edges  and  they  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  baby's  skin. 
Like  the  Velvet  Grip  Hose  Supporters  for 
women,  misses  and  children  it  is  equipped 
with  the  famous  All-Rubber  Oblong  Button, 
which  prevents  slipping  and  ruthless  ripping. 
Silk,  15  cents;  Lisle,   10  cents 

SOLD    EVERYWHERE    OR    SENT    POSTPAII. 
GEORGE   FROST   CO.,   MAKERS,    BOSTON 


her  dark  brown  hair,  the  satisfying  sim- 
plicity of  her  costume. 

"Now,  then,"  she  slipped  at  last  into 
the  chair  opposite  him,  a  smile  dimpling 
the  corners  of  her  lips,  "  I  want  very  much 
to  know  what  gave  you  the  idea  that  I 
am  or  ever  was  Kittie  Lindell." 

Dean  studied  for  a  moment. 

"You  had  vague  recollections,  you 
know,"  he  reminded  her,  "of  a  house  like 
Aunt  Rosanna's,  which  you  must  have 
known  in  your  early  youth.  That,  in 
some  way,  linked  you  in  my  mind  with 
Kittie  Lindell,  as  I  remembered  her." 

"Then  you  knew  Kittie  Lindell.?" 

"For  a  day;  at  the  romantic  age  of 
eleven  years  I  was  spending  my  school 
vacation  with  my  Aunt  Rosanna;  Kittie, 
six  and  sweet,  came  visiting  with  her 
Aunt  Lois,  and  somehow  wiled  my  cub 
heart  away.  That  was  my  first  love 
affair.  Miss  Lenox.  My  second  and  last 
began  —  at  a  recent  date." 

"Hum,"  mused  Kate,  looking  thought- 
fully down  at  her  laced  fingers.  "Tell 
me  a  little  more  about  this  first  idyl  of 
yours;    did  the  aunts  favor  it.?" 

"They  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 
Aunt  Rosanna  was  laid  up  with  a  broken 
ankle,  and  Aunt  Lois  and  the  other 
grown-ups  were  too  much  concerned  with 
her  to  bother  about  us.  Aunt  Rosanna 
hadn't  a  suspicion  of  my  early  romance 
until  a  year  ago,  when  I  made  her  a  full 
and  free  confession.  Even  then,  she  had 
to  study  a  bit  to  dig  out  the  fact  that  it 
was  Kittie  Lindell  who  had  won  my  young 
affections,  for  beyond  'Kitsy,'  I  had 
never  had  an  idea  what  my  little  sweet- 
heart's name  really  was." 

"Ah!"  The  perplexed  shadow  lifted 
from  Kate's  face.  "Tell  me,  Mr.  Hol- 
brook,  do  you  recall  a  wonderful  whistle 
that  you  made  out  of  sassafras  wood  for 
this  'Kitsy'?" 

"  Don't  I .?  I  nearly  missed  my  dinner, 
searching  for  a  twig  perfect  enough  for 
her—'' 

"And  do  you  remember  the  adventure 
you  and  Kitsy  had  with  a  barbed  wire 
fence  that  enclosed  a  tempting  melon 
patch,  when  I  — ■  when  Kitsy  went  head- 
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Food 
Prices 


Calories  per 

pound 

Quaker  Oats 

.     .  1810 

Round  Steak 

.     .    890 

Average  Fish 

.     .    350 

Potatoes    .     . 

.    295 

Canned  Peas 

.    235 

Study  Costs 

Many  breakfasts  cost  you  ten  times  Quaker  Oats 

Quaker  Oats  costs  one  cent  per  large  dish. 

You  can  serve,  12  dishes  of  Quaker  Oats  for  the  cost  of  a  single  chop.  Or  5  dishes  for  the  cost 
of  an  egg. 

Quaker  Oats  yields  1,810  calories  per  pound  —  the  energv  measure  of  food  value.  Round 
steak  yields  890  —  eggs  635. 

Quaker  Oats  is  only  7  per  cent  water.  In  fish  the  waste  and  water  are  85  per  cent.  In  eggs 
they  are  77  per  cent. 

Meat,  eggs  and  fish  will  average  nine  times  Quaker  Oats  in  cost,  for  equal  calories  of  nutri- 
ment.    That  means  35  cents  on  a  breakfast  for  five,  or  $125  per  year. 

Oats the  supreme  food 

Yet  the  oat  is  the  greatest  food  that  grows.  It  is  almost  a  complete  food  —  nearly  the  ideal 
food.  As  a  body-builder  and  a  vim-food  it  has  age-old  fame.  It  is  the  best  food  you  can  serve 
to  start  the  day. 

Millions  of  people  nowadays  make  Quaker  Oats  their  basic  breakfast.  They  save  immensely 
on  their  food  cost.  They  guard  against  underfeeding.  The  breakfasts  are  delicious.  Then  they 
use  the  saving  to  buy  costlier  foods  for  dinner. 

oaker  Oats 

The  finest  oat  dish  created 

•  \.  ^^*  lovers  the  world  over  get  Quaker  Oats  for  flavor.  This  brand  is  flaked  from  queen  grains  only  —  just  the 
nch,  plump,  flavory  oats.  We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel.  Yet  this  extra  flavor  costs  no  extra  price.  Ask 
for  Quaker  and  you  get  it. 

Packed  in  sealed  round  packages  with  removable  cover 
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An  Appetizing 
Meat  Loaf — 

and  made  the  new  Cox  way  !  Try  this — 

MEAT  LOAF 

1  envelope  Cox's  Gelatine.  3  cups  (1% 
pints)  water,  1  teaspoon  beef  extract  or 
bouillon  cube.  1  cup  %  pint)  chopped  celerw. 
4  tablespoons  chopped  sweet  red  peppers.  1 
teaspoon  salt.  %  teaspoon  pepper.  3  cups  ( % 
lb.)    chopped  cooked  meat.    Parsley. 

Pour  water  into  a  saucepan,  sprinkle  in  Gela- 
tine and  dissolve  over  Are;  add  beef  extract  or 
bouillon  cube  and  cool;  then  add  celery,  red 
peppers,  seasoning  and  meat.  Pour  into  a  wet 
mold  and  leave  in  a  cool  place  over  night. 
Turn  out  at  serving  time,  cut  in  slices  and 
garnish  with  parsley. 

Any  kind  of  left  over  meat  may  be  used  in 
this  way. 

There  are  any  number  of  other  ways 
in  which  to  use  Cox  Gelatine  to  make 
your  cooking  better.  The  underlying  se- 
cret of  many  a  dainty  and  unusual  salad 
and  rich,  delicious  dessert  is  one  of  the 
little  checkerboard  packages  of  Cox's 
Gelatine. 

The  new  Cox  Book  of  Gelatine  Recipes 
shows  you  the  surprisingly  varied  ways 
in  which  Cox's  Gelatine,  pure,  unfla- 
vored  and  unsweetened,  will  improve 
your  cooking. 

Write  for  a  free  copy. 


Instant  Powdered 


GELATME 


THE  COX  GELATINE  CO. 

Dept.  D,  100    Hudson  St.,  New  York 


long  into  a  loose  end  of  wire,  and  how  you, 
in  coming  to  the  rescue,  fell  over  a  snag 
and  bumped  your  nose?" 

She  brushed  a  clinging  brown  lock  from 
her  left  temple  and  touched  a  tiny  scar 
with  her  finger. 

"Miss  Kate!"  Dean  shouted.  ''You  are 
the  'Kitsy'  of  my  dreams,  and  Kittie 
Lindell  isn't  —  has  never  been,  anything 
in  my  life  but  a  name!     You  — " 

"Wait,"  laughed  Kate,  "until  all  the 
evidence  is  in.  Among  the  souvenirs  of 
my  childhood  I  have  a  sassafras  whistle, 
given  me  by  a  curly-headed  boy,  known 
to  me  only  as  'Reddy.'  This  was  during 
a  brief  visit  I  paid  to  a  sick  lady  with 
Aunt  Lois  Truman  —  who  is  my  *aunt* 
only  by  reason  of  being  my  mother's 
oldest  friend  — " 

"And  the  pincushion  —  did  you  send 
him  that.?" 

Kate  nodded.  "I  made  it  all  by 
myself,"  she  owned,  with  modest  pride, 
"and  stuffed  it  with  feathers  picked  out 
of  my  pillow.  I  tagged  it  with  a  pain- 
fully printed  'Reddy,  from  Kitsy,'  and 
sneaked  it  into  a  box  of  jellies  Aunt  Lois 
was  sending  your  Aunt  Rosanna." 

"Kate,"  Dean  abandoned  his  dish  of 
spiced  peaches  and  moved  his  chair  over 
beside  hers,  "  for  nineteen  years  I  dreamed 
of  my  child-sweetheart.  For  one  year 
I  have  dreamed  of  the  girl  I  want  as  my 
life's  sweetheart.  The  two,  as  it  appears, 
are  one,  and  if  I  do  not  win  her  I  shall 
never  marry.  I  am  too  impetuous,  I 
know;  I  should  have  waited,  gone 
through  the  regular  routine  of  courting; 
but  don't  be  angry;  think  how  much 
time  I  have  lost — " 

She  smiled,  the  natural  velvety  glow 
in  her  cheeks  spreading  until  throat  and 
brow  were  all  a-bloom. 

"And  I,"  she  said,  "have  dreamed 
about  but  one  hero  in  my  life  —  *Reddy,' 
my  gallant  little  knight  of  a  day." 

"And  tell  me,  *  Kitsy,'  did  you  find,  in 
the  lonely  old  bachelor  you  helped  to 
cheer  last  New  Year's  day,  any  reminder 
of  'Reddy'.?" 

"Only  subconsciously,  I  think,  at  the 
time.  We  were  half  way  to  the  Old 
Mission  Inn  before  light, began  really  to 
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Why  does  Nature  put  milk  in  the  coconut  shell? 

THA  f  'S  no  conundrum.     You  KNOW  ceming    housewives    everywhere.       It    is 

the    reason    for    the   juice    in    the  canned  in  its  own  milk.     It  comes  to  you 

orange  and  the  water  in  the  melon.     For  with  all  its  original  NATURAL  flavor.     It 

the   milk    in    the    coconut    the    reason    is  gives  you  an  entirely  new   idea    of  how 

the  same— FLAVOR.  good  coconut  can  be. 

That  is  why  Baker's  Fresh  Grated  Coco-  Buy  a  c^n  of  Baker's  Fresh  Grated  Coco- 
nut is  fast  becoming    the    choice    of  dis-  nut  today.     You'll  like  it. 


E  FRANKLIN  BAKER  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


^-s^t^fl 


The  recipe  for  ihe  wonderful 
candy  illustrated  will  be 
found  in  a  FREE  RECIPE 
BOOKLET    that    i.    av.il.hle 


lAKERS 


'^l\  ^-J^, 


i^mm: 


pifr 


•4't 


BAKERS 


>"*?&: 


(fresh     grated 


COCONUT  cocoNU 


fzssw, 


PURE  COCON 


BAKE 


m. 
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Vegeione 

rmA*e  mauk  hcc  u.s.»at.  or/: 

Nothing  starts  a  dinner  quite  so  well  as  a  rich, 
full-flavored,  home-made  soup.  The  appetizing 
zest  imparted  by  VEGETONE  has  won  the  appro- 
bation of  housewives  seeking  economical  foods,  yet 
maintaining  food  value.  It  must  be  tried  to  be 
appreciated  and  we  will  refund  the  purchase  price 
if  not  satisfactory. 

CREAMED  SOUPS 

From  Left-Oveb  Vegetables 
To  a'pint  of  vegetable  pulp  add  one  quart  of  boiling  water 
in  which  one  teaspoon  of  Vegetone  has  been  dissolved.  Thicken 
with  one  tablespoon  of  butter  and  two  teaspoons  of  flour, 
rubbed  together  until  smooth.  Season  with  butter  and  salt. 
Remove  from  the  stove  and  add  one  cup  of  milk.  Then  strain 
again,  so  that  it  will  be  perfectly  smooth. 

One  4-ounce  tin  50  cents,  or  three  for  $1,  postpaid,  when 
ordered  direct. 

BISHOP-GIFFORD  CO.,  Inc.     Baldwin,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


(( 


Free-Hand  Cooking" 


Cook  without  rttipes!    A  key  to  cookbooks — correct  proportions, 
time,  temperature;  thickening,  leavening,  shortening,   105  fun- 
damental recipes.     40  p.  book-      10  cents  coin  or  stamps. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 


Tr>d»lUrfcEa<tifrtd.       ^^^^y 

Gluten  FloiiraC 

¥0*  GLUTEN         '■^  ^^^ 


Ouarante 

staadsrd  »s»juiiBiucufc«  wi  \j»  a*  A^cf^  «■ 
^m  ^^  Apiculture, 

^^y^^       Manufactured  by         ^A^f 

jQt    FARWELL  &  SHINES    jaT 
^^^^      Watertown.N.Y.      .^^^^ 


CreamWhipping  Made 
Easy  and    Inexpensive 

pREMO-yESCO 

Whips  Thin  Cream 

or  Half  Heavy  Cream  and  Milk 

or  Top  of  the  Milk  Bottle 

1 1  whips  up  as  easily  as  heavy  cream 

and  retains  its  stiffness. 

Every     caterer      and     housekeeper 

wants  CREMO-VESCO. 

Send  for  a  bottle  to-day. 


Housekeeper's  size.  Hoz.,  .30  prepaid 
Caterer's  size,  16oz.,         $1.00 
(With  full  directions.) 


Gremo-Vesco  Company 

631  EAST  23rd  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


dawn,  and  it  was  not  until  last  week  that 
it  fully  appeared,  when  I  came  over  to 
see  Aunt  Lois  and  we  had  a  talk — " 

"Kate,  my  bonny  Kate,"  with  love's 
own  boldness  he  captured  her  interlocked 
hands,  "dreams  are  sweet,  but  fulfillment 
is  better.  Let  the  New  Year  fulfill  the 
dreams  of  the  old  — " 

"  Sh  — •  sh ! "  she  warned  him.  "  I  hear 
some  one  at  the  door." 

In  the  dim  hallway  two  elderly  con- 
spirators were  giggling  like  a  couple  of 
school  girls  in  mischief.  They  had  just 
been  peeping  into  the  dining  room,  and 
one  was  now  poking  the  other's  ribs  with 
an  excited  finger. 

"Did  you  see  how  close  to  one  another 
they  were  sitting,  'Sanna.^"  she  tittered. 
"Bet  you  a  stick  of  chewing  gum  they're 
signed  up  to  travel  together,  as  slick  as 
sealing  wax.  And  didn't  I  tell  you  we 
could  work  it.?  If  you'd  only  been 
minded  to  come  over  here  and  see  me  the 
time  Reddy  got  tangled  in  his  ideas  about 
Kittie  LIndell,  I  believe  my  soul  we'd 
a-had  'em  married  by  now." 

"I  wish  I  had,"  sighed  Aunt  Rosanna, 
"and  I  would  have,  if  I'd  had  a  suspicion 
it  wasn't  Kittie  Lindell  that  was  at  my 
house  that  day.  I'm  clean  thankful  you 
got  a-hold  of  the  snarl  and  came  over  to 
see  me.  But  you  might  just  as  well  have 
let  me  tell  Reddy  about  Kate,  when  I 
wrote  him  to  come  today,  Lois." 

"No,"  dissented  Aunt  Lois; 
"'twouldn't  have  been  wise.  If  young 
folks  find  out  you've  got  things  all  cut 
and  basted  ready  for  'em,  it  flusters  'em; 
makes  'em  feel  skittish  like,  and  causes 
delays.  But  let  'em  meet  all  sudden 
and  unbeknown,  slap,  and  they'll  tumble 
head  first  into  a  settlement  before  they 
know  where  they  are.  You  trust  me  for 
it,  'Sanna;  you  never  helped  make  a 
match  before,  and  look  at  all  the  nieces 
I've  had  a  hand  in  marrying  off  —  more 
than  one  of  'em  by  giving  Cupid  a  good, 
timely  jog. 

"Well,"  she  added,  peering  up  at  the 
old  clock  in  the  hall,  "here  'tis,  right  on 
the  heels  of  twelve;  let's  gather  all  the 
young  folks  together  and  go  watch  the 
Old  Year  out  by  the  fireplace." 
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to  Your  Table 

This  Deep  Sea  Fish,  with  the  freshness  of  Old  Ocean, 
makes  New  England's  famous  fish  dishes  as  near 
to  you  as  your  grocer.  This  tempting  recipe  for 
Fried  Fish  Cakes  will  delight  your  family. 

BURNHAM&MORRILL 
FISH  FLAKES 

The  firm  white  meat  of  choicest  Cod  and  Haddock, 
direct  from  the  cold,  deep  sea,  with  wholesome  fresh- 
caught  flavor,  and  immediately  obtainable 
AT  YOUR  GROCER'S 
Ready  for  instant  use  in  preparing 
Creamed  Fish  Fish  Hash 

Fish  Chowder  Fish   Souffle 

and  many  other  tempting  fish  dishes. 

Free  on  request  — "Good  Eating,"  a  booTclet  of  delicioui 
recipes  for  Burnham  &  Morrill  Fish  Flakes. 

BURNHAM  &  MORRILL  CO. 

75  Water  Street,  Portland,  Maine 

Packing  and  specializing  in  State  of  Maine  food  products  — the  best  of 
their  kind  —  including  B  bf  M  Paris  Sugar  Corn,  B  (^  M  Pork  and 
Beans,  B  i^  M  Clam  Chowder,  B^  M  Clams,  B^  M  Lobster. 


Fried  Fish  Cakes 

Cook  in  boiling  salted  water  until 
tender,  two  cups  raw  potatoes  cut  in 
quarters.  I/rain,  mash  and  add  one 
tin  B  &  M  Fish  Flakes,  two  tablespoons 
butter,  or  cream  sauce,  a  pinch  of  pep- 
per and  a  little  hot  milk.  Beat  thor- 
oughly, shape  in  cakes,  dip  in  flour  and 
fry  in  fat  tried  out  from  three  or  four 
slices  of  bacon. 


.J'<^-£^^i§i1fii 


sBiiegsiiiii 

zs-r"""iiHi 
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GOSSOM'S   CREAM   SOUPS 


In  Powdered  Form 

Split    p^a.   Green    pea,    Lima,    Celery,   Black    bean,   Clam 
Chowder,  Onion  and  (Mushroom  25c.) 

Quickly  and  Easily  Prepared 
Ju«t  add  water  and  boil  15  minutes.     One  package  makes  3 
pints  of  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  soup.     Price   15<'  at 
leading  grocers,  or  sample  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  20c  in 
stamps  o'  coin. 

Also  "GOSSOM'S  "QUICK-MADE"  FUDGE 
will  give  you  a  delightful  surprise.     So  easy.    A  50c  pkg. 
make!)  over  a  pound  of  the  most  exquisite  fudge. 
Manufactured  by 

B.  F.  Gossom,  692  Washington  St.,  Brookline,  46,  Mass. 


Eat  More  Bread 


Bread  is  the  most  important  food 
we  eat.  It  furnishes  abundant 
nourishment  in  readily  digestible 
form.  The  fact  that  it  never  be- 
comes tiresome  though  eaten  day 
after  day.  is  proof  of  its  natural 
food  qualities. 

Eat  plenty  of  bread  made  with 

FLEISCHMANN'S   YEAST 


^Domestic  Science=^ 

Home-study  Courses 

Food,  health,  housekeeping,  clothing,  children 

For  Uomemakers  and  Mothers;  'professional 
courses  for  Teachers,  Dietitians,  Institution 
Managers,  Demonstrators,  Nurses,  '^Graduate 
Housekeepers,''  Caterers,  etc. 

"The  Profession  of  Home-making."  100 
page  handbook, /ree.  Bulletins:  "Free-hand 
Cooking,"  "Food  Values,"  "Ten-Cent  Meals," 
"Family  Finance." — 10  ccnt^  each. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics         n 
^Charted  in  1915)        503  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111.     . 


SERYICE  TABLE  WAGON    • — 

Large  Broad  Wide  Table 
Top  —  Removable  Glass 
Service  Tray  — Double 
Drawer—  Doub'le 
Handles — Large  Deep 
Undershelves  — "Scien- 
tifically Silent"  Rubber 
Tired    Swivel    Wheels. 

A  high  grade  piece  o(  furni- 
ture surpassing  anything  yel  at- 
tempted tor  General  Utility, 
ease  of  action,  and  absolute 
noiselessness.  WRITE  NOW 
FOR  A  Descriptive  Pamphlet 
AND  Dealer  s  Name. 
COMBINATION  PRODUCTS  CO. 

5041  CiHiard  Bidg.   Chiage.  III. 


Tomato  Curry 

Cook  a  tabFespoonful  of  minced  onion 
in  butter  until  yellow.  Add  one  good- 
sized  sour  apple,  chopped,  an/d  cook  for 
about  eight  minutes  longer.  Add  one- 
half  a  cup  of  brown  stock,  a  pint  of  sifted 
tomato  pulp,  one  cup  of  boiled  rice,  and 
seasoning  of  one-half  a  tablespoonful  of 
curry  powder,  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar, 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  white  pepper;  let  all  boil 
together  for  five  minutes  after  boiling 
has  begun. 

Cooking  for  Profit 

By  Alice  Bradley 
Principal,  Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery: 
Cooking  Editor,  Woman's  Home  Companion 

THE  demand  for  home-cooked  food 
is  constant  everywhere.  Many 
"born  cooks"  have  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  more  or  less  successful 
business  in  this  line.  Many  more  women 
need  to  earn,  money  and  still  maintain 
their  homes  intact,  but  do  not  know  how 
to  go  about  establishing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness in  home-cooked  foods,  catering,  etc. 

We  are  having  a  new  correspondence 
course,  written  especially  for  such  women, 
by  Miss  Bradley,  the  well-known  au- 
thority on  cookery  and  catering.  It 
explains,  in  detail,  just  how  to  prepare 
food,  "good  enough  to  sell";  just  what 
to  cook,  with  many  choice  recipes;  how- 
to  establish  a  reputation  and  a  constant 
profitable  market,  how  to  cater  for  all 
entertainments;  how  to  conduct  a  prof- 
itable boarding  house  or  small  hotel;  how 
to  run  successful  tea  rooms,  cafeterias, 
lunch  rooms,  etc. 

The  outlay  for  equipment  is  little  or 
nothing,  and  the  fee  for  the  course  is  very 
moderate,  and  may  be  paid  on  easy  terms. 
The  course  is  in  twelve  lessons,  to  be  sent 
weekly,  and  the  correspondence  instruc-  j 
tion  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  I 
Bradley.  Our  two  "Household  Helpers" 
are  included  to  show  how  to  gain  the 
time  for  money-making  work.  Fbr  full 
details  and  synopsis  write  to  American 
School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th 
Street,   Chicago,   Illinois. — Adv. 
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^romedary 
Cocoa  hmt 


HOLIDAY  candies  and  cookies  for 
the  family  table  or  for  gift  baskets 
are  unsurpassed  in  goodness  when  made 
with  Dromedary  Cocoanut. 

iVlany  other  dishes  are  very  easily  and 
successfully  made  with  Dromedary.  It 
is  ready  for  instant  use  — ■  fresh  and  de- 
licious—  just  as  if  you  had  grated  it 
lyourself — ^  yet  you  take  none  of  the  time 
land  bother  that  hand-grating  requires. 

Furthermore,  fresh-keeping  Dromedary 
jCocoanut  gives  you  that  rich,  natural 
jflavor  which  is  rivaled  only  by  a  fresh 
cocoanut.  Use  as  much  as  you  need,  and 
the  remainder  will  keep  fresh  and  full- 
flavored  in  the  "Ever-Sealed"  box  till 
the  last  shred  is  used. 

New  recipes  for  cocoanut  candies,  cookies, 
cakes,  pies,  puddings,  and  many  unusual 
dishes  are  in  our  "  1920  RECIPE  BOOK." 
lent  Free  on  request. 

The  HILLS  BROTHERS  GO. 

Dept.  G,  375  Washington  St.,  New  York 

.■llso  Importers  and  Packers  of 


ures 


LyOfifecL 


ardeaofEden 


Children,  as  well 
as  grown-ups,  enjoy 
the  treat  of  home- 
made confections, 
especially  w  hen 
made  with  Drome- 
dary Cocoanut,  be- 
cause of  its  richness 
and  delightful  fla- 
\-  o  r  .  Holiday 
goodies  are  made 
better  by  adding  the 
wholesome  good- 
ness of  Dromedary 
Cocoanut. 
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Price's 

Van  I  ll  a 

gives  to  cakes,  cookies,  custards, 
etc.,  a  deliciousness  hard  to  de- 
scribe to  those  who  have  never 
used  Price's  vanilla.  Absolutel> 
pure,  just  right  strength.  No  arti- 
ficial coloring  nor  flavor. 

PRICE  FLAVORING 
EXTRACT  CO. 

"Experts  in  Flavor" 

In  business  since  1853 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Look  for 
Price's 

Tiopikid 
on  the 
label 


^ 


A  Dishwasher  for  $2.50! 

Keeps  hands  out  of  the  water,  no  wiping  of  dishes.^saves  \  the 
time.  Consists  of  special  folding  disndrainer,  special  wire 
basket,  2  special  long-handled  brushes.  Full  directions  for  use. 
Sent  prepaid  for  $2.50.    Full  refund  if  not  satisfactory. 

Am.  School  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 


#K%lf 


Bunny  Bushy  tail 

Heavily  Silver  Plated 
$1.00  Each 


Tippytoea  Tabby  Teddy 

CHlLD^S  NAPKIN  CLIPS 

A  gift  to  delight  any  child.  Choice  of  five  loved 
animals.  Made  of  spring  nickeled  silver,  fine  ly  sil- 
ver plated,  2fi  in.  high.  Order  by  name.  Price 
postpaid  in  U.  S.  $1.00jeach. 

Give  One 
For  Xmas! 

Just  send  us  names  of  friends 
whom  you  wish  to  surpri  se— mailing 
us  check  or  money  order  for  proper 
amount— and  we  will  send  an 

IDEAL  NUT  CRACKER 

to  each  oie  and  tell  them  who  is 
playin»  "Santa  Claus"  thru  us. 
I'M e  "Ideal"  cracks  any  Pecan, 
Walnut,  Brazil  Nut,  Filbert.  Jut 
a  quick,  easy  twist  of  thewri;!  — 
and  the  kernel  comes  out  whole! 
No  flyins  shells  or  pinched  fingers. 
Order  early  for  Xmas! 

Style2,  Plain  nickelplated  60c 
Style  It,  Highly  pohsh'd"  85c 
Postage   paid    anywhere  in  U.   S. 

COOK  ELECTRIC    CO. 

iU  W.VanBurenSt.  Chicago,  III. 


Household  Help 


IF  you  could  engage  an  expert  cook  and  an 
expert  housekeeper  for  only  10  centt  a  week, 
with  no  board  or  room,  you  would  do  it, 
wouldn't  you?  Of  course  you  would!  Well, 
that  is  all  our  "TWO  HOUSEHOLD  HELP- 
ERS" will  cost  you  the  first  year — nothinf 
thereafter,  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  much  an  hour 
a  day,  7  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year  is  worth 
to  you.^  Many  workmen  get  $1  an  hour  — 
.surely  your  time  is  worth  30  cents  an  hour. 
We  guarantee  these  "Helpers"  to  save  you 
at  least  an  hour  a  day,  worth  say  $2.10  a  week. 
Will  you  invest  the  10  cents  a  week  to  gain  $2 
weekly.^ 

And  the  value  our  "Helpers"  give  you  in 
courage  and  inspiration,  in  peace  of  mind,  in 
the  satisfaction  of  progress,  in  health,  happinest 
and  the  joy  of  living.  —  is  above  price.  In  mere 
dollars  and  cents,  they  will  save  their  co»t 
twelve  times  a  year  or  more. 

These  helpers,  "Lessons  in  Cooking"  and 
"Household  Engineering"  were  both  prepared 
as  home-study  courses,  and  as  such  have  been 
tried  out  and  approved  by  thousands  of  our 
members.  Thus  they  have  the  very  highest 
recommendation.  Nevertheless  we  are  willing 
to  send  them  in  book  form,  on  a  week's  free 
trial  in  your  own  home.     Send  the  coupon. 


Household  Engineering 
Scientific  Management 

in  the  Home 
by  Mrs.  Christine  Frede- 
rick. 544  pp.,  134  lUus., 
J  Leather  Style.  Gold 
Stamped.  CONTENTS: 
The  Labor-Saving  Kitchen; 
Plans  and  Methods;  Help- 
ful Household  Tools; 
Methods  of  Cleaning;  Food 
and  Food  Planning;  Prac- 
tical Laundry  Work;  Fam- 
ily Finance;  Efficient  Pur- 
chasing; The  Servantless 
Household;  Planning  the 
Efficient  Home;  Health 
and  Personal  Efficiency. 


Lessons     in     Cooking 

Through   Preparation 

of  MeaJs 

by  Robinson  &  Hammel. 
500  pp.  lUus.,  }  Leather 
Style.  Gold    Stamped. 

CONTENTS:  Menus  with 
recipes    for   12   weeks   and 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  PBE- 
PARINQ  EACH  MEAL.      MenUL 

and  Directions  for  Formal 
and  Informal  Dinners, 
Luncheons,  Suppers,  etc. 
12  Special  Articles:  Serving, 
Dish  Washing.  Candy  Mak- 
ing, etc.  Also  Balanced 
Diet,  Food  Value,  Ways  of 
Reducing  Costs,  etc. 


Membership  Free,  With  the  books  to  in- 
clude: a.  All  personal  questions  answered,  b. 
All  Domestic  Science  books  loaned,  c.  Use  of 
Purchasing  Department,  d.  Bulletins  and  Econ- 
omy Letters,  e.  Credit  on  our  full  Professional 
or  Home-Makers'  Correspondence  Courses. 

In  these  difficult  days  you  really  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  "Helpers."  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  and  family  to  give  them  a  fair 
trial.  You  cannot  realize  what  great  help  they 
will  give  you  till  you  try  them  —  and  the  trial 
costs  you  nothing.     Send  the  coupon. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  Chicago,  III, 


A.  S.  H.  E.  — 503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Send  your  two  "HOUSEHOLD  HELPERS,;*  prepaid, 
on  a  week's  trial,  in  the  de  Luxe  binding.  If  satisfactory,  I 
will  send  you  $5  in  full  payment  (OR)  50  cents  and  $1  per 
month  for  £ve  months.  Membership  to  be  included  free. 
Otherwise  I  will  return  one  or  both  books  in  sevea  days. 
(Regular  mail  price  $2.64  each.) 


Name  and 

Address 

Reference 
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New  material  for  classes  in 
Domestic  Science 

Get  motion  pictures^  slides^   charts^   lectures ,   leaflets^  and 
sp-:  ^ijic  answers  free  from  our  Domestic  Science  Department. 


Facts  that  will  interest 
your  students 

How    to    buy  good    meat 

economically. 
What  constitutes   a    **bal- 

anced"  meal. 
How  to  make  the  table  most 

attractive. 
Menus  for  every  day. 
♦         ♦ 

How  other  teachers 
value  our  service 

"l  want  to  thank  you  and  your  company 
for  the  meat  charts.  For  years  I  have 
wanted  just  such  charts  to  use  in  my 
cooking  classes— the  girls  all  seem  to 
understand  the  different  cuts  so  much 
better  with  the  colored  charts. 

"Regina  Spellman,  Home  Economics. 
"3316  Troost  St..  Kansa"  City,  Mo."' 

"I  am  returning  the  slides  for  the 
"Lecture  on  Domestic  Economy.'  About 
forty  students  and  three  teachers  at- 
tended the  lecture.  I  am  sure  the  slides 
were  most  helpful  in  fixing  in  the  pupils' 
minds  the  elements  needed  in  the  body 
and  the  places  of  certain  foods  in  the 
diet. 

"Abby  McCardall.  Thurmont  High 
"School,  Thurmont.  Md." 

"The  Wilson  Meat  Charts  have  certainly 
been  a  joy  to  our  cookery  classes.  They 
are  the  best  charts  of  the  kind  obtain- 
able. 

"Mildred  L.  Swift,  The  Schools  of 
"Oshkosh,  Oshkosh,  Wis." 


I 


F    YOU    teach    or   are    interested    in    domestic 
science,  this  offer  will  help  you. 


You  are  welcome  to  use  the  experience  and  expert 
knowledge  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  who  set  the  ''Certi- 
fied" standard  of  excellence  in  food  selection. 

Write  to  Miss  Eleanor  Lee  Wright,  director  of 
our  department  of  domestic  science.  She  can  furnish 
you  recent  information  on  vitamine-content  of 
various  foods,  calories  and  specific  nutritive  values. 
You  can  get  her  latest  facts  on  cooking  by  temper- 
ature, and  other  questions  encountered  in  your 
daily  work. 

Use  the  Co-operation  of  Our 
Domestic  Science  Department 

Your  students  will  take  greater  interest  in  subjects 
illustrated  by  our  stereopticon  lectures  on  food 
preparation.  It  is  easier  to  instruct  with  pictures 
in  natural  color,  showing  various  meat  cuts  and 
their  location.  Teachers  get  much  valuable  material 
from  our  reprints  on  "The  Economic  Dietetic 
Value  of  Jams  and  Jellies — Canned  Fruits — or 
Canned  Meats."  The  answers  to  numerous  ques- 
tions on  home  economics  and  domestic  science 
will  be  gladly  given  you.  Write  for  the  information 
you  wish — it  is  supplied  free. 


Write  a  letter  or  mail  the  Coupo?t 

Dietitians,  teachers,  housewives,  schools,  are 
finding  our  help  invaluable.  Send  us  your 
needs — we  will  meet  them  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  without  cost  to  you. 


I    WILSON   &    CO.,  Dept.  1247,   ^Ist.    and    Ashland     Avenue, 
Chicago.  111. 

I   Please  send  me  information  on  article  checked  below: 
n     I,eaflet  on 

I       D     Meat  Charts. 

I       D    Wilson's  Meat  Cookery. 

n     Information  about  teachers'  material  for  iustruc- 


Name 


v\ 


r\ 


Address. 


VVfLSON  &   CO. 


V       \J 


^aniK  i^tanoraet 


(If  you  wish,  write  a  letter  outlining  your 
needs  in  more  detail.) 


^>txr6£cCb 
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I  teach  you  to  make  them  better  than 
you  ever  made  them  before — the  most 
delicious  Angel  Food  Calie  and  many  other  kinds, 
the  most  appetizing  cakes  you  ever  tasted. 
They  Sell  for  $3.00— Profit,  $2.00 
1  will  make  you  the  most  expert  cake-maker  in 
your  vicinity.  Your  cakes  will  be  praised  and 
sought  for.  Your  cakes  will  become  famous,  if 
you  make  them  by  the 

Osborn  Cake  Making  System 
My  metiiods  me  original.     They  never 
fail.    They  aie  eas^y  to  learn;  you 
sure  to  succeed  the  very  first  time.    I 
have  taught  thousands.   lean  teach  you. 
Let  me  send  you  particulars  frek. 
Dept.        MRS.  GRACE  OSBORN 
LrlO         Bay  City  Michigan 


famous,  if 


ROBERTS 

Lightning  Mixer 
Beats  Everything 

Beats  eggs,  whips  cream,  chums  butter,  mixes 
gravies,  desserts  and  dressings,  and  does  the 
work  in  a  few  seconds.  Blends  and  mixes 
malted  milk,  powdered  milk,  baby  foods  and 
all  drinks. 

Simple  and  Strong.     Saves  work — easy 
to  clean.     Most  necessary  household 
article.     Used  by  200,000  housewives 
and   endorsed    by    leading  household 
magazines. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  this,  we  will  send 
prepaid   quart  size  $l.'i5,   pint  size  90c.     Far 
West  and  South,  quart  $1.40.  pint  $1.00. 
Recipe  book  free  with  mixer. 

NATIONAL  CO.       Cambridge  39,  boston,  mass 


Two  New  Household  Helpers 

On  10  days'  free  trial!  They  save  you  at  least  an  hour  a  day, 
worth  at  only  30  cents  an  hour.  $2.10  a  week.  Cost  only  the 
10  cents  a  week  for  a  year.  Membership  free  Send  postcard 
or  note  for  details  of  these  "helpers," — our  two  new  home- 
study  courses,  now  in  book  form,  OR  SEND  $5.00  in  full 
payment 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF    HOME  ECONOMICS,    503  W.  69th  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Have  Some  Junket 

How  good  it  is!  And  how 
wholesome! 

The  simple  use  of  the  Httle 
Junket  Tablet  transforms 
milk,  as  if  by  magic,  into  a 
tempting,  delicious  dish  fit 
"to  set  before  the  king.'* 


MADE  H-i/A  MILK, 
should  be  eaten  often,  especially 
by  children,  because  it  is  simply 
milk  in  a  more  easily  digestible 
form  —  and  more  enjoyable  to 
the  taste. 

Serve  it  both  as  a  food  and  as  a 
dessert.  And  use 
the  Junket 
Tablet  for  mak- 
ing the  finest  ice 
cream  you  ever 
tasted. 


Nesnah — 

the 

Powdered 

Junket 


is  the  same  as  Junket 
Tablets,  except  it  is 
in  powdered  form 
and  already  sweet- 
ened and  flavored. 
It  comes  in  6  pure 
flavors,  delicious  in 
taste  and  appearance. 
Simply  add  milk. 


The   Junket  Folks 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Factory: 

Chr.   Hansen's 

Canadian  Laboratory 

Toronto,  Ont. 


|,'»| 
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SAUEtfS 

THE  MATIOHAL  EXTRACT 

VANILLA   AND  32  OTHER    FLAVORS 

THE  LARGEST  SELllHG  BRAMD  IN  THE  U.S. 


^^^^^^=1=^ 


tilGHEST  AVARDS 

^  AND  Medals 

PUR[TY,  STRENCTH&FINE  FLAVOR 
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STICKNEV  pNl 

^  AND  ^^     ' 

Poor's 


SPICED 
POULTRY 

Seasoning 

TWO  -'  OUNCES      M'/'J^^^ 

BOSTON  -./.^ 


All  of  us  are  Children 

at  Christmas 


As  far  back  as  the  time 
when  your  grandmother 
ran  to  the  village  store, 
the  name,  Stickney  & 
Poor,  was  on  the  list,  and 
then,  as  now,  recognized 
as  the  best  obtainable. 


The  "GOODIES"  for  the  table  are 
hardly  less  important  than  the  gifts 
from    the    Children's   Santa     Claus. 

There  is  perhaps  no  day  in  the  year,  when  the  name  of 

STICKNEY  &  POOR 


means  more  to  you 


SEASONINGS 

MUSTARDS 

SPICES 

FLAVORINGS 


Your  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  hear  you  say  STICK- 
NEY &  POOR,  because 
there  is  quite  the  satis- 
faction selling  the  best 
that  there  is  in  buying  it. 
You  pay  no  more  for 
Stickney  &  Poor's. 


Spices  for  the  soups;  poultry  seasoning,  sage,  pepper  and 
celery  salt  for  the  bird;  paprika,  mustards  and  spices  for  the  veg- 
etables and  relishes;  flavorings,  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  for  the 
desserts.  Your  Christmas  dinner  will  be  a  little  better  for  the 
sparkle  and  tang  you  get  by  using  STICKNEY  &  POOR'S 
PRODUCTS. 

Your  co-operating  servant, 

MUSTARDPOT. 

Stickney  6i,  Poor  Spice  Company 

1815— Century  Old— Century  Honored— 1920 

Mustard-Spices     BOSTON  and  HALIFAX     Seasonings-Flavorings 

THE  NATIONAL  MUSTARD  POT 
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It's  the  Only  Milk  at  Our  House 

In  countless  homes,  rich,  pure  Carnation  satisfies 
every  milk  and  cream  purpose  without  waste.  Use  it 
in  making  salad  dressings,  meat  and  vegetable  dishes, 
puddings,  pies  and  cakes.  Use  it  undiluted  on  cereals 
and  fruits  and  in  coffee.  Remember — Carnation  is 
pure  cows'  milk  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of 
cream  and  sterilized.  Nothing  is  added  —  not  even 
sugar.  Buy  it  regularly  from  your  grocer,  the 
Carnation  Milkman.  Let  us  send  you  our  free  cook 
book  which  contains  one  hundred  choice  recipes. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Company 

1258  Consumers  Building,  Chicago  1258  Stuart  Building,  Seattle 


Carnation 


From  Contented  Cows 


G%aiion. 


Milk 


Sold  by  Grocers 
Everywhere 

The  label  is  red  and  white 
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The  real 

-f  lavor 
from  tJie 
Maple  Grove 


UncleJohns 
Syrup 


Put  up  in  Four 
Convenient  Sizes 


Taste  the  Taste 


Tliai's  the  real  secret  of  Uncle  John's 
popularity.  There  are  dozens  of  ways 
you  can  use  it — and  you  will  like  it 
every  way — every  day.  On  pancakes, 
waffles,  hot  biscuits,  it's  the  best  ever — 
great  for  cooking,  too. 


As  Necessary  on  the  Table 
As  the  sugar  and  the  cream 

When  you  give  your  grocer 
your  order  today,  be  sure  and 
tell  him  to  bring  you  a  can  of 
Uncle  John's  Syrup. 


New  England  Maple  Syrup  Co. 

Winter  Hill  Boston,  Mass. 


Hemstitching  and  Picoting  Attachment 

works  on  any  and  all  machines;  simple  and  easy  to 
work.  You  can  now  make  the  nice  things  in  your 
own  home  that  you  had  to  hire  made  or  go  without 
SURE  to  please.     Price.  $2.50. 


CEM   NOVELTY  CO 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas 


Box  1031 


"Low  Cost  Cooking" 

By  Florence  Nesbitt,  B.  A. 
The  best  book  on  the  subject  in  print.  205  recipes;  8  weeks'  menus 
with  directions  for  preparing:  Balanced  Diet.  Home  Management. 
How  to  Buy,  Food  and  Care  of  Children,  etc..  Index.  127  pages, 
cloth  bound.  Sent  on  approval.  PRICE,  ONLY  50c.,  postage  10c. 
for  one  copy.  12c.  for  two.     Will  save  cost  weekly. 

Am  School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69lh  St.,  Chicago 


LEARN  DRESS  DESIGNING  in  10  WEEKS 

Women— Girls- 15  or  over,  can  easily  learn  Dress    .• 

and  Costume    Designing    during    their    spare    .'    COUPON 
moments  IN  TEN  WEEKS. 

Dress   and  Costume  Designers  Frequently      .'  Franklin  Institute 

E^^"  $45  to  $100  a  Week     /  R«f -tfrlk  y. 

.-    Hindly    send   me    sam- 

Many  Start  Parlors  in  Their  Own        ^]^  "^  lessons  in  Dress 

„  and    Costume   Designing 

Homes  .     as    taught    in    10    weeks' 

•c.  ,.  ,  ,  spare  time. 

i!.very  woman  who  now  does  plain 

sewing  should  take  up  Design-    • 

^^S.  /  Name 


Send 
Coupon  immediately 


Fine  for  Fall  Days 


Nothing  is  more  invigorating  and  healthful, 
on  cold,  raw  fall  days,  than  a  cup  of  delicious 
steaming 


BANQUET  TEA 


made  in  the  right  way. 

The  best  tea  is  made  in  an  earthenware  tea- 
pot. Rinse  pot  with  boiling  water.  Allow 
a  teaspoonful  of  Banquet  Tea  (your  favorite 
flavor)  for  each  cup  and  pour  on  fresh  boiling 
water.  Steep  from  three  to  seven  minutes, 
according  to  directions  on  package  —  strain 
and    serve. 

There's  a  Banquet  Tea  for  every  tatste 

Bartquet  Blend  —  finest  green  and  black  teas  blended 
—  in  Red  canisters. 

Banquet  India  and  Ceylon  —  in  Green  canisters. 
Banquet  Orange  Pekoe — in  Orange  canisters. 
Pounds,    halves    and    quarters.     At    your    dealer's    or 
write  direct  to  us. 

McCORMICK&CO.,  Baltimore,  U.S.A. 

Packers  of  the  Famous  Banquet  Tea 


Write  for  FREE  booklets  gtving 
interesting  facts  on  Spices,  Teas  and 
Flavoring  Extracts.  Send  SO  cents, 
cash  or  stamps,  for  valuable  BEE 
BRAND  Manual  of  Cookery. 
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:?  /  ^  \  <nrx: 


iV7     IMMJa 


You  can  serve  nothing  that  will  give 
greater  pleasure  or  command  greater 
respect  than  White  House  Coffee  \ 
and  Teas.     The  new,  up  -  to- date  ^^ 
White  House  Coffee  package  keeps    , 
all  goodness  in,  all  badness  out,  and    ^ 
guarantees  the  same  splendid  quality 
you  have  always  bought.    In  1,  3  and 
5-lb.  packages  only.    White  House  Teas! 
always  please.  They  are  the  finest  product 
of  the  Orient.     Five  favorite  varieties,  1-4 
and  1-2  lb.  packages.  

DWINELL  WRIGHT  CO. 

Pr.nc.pa/  Coffee  R—'-.. 


^ 


AGNt: 


^% 


CAST 


Send  for  booklet  illustrating  Tf^agnei 
JVare  Cooking  Utensils,  with  Christ- 
mas Suggestions.  Where  we  have 
no  dealer  a  price  list  will  be  included 
and  in  this  case  orders  w^ill  be  ac- 
cepted for  delive<-y  from  ourfactory. 


Nothing  better  typifies  the  everlasting 
spirit  of  the  Christmas  season  than  Wagner 
Cast  Aluminum— the  "Sterling"  of  the  kitch- 
en. Its  purity,  its  cleanliness,  its  beauty  of 
form  and  silvery  sheen  make  it  the  ideal  gift. 

Every  utensil  is  cast  (not  stamped  or  spun) 
in  one  solid,  seamless  piece.  It  neither  chips 
nor  warps.  Acids  do  not  discolor  it.  Its 
worth  becomes  more  evident  with  the  passing 
of  the  years. 

The  name  WAGNER  cast  in  the  bot- 
tom of  every  piece  is  your  guarantee, 

THE  WAGNER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Department  74  SIDNEY,  OHIO 


I 


«>^^%r^^%?r^m:^^.iJ>^*iri*rT4^^.^i^ 
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Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  satisfactory  way 

to  enlarge  the  subscription  list  of  American  Cookery  is  through  its  present  subscri- 
bers, who  personally  can  vouch  for  the  value  of  the  publication.  To  make  it  an 
object  for  subscribers  to  secure  new  subscribers,  we  offer  the  following  premiums: 

f^ONDITIONS  •  Premiums  are  not  given  with  a  subscription  or  for  a  renewal,  but  only 
^—^ *  to  present  subscribers,  for  securing  and  sending  to  us  new  yeariy  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.50  each.  The  number  of  new  subscriptions  requited  to  secure  each  premium  is  cleariy 
stated  below  the  description  of  each  premium. 

Transportation  is  or  1*5  not  paid  as  stated. 

INDIVIDUAL    INITIAL    JELLY    MOULDS 

Serve  Eggs,  Fish  and  Meats  in  Aspic; 
Coffee  and  Fruit  Jelly;  Pudding  and  other 
desserts  with  your  initial  letter  raised  on 
the  top.  Latest  and  daintiest  novelty  for 
the  up-to-date  hostess.  To  remove  jelly 
take  a  needle  and  run  it  around  inside  of 
mould,  then  immerse  in  warm  water;  jelly 
Will  then  come  out  in  perfect  condition. 
Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  these. 
You  cannot  purchase  them  at  the  stores. 


This  shows  the  jelly  turned  from  the  mould 
Set  of  six  (6),  any    initial,  sent   postpaid    for  (1)   new  subscription 


This  shows  mould 
(upside    down) 


Cash  Price  75  cents. 


•PATTY  IRONS' 


As  illustrated,  are  used  to  make  dainty,  flaky 
pates  or  timbales;  delicate  pastry  cups  for  serv- 
ing hot  or  frozen  dainties,  creamed  vegetables, 
salads,  shell  fish,  ices,  etc.  Each  set  comes 
securely  packed  in  an  attractive  box  with  recipes 
and  full  directions  for  use.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
two  (2)  new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.50. 


SILVER'S 

SURE  CUT 

FRENCH  FRIED 
POTATO  CUTTER 

One  of  the  most 
modern  and  eflBcient 
kitchen  helps  ever  in- 
vented. A  big  labor 
and  time  saver. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for 
one  (1)  new  subscrip- 
tion. Cash  price  75 
cents. 


FRENCH  ROLL  BREAD  PAN 


Best  quality  blued  steel.  6  inches  wide  by  13 
long.  One  pan  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription.     Cash  price.  75  cents 


SEAMLESS  VIENNA  BREAD  PAN 


Two  of  these  pans  sent,  postpaid  for  one  (1) 
rtew  subscription.  Cash  price,  75  cents  for  two 
pans. 


HEAVY  TIN  BORDER  MOULD 

Imported,  Round,  6  inch 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price.  75  cents. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO 


I  •         • ' 


Boston.  Mass. 
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The  Empire  Grape  Fruit  and  Orange  Knife 


Is  made  from  the  finest  cutlery  steel,  finely  tempered, 
curved  just  to  the  right  angle  and  ground  to  a  very  keen 
edge,  will  remove  the  center,  cut  cleanly  and  quickly 
around  the  edge  and  divide  the  fruit  into  segments  ready 
for  eating.  The  feature  of  the  blade  is  the  round  end, 
which  prevents  cutting  through  the  outer  skin.  A  grape 
fruit  knife  is  a  necessity,  as  grape  fruit  are  growing  so 
rapidly  in  popularity  as  a  breakfast  fruit.  Sent,  post- 
paid, for  one  (1)  new  subscription.   Cash  Price'75  cents. 


Empire  Kitchen  Knives 


Highly  polished  rubberoid  finished 
handles. 

These  knives  have  blades  forged  from 
the  finest  cutlery  steel,  highly  tempered 
and  ground  to  a  very  keen  edge.  These 
Knives  will  cut.  Two  knives,  as  shown 
above,  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription.     Cash  Price  75  cents. 


AMERICAN 
CRUSTY  ROLL  PAN 

Best  quality,  blued  steel.  93^  inches 
by  lOJ/^  inches.  Makes  6  delicious 
crusty  rolls.  Recipes  sent  with  each 
pan. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2)  new  sub- 
scriptions.    Cash  Price,  $1.50. 


FRENCH 
BUTTER  CURLER 

Unique  and  Convenient 

The  easiest  way  to  serve  butter.  Full 
directions  with  each  curler. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price,  75  cents. 


LADY  FINGER  PAN 

Six  moulds  on  a    base.     Each    mould    43^ 
iches    by     Ij^    inches.      Extra    heavy    tin. 
Nicely    made.       Sent   postpaid,    for    two    (2) 
new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.50. 


ROTARY 

MINCLNG 

KNIFE 


Nickel  plated.  Ten  revolving  cutters.  Effect- 
ually chops  parsley,  mint,  onions,  vegetables, 
etc.,  and  the  shield  frees  the  knives  from  the 
materials   being  cut. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  Price   73   cents. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 
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PASTRY  BAG  AND  FOUR  TUBES 

(Bag  not  shown  in  cut) 
A  complete  outfit.     Practical  in  every  way.     Made 


especially  for  Bakers  and  Caterers 
able  for  home  use 


Eminently  suit- 


The  set  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price,  75  cents. 


THE  A.  M.  C. 
ORNAMENTER 

Rubber  pastry  bag  and 
twelve  brass  tubes,  assorted 
designs,  for  cake  decorat 
ing.  This  set  is  for  fine 
work,  while  the  set  des 
scribed  above  is  for  more 
general  use.  Packed  in  a 
wooden  box,  prepaid,  for 
two  (2)  new  subscriptions. 
Cash  price,  $1.50 


"RAPIDE" 
TEA  INFUSER 

Economic,  clean  and  con 
venient.  Sent,  prepaid,  fo: 
one  (1)  subscription.  Casl 
price,  75  cents. 


CAKE  ORNAMENTING  SYRINGE 

For  the  finest  cake  decorating.  Twelve  German 
silver  tubes,  fancy  designs.  Sent,  prepaid,  for  four  (4) 
new  subscriptions,     Cash  price,  $3.00. 


HOME  CANDY  MAKING 
OUTFIT 

Thermometer,  dipping  wire,  moulds,  and 
most  of  all,  a  book  written  by  a  professional 
and  practical  candy  maker  for  home  use.  Sent, 
prepaid,  for  five(5)  new  subscriptions.  Cash 
price,  $3.75. 


The  only  reliable  and  sure  way  to  make  Csindy 
Boiled  Frosting,  etc.,  is  to  use  a 

THERMOMETE 

Here  is  just  the  one  you  need.  Madf 
especially  for  the  purpose  by  one  of  th( 
largest  and  best  manufacturers  in  tht 
country.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2) 
new  subscriptions.      Cash  price,   $1.50 


20f 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS 

Assorted  shapes.  Ordinarily 
sell  for  15  cents  each.  Six 
cutters  —  all  diflferent  —  pre- 
paid, for  one  (1)  new  subscrip- 
tion.     Cash  price,  75  cents. 
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Antfriran  Cookrrg 


^ugges^tiong  for  CfjrisJtmasi  (§itt^ 

WOULD  not  many  of  your  friends  to  whom  you  will  make  Christmas  Gifts 
be  more  pleased  with  a  year's  subscription  to  AMERICAN  COOKERY 
($1.50)  than  with  any  other  thing  of  equal  cost  you  could  send  them? 
The  magazine  will  be  of  practical  use  to  the  recipient  365  days  in  the  year 
and  a  constant  and  pleasant  reminder  of  the 
donor. 

To  make  this  gift  more  complete,  we  will 
send  the  December  number  so  as  to  be  received 
the  day  before  Christmas,  together  with  a  card 
reading  as  per  cut  herewith. 

This  card  is  printed  in  two  colors  on  heavy 
stock  and  makes  a  handsome  souvenir.  ^^§^S^^S^^§S^^ 

We  will  make  a  Christmas  Present  of  a  copy  of  the  American  Cook 
Book  to  every  present  subscriber  who  sends  us  two  "Christmas  Gift" 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

Practical  and  Useful  Cookery  Books 

By  MRS.  JANET  M.  HILL,  Editor  of  American  Cookery 

AMERICAN  COOK  BOOK  $1.50 

This  cook  book  deals  with  the  matter  in  hand  in  a  simple,  concise  manner,  mainly  with  the 
cheaper  food  products.     A  cosmopolitan  cook  book.     Illustrated. 

BOOK  OF  ENTREES  $2.00 

Over  800  recipes  which  open  a  new  field  of  cookery  and  furnish  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  "left  overs."  There  is  also  a  chapter  of  menus  which  will  be  of  great  help  in  securing 
the  best  combination  of  dishes.      Illustrated. 

CAKES,  PASTRY  AND  DESSERT  DISHES  •  $2.00 

Mrs.  Hill's  latest  book.      Practical,  trustworthv  and  up-to-date. 

CANNING,  PRESERVING  AND  JELLY-MAKING  $1.60 

Modern  methods  of  canning  and  jelly-making  have  simplified  and  shortened  preserving 
processes.  In  this  book  the  latest  ideas  in  canning,  preserving  and  jelly-making  are 
presented. 

COOKING  FOR  TWO  $2.25 

Designed  to  give  chiefly  in  simple  and  concise  style  those  things  that  are  essential  to  the 
proper  selection  and  preparation  of  a  reasonable  variety  of  food  for  the  family  of  two 
individuals.  A  handbook  for  young  housekeepers.  Used  as  text  in  many  schools. 
Illustrated  from  photographs. 

PRACTICAL  COOKING  AND  SERVING  $3.00 

This  complete  manual  of  how  to  select,  prepare,  and  serve  food  recognizes  cookery  as  a 
necessary  art.  Recipes  are  for  both  simple  and  most  formal  occasions;  each  recipe  is 
tested.     700  pages.     Used  as  a  text-book  in  many  schools.     Illustrated. 

SALADS,  SANDWICHES  AND  CHAFING  DISH  DAINTIES  $2.00 

To  the  housewife  who  likes  new  and  dainty  ways  of  serving  food,  this  book  proves  of 
great  value.     Illustrated. 

THE  UP-TO-DATE  WAITRESS  $1.75 

A  book  giving  the  fullest  and  most  valuable  information  on  the  care  of  the  dining-room 
and  pantry,  the  arrangement  of  the  table,  preparing  and  serving  meals,  preparing  special 
dishes  and  lunches,  laundering  table  linen,  table  decorations,  and  kindred  subjects.  The 
book  is  a  guide  to  ideal  service. 

We  will  send  any  of  the  above  books^  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of 
price;  or,  add  one  dollar  ($1)  to  the  price  of  any  of  the  books  and  we 
will  include  a  year's  subscription  for  Americax  Cookery. 
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IVORY  Soap  should  be  in  your  bathroom  because  it 
offers  you  and  your  guests  the  seven  quaHties  that 
people  of  refinement  want  in  a  soap  for  personal  use. 

It  is  white  It  rinses  easily 

It  is  fragrant  It  is  mild 

It  lathers  quickly  It  is  pure 

It  floats 

Has  the  soap  you  now  use  all  these  essentials  for  a 
completely  satisfactory  bath  and  toilet? 


Do  you  know  the  SAFE  ■ 
way  to  wash  silks  and 
other  fine  fabrics? 

Send  for  free  Sample 
package  of  Ivory  Soap 
Flakes.  Try  it  on  any 
delicate  garment  and 
you  will  know  that  you 
finally  have  found  a 
safe  way  to  wash  your 
loveliest  clothes.  Ad- 
dress The  Procter  6C 
Gamble  Co.,  Dcpt. 
i-L,     Cincinnati,    O. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99^0^  PURE 
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Ami 


gives  nickel  the  glow 
of  polished  silver 


No  dingy  nickel  on  my  stove! 

Bon  Ami — a  damp  cloth — a 
oit  of  a  rub — a  moment's  wait 
khile  the  magic  white  cloud 
orms  ....  then — whisk  ....  and 
iway  go  the  tarnish  and  the 
iried  Bon  Ami  together. 

Now  look!  The  nickel  gleams 
is  clear  and  lustrous  as  burn- 


ished silver.  That's  because  Bon 
Ami  is  soft  as  chalk.  Coarse, 
gritty  cleansers,  made  of  sharp, 
hard  minerals  for  rougher  work, 
are  apt  to  mar  a  delicate  surface 
like  nickel  or  enamel  but  after 
Bon  Ami's  gentle,  touch,  you 
won't  find  the  tiniest  scratch. 

I'll  clean  the  aluminum  next! 


Powder  or  cake 

— whichever 

you  prefer. 


'Hasn't  scratched  yelf 


IHE  TUDOR  PRESS,  BOSTON 


0 


A 
omf or  lin^  Cui 


^»^"«< 


BAKER'S  CWm. 

is  pure  and  delicious. 
Trade  meirk  on  every 

package. 
WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  ltd. 


E5TABUSME.O  I7SO 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


"Choisa" 

Orange  Pekoe 

Ceylon   Tea 


A  Select  II  ^i. -Grade  Tea 
at  a  Moderate  Pr  ce 

Pure  Rich 


Fragrant 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

BOSTON  BROOK  LINE 


vose 


PIANOS 


Established    .«C 

Sa^  BLUE 

^^  AND 

AMMONIA 

The  Ammonia  loosens  the  dirt, 
making  washing  easy.  The  Blue 
gives  the  only  perfect  finish. 


The  People's 

Choice  for  Over 

Sixty  Years 


^56 


1920 


SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  CO. 
88  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MERRY  CHRISTMA: 

is  all  the  merrier  when 

SLADE'S 


Cinnamon 


Clcves 


Ginger 


Kulmeg 


are  used  to  spice  the 
Holiday  Desserts 

D.  &  L.  SLADE  CO.,  BOSTOI 


have  been  established  more  than  50  YEARS.      By  our  system 
payments   every   family   in    niotlcrate   cimimsfances  can   own 
VOSE  piano.    'We  take  old  in<triiments  in  exchange  and   delive^ 
the  new  piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense.     Write  for  catalog?  D  and  explanations 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  160  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  MatSi 


|)CK  VENISON  —  ONE-COURSE  BREAKFASTS 

AMERICAN 

COOKERY '' 

V  tMe  boston 

OOKING-SCHOOLMAGAZINE 

CULINARY  SCIENCEandDOMESTIC  •  ECONOMICS 


Jf^*^ 


i 


I 


^ 


Some  Imitation  ! 

Copyright  1920  by  Cream  of  Wheat  Company 
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Mother  said 

RUMFDRD 


99 


Send  for  free  copy  of 
Janet^  Mackenzie  Hill's 
book  "The  Rumford  Way 
of  Cookery  and  Household 
Economy" — it  will  save 
you  money. 


INKING 

6^&'"*  phosphalept^jeal* 


Mother  knows  baking  success  depends  upon  the 
baking  powder. 

Mother  knows  there  is  no  guess  work  in  measuring 
Rumford— a  level  spoonful,  always— its  leavening  power 
at  the  bottom  of  the  can  is  as  efficient  as  it  is  at  the  top. 

Mother  knows  the  true  economy  of  Rumford  lies  in 
the  perfect  foods  it  produces— always  light,  moist,  fine- 
grained and  wholesome,  easy  to  digest. 

Rumford  stands  for  delicious  food  at  reasonable  cost. 
Good  cooks  have  known  these  truths  about  Rumford 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Your  grocer  has  RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 


Rumford  Company,  Dept.  19,       Providence,  R.  I. 
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An  Appreciated    Wedding   Gift — A  copy  of  this 
New  Edition  of  America' s  Leading  Cook  Book 

The  BOSTON  COOKING- 
SCHOOL  COOK  BOOK 

By  FANNIE  MERRITT  FARMER 

FOR  many  years  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  all  cook  books, 
this  New  Edition  contains  in  addi- 
tion to  its  fund  of  general  informa- 
tion, 2,117  recipes,  all  of  which 
have  been  tested  at  Miss  Farmer's 
Boston  Cooking-School,  together 
with  additional  chapters  on  the 
Cold-Pack  Method  of  Canning,  on 
the  Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables, and  on  Food  Values. 


r7Jc|,ool 


farmer 


CookBoJ^ 


]\  yilSS  Farmer's  Cook  Book  is  un- 
^^ ^  doubtedly  the  most  scientific, 
most  practical,  and  serviceable  work  of  its  kind.  It 
contains  the  classification  and  correct  proportions  of 
food,  tables  of  measurements  and  weights,  time  tables 
for  cooking,  menus,  and  much  information  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

"  The  Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Book  is  one  of  the  volumes  to  which  good  housewives 
pin  their  faith,  on  account  of  its  accuracy,  its  economy,  its  clear,  concise  teachings,  and  its  vast 
number  of  new  recipes." —  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 

"  The  best  cook  book  on  the  market."  —  IV Oman's  World,  New^  York. 

II  The  recipes  are  compounded  with  a  knowledge  of  thescience  of  cooking."  —  The  Outlook. 

"  As  a  household  companion,  for  mistress  or  maid,  and  guide  to  the  art  of  Cookery,  it  is  all 
that  can  well  be  desired."  — Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine.. 


656  Pages 


122  Illustrations 
For  Sale  by  all  BooksellersJ 


$2.50  net 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

Publishers,  34  Beacon   Street,  Boston 
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We  want  representatives  everywhere  to  take  subscriptions  for 
American  Cookery.  We  have  an  attractive  proposition  to  make 
those  who  will  canvass  their  town;  also  to  those  who  will  secure  a 
few  names  among  their  friends  and  acquaintances.     Write  us  today. 

AMERICAN  COOKERY  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ERE'S  HOW  to  have  the  real  winter  morning  delicacies — the  satis-  ^^ 
fiers  for  those  hearty  early  morning  appetites.     Hot  things —  ^^ 
waffles,  muffins,  griddle  cakes,  Krusty  Korn  Kobs— that  bring  a 
100%  roll-call  every  breakfast,  are  made  easily    with  Wagner 
\    Utensils.     Here  are  some  of  the  good  ones— all  proved  by  use  in 

\  thousands  of  the  most  particular  homes.  They  help  you  solve 
the  cold  morning  probleml  The  name,  "Wagner"  means  they 
are  different— betterl  y^'''^^. 

J  J  ^a*^  ^'^•'"T"-'--"^ 

Light,  crisp,  deli- 
cate Waffles— the 
kind  that  made 
maple  syrup  fa- 
mous.   You  make 

them  easily, 

quickly, per- 
y.       fectly,  with  Wagner  Waffle  Irons. 


Of  course,  you  want  a  Wagner  Griddle. 
Pancakes,  Griddle  Cakes  —  whatever  you 
want  to  call  them — are  always  good,  always 
wholesome,  and  so  delightfully  easy  to  make 
when  you  use  an  Aluminum  or  Iron  De  Luxe 
Wagner  Griddle.  And  you  know  how  good 
griddle  cakes  start  ofl  the  day  I  They  are 
real  heart  warmersl 


Qduffi 


Krusty  Korn  Kob  molds  are  made  only  by 
Wagner.  This  is  not  simply  a  novelty  design, 
but  really  improves  the  taste  of  the  corn  bread- 
More  crust— and  the  crust  is  golden,  crisp, 
with  the  old-fashioned  "roasting  ear"  appear- 
ance and  goodness. 


ins 


Several  excellent  styles  for  you  to  choose  from  when 
you  buy  a  Wagner  Muffin  Pan.  Little  designs  to 
please  the  kiddies,  regular  styles  that  make  grown 
folks  start  the  day  with  a  smile.  They  make  break- 
fast the  most  popular  meal— a  real  family  reunion 
tvery  morning!  Wagner  Muffin 
Pans  are  used  today  in  thousands 
of  homes  of  particular  people.. 


All  Wagner  Waffle  Irons,  Griddles,  Muffin 
Pans  and  Gem  Pans  are  made  in  both 
Wagner  Cast  Aluminum,  and  Wagner 
Iron  De  Luxe.  Sold  by  the  best  dealers 
everywhere.  Send  for  booklet  illustrating 
oil  the  Wagner  Utensils. 

The  Wagner  Mfg.  Company 

Dept.  74 

Sidney,  Ohio 


From  Generation  to  Generation 
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Books  on  Household  Economics 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY  presents  the  following  as  a 
list  of  representative  works  on  household  economics.  Any  of  the  books  will  be  sent  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  price. 

Special  rates  made  to  schools,  clubs  and  persons  wishing  a  number  of  books.  Write  for  quota- 
tion on  the  list  of  books  you  wish.  We  carry  a  very  large  stock  of  these  books.  One  order  to  uf 
■aves  effort  and  express  charges.     Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work.  Chambers.  $1.00 
Allen,    The,     Treatment    of    Diabetes. 

Hill  and  Eckman 1.50 

American  Cook  Book.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill  1.50 
American  Meat  Cutting  Charts.     Beef, 

veal,  pork,  lamb  —  4  charts,  mounted  on 

cloth  and  rollers 10.00 

American  Salad  Book.     M.  DeLoup....  1.50 

Around  the  World  Cook  Book.  Barroll  2.50 
Art  and  Economy  in  Home  Decorations, 

Priestman '. 1.25 

Art  of  Home  Candy- Making  (with  ther- 
mometer, dipping  wire,  etc.) 3.75 

Art  of  Right  Living.     Richards 50 

Bacteria,    Yeasts    and    Molds    in    the 

Home.     H.   W.  Conn 1.48 

Bee  Brand  Manual  of  Cookery 75 

Better  Meals  for  Less  Money.     Greene  1.35 

Book  of  Entrees.     Mrs   Janet  M.  Hill.  .  .  2.00 

Boston  Cook  Book.  Mary  J.  Lincoln.  .  2.25 
Boston     Cooking-School     Cook     Book. 

Fannie  M.  Farmer 2.50 

Bread  and  Bread-Making.  Mrs.  Rorer.  .75 
Breakfasts,    Luncheons    and    Dinners. 

Chambers 1.25 

Bright  Ideas  for  Entertaining.    Linscott  .75 

Business,  The,  of  the  Household.   Taber  2.50 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings.  Mrs.  Rorer  1.00 
Cakes,  Pastry  and  Dessert  Dishes.    Janet 

M.  Hill 2.00 

Candies  and  Bonbons.     Neil 1.50 

Candy  Cook  Book.     Alice  Bradley 1.50 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Mrs.  Rorer.  .  1.00 
Canning,  Preserving  and  Jelly  Making. 

Hill 1.60 

Canning,      Preserving     and     Pickling. 

Marion  H.  Neil 1.50 

Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.     L.  E. 

Holt,  M.D 1.25 

Catering  for  Special  Occasions.    Farmer  1.50 

Century  Cook  Book.     Mary  Ronald 3.00 

Chafing-Dish  Possibilities.     Farmer.  .  .  .  1.50 

Chemistry  in  Daily  Life.  Lassar-Cohn .  .  2.25 
Chemistry    of    Cookery.       W.     Mattieu 

Williams 2.25 

Chemistry   of   Cooking   and   Cleaning. 

Richards  and  Elliot 1.00 

Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things.  Sadtler  2.00 
Chemistry     of     Food     and     Nutrition. 

Sherman 2.10 

Cleaning  and  Renovating.    E.  G.  Osman  1.20 

Clothing  for  Women.     L.  I.  Baldt 2.50 

Cook  Book  for  Nurses.    Sarah  C.  Hill ...  .75 

Cooking  for  Two.     Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill.  .  2.25 

Cost  of  Cleanness.     Richards 1.00 

Cost  of  Food.     Richards 1.00 

Cost  of  Living.     Richards 1.00 

Cost  of  Shelter.     Richards 1.00 

Course  in  Household  Arts.     Duff 1.10 


Dainties.     Mrs.  Rorer $1 

Diet  for  the  Sick.     Mrs.  Rorer 2 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity. 

Thompson 1, 

Dishes  and  Beverages  of  the  Old  South. 

McCulloch- Williams 1, 

Domestic  Art  in  Women^s  Education. 

Cooley 1, 

Domestic       Science       in       Elementary 

Schools.     Wilson 1, 

Domestic  Service.     Lucy  M.  Salmon ...   2, 

Dust  and  Its  Dangers.     Pruden 1, 

Easy  Entertaining.     Benton 1, 

Economical    Cookery.       Marion    Harris 

Neil 2, 

Efficient  Kitchen.     Child 1 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Cookery.      Williams  and  Fisher 1, 

Encyclopaedia  of  Foods  and  Beverages.  10, 
Equipment     for     Teaching     Domestic 

Science.     Kinne 

Etiquette  of  New  York  Today.    Learned  1 

Etiquette  of  Today.     Ordway 1 

European      and      American      Cuisine. 

Lemcke 4 

Every  Day  Menu  Book.     Mrs.  Rorer....    1. 
Every  Woman's  Canning  Book.    Hughes 

Expert  Waitress.     A.  F.  Springsteed 1. 

Feeding  the  Family.     Rose 2, 

First  Principles  of  Nursing.      Anne    R. 

Manning 1. 

Food  apd  Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  Con- 
valescent.    Fannie  M.  Farmer 2. 

Food  and  Feeding.     Sir  Henry  Thompson  2. 

Food  and  Flavor.     Finck 3. 

Foods    and     Household    Management. 

Kinne  and  Cooley 1. 

Food  and  Nutrition.     Bevier  and  Ushir  1. 

Food  Products.     Sherman 2. 

Food    and    Sanitation.       Forester    and 

Wigley .  . 

Food  and  the  Principles  of  Dietetics. 

Hutchinson 

Food  for  the  Worker.     Stern  and  Spitz. 
Food  for  the  Invalid  and  the  Convales- 
cent.    Gibbs 

Food    Materials    and    Their   Adultera- 
tions.    Richards 1 

Food  Study.     Wellman 1 

Food  Values.     Locke 1 

Foods  and  Their  Adulterations.      Wiley  6 
Franco-American  Cookery  Book.  Diliee  4 

French  Home  Cooking.     Low 1 

Fuels  of  the  Household.     Marian   White 
Furnishing    a    Modest    Home.      Daniels   1 
Furnishing  the  Home  of  Good  Taste. 

Throop 4 

Golden  Rule  Cook  Book  (600  Recipes  for 
Meatless  Dishes).      Sharpe 2, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Handbook  of  Home  Economics.    Flagg  $0.90 
Handbook  of  Hospitality  for  Town  and 

Country.     Florence  H.  Hall 1.75 

Handbook  of  Invalid  Cooking.     Mary  A. 

Boland 2.50 

Handbook  on  Sanitation.     G.  M.  Price, 

M.D 1.50 

Healthful  Farm  House,  The.     Dodd.  .  .      .60 
Home      and       Community       Hygiene. 

Broadhurst 2.50 

Home  Candy  Making.    Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Home  Economics.      Maria  Parloa 2.00 

Home  Economics  Movement 75 

Home  Furnishing.     Hunter 2.50 

Home  Furnishings,  Practical  and  Artis- 
tic.    Kellogg 2.00 

Home  Nursing.     Harrison 1.50 

Home  Problems  from  a  New  Standpoint  1.00 
Home  Science  and   Cook  Book.     Anna 

Barrows  and   Mary  J.  Lincoln 1.00 

Hot  Weather  Dishes.     Mrs.   Rorer 75 

House     Furnishing     and     Decoration. 

McClure  and  Eberlein 2.50 

House  Sanitation.     Talbot 80 

Housewifery.     Balderston 2.50 

Household  Bacteriology.     Buchanan .  .  .    2.75 
Household  Economics.     Helen  Campbell   1.75 
Household  Engineering.    Christine  Fred- 
erick     2.00 

Household  Physics.     Alfred  M.  Butler..    1.30 

Household  Textiles.     Gibbs 1.25 

Housekeeper's  Handy  Book.     Baxter..    2.00 
How  to  Cook  in  Casserole  Dishes.     Neil   1.50 
How  to  Cook  for  the  Sick  and  Convales- 
cent.    H.  V.  S.  Sachse 2.00 

How  to  Feed  Children.     Hogan 1.25 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish.    Mrs.  Rorer     .75 

Human  Foods.     Snyder 2.00 

Ice  Cream,  Water  Ices,  etc.     Rorer 1.00 

I  Go  a  Marketing.     Sowle 1.75 

Institution  Recipes.     Emma  Smedley.  .    3.00 

Interior  Decorations.     Parsons 5.00 

International  Cook  Book.    Filippini.  .  .  .    2.50 
Key  to  Simple  Cookery.      Mrs.  Rorer.  .    1.25 

King's,  Caroline,  Cook  Book 2.00 

Kitchen  Companion.     Parloa 2.50 

Kitchenette  Cookery.     Anna  M.  East.  .  .    1.25 
Laboratory  Handbook  of  Dietetics.   Rose   1.50 
Lessons  in  Cooking  Through  Prepara- 
tion of  Meals 2.00 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Cooking.     Mary 

C.  Jones 1.25 

Like  Mother  Used  to  Make.     Herrick.  .    1.35 

Luncheons.     Mary  Ronald 2.00 

A   cook's  picture  book;   200  illustrations 

Made-over  Dishes.     Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Many    Ways    for    Cooking    Eggs.     Mrs. 

Rorer 75 

Marketing    and     Housework    Manual. 

S.  Agnes  Donham 2.00 

Mrs.  Allen's  Cook  Book.     Ida  C.  Bailey 

Allen 2.00 

More  Recipes  for  Fifty.     Smith 2.00 

My  Best  250  Recipes.     Mrs.  Rorer 1.00 

New  Book  of  Cookery,  A.     Farmer 2.50 

New  Hostess  of  Today.  Larned 1.75 

New  Salads.     Mrs.  Rorer 1.00 


Nursing,    Its   Principles   and    Practice. 

Isabels  and  Robb $2.00 

Nutrition  of  a  Household.     Brewster.  .    2.00 

Nutrition  of  Man.    Chittenden 4.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book.  Mrs.  Rorer. .  1.50 
Planning  and   Furnishing  the   House. 

Quinn 1.35 

Practical  Cooking  and  Dinner  Giving. 

Mrs.   Mary  F.  Henderson 1.75 

Practical   Cooking  and  Serving.      Mrs. 

Janet  M.   Hill 3.00 

Practical  Dietetics.  Gilman  Thompson  6.00 
Practical   Dietetics  with   Reference   to 

Diet  in  Disease.     Patte 2.25 

Practical  Food  Elconomy.     Alice  Gitchell 

Kirk 1.35 

Practical  Points  in  Nursing.     Emily  A. 

M.  Stoney « 2.00 

Practical     Sewing     and     Dressmaking. 

Allington 1.50 

Principles  of  Chemistry  Applied  to  the 

Household.     Rowley  and  Farrell 1.50 

Principles  of  Food  Preparation.     Mary 

D.   Chambers 1.25 

Principles  of  Human  Nutrition.  Jordan  2.00 
Recipes  and  Menus  for  Fifty.     Frances 

Lowe  Smith 2.00 

Rorer's  (Mrs.)  New  Cook  Book 2.50 

Salads,  Sandwiches,  and  Chafing  Dish 

Dainties.    Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill 2.00 

Sandwiches.      Mrs.   Rorer 75 

Sanitation  in  Daily  Life.    Richards 60 

School  Feeding.     Bryant 1.75 

Selection    and    Preparation    of    Food. 

Brevier  and  Meter 75 

Sewing  Course  for  Schools.  Woolman.  .  1.50 
Shelter  and  Clothing.  Kinne  and  Cooley  1.40 
Source,    Chemistry    and    Use    of    Food 

Products.     Bailey 2.00 

Story  of  Germ  Life.     H.   W.   Conn 1.00 

Successful  Canning.     Powell 2.50 

Sunday  Night  Suppers.     Herrick 1.35 

Table  Service.     Allen 1.60 

Textiles.      Woolman  and  McGowan 2.25 

The   Chinese   Cook   Book.     Shin    Wong 

Chan 1.50 

The      House      in      Good     Taste.     Elsie 

de  Wolfe 4.00 

The  Housekeeper's  Apple  Book.     L.  G. 

Mackay 1.25 

The  New  Housekeeping.    Christine  Fred- 
erick     1.90 

The  Party  Book.     Fales  and  Northend.  .   3.00 

The  St.  Francis  Cook  Book 5.00 

The  Story  of  Textiles 3.50 

The  Up-to-Date  Waitress.     Mrs.  Janet 

M.  Hill 1.75 

The   Woman   Who   Spends.     Bertha   J. 

Richardson 1.00 

Till  the  Doctor  Comes  and  How  to  Help 

Him 1.00 

True  Food  Values.     Birge 1.25 

Vegetable     Cookery    and     Meat    Sub- 
stitutes.    Mrs.  Rorer 1.50 

With  a  Saucepan  Over  the  Sea.     Ade- 
laide Keen 1.75 

Women  and  Economics.     Charlotte  Per- 
kins Stetson 1.50 


Address  all  Orders:    THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO.,    Boston,  Mass. 
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Old  Dutch  Cleanser  makes 
everything  in  the  kitchen  clean 
and  sanitary  and  is  a  real  safe- 
guard to  health.  You  will  get 
better  and  easier  results  by  us- 
ing it  for  all  household  cleaning. 

THE  QUALITY  INSURES  ECONOMY 
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Winter  Flowers 


Wide  is  my  window  that  looks  to  the  South, 

Framing  the  sweep  of  the  hills  and  the  river,  — 
WrW   winds    that   whistle   from    bleak    Winter's 
mouth, 
Hot,  potent  rays  from  the  Sun,  the  Lifegiver. 
Outside,  —  long  months,  —  cold  and  deadening 

snow,  — 
Inside,  —  a  riot  of  colors  aglow! 

Bright-hued    and    vivid,  —  so   eagerly   living,  — 
Warm  purple  heliotrope,  fragrant  and  quaint; 

Lemon  verbena;    frail  tea  roses,  giving 

Sweetness  from  exquisite  forms,  tinted  faint; 

Rugged  geraniums,   sturdy  and  clean,  — 

Pink,  scarlet,  white,  'mid  their  clustering  green. 

Delicate  fuchsias,  passionate,  drooping, 

Blaze  over  snowy  lobelia's  thick  mass; 
Daffodils,    hyacinths,    staunch    and    unstooping, 
Thrust  up  their  spears,  through  their  radiance 
pass; 
Then  as  the  Sun's  course  takes  long  and  yet 

longer. 
Tender  green  seedlings  drink  life  and  grow 
stronger. 

Oh!  all  the  summer  flowers  have  not  the  art 
Of  these  brave  Winterlings,  to  hold  my  heart! 
Katharine  Sawin  Oakes. 
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How   Will  You  Have  Your  Dining  Room? 

By  Marion  Brownfield 


THE  dining  room,  nowadays,  is 
fully  as  much  of  a  problem  as  the 
living  room.  In  a  large  or  up- 
to-date  home,  the  dining  room  is  apt  to 
have  a  more  formal  character,  where  there 
is  a  breakfast  room,  in  addition,  for  small 
or  informal  meals. 

In  building,  the  home  maker  has  two 
angles  of  the  question  to  consider  —  first 
whether  to  make  the  dining  room  a  room 
so  close  and  conveniently  arranged  to  the 
kitchen  that  no  other  eating  room  is 
required,  and  second  whether  to  keep  the 
room  with  nice  furnishings  exclusively 
for  dinners,  entertaining  and  holiday 
meals  for  the  family,  and  then  use  a 
breakfast  nook  or  room  to  conserve  heat 
in  the  winter  and  save  furniture,  work  and 
footsteps  all  the  year  around.  One  or 
two  eating  rooms  is  also  a  financial  prob- 
lem to  the  builder  with  the  present  lumber 
shortage  and  high  cost  of  labor. 

The  dining  room,  already  built,  can 
often  be  remodeled,  with  comparatively 
little  expense  and  trouble,  into  a  sur- 
prisingly attractive  room. 

For  those  who  contemplate  either 
building  or  remodeling  the  dining  room, 
some  ideas,  both  for  the  practical  and 
artistic,  are  suggested  here. 

The  shape  of  the  modern  dining  room 
has  a  tendency  to  be  rectangular,  rather 
than  square.  Where  the  room  opens 
from  an  open  door  or  archway,  the  room 
is  planned,  usually,  to  have  its  broadest 
measurement  facing  the  living  room. 
This  gives  an  attractive  view  of  the  buffet, 
fireplace  or  any  other  built-in  feature  from 
the  parlor  or  living  room,  besides  giving 
a  generally  roomy  effect. 


The  open  doorway  is  frequently  flanked 
on  each  side  with  built-in  bookcases  on 
the  living-room  side,  or  with  china  cup- 
boards on  the  dining-room  side.  Above, 
a  post  usually  runs  to  the  ceiling  and 
the  shelf  or  niche  thus  formed  by  the 
top  of  these  built-ins  provides  an  attrac- 
tive place  for  ferns  or  other  plants. 

The  latest  tendency,  however,  in  din- 
ing-room doors  is  to  use  glass  doors. 
(See  Frontispiece).  These  permit  a  vista 
through  the  rooms  that  gives  a  spacious- 
ness to  a  home  and  yet  provides  both 
privacy  and  conservation  of  fuel. 

After  the  shape  and  entrance  to  the 
dining  room  are  decided  upon,  the  wood- 
work, wall  finish,  windows  and  built-in 
eflPects  come  next.  Practically  every 
up-to-date  dining  room  has  a  polished 
hard-wood  floor,  and  cream  or  white 
enamel  woodwork  is  probably  the  most 
popular  finish  for  dining-  rooms,  today. 
Some  very  attractive  rooms,  though,  are 
finished  with  cypress,  eucalyptus,  walnut, 
red-wood  and  mahogany.  As  the  very 
latest  style  in  period  furnishings  is  a 
revival  of  the  oak  furniture  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan-Tudor period,  probably  stained 
woods  to  harmonize  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned, now  new  style,  oak,  will  be  in  order. 
White  enamel  makes  a  very  effective 
background  for  mahogany  walnut  or  any 
of  the  colored  enamels  from  pale  blue  to 
black.  And  there  is  no  denying  its 
dainty,  fresh,  cheerful  qualities. 

In  the  home  of  moderate  cost  panelings 
and  wainscotings  and  even  plate  rails  are 
largely  omitted.  The  plate  rail  has  al- 
ways been  a  dust  catcher  and  an  enemy 
of  simplicity  and  good  taste,  so  simply 
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covered  walls,  with  a  pleasing  paper,  such 
as  is  shown  in  the  Frontispiece,  are  a 
better  substitute.  A  cheerful  wall  paper 
is  very  essential  where  one  eats  just  from 
the  standpoint  of  good  digestion,  and  one 
with  a  quiet  pattern  is  the  most  restful, 
year  in  and  out.  Pastel  tinted  tapestry 
papers  in  soft  blurred  grays,  blues,  pinks 
and  buffs  are  deservedly  popular  to 
obtain  these  results.  For  a  plain  tinted 
wall  no  better  color  can  be  chosen  than  a 
delicate  yellow.  While  delft  blue  is  a 
standard  dining  room  color,  it  is  apt  to 
be  cold  and  depressing  unless  the  room 
has  abundant  sunshine.  The  neutral 
tapestry  papers  usually  have  a  gray  effect 
with  just  a  hint  of  brighter  color  that 
can  be  picked  out  and  matched  prettily 
with  a  rug  and  draperies,  say  in  rose  or 
blue. 

The  "built-ins"  in  a  dining  room  can 
be  as  numerous  as  one  desires.  A  side- 
board or  buffet  and  a  china  closet  are 
quite  necessary  for  tableware  and  linen. 


A  fireplace  and  a  window  seat  help  make 
the  room  additionally  attractive.  If  the 
dining  room  is  to  be  used  as  a  sitting 
room,  as  well,  a  bay,  built  out  so  a  couch 
and  rocking  chair  can  occupy  it,  makes 
the  room  cozy.  Disappearing  built-in 
beds  are  quite  common  in  the  small 
home,  such  as  the  double  bungalow,  for 
even  though  the  bed,  which  usually  "dis- 
appears" under  the  buffet,  is  not  needed 
nightly,  it  is  handy  for  company  or  any 
case  of  sickness.  One  of  the  most  popular 
styles  of  built-in  buffets  is  shown  in 
Illustration  on  page413.  Besides  the  cup- 
board above  the  mirror,  there  is  good 
drawer  and  storage  room  beneath.  Glass 
handles  are  also  a  feature  of  this  sideboard, 
as  well  as  many  up-to-date  ones.  The 
china  cupboards,  shown  on  this  page,  are 
charmingly  built  in  the  Colonial  style 
with  latticed  glass  doors  to  harmonize 
with  the  general  style  of  the  room  and  its 
furnishings.  The  illustration  on  this  page 
also  shows  a  good  plan  of  building  a  niche 


A  NICHE  FOR  READY-MADE  SIDEBOARD 


YOUR  DINING  ROOM 
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to  hold  a  ready-built  sideboard.  Such  a 
space  could  be  built  into  at  any  time 
desired.  The  cupboards  in  this  room, 
on  each  side  of  the  door,  are  handy,  too. 
But  the  plate  rail  shows  how  easily  such 
an  arrangement  gives  a  crowded,  clut- 
tered appearance. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  built-in  effects, 
seen  by  the  writer,  was  a  window-seat 
filled  with  plants  rather  than  cushions. 
The  top  of  the  seat  was  removed  and  a 
zinc-lined  trough  built  into  the  seat. 
Potted  ferns  and  begonias  set  in  it  were 
then  easily  watered  without  damage  to 
the  woodwork.  If  hot-water  pipes  ran 
under  a  seat  like  this,  probably  many 
bulbs  and  delicate  flowers  would  come 
through  the  winter  safely.  Some  ar- 
rangement for  plants  in  any  dining  room 
is  very  artistic,  for  even  green  ferns  are 
refreshing  to  look  at  while  eating.  An 
inexpensive    device    Is    to    build    a    shelf 


under  a  window  that  can  be  turned  down 
on  hinges  when  not  in  use. 

Good  lighting  for  the  dining  room  de- 
pends both  upon  windows  and  the  light- 
ing fixtures.  In  cities  where  homes  are 
crowded  close  together,  it  has  become 
quite  a  practice  to  build  small  windows 
In  the  side  walls  high  above  a  built-in 
effect,  merely  to  gain  light  with  privacy. 
Whenever  it  is  possible,  however,  to  have 
privacy,  plenty  of  large  windows  for  a 
dining  room  are  a  large  factor  In  making 
the  room  light,  airy,  sunny  and  cheerful. 
Where  the  dining  room  opens  on  to  a 
porch,  long  French  doors  for  windows 
are  charming. 

Electric  light  fixtures  for  the  up-to- 
date  dining  room  are  usually  of  the  indi- 
rect type.  The  suspended  lamp  or 
"dome"  has  quite  gone  out.  Many 
electric  light  fixtures  combine  direct  and 
Indirect  lighting  as  shown  in  Frontispiece. 
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Period  effects  in  fixtures  are  very  largely 
u^ed  to  harmonize  with  dining  rooms  in 
period  designs.  A  very  efficient  type  of 
a  bowl  with  the  indirect  lighting  system 
is  the  one  with  a  reflecting  globe  added  to 
prevent  any  shadow  on  the  ceiling, 
while  a  calcite  bowl  gives  a  diffused 
yellow  light  very  pleasing  and  restful  to 
the  eyes.  Candle  effects  in  fixtures  are 
especially  good.  While  gilded  wood  and 
velvet  ropes  are  frequently  seen,  wrought 
iron  is  the  very  newest  metal  for  electric 
light  fixtures.  Green  "verde"  fixtures, 
to  Imitate  the  Old  World  effects,  seen  in 
famous  buildings  of  Spain  and  Italy,  are 
finished  in  a  dusty  gray-green  tone  that 
suggests  age,  and  does  not  show  dust  and 
fly  specks  as  the  shining  gilt  metal  ones, 
formerly  used,  did.     Polychrome,  mean- 


ing "many  colors,"  Is  another  favored 
style  in  fixtures,  whether  for  the  bracket 
or  a  shade.  Parchment  shades,  in  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  period  design,  are  used 
over  candles,  and  have  such  colors  as 
tan,  red  and  green  all  blended  into  one 
another  in  the  polychrome  effect.  Velvet 
ropes  connecting  fixtures  are  frequently 
tassel  finished;  and  another  luxurious 
effect  is  the  silver-plated  fixture.  In  this 
connection  it  is  worth  mentioning  that 
old-style  fixtures  can  be  sent  to  an  electric 
light  fixture  establishment  and  replated 
in  some  of  the  new  styles.  At  such 
places  a  new  finish  is  blown  on  with  an 
electric  air  brush.  To  replace  the  lamp 
shades  formerly  in  vogue,  basket  shades 
that  hang  beneath  the  light  are  provided  for 
the  dining  room  light  of  the  indirect  type. 


Pitchers  by  the  Thousand 

By  Robert  H.   Moulton 


P 


ROBABLY  the  most  remarkable 
collection  of  pitchers  in  the  United 
States    is    owned    by   Mrs.    James 


Hensley,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Mrs.  Hen- 
sley  began  making  her  collection  when 
she  was  five  years  old,  and  now  she  has 


SOME  OF  THE  HALLOWE'EN  PITCHERS 
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over  two  thousand  specimens  of  every 
conceivable  shape,  size,  color  and  mate- 
rial. Arranged  In  cabinets  and  over 
doors,  windows  and  other  places  about 
the  rooms  of  her  home  are  quaintly 
designed  pieces  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
pewter,  brass,  Ivory,  glass,  china  and 
pottery. 

In  the  collection  are  a  number  of  pitch- 
ers hundreds  of  years  old.  One  specimen, 
a  low,  squatty  affair,  purplish-black  In 
color,  with  a  handle  In  the  shape  of  a 
scorpion,  was  dug  up  In  a  mound  where 
the  Aztecs  established  a  pottery  near 
Mexico  City  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Another  shows  a  clown  In  flaming  red 
breeches,  white  neck  ruffle  and  peaked 
cap,  and  near  it  Is  one  In  the  shape  of  a 
little  red  devil,  his  Satanic  majesty's  tail 
making  the  pitcher  handle.  A  quaintly 
traced  little  copper  pitcher  from  Algeria 
looks  in  heathen  wonder  at  a  sombre  little 
gray  pitcher,  made  and  inscribed  by 
Anton  Lang,  potter  and  wood  carver  by 
trade,  in  far  Oberammergau,  where  every 
decade  he  has  astonished  the  Christian 
world  by  his  portrayal  of  the  Master 
Workman  of  all  time. 


An  oddly-designed  pitcher,  made  from 
the  root  of  the  rhododendron,  which 
covers  the  Tennessee  mountains  with  a 
wealth  of  pink  and  white  bloom  every 
spring,  hangs  beside  an  exquisite  copper 
lustre  pitcher  of  a  kind  now  exceedingly 
rare.  There  are  fifteen  copper-lustre 
pitchers  in  the  collection,  ranging  in  size 
from  2J  inches  to  12  inches.  The  small- 
est Is  valued  at  $2S.  A  tiny  pewter 
pitcher,  with  a  capacity  of  one  drop,  is 
looked  down  upon  In  majesty  by  a  mas- 
sive two-hundred-year-old  stone  pitcher, 
whose  capacity  is  three  gallons.  One 
odd  pitcher,  made  of  Rockingham  ware, 
was  sent  to  Mrs.  Hensley  from  a  moun- 
tainous Tennessee  district.  A  lid  fits  on 
securely  and  it  has  been  in  use  in  one 
family  for  generations  for  the  purpose  of 
boiling  milk  for  babies.  The  pitcher, 
itself,  can  be  put  directly  on  the  fire 
without  injuring  it. 

In  one  room  is  a  "vegetable  garden," 
made  of  pitchers  fashioned  to  appear  like 
the  real  products  of  the  soil.  Among 
these  are  many  ears  of  corn,  a  folded  green 
shuck  forming  the  handle,  and  another 
shuck   bent  out  for   the   lip,   the   milky 
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grains  of  corn  constituting  the  bodies 
of  the  pitchers.  In  a  furrow  of  the  corn- 
field, partly  screened  from  the  road  by  a 
large  pitcher  in  the  form  of  a  watermelon, 
a  small  demijohn  is  hidden.  On  one  side 
of  it  is  printed  "Pure  Dixie  Corn,"  and 
on  taking  out  the  stopper  one  finds 
attached  two  little  grains  of  corn. 

There  are  dozens  of  pitchers  fantasti- 
cally designed  with  yellow  pumpkins, 
black  cats,  jack-o'-lanterns  and  other 
figures  suggestive  of  Hallowe'en,  while 
still  others,  collected  with  the  idea  of 
pleasing  the  children,  represent  various 
characters  from  Mother  Goose. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  collection  of 
all  is  that  which  Mrs.  Hensley  calls  her 
"  pasture."  This  contains  about  seventy- 
five  pieces,  decorated  with  cows  and 
calves  of  high  and  low  degree,  and  stand- 
ing guard  over  them  is  a  shepherd  dog 


pitcher.  Over  the  pasture  in  a  small 
cabinet,  a  lordly  chanticleer  marshals 
his  feathered  mates  to  watch  him  summon 
the  day,  while  at  one  side,  in  a  deep  cool 
pond,  are  yellow  and  green  frogs.  One 
little  frog,  who  came  all  the  way  from  the 
home  of  Robert  Burns,  has  strayed  away 
and  fastened  himself  securely  on  a  tender 
head  of  lettuce,  his  body  making  the 
pitcher  handle. 

The  milkman  finds  a  different  pitcher 
on  Mrs.  Hensley's  back  porch  every 
morning.  There  is  one  for  every  day  in 
the  week.  She  keeps  forty  in  the  butler's 
pantry  for  what  she  calls  common  use. 
For  Thanksgiving  there  are  pitchers 
decorated  with  turkeys,  quails  and  rab- 
bits, while  for  Christmas  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  Santa  Claus  pitchers,  the  lips  of 
some  of  them  being  the  jolly  old  fellow's 
cap. 


Nothing  Like  Trying 

By  Flora  Swetnam 


MARY  LIZZIE  stood  in  the  kitchen 
with  an  open  cook  book  before 
her  on  the  table.  She  read  and 
measured,  and  measured  and  read.  Her 
mother  came  into  the  kitchen  and  watched 
her  for  a  few  minutes. 

"Mary  Lizzie,"  she  asked  at  last, 
"don't  you  think  you  had  better  buy  the 
candy  for  your  party.?  You  never  seem 
to  get  it  just  right,  some  way." 

"No,  mamma,"  Mary  Lizzie  replied 
determinedly,  "I  am  going  to  succeed 
this  time.     Just  see  if  I  don't." 

"Well,"  agreed  her  mother,  "I'll  try 
you  this  time,  but  sugar  is  too  high  to 
experiment  with,  and  if  this  proves  to  be 
a  failure,  you  will  have  to  let  it  go  at  that." 

"It  sounds  so  easy,  mamma,"  declared 
Mary  Lizzie,  "I  don't  see  how  I  can  fail." 

"I  know,"  said  her  mother,  "but  there 
are  many  people  who  have  not  the  knack 
of  making  candy  and  never  do  get  it. 
And  it  would  be  better,  if  they  would 
buy  it  in  the  beginning  and  save  a  lot  of 
trouble." 


"Yes'm,"  answered  Mary  Lizzie,  ab- 
sently, "and  if  I  fail,  I  will  just  do  that." 

Her  mother  left  the  kitchen.  She 
always  dreaded  Mary  Lizzie's  failures, 
and  she.  made  up  her  mind  to  stay  out 
until  time  to  do  the  sympathizing. 

Mary  Lizzie  finished  her  measuring  and 
got  her  candy  on  to  boil.  Then  she  got 
her  newest  magazine  and  sat  right  down 
by  the  stove  where  she  "could  watch  it 
every  minute."  At  first  she  did  watch 
it  carefully,  but  it  took  so  long  to  start 
that,  by  the  time  it  did  start,  she  was  so 
deeply  absorbed  in  her  story  that  she  did 
not  notice. 

The  minutes  passed  by  and  Mary 
Lizzie  read  on  until  a  pungent  odor  in 
her  nostrils  and  a  stinging  sensation  in 
her  throat  aroused  her.  She  jumped  to 
her  feet  and  looked  about  guiltily.  The 
kitchen  was  full  of  smoke  and  the  black- 
ened, sticky  mass  was  burning  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan. 

"Horrors!"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  seized 
the  pan  and  looked  at  it  ruefully.    "What 
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will  mamma  say?  That  was  her  best 
new  pan.  I  don't  know  how  much  it 
cost,  but  it  was  a  lot.     Oh,  dear,  dear!" 

She  opened  the  windows  to  let  out  the 
smoke  and  tiptoed  softly  through  the 
dining  room,  carefully  closing  the  door 
after,  to  see  where  her  mother  was. 

"Oh,  goody,"  she  cried,  "she  went  on 
over  to  Mrs.  Boyd's,  as  I  hoped  she 
would.  I'll  have  one  more  try  anyway. 
I  just  will  make  that  fudge." 

She  hastily  returned  to  the  kitchen  and 
put  the  pan  to  soak.  She  hunted  another 
pan  and  then  the  process  of  measuring 
began  all  over  again.  At  last,  it  was  on 
the  stove  and  she  resolutely  put  the 
magazine  away  and  sat  down  to  watch. 
It  seemed  an  age  before  the  boiling  began, 
but  when  it  did  she  watched  it  anxiously. 
At  last,  according  to  what  the  book  said, 
it  ought  to  be  done. 

She  buttered  a  large  platter  and  tried 
her  best  to  follow  instructions  exactly. 
She  was  much  elated.  This,  she  felt  sure, 
was  going  to  be  all  right.  She  set  it  in  a 
cool  place,  and  went  into  the  living  room 
to  await  her  mother's  coming.  At  last 
she  heard  the  familiar  step  and  ran  to 
meet  her  mother  in  the  hall. 

"Well,"  asked  her  mother,  "how  did 
the  candy  turn  out.?" 

"Now  mamma,"  said  Mary  Lizzie,  "I 
have  to  make  my  confession.  I  burnt 
up  the  first  lot." 

"  Oh,  my ! "  exclaimed  her  mother, "  with 
sugar  so  high.?" 

"I  never  will  do  it  again,"  promised 
Mary  Lizzie  penitently,  "but  the  other's 
fine.     Come  and  see  it." 

She  led  her  mother  out  to  the  kitchen 
with  an  air  of  pride,  but  at  sight  of  that 
candy  she  stopped  in  dismay.  It  had 
just  begun  crawling,  and  each  little  piece 
had  crawled  toward  the  other  till  it  was 
all  one  complete  mass.  She  threw  her 
arms  about  her  mother's  neck,  laid  her 
head  on  the  shoulder,  which  was  always 
ready,  and  cried. 

"Never    mind,    dear,"    consoled    her 

mother,    "don't    cry.     You    shall    have 

ji    candy  for  those  girls  when   they  come. 


Just  go  around  to  Mr.  Stewart's  and  get 
it.  I  have  already  spoken  to  him  about 
it,  and  told  him  to  let  you  have  what  you 
want." 

"But,  mamma,"  she  sobbed,  "what 
made  it  do  this  way  after  looking  so  nice 
at  first.?" 

"  I  don't  know,  dear,  but  you  run  on  and 
get  your  candy.  My  guess  is  that  you 
overlooked  something  or  that  you  did  not 
boil  it  quite  enough." 

Mary  Lizzie  carried  a  pair  of  very  red 
eyes  into  Mr.  Stewart's  store.  He  was 
properly  sympathetic,  when  he  learned 
the  cause. 

"Come  on  and  make  your  selection," 
he  said,  "I  have  some  of  the  very  best. 
Just  got  it  in  today.  'Twill  make  your 
mouth  water  to  look  at  it." 

Mary  Lizzie  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  admiration  as  she  looked  at  the  rows 
of  candy  so  beautifully  arranged  that  it 
was  almost  like  a  picture.  He  selected 
several  pieces  of  the  finest  and  dropped 
them  into  her  hand. 

"There,"  he  smiled,  "try  that  and  see 
if  it  won't  console  you  for  all  you  lost." 

"U-m-m!"  exclaimed  Mary  Lizzie, 
"after  this  when  I  want  candy  I  am 
coming  right  here." 

She  started  home  with  her  candy  trying 
her  best  to  feel^  happy  and  satisfied,  but 
failing  miserably.  She  just  could  not 
keep  back  a  tear  or  two,  which  would  fall. 
She  wanted  to  know  how  to  make  it  for 
herself.  Just  then  she  met  the  fat  old 
grocer  whose  store  was  so  near  her  home 
that  her  first  errands  had  been  there.  He 
noted  the  tears  at  once. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  today, 
Mary  Lizzie .?"  he  asked.  "  Has  somebody 
been  getting  after  you.?" 

"No,  Uncle  Joseph,"  confessed  Mary 
Lizzie.  "  I  cried  because  I  couldn't  make 
candy." 

"'If,  at  first,  you  don't  succeed,'  and 
so  forth,"  quoted  Uncle  Joseph.  "You 
know  the  rest." 

"  But  mamma  says  that  sugar  is  too  high 
for  me  to  waste  it,"  mourned  Mary  Lizzie. 

"Now  that's  too  bad,"  soothed  Uncle 
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Joseph,  "but  be  the  very  best  girl  that 
ever  you  can,  and  after  awhile  she  will 
let  you  try  It  again.,  There's  nothing  like 
trying,  you  know." 

Suddenly  Mary  Lizzie  jumped  up  and 
down  and  clapped  her  hands.  "Uncle 
Joseph,"  she  cried,  "don't  you  need  some- 
body to  sweep  out  the  store  for  you 
mornings.^" 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  candy.?" 
demanded  Uncle  Joseph. 

"I'll  sweep  out  the  store  for  you  every 
morning,"  promised  Mary  Lizzie,  "and 
you  may  pay  me  in  sugar  — ■  just  whatever 
you  think  I  have  earned.  Then  I  can 
learn  to  make  candy." 

"  I  think,"  laughed  Uncle  Joseph,  "  that 
I'll  take  you  up  on  that  proposition, 
provided  that  you  bring  me  some  of  the 
first  that  you  really  succeed  on." 

"I'll  do  it,"  agreed  Mary  Lizzie. 

When  she  rushed  in  home  breathless 
to  announce  the  good  news,  her  mother 
laughed  at  her,  thinking  it  only  a  fad  of 
which  she  would  tire  in  a  few  days.  She 
changed  her  mind,  however,  when  she 
saw  the  resolute  way  in  which  Mary 
Lizzie  stuck  to  her  task.  She  brought 
home  a  small  package  of  sugar  every  day, 
and  two  or  three  evenings  each  week  she 
hurried  through  with  her  lessons  and  went 
to  the  kitchen  to  make  candy. 

On  some  of  these  occasions  it  could  be 
eaten,  and  the  girls  at  school  obligingly 
helped  her  eat  it,  but  as  it  could  not  be 
pronounced  a  perfect  success,  it  was  not 
good  enough  for  Uncle  Joseph.     The  old 


man  became  so  interested  that  he  bought 
a  book  on  candy  making  and  lent  it  to' 
her.  She  received  it  joyfully  and  con- 
tinued to  try. 

At  last,  one  night  as  her  father  and 
mother  sat  by  the  fire  reading  and  for- 
getting all  about  Mary  Lizzie  and  her 
projects,  she  broke  in  upon  them  crying, 
"Look!  Look!  Oh,  daddy  and  mother, 
look  quickly  and  see  what  your  daughter 
has  done." 

She  was  holding  a  plate  before  them, 
and  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  de- 
licious-looking candies  of  several  kinds 
could  have  been  made  right  in  their  own 
kitchen.  She  passed  it  to  each  in  turn 
and  then  announced,  "I  am  going  to  take 
the  rest  of  this  to  Uncle  Joseph.  If  he 
had  not  believed  in  me,  I  should  never 
have  succeeded." 

"But,  child,"  protested  her  mother, 
"it  is  almost  ten  o'clock.  You  had  better 
wait  till  in  the  morning." 

"Oh,  mother,"  she  begged,  "please  let 
me  go  now.  It  is  only  a  step  across  the 
lot,  and  you  can  stand  in  the  door  till  I 
come  back.  I  want  him  to  see  it  right 
now." 

"Go  on,  then,"  laughed  her  mother, 
"and  hurry  back.  I  don't  want  to  stand 
in  the  door  long." 

She  sped  across  the  lot  and  her  mother 
heard  her  excited  knock.  The  candy  was 
handed  in,  and  her  mother  heard  Uncle 
Joseph's  hearty  voice  call  after  Mary 
Lizzie,  as  she  turned  away,  "Nothing  Hke 
trying,  is  there,  Mary  Lizzie.?" 


I  Love  all  Beauteous  Things 


I  love  all  beauteous  things, 

I  seek  and  adore  them; 
God  hath  no  better  praise, 
And  man  in  his  hasty  days 
Is  honored  for  them. 


I,  too,  will  something  make 

And  joy  in  the  making; 
Although  tomorrow  it  seem 
Like  the  empty  words  of  a- dream 

Remembered  on  waking. 

Rohfrt  Bridges. 


Backsliders  All! 

By  Quincy  Germaine 


AN  Insidious  little  phrase  has  worked 
its  way  into  our  domestic  vocabu- 
lary of  late.  You  all  have  heard 
it.  Alas,  I  fear  that  you  have  even  used 
it.  Like  slander  and  the  *'flu"  it  is  the 
more  insidious  because  it  spreads  so 
rapidly.  It  spreads,  indeed,  like  kerosene 
on  a  mosquito-breeding  pool,  and  though 
it  may  be  intended  to  serve  as  oil  on 
troubled  Vv^aters,  it  is  a  case  of  the  remedy 
being  worse  than  the  disease. 

*'WHEN  WE  ARE  ALONE!  1  !" 

Oh,  that  I  might  write  it  in  letters  five 
inches  high,  like  the  headlines  on  a  base- 
ball extra!  Would  that  I  might  scream 
it  into  every  household  victrola  in  the 
land,  or  blazon  it  across  the  evening  sky 
in  characters  of  flame!  To  me  it  is  the 
"writing  on  the  wall"  and  though  I,  for 
a  time,  was  heedless,  I  confess,  I  have 
roused  at  last  to  its  awful  significance. 

Time  was  when  we  were  not  alone. 
Far  from  it!  Those  were  halcyon  days, 
when  Maggie-in-the-Kitchen  and  Sadie- 
in-the-Pantry  kept  watch  and  ward  over 
our  reputations.  When  Mrs.  Burns  came 
in  on  Tuesday  to  iron,  and  Mrs.  Blarney 
on  Friday  to  scrub  and  clean,  when 
Michael  tended  the  boiler,  and  Michael's 
Tom  washed  down  the  porch  and  walks, 
we  gave  little  real  thought  to  the  fearful 
possibility  of  Now.  Then,  indeed,  we 
were  never  alone  and  our  manners,  our 
clothes,  yea,  perhaps,  our  morals  gave 
proof  of  it. 

But  now,  with  eggs  a  dollar  a  dozen, 
what  has  become  of  that  faithful  crew.-* 
Tom  is  a  "skilled  mechanic"  and  getting 
mechanic's  pay.  Michael,  in  his  old  age, 
is  tending  other  boilers  as  well  as  ours 
and  does  not  always  "get  round"  on  time. 
Mrs.  Burns  and  Mrs.  Blarney  both 
"retired"  during  the  munitions  boom, 
and  Maggie  stepped  upward  into  the 
command  of  a  boarding  house  so  eagerly 
patronized  by  my  friends  that  there  Is  no 
room  for  me.  Nor  am  I  the  only  one. 
It  happened  similarly  to  you,  to  Cousin 


Mathllde,  and  to  Aunt  Lucy's  girls. 
When  bridge  went  out  of  conversation  and 
beef  came  In,  when  rents  became  as  vital 
as  a  matinee,  and  Solomon's  collars  took 
first  place  over  the  "latest  shade"  In  blue, 
then  we  all  did  about  what  was  inevita- 
ble, — •  we  made  the  best  of  It. 

But  have  we!  Stop,  look,  and  listen 
before  you  answer  yes.  We  may  have 
for  a  time,  but  are  we  making  the  best 
of  It  still  .^  We  are  not.  Sometimes  we 
are  making  the  worst  of  It,  but  we  do  not 
dare  confess  for  fear  of  worse  to  come. 
Step  up,  backsliders!  Which  of  you  Is 
bored,  which  "tired  to  death,"  which  of 
you  Is  lazy,  which  Is  fat,  and  which  of 
you,  — •  your  number  Is  legion,  —  Is  sim- 
ply worried  to  death.?  I'm  one  of  you 
and  I've  been  all  those  things  but  fat. 
(I  should  weigh  130,  but  I'm  only  110.) 
And  all  those  things  go  back,  again  and 
again  and  yet  again,  to  that  nasty  little 
phrase  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 

"When  we  are  alone,"  perhaps  It 
doesn't  matter  much  whether  we  read 
the  morning  paper  first  or  sweep  the 
kitchen.  "When  we  are  alone,"  with 
the  children  at  school  and  Solomon  at  the 
office,  why  care  whether  we  eat  a  regular 
lunch  or  a  snack  from  the  pantry  shelf.? 
"When  we  are  alone,"  it  may  not  matter 
whether  the  sleeping-porch  Is  In  order  at 
nine,  or  at  eleven,  provided  it  Is  done  by 
noon.  "When  we  are  alone,"  does  It 
matter  how  often  we  Indulge  in  secret 
tears,  since  neither  Solomon,  nor  any  one 
else,  can  see  these  evidences  of  worry? 

Ah,  but  it  does !  "  When  we  are  alone  " 
Is  the  time  that  matters  most  of  all. 
Sweep  your  kitchen  first,  arrange  your 
sleeping  porch,  eat  a  big,  decent  lunch  In 
the  dining  room  and  I'll  wager  you'll  have 
no  tendency  to  tears.  Or,  if  those  named 
are  not  your  besetting  sins,  look  over  your 
record  and  see  what  they  are.  What 
have  you  done  against  that  "rainy  day" 
that  now  obscures  your  outlook,  that 
prevents  your  seeing  clearly  In  any  dlrec- 
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tion?  What,  in  other  words,  is  your  pet 
economy,  your  pet  abomination?  There 
is  the  clue,  the  key  to  the  mystery. 

Listen  to  the  wisdom  of  my  experience. 
My  bete  noir  was  cracked,  or  nicked  china. 
The  sound  of  shattered  porcelain  was 
inevitably  my  cue  for  hysterical  tears.  I 
could  not  throw  away  a  leaky  pitcher,  I 
could  not  part  with  a  handle-less  cup 
because,  I  pleaded,  "it  might  be  useful 
sometime."  That  rainy  day,  you  see! 
I  had  a  shelf  of  gouged-out  saucers,  a  pile 
of  plates  with  edges  chipped.  I  hoarded 
cast-off  soup-tureens  and  vegetable 
dishes  that  might  hold  "something  dry." 
I  moved  them  from  a  shelf  to  a  box.  The 
box  grew  full.  Then  I  consecrated  a 
closet  to  their  sacred  sentiment.  The 
dinner  set,  diminished  beyond  its  pristine 
usefulness,  found  haven  there,  the  choco- 
late pitcher  with  a  broken  nose.  There 
they  all  stood  untouched,  inviolate,  await- 
ing that  rainy  day  "when  we  should  be 
alone." 

The  rainy  day  came  and  we  were 
alone  — ■  alone  with  those  ghastly  ghosts 
of  bygone  days.  It  was  about  the  same 
time  that  my  aunt  stored  her  imported 
linen  for  the  rats  to  gnaw  and  bought  — • 
bought,  mind  you,  — ■  cotton  napkins  that 
hardly  survived  the  wash.  At  that 
approximate  date  my  next-door  neighbor 
confessed  to  a  boudoir  cap  concealing 
unbrushed  hair.  Have  you  forgotten 
that  time.^  Indeed  you  have  not!  The 
chocolate  pot  with  the  broken  nose 
spilled  as  much  as  it  could,  the  cracked 
vegetable  dish  caved  in,  and  the  inade- 
quate dinner  set  crowded  our  food  and 
manners  off  the  map.  Mahogany  man- 
ners dwindled  to  common  pine.  Our 
conversation  took  on  a  dingy  hue.  It 
was  indeed  a  rainy  day.  Solomon  drooped 
and  brooded,  and  I  worried  — •  wondering 
why. 

Then  came  the  fatal  night  when  Solo- 
mon dropped  a  cup  upon  the  floor.  His 
scared  face  betrayed  what  he  expected 
as  he  turned  to  me.  (I've  already  men- 
tioned what  the  sound  qf  crashing  china 
usually  did  to  my  nervous  system.)     This 


time  the  automatic  sprinkler  did  not 
work.  Instead,  —  oh,  glorious  miracle! 
—  I  burned  with  flame  that  shamed  the 
ancient  martyrs.  More  than  a  teacup 
lay  in  pieces  on  the  floor.  My  grandiose 
dreams  of  future  bliss,  my  frantic  grip 
upon  the  past, — those,  too,  broke  when  the 
handle-less  cup  fell  from  Solomon's  hand. 

"Get  the  step  ladder,"  was  all  I  said. 

Under  the  circumstances  what  could 
he  do  but  obey .?  Under  the  circumstances 
what  could  he  do  but  marvel,  when  I 
commanded  him  to  set  it  up  in  the  closet 
where  I  had  kept  those  provisions  against 
that  rain  which  was  now  pouring  upon 
our  heads.?  I  began  at  the  top  shelf,  and 
incidentally  I  might  remark  that  I  am 
by  nature  thorough.  Only  once  did  I 
glance  down,  and  then  to  remark,  as  I 
let  go  a  soup-tureen,  "Look  out  for  your 
head." 

"Just  what  is  the  great  idea.?"  expostu- 
lated Solomon  finally. 

Thanks  to  the  step  ladder  I  had  a  few 
inches  advantage  of  him,  and  I  sum- 
moned my  very  best  platform  manner 
before  I  spoke. 

"  Solomon,  this  is  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
and  we  will  not  backslide  again.  When 
Sadie-in-the-Pantry  and  Maggie-in-the- 
Kitchen  took  joy  in  smashing  the  treas- 
ures of  generations  and  my  dearest  birth- 
day gifts,  I  hoarded  up  these  corpses  for 
the  time  when  we  should  be  alone. 
Kindly  remove  what  can  be  picked  up  to 
that  limbo  whence  all  such  things  should 
have  been  consigned  by  Maggie  and 
Sadie,  had  I  had  sufficient  sense.  From 
this  day  we  will  use  Aunt  Maria's  pink 
lustre,  and  the  Napoleon  set.  If  you'll 
open  the  safe,  we  will  immediately  proceed 
to  set  the  dinner  table  with  silver  instead 
of  plate.  Also  we  will  dust  off  the  cut 
glass  goblets  that  I  hardly  know  by  sight 
and  celebrate,  as  in  the  good  old  days." 

"Oh,  no,  you  need  not  call  in  the  neigh- 
bors. That  would  spoil  the  effect.  From 
this  moment  we  will  live  as  we  were 
meant  to  live,  amid  the  best  we  have 
and  the  best  we  can  afford,  because  you 
understand,  Solomon, '  now  we  are  alone.' " 


Squash  Pie 

By  Frances  E.  Gale 


NO,  this  isn't  a  recipe  —  not  a  pie 
recipe,  anyway.  Those  can  al- 
ways be  found,  good  ones,  too, 
at  the  back  of  the  book.  Perhaps  it's  a 
recipe  for  happiness.  Xot  continual  hap- 
piness, of  course  —  that  is  unobtainable 
—  but  for  those  little  flashes  of  happiness 
that  illumine  the  day's  routine  when  the 
right  ingredients  come  together. 

They  happened  to  come  together  this 
morning  when  I  took  a  squash  pie  out  of 
the  oven  and  set  it  before  a  visiting  friend 
who  had  followed  me  into  the  kitchen. 

"Just  think  of  all  the  effort  that  has 
gone  to  the  making  of  that  pie,"  she  said, 
"and  half  an  hour  after  you  put  it  on  the 
table  it  will  be  gone  —  nothing  left  but  a 
few  crumbs." 

She  shook  her  head  sympathizingly, 
and  I  shook  mine,  parrot-like,  and  tried 
to  look  as  sorry  for  myself  as  she  was  for 
me.  But  it  was  diflicult,  because  the 
crust  of  that  pie  was  exactly  the  light 
brown  I  had  aimed  at,  and  the  golden 
filling,  I  knew,  was  right,  and  when  you 
have  just  accomplished  a  perfect  thing, 
whether  a  poem  or  a  pie,  there's  always  a 
little  bubble  inside  of  you  that  is  more 
like  jubilation  than  self-pity,  no  matter 
how  justified  the  latter  may  appear  to  be. 

Still,  what  she  said  was  very  true.  A 
lot  of  work  had  gone  to  the  making  of  that 
ephemeral  pie.  The  eggs  and  the  milk 
and  the  shortening  had  to  be  carried  from 
the  pantry,  the  flour  from  the  bin,  the 
ginger,  the  nutmeg,  the  lemon,  from  the 
cabinet,  the  squash  from  the  cellar.  From 
the  cellar?  Oh,  much  farther  than  that. 
My  exertions  in  regard  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients went  no  farther  back  than  the 
larder,  but  the  squash  —  that's  another 
matter. 

How  many  months  ago  was  it  when  I 
took  an  oblong,  ivory-colored  atom  of 
God's  handiwork  out  to  my  garden  and 
buried  it — ^  in  faith  .^     Presentlv  the  ex- 


pected miracle  happened.  The  first  shy 
shoot  became  a  sturdy  plant,  and  the 
plant  a  rollicking,  self-willed  vine  that 
must  be  curbed  to  prevent  it  climbing  the 
fence  and  visiting  the  neighbors.  Its 
great,  golden  blossoms  laughed  in  the 
sunshine,  it  shouted  for  water,  and  de- 
manded and  received  many  attentions. 
One  morning,  tricksily  hidden  under  its 
spreading  leaves,  I  found  this  squash,  a 
baby  then,  but  of  a  funny  shape  that 
marked  it  from  its  brothers  and  sisters 
all  through  its  growth  to  maturity. 

It  was  always  a  pet  of  mine,  that 
squash.  I  watched  it  and  tended  it, 
watered  it  and  cut  away  the  leaves  so 
that  the  sun  might  kiss  it,  and  when 
gathering  time  came  I  gleefully  displayed 
its  ten  pounds  upon  the  scale  and  lugged 
it  down  cellar  in  my  arms  as  proudly  as 
the  cat  carries  her  new  kitten  in  and  lays 
it  at  my  feet. 

And  now,  to  quote  my  sympathetic 
friend,  "in  half  an  hour  it  will  be  gone  — 
nothing  left  but  a  few  crumbs." 

Dear,  dear!  Well,  if  I  should  mourn, 
how  about  all  those  whose  efforts  went 
to  produce  the  flour,  the  sugar,  the  milk, 
the  eggs  and  the  spices.^  Why,  the  very 
cow  and  the  hen  would  low  and  cackle 
their  sorrow.  Bossy  and  Biddy  and  all 
the  rest,  including  myself,  have  had  a 
shabby  deal. 

Yet,  seeing  the  forces  that  have  been 
put  in  motion,  the  wonderful  processes 
evoked,  the  faithful  labor  performed  in 
bringing  these  ingredients  together,  is  it 
possible  that  it  all  ends  there,  a  little 
flash  of  animal  satisfaction,  and  then  — 
"nothing  left  but  a  few  crumbs".?  Isn't 
there  another  view  that  lifts  the  subject, 
slight  as  it  may  appear,  above  triviality."* 
It's  undisputable  that  the  material  results 
of  all  these  forces,  processes  and  labors 
have  been  focussed  upon  my  kitchen 
table,   quietly   placed   before  me  for  the 
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accomplishment  of  their  next  purpose, 
whatever  that  may  be.  This  particular 
combination  of  them  has  never  before 
come  into  direct  contact  with  human  life. 
Whether  or  not  I  realize  that  the  task 
has  dignity,  I  know  that  my  immediate 
business  is  to  fuse  this  combination  with 
all  the  care  and  skill  of  which  I  am  capa- 
ble. That  act  of  itself  produces  a  first 
result  —  the  strengthening  of  my  own 
character  by  the  exercise  of  mental  and 
physical  effort  in  a  useful  direction.  The 
next  result  is  the  simple  and  legitimate 
pleasure  of  those  who  sit  about  my  table 
in  the  consumption  of  something  that 
looks  good  and  tastes  good  rather  than 
the  dissatisfaction  produced  by  some- 
thing scorched,  soggy  or  lumpy.  Next, 
after  the  taste  is  forgotten,  is  the  result 
of  wholesome  food  upon  the  mental  and 
physical  health  of  all  who  partake.  And 
when  you  have  pleasure-giving,  whole- 
some and  nourishing  food  doing  its  part 
in  the  development  of  human  bodies,  how 
can  you  tell  to  what  far  reaches  the 
results  may  extend  in  the  development 
of  souls? 

Inside  that  homely  disc  I  know  that 
there  is  a  fraction,  small  but  none  the  less 
real,  of  the  wheat  field,  the  cane  planta- 
tion, the  dairy,  the  labor  of  natives  of  far 
eastern  lands,  the  patient  production  of 
men  and  beasts,  and  the  marvelous  work 
of  Nature.     Out  of  that  disc  may  come. 


if  I  do  my  part  right,  some  fraction  of  the 
inspirational  spark  in  a  publicly  or  pri- 
vately spoken  word  that  will  cause  some 
soul  to  shine  brightly  in  dark  places.  Or 
there  may  come  some  part,  atomic,  but 
none  the  less  actual,  of  an  increased  phy- 
sical health  that  will  prove  a  blessing  to 
its  owner  and  all  about  him.  Or  there 
may  come  only  a  pleasant  uplift  of  spirits 
in  a  little  group  of  human  beings  who, 
going  out  among  their  fellow  men,  will, 
by  reason  of  it,  scatter  sunshine  rather 
than  gloom. 

These  things  are  not  fancies.  It  is  not 
a  fancy  that  the  labor  of  some  dark  native 
of  the  tropics  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
sift  those  spices  with  the  flour  which 
represented  the  toil  of  whiter-skinned 
men,  whose  work  in  turn  would  have  been 
incomplete  without  the  co-operation  of 
negroes  under  the  sun  of  the  sugar  plan- 
tation, and  dairymen  who  rose  before  the 
sun  so  that  they  might  do  their  part. 
Not  one  of  them  knew  just  what  their 
labor  would  accomplish,  nor  do  I  know 
what  will  come  of  mine.  But  it's  up  to 
me  to  carry  on  their  work  to  the  next 
stage,  and  leave  it  there  to  produce  joy  or 
indigestion,  inspiration  or  discouragement, 
according  to  how  I  have  done  my  part. 

"Nothing  left  but  a  few  crumbs." 
How  do  you  know  that,  my  kind,  but 
short-sighted  friend.?  Anyway,  I'm  glad 
my  squash  pie  is  good. 


French  Cook  Books,  Old  and  New 

By  Gertrude  Clark  Hanson 


THE  alert  American  housewife  who 
finds  herself  in  France  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time  will  do  well 
to  take  a  turn  at  housekeeping,  be  it  ever 
so  simply ;  no  amount  of  observation,  read- 
ing or  sight-seeing  will  give  her  the  insight 
into  French  life  which  is  afforded  by  the 
daily  mingling  with  the  ordinary  folks 
of  the  market-places,  and  the  daily 
struggle  with  things  as  they  are  today  in 


France.  And  if  she  is  doubly  wise,  she 
will  invest  in  one  or  more  French  cook 
books.  In  fact,  this  would  be  a  good 
investment  for  any  wide-awake  woman 
who  reads  French  sufficiently,  whether 
she  be  abroad  or  at  home. 

For  all  ordinary  purposes  one  can  do 
very  well  with  one's  own  favorite  Ameri- 
can classic,  dog-eared,  interlined,  and 
with  the  fly-leaves  scribbled  full  of  bor- 
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rowed  recipes.  It  is  not  for  general  use 
that  I  am  advising  the  purchase  of  a 
standard  French  cook  book;  rather,  it 
is  for  the  occasional  experiment  after  the 
French  tang  and  for  the  insight  which  it 
gives  into  French  everyday  life.  I  have 
before  me,  as  I  write,  several  volumes 
which  have  afforded  me  much  joy,  as  well 
as  instruction. 

The  first  is  a  large,  substantial  book, 
well  illustrated,  with  menus  for  each 
month  and  for  all  sorts  of  functions;  it 
is,  perhaps,  first  favorite  with  Parisian 
housewives  and  bonnes.  Here  we  find 
menus  for  ordinary  days  and  menus  for 
meatless  or  fast  days.  We  find  that  cer- 
tain dishes,  notably  boiled  beef,  are  not 
served  when  one  has  "the  world"  to 
dine.  Desserts,  we  are  told,  are  the 
special  province  of  the  mistress  and  espe- 
cially of  the  daughters  of  the  house  — 
for  is  it  not  very  eff"ective  to  be  able  to 
announce  to  guests  that  Jeanne  has  made 
the  delicious  gateaux?  If  I  were  to 
choose  a  single  cook  book  it  would  be  one 
of  this  sensible,  practical  sort. 

The  next  book  I  read,  as  I  would  read 
a  novel,  or  better  still,  a  favorite  book  of 
poems,  for  the  delight  of  the  mere  read- 
ing; though  here,  too,  one  finds  much  of 
real  value  and  much  of  home-life.  The 
author  is  a  witty  and  delightful  writer, 
spicing  his  recipes  with  more  than  a  dash 
of  humor.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  that 
an  alliance  that  never  makes  one  think 
of  divorce  is  that  of  rice  and  pumpkin; 
they  seem  to  be  created  for  one  another, 
the  rice  supplying  the  thickening  proper- 
ties, while  the  pumpkin  makes  up  the 
deficit  in  sugar.  With  two  calves'  ears, 
a  little  intelligence  and  good-will  and  the 
necessary  utensils  and  ingredients,  he 
tells  us,  one  can  make  a  very  excellent 
entree.  On  another  page  he  gives  a 
spirited  account  of  the  introduction  of 
turkeys  into  France,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  Charles  IX;  they  proved 
hard  to  acclimatize  and,  to  quote  the 
author,  "the  first  steps  of  the  children  of 
this  succulent  race  were,  it  is  true,  strewn 
with     dangers"  —  "there     were     many 


martyrs,  then  triumph";  and  he  adds, 
"it  is  at  the  young  and  tender  age  that 
their  aureole  shines  brightest."  He  ad- 
vises strongly  against  the  custom  of  serv- 
ing calves'  heads  whole,  with  a  sprig  of 
parsley  in  each  nostril  —  "they  seem 
always  to  be  making  faces."  But  I  have 
given  enough  to  show  that  French  cook 
books  are  by  no  means  dull  reading. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  we  come  to  an  old 
book  which  I  found  in  the  table  drawer 
of  my  apartment,  a  book  which  has 
afforded  me  many  .hours  of  profitable  and 
interesting  reading.  In  the  front  are 
many  pages  picturing  various  kitchen 
and  dining-table  devices,  which  cannot 
fail  to  send  the  American  housekeeper 
scurrying  to  the  little  ^'article  de  menage^^ 
shops,  if  only  to  buy  something  to  spring 
on  the  home-folks.  In  the  list  the  most 
intriguing,  to  my  mind,  is  the  bone- 
pincers  —  made  like  a  pair  of  sugar  tongs, 
and  used  at  table  to  prevent  soiling  the 
fingers  while  sucking  a  bone;  used,  also, 
for  asparagus  or  artichokes.  In  his 
preface  he  tells  us  that  this  book  was 
called  forth  by  the  fact  that  up  to  that 
time  there  was  in  France  no  practical 
everyday  cook  book,  and  his  quotations 
would  seem  to  prove  the  point.  He 
gives,  as  an  example,  the  directions  for  a 
famous  sauce  which  calls  for:  "Two 
joints  of  veal,  one  pheasant,  four  par- 
tridges, one  joint  of  ham  and  a  bottle  of 
Madeira."  And  another  which  uses  for 
two  quarts  of  water  two  pounds  of  veal, 
a  turkey  or  two  hens,  and  a  leg  of  mutton, 
all  this  to  make  a  "very  good  bouillon." 
He  devotes  but  four  pages  to  sauces, 
instead  of  the  twenty-five  pages  of  the 
book  which  he  quotes.  There  are,  he 
tells  us,  but  four  grande  sauces,  called  the 
"mother  sauces."  All  the  others  are 
variations  of  the  four  and  the  good  cook 
will  work  them  out  for  herself,  with  a  few 
hints.  Among  the  novelties  which  he 
gives  is  the  method  of  making  one  huge 
&^g  out  of  a  dozen  ordinary  ones,  to  be 
afterward  cut  in  quarters  and  served  with 
salad  dressing,  as  a  surprise  at  a  grand 
dinner.     A  daring  cook  might  have  been 
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tempted  to  try  it  in  the  good  old  days, 
but  it  is  probably  not  a  popular  recipe  in 
these  troublous  times. 

The  French  cook  book,  whether  up-to- 
date  or  ancient,  is  always  good  reading, 
but  it  is  more  than  that;  it  is  very  well 
worth  the  while  of  any  woman  who  has 
the  chance  and  the  desire  to  experiment. 
It  is  sure  to  widen  her  range  of  opera- 
tions and  give  her  a  new  interest  in  her 
vocation. 

I  should  add,  in  closing,  that  all  French 


recipes  are  in  terms  of  weight  rather  than 
measure  and  are  very  accurate.  The 
French  maid  who  is  given  an  American 
recipe  experiments  with  it  until  she 
has  changed  it  into  her  own  terms,  and 
when  she  has  reached  that  point,  she  has 
usually  added  just  the  touch  which 
improves  on  the  original.  A  friend  of 
long  experience  tells  me  that  she  has 
come  to  expect  a  fifty  per-cent  improve- 
ment on  every  recipe  which  she  gives  to 
her  cook. 


The  Importance  of  Being  a  Cook 

By  Jessamine  Chapman  Williams 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


"The  globe  has  been  circumnavigated,  but 
no  man  ever  yet  has;  you  may  survey  a  kingdom 
and  note  the  result  in  maps,  but  all  the  savants 
in  the  world  could  not  produce  a  reliable  map  of 
the  poorest  human  personality." 

THIS  is  particularly  true  of  a  cook. 
To  understand  her  is  quite  be- 
yond the  average  person's  ability. 
We  are  not  wiser  than  our  own  experience; 
our  knowledge  is  limited  by^  ourselves 
and  by  our  imaginations;  we  measure 
everything  by  our  own  foot-rule.  Few 
there  are  are  of  us  who  have  had  the  same 
thrilling,  unique  and  varied  experiences 
which  the  average  cook  possesses.  The 
world  is  a  warehouse  to  which  we  all  have 
free  access.  Some  of  us  choose  extremely 
poor  wares  and  make  very  poor  use  of 
those  we  have  taken.  Not  so  with  any 
good  cook.  Her  selection  of  the  materials 
with  which  she  practices  her  art  is  most 
wise,  and  the  skill  with  which  she  turns 
such  unattractive,  uninteresting  things 
as  cabbages,  turnips,  onions  and  squash 
into  delectable  viands  proves  her  wisdom. 
It  is  curious  to  think  how  important 
a  cook  is  to  herself.  It  is  this  vanity  that 
makes  her  so  valuable  to  others.  All 
things  exist  for  herself  — ■  for  her  use. 
The  soil  is  tilled,  the  grain  sprouts  and 
grows  its  fruit  that  she  may  make  the 
most  delectable  muffins  for  breakfast. 
Animal  life  is  highly  regarded  by  her,  for 


does  it  not  furnish  her  with  material  for 
the  tenderest,  most  savory  joint  for 
dinner.? 

A  good  cook  is  always  interested  in  her 
art.  The  oft-repeated  fluffy  breakfast 
omelet  continues  to  be  interesting  to  her 
each  time  a  new  taster  is  introduced  to  it. 
To  eat  it  herself  is  nothing;  to  see 
another  eat  it  is  a  pleasure  worth  the 
price  of  the  eggs  and  the  labor  a  thousand 
times  over.  Apart  from  the  participants 
of  her  feats,  no  cook  could  make  her  own 
happiness. 

The  amount  and  quality  of  product 
which  the  cook  accomplishes  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  pith,  the  nice 
tact  of  her  muscles,  and  the  imagination 
which  she  possesses.  If  her  bread  lacks 
the  velvet  texture,  or  the  spongy  light- 
ness, or  sweet  savor,  it  is  because  there 
are  certain  qualities  lacking  in  the  creator 
of  the  loaf.  Failure  and  success  are  not 
mere  accidents,  but  show  the  greatest 
justice.  If  the  cook  does  her  day's  work, 
she  receives  her  wage  —  either  in  praise  or 
in  "pudding,"  whichever  happens  to  suit 
her  taste.  Into  the  loaf  or  the  salad  or 
any  other  combination  of  foodstuffs  the 
cook  brings  her  personality,  and  her  life 
is  a  catalogue  of  its  results. 

Our  tastes  are  easily  satisfied,  if  only  the 
proper  method  is  hit  upon,  and  the  cook, 
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with  force  of  character,  originality,  and 
good  humor  is  sure  to  win  laurels  from  us. 
Humor,  eccentricity  and  the  habit  of 
looking  at  men  and  things  from  an  odd 
angle  have  long  been  noted  qualities  of 
the  successful  cook.  These  character- 
istics break  the  dead  level  and  take  away 
the  sameness  in  her  life.  A  cook  is  not  a 
skilled  artist  because  of  what  she  has  in 
common  with  other  cooks,  but  because  of 
some  distinct  characteristic,  peculiar  to 
herself.  It  is  a  particular  something 
present  in  the  soup  or  the  salad  of  the 
French  chef  that  portrays  his  cleverness. 
In  order  to  make  hare  soup,  "You  must 
first  catch  your  hare."  In  cooking  a  suc- 
cessful meal,  you  must  first  catch  your 
cook.  That  done,  everything  else  is 
comparatively  easy  and  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Every  cook,  as  every  man,  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world  to  herself. 
•But  why  is  she  so  important  to  herself.^ 
Because  she  is  a  personality  and  is  con- 
fined to  her  own  personality  from  which 
she  surveys  the  outer  world.  We  call 
this  vanity,  but  it  does  not  deserve  the 
harsh  interpretation  it  has  been  given. 
But  for  vanity,  we  would  have  died  long 
ago.  If  a  cook,  or  any  one  else,  could 
hear  all  that  others  say  of  her,  and  believe 
all  these  criticisms,  she  would  be  in  her 
grave  before  the  month  was  out.  Hap- 
pily a  cook's  vanity  is  the  buflfer  receiving 
the  shocks  in  her  life  and  softening  the 
cruel  strokes.  "Vanity  is  to  a  man  what 
the  oily  secretion  is  to  a  bird  with  which 
it  sleeks  and  adjusts  the  plumage  ruffled 
by  whatever  causes."  Surely  a  cook,  of 
all  persons,  needs  this  particular  secretion, 
for  she  has  innumerable  causes  for  a 
ruffled  temper.  Vanity,  it  is  said,  is  as 
willing  to  give  pleasure  as  to  take  it,  and 
accepts  as  sufficient  reward  for  its  ser- 
vices a  kind  word  or  an  approving  smile. 


Out  of  the  ordinary  cook,  vanity  makes 
a  superior  one.  A  proud  cook  is  cold,  a 
selfish  one  cannot  be  pleased,  but  the  vain 
one  desires  to  shine,  to  please,  to  make 
herself  agreeable.  If  the  French  are  the 
vainest  people  in  Europe,  they  are, 
thereby,  the  most  pohte,  and  the  best 
cooks. 

A  most  important  quality  in  a  cook  is 
a  well-developed  imagination.  An  imag- 
inative man  recognizes  a  portion  of  him- 
self in  the  other  fellow.  To  hurt  you  is  to 
hurt  himself.  The  imaginative  cook  is 
merciful  to  others  out  of  mercy  to  herself. 
She  has  no  desire  to  make  the  soup  too  hot 
with  pepper,  or  scorch  the  breakfast  mush, 
or  only  half-cook  the  eggs,  for  she  wants, 
at  least,  a  taste  of  these  herself. 

The  garrulousness  and  the  frequent 
allusions  to  self  are  forgotten  in  many  a 
cook,  because  of  her  generosity,  geniality, 
humor  and  sympathy  for  others.  If  she 
be  interesting  in  herself,  and  a  person  of 
curious  and  erratic  moods,  yet  possessed 
of  tact  and  humor  and  full  of  rich  experi- 
ences common  to  humankind,  she  may 
talk  about  herself  without  once  tiring  or 
offending.  The  only  thing  a  cook,  and, 
in  fact,  the  only  thing  any  man  knows  is 
himself.  Her  bit  of  personality  is  all  she 
has,  and  everything  else  is  mere  accident 
and  appendage,  and  yet  she,  as  with  all 
men,  knows  herself  only  in  part.  In  her 
nature,  as  in  all  men,  there  are  unexplored 
fields,  but  experience  makes  progress  into 
those  fields  every  day. 

We  look  upon  a  good  cook  with  the 
highest  regard,  for,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful and  hold  the  high  esteem  of  her 
patrons  and  friends,  she  must  possess  the 
most  enviable  qualities.  We  long  for  the 
same  kind  of  love  and  high  regard  shown 
the  person,  who,  by  her  extraordinary 
skill  and  rare  art,  has  nourished  us  into 
strong  manhood. 


S 


Will  You  Be  My  Valentine? 


T.  VALENTINE'S  day  gives  a  most 
plausable  excuse  for  a  debutant  din- 
ner dance.      The  romantic  fancies 


that  are  clustered  about  its  traditions  offer 
many  ideas  for  prizes,  costumes  and  even 
foods  to  serve. 
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Red  generally  forms  the  root  of  the 
color-schemes  used  in  the  decorations, 
but  as  the  day  falls  between  two  national 
birthday  celebrations  why  not  work  out 
the  decorations  in  shades  of  pink?  The 
national  colors  with  a  generous  use  of 
red  are  sure  to  be  used  on  the  other 
days. 

Plenty  of  greenery  of  one  kind  or 
another,  with  here  and  there  a  vase  of 
pink  roses  or  pinks,  will  be  sufficient 
decoration  about  the  hall,  living  room 
and  the  room,  usually  the  parlor,  kept 
for  the  dancing.  In  this  room  an  in- 
verted Chinese  paper  umbrella  may  be 
hung  and  filled  with  Inexpensive,  but 
appropriate,  prizes  to  be  distributed 
during  a  "favor"  dance  number. 

In  the  dining  room  arrange  garlands  of 
smilax  running  from  the  sides  and  corners 
of  the  room,  starting  at  the  picture  rail 
and  meeting  under  the  chandelier,  where 
they  hold  a  big  pink-rose  paper-heart, 
its  ribbon  strings  all  floating  within 
reach  of  the  guests'  hands.  The  heart 
Is  a  Jack  Horner  affair  and  Is  filled  with 
appropriate  dinner  favors. 

Cover  the  table  with  a  pink  sllkoline 
cloth,  covered  with  heavy  white  net. 
Make  a  lattice  of  one-strand  smilax  in 
four-inch  squares,  catching  the  cross 
strands  at  the  corners  with  tiny  pink 
buds.  For  a  centerpiece  use  a  low  basket 
filled  with  ferns  and  roses,  or  a  straw 
farm-hat,  filling  the  crown  with  ferns  and 
roses  and  tying  a  satin  ribbon  around  the 
top  of  the  crown. 

Little  pink  paper  hearts,  with  silver 
arrows  stuck  through  them,  do  nicely 
for  place  cards,  while  small  lace  paper 
baskets  are  cunning  for  nuts.  At  the 
places  put  only  silver  enough  for  three 
courses  at  a  time.  A  novel  service  plate 
may  be  one  of  paper,  painted  pink,  with 
heart  designs  of  some  sort  painted  on 
it.  Pink  candles,  with  pink-rose  paper- 
shades,  should  furnish  the  only  light. 
Pink  or  gold-banded  china  goes  nicely 
with  the  other  decorations. 

A  wee  young  brother,  sister  or  neigh- 
bor might  pose  as  cupId  In  the  hall  during 


the  hour  the  guests  are  arriving,  and  from 
a  basket  distribute  broken  hearts,  a  half 
heart  to  each  guest,  who  later  finds  that 
his  "piece"  contains  half  a  quotation; 
the  other  half,  when  hunted  up,  will  prove 
the  correct  dinner  partner. 

Now  for  the  menu,  always  so  important 
a  consideration  for  hostess  and  cook. 
Owing  to  the  advanced  food  prices  some 
extra  thought  Is  required  to  set  forth  a 
menu  that  Is  inviting  and  that  does  not 
flatten  one's  purse  to  an  alarming  extent. 
With  this  thought  uppermost  in  our 
minds  it  Is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  chicken  that  makes  the  bouillon  also 
appears  again  In  the  croquettes. 

Serve  the  hot  bouillon  with  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  whipped  cream  on  top  of  each  cup. 
Next  serve  scalloped  oysters  or  clams  in 
ramekins.  Then  chicken  croquettes  with 
peas  and  creamed  potato.  Next  offer  a 
fruit  sherbet.  For  the  salad  course  use 
a  hearty  foundation,  for  the  dinner  is 
light,  say  lobster,  macedoine  vegetables 
with  tongue,  crabmeat,  celery  and  apple, 
or  a  tuna  fish  combination.  Toasted 
crackers  and  cheese  are  always  good  with 
salad,  while  stuffed  celery  Is  a  favorite 
edible  garnish.. 

The  dessert  most  agreeable  to  all  Is  one 
of  the  many  frozen  dainties,  ice  cream, 
fancy  Ice,  frozen  pudding  or  frozen  fruits, 
none  of  which  are  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  home  freezer.  Coffee  Is  last,  but  by 
no  means  least.  This  menu,  as  planned. 
Is  not  unduly  expensive,  and  can  all  be 
done  In  the  at-home  kitchen,  for  much  of 
it  may  be  prepared  ahead  of  time.  The 
bouillon  and  chicken,  the  salad  materials, 
and  the  little  odd  things  can  be  done  so 
that  on  the  day  of  the  dinner  it  will  be 
a  question  of  putting  together  the  cooked 
things,  and  preparing  the  perishable 
products. 

In  making  the  little  cakes  to  serve  with 
the  cream,  cut  them  heart-shape  and 
frost  them  with  pink  icing.  The  refresh- 
ments for  the  dancers  can  consist  of  fruit 
punch  and  fancy  cakes.  At  a  recent 
party  chilled  charlotte  russe,  with  orange 
jelly,  was  served.  j.  y.  n. 
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The  Effect  of  Fasting.     Continued. 

LAST  month  we  showed  how  the 
long  fasts  made  use  of  in  the  sana- 
tarium  were  beneficial  to  the  body, 
in  that  old  cells  and  tissues  were  con- 
sumed, and  built  again  new  by  the  use  of 
pure,  wholesome  food.  The  same  thing 
often  happens  in  typhoid  and  other 
fevers,  where  the  body  is  wasted,  worn 
threadbare,  as  one  might  say,  from  the 
consuming  effects  of  the  fever,  and  during 
convalescence  is  built  up  new.  This  is 
why  we  often  hear  persons  tell  how  much 
better  they  feel  after  a  long  siege  of  this 
fever  than  ever  they  felt  before,  and  we 
see  that  complexions  are  clear  and  beau- 
tiful, and  hair,  which  fell,  comes  in  as 
curly  as  when  they  were  children. 

For  this  reason  many  persons  used  to 
attempt  a  long  fast  as  a  means  to  the  reju- 
venation and  beauty  of  hair  and  com- 
plexion. But  unless  it  be  prescribed  as  a 
cure  for  disease,  no  one  has  any  reason 
to  adopt  this  fasting  fad,  who  is  not  willing 
to  shorten  life.  For  excessively  prolonged 
fasting  will  surely  do  this,  just  as  a  severe 
attack  of  typhoid  or  other  sickness  will, 
and  the  person  who  has  gone  through  one 
will  not  find  himself  so  good  a  risk  for 
life  insurance. 

A  compromise  has  been  suggested  in 
what  is  called  a  fruit-fast;  that  is,  the 
person  whose  blood  and  body  are  clogged 
with  poisons,  from  overfeeding  or  any 
form  of  unhealthful  living,  is  advised'  to 
fast  for  from  five  or  six  to  even  thirty 
days,  eating  all  the  fruit  he  wants,  and 
of  any  kind  he  pleases,  drinking  plenty  of 
water,  and  nothing  besides.  The  use  of 
grapes  is  especially  favored  for  such  a 
fast,  and  as  much  as  six  pounds  a  day  are 
sometimes  eaten. 

Now  let  us  summarize  a  few  rules  for 


our     guidance,     based     on     matter     of 
appetite. 

(1)  If  possible,  do  not  eat,  unless  your 
body  tells  you  it  needs  food  by  sending 
out  the  call  for  it  through  the  appetite. 
It  is  better  to  skip  a  meal  once  in  a  while 
rather  than  force  food  on  an  unwilling 
digestive  system. 

(2)  Try  to  have  something,  either  at 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  every  meal, 
that  you  relish  greatly.  It  need  be  no 
more  than  a  spoonful  of  some  extra 
delicious  dish,  but  prolong  the  eating  of 
that  spoonful,  that  a  good  supply  of 
appetite-juice  may  flow. 

(3)  Be  careful  about  making  any 
radical  change  in  your  diet  suddenly. 
Remember  that  your  body  has  been  used 
to  manufacturing  the  different  digestive 
juices  for  the  common  foods  it  has  for 
years  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with, 
and  when  you  spring  something  strange 
on  it,  there  is  a  possibility  it  will  not  know 
exactly  the  right  mixture  to  manufacture 
for  its  digestion,  at  first,  until  it  experi- 
ments a  bit,  and  during  the  process  of 
experimentation  you  will  have  frightful 
indigestion.  This  is  why,  when  people 
go  to  foreign  countries,  where  the  food  is 
quite  strange,  they  are  apt  to  be  sick  until 
they  grow  used  to  it.  This  is  why,  during 
the  war,  so  many  complained  they  could 
not  digest  the  war  breads.  Go  slow  with 
new  foods;  accustom  yourself  to  them 
by  degrees,  until  your  body  has  learned 
the  kind  of  digestive  juice  that  suits  them; 
unless  you  relish  them  so  much  you  are 
sure  the  appetite-juice  will  flow. 

(4)  While  to  eat  when  you  have  an 
appetite  is  the  best  time  to  eat,  do  not  let 
appetite  run  away  with  you,  and  cause 
overeating.  This  is  why  we  are  so  apt 
to  eat  too  much  of  the  things  we  like,  and 
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then  blame  them  for  causing  illness.  We,* 
perhaps,  eat  too  much  meat  because  it 
tastes  good,  and  then  say  it  produced 
kidney  trouble.  Or  we  indulge  in  candy 
and  sweet  things,  and  blame  them  for 
diabetes.  Both  meat  and  candy  are 
wholesome  foods  when  eaten  in  modera- 
tion; so  learn  to  control  your  appetite  by 
your  judgment. 

(5)  To  eat  slowly  will  cause  a  more 
prolonged  flow  of  the  appetite-juice, 
hence  do  not  bolt  the  foods  you  relish. 
Make  a  little  of  it  go  a  long  way,  and 
prolong  the  good  taste  by  eating  slowly. 

(6)  Use  variety  in  your  diet.  This 
need  not  be  great  variety  at  each  meal, 
but  variety  in  the  meals  of  each  day,  and 
variety  from  one  day  to  another.  This 
keeps  the  digestive  system  from  getting 
into  a  rut,  manufacturing  the  same  old 
kinds  of  digestive  juice  from  day  to  day 
and  from  week  to  week.  Spring  a  sur- 
prise on  it  once  in  a  while  and  accustom 
it  to  adapt  itself  to  new  foods. 

Correct  Combinations  of  Food 

This  subject  of  correct  food  combina- 
tions comes'  second  in  our  series,  which 
has  been  planned  to  include  the  topics  of 
When  to  Eat,  including  a  discussion  of 
the  ordinary  digestive  juices,  of  the 
appetite-juice,  and  of  fasting;  What  to 
Eat,  which  will  deal  with  food  combina- 
tions and  what  food  does  in  the  body; 
and  How  to  Eat,  which  will  come  third. 

Teachers  have  unrivalled  opportunity 
to  form  habits  of  thoughtful  combination 
of  foods  in  their  classes.  This  should  be 
insisted  on  in  every  lesson.  When  you 
give  instruction  for  making  any  dish,  it 
is  not  complete  unless  you  ask  at  what 
meal  it  should  be  served,  and  what  other 
foods  should  go  with  it,  to  form  a  perfect 
combination.  Merely  to  follow  a  recipe 
is  something  that  can  be  learned  outside 
of  valuable  class-time. 

Some  years  ago  we  were  satisfied,  if  we 
had  a  balance  of  protein  and  calories  in 
the  daily  diet.  Now  we  have  learned  that 
much  more  is  needed  for  healthful  diet, 
and  we  must  look  after  the  balance  of 


acid    and    alkali-producing 
presence    of   minerals;     the 


foods;  the 
presence  of 
vitamines,  and,  of  course,  we  must  make 
provision  for  a  secretion  of  appetite-juice 
by  having  something  that  tastes  espe- 
cially ^ood,  and  by  cooking  everything 
to  perfection. 

There  is  a  curious  superstition  amongst 
some  teachers  that  they  must  not  use  the 
words  "protein,"  "calories,"  "vitamine," 
and  other  technical  terms  with  their  girls. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  that  make  me 
plain  mad  —  it  is  so  silly.  We  cannot 
read  an  advertisement  of  almost  any 
food  manufacturer  without  meeting  these 
words; — -the  very  milk  wagons  have 
"Vitamines"  blazoned  on  them  in  large 
letters;  the  bakers  sell  "vitamine  bread;" 
some  of  the  restaurants  state  the  number 
of  calories  furnished  by  every  dish  on  the 
bill  of  fare,  — ■  yet  these  poor  teachers  are 
trying  to  stop  this  tide  of  needful  infor- 
mation by  not  allowing  the  words  to  be 
used  in  their  classes.  The  fact  that  food 
manufacturers  use  them  to  help  sell  their 
goods  is  something  to  rejoice  over;  it 
is  a  splendid  step  in  advance.  Why  on 
earth  should  teachers  hold  back  their 
children  and  try  to  make  these  words, 
now  in  such  common  use,  a  kind  of  holy 
secret? 

I  once  asked  a  teacher  the  reason  for 
this  extraordinary  practice  and  she  said 
they  were  saving  these  words  for  the 
high  school.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  grammar  school  children  go  '  to 
high  school,  yet  teachers  are  willing  to 
defraud  their  classes  for  the  sake  of 
giving  something  better  to  a  select  few, 
and  thus  making  an  aristocracy  of  knowl- 
edge. Grammar  school  children  are  not 
equal  to  some  of  the  deeper  things,  such 
as  the  study  of  the  amino-acids,  hydroly- 
sis, proteolysis,  and  scores  of  other  sub- 
jects, and  these  should  be  reserved  for 
high  school  or  college,  but  surely  the 
simple  facts  of  the  existence  of  protein, 
carbohydrates,  calories  and  vitamines  are 
well  within  the  grasp  of  girls  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  old.  At  this  age  it  is 
important  that  the  vocabulary  should  be 
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enriched  by  the  addition  of  new  words 
every  day,  and  these  words  are  of  great 
importance,  besides  now  being  so  common 
that  we  find  them,  as  I  said  before,  on  the 
milk  wagons  and  in  the  restaurants  and 
grocery  stores. 

But,  let  us  go  back  to  food  com- 
binations. 

Bread  and  Butter.  Once  upon  a  time 
this  used  to  be  thought  a  perfect  com- 
bination, in  that  it  contained  protein, 
fats  and  carbohydrates.  But  where  the 
bread  is  the  fine,  white  kind,  the  protein 
is  cut  out.  Wholewheat  bread,  oatmeal 
bread,  any  bread  where  the  whole  grain 
is  present,  contains  protein;  but  if  only 
fine,  white  flour  is  used  to  make  your 
bread,  then  you  should  buy  milk  bread, 
or  use  milk  for  the  liquid,  if  you  make 
your  bread  at  home,  in  order  to  make 
bread  and  butter  a  perfect  combination. 

Even  then,  it  lacks  alkali-formers,  for 
the  milk  in  the  wetting  is  the  only  one 
present,  and  this  will  be  in  small  propor- 
tion. The  addition  of  figs,  dates,  or 
raisins  with  the  bread  will  give  abundance 
of  alkali-formers,  especially  figs,  which 
are  very  rich  in  alkali  salts. 


What  about  the  minerals?  Graham 
bread,  or  wholewheat  bread,  contain  the 
three  minerals  that  are  most  apt  to 
be  lacking  in  our  highly  refined  and 
manufactured  foods:  These  three  are 
phosphorus,  iron  and  calcium.  Oatmeal 
bread  will  contain  all  but  calcium,  but 
if  milk  is  used  in  the  making,  this  will 
supply  calcium  in  sufficiency. 
'^Where  are  the  vitamines.?  In  the 
butter,  all  of  the  "A"  vitamine  that  you 
need  in  this  combination  of  foods  will  be 
present.  But  the  "B"  vitamine  will  be 
lacking  unless  the  bread  is  made  with 
milk.  There  is  a  "C"  vitamine,  anti- 
scorbutic, which  is  found  in  all  fresh, 
unsalted,  undried  foods,  preferably  un- 
cooked, which  contain  a  good  deal  of 
water.  To  supply  this  you  will  have  to 
add  something  else,  say  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
a  leaf  of  lettuce,  an  apple  or  an  orange. 

Now,  a  couple  of  slices  of  wholewheat 
bread  with  raisins  or  figs,  the  bread  to  be 
made  with  milk  and  spread  with  butter, 
accompanied  with  a  little  bunch  of 
grapes,  is  a  perfect  combination,  and 
ought  to  form  a  sufficient  and  wholesome 
lunch,  at  a  cost  of  about  ten  cents. 


Fatherland 

{Selected  Verse) 


To  thee,  O  Fatherland, 
Bond  of  our  heart  and  hand, 
From  love  deep,  pure  and  strong 
Rolls  our  high  song. 

May  all  thy  pathways  be 
Highways  of  Liberty, 
And  Justice,  throned  in  thee. 
Reign  ages  long! 

And  thou,  O  God  of  Right, 
The  Lord,  whose  arm  of  might, 
In  storm  and  battle-roar, 
Our  fathers  bore  — 


Thou  made'st  their  children  strong 
To  break  the  chains  of  wrong, 
Till  rang  the  freeman's  song 
From  shore  to  shore. 

Free  as  our  rivers  fllow. 
Pure  as  our  breezes  blow, 
Strong  as  our  mountains  stand. 
Be  our  broad  land! 

Bright  home  of  Liberty, 
High  hope  of  all  the  free  — 
Our  love  thy  watch-tower  be, 
Dear  Fatherland! 

James  Vila  Blake. 
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A  Reflection 

There's  a  sadness  in  the  passing 
Of  the  old  year  from  our  sight  — 

With  its  sacred  inspirations  to  adjust 
Our  lives  for  Right  — 

With  its  blessings  and  its  pleasures. 
And  its  friendships,  ever  dear  — • 

To  become  a  treasured  mem'ry, 
■  And  a  hallowed  Yester  Year! 

Yet  there's  fond  anticipation,  as  we 

Greet  the  glad  New  Year  — 
And  a  joy  and  exultation 

That  inculcates  happy  cheer  — 
And  we  pray  to  God  in  heaven 

To  endow  us  with  the  power  — 
To  improve  upon  the  old  year 

Every  passing  day  and  hour. 

We  would  ask  for  kindly  guidance 

To  give  only  of  our  best  — 
We  would  ask  to  be  unselfish. 

And  be  equal  to  life's  test  — 
To  meet  duties  —  as  our  pleasures  — 

With  a  heart  clasp  and  a  smile  — 
To  make  life  well  worth  the  living. 

And  make  living  worth  our  while! 

Caroline  E.  Sumner. 


A  LIVING  WAGE 

UCH  is  said  today  about  a  living 
wage.     What    is    a    living    wage.^ 
Who  is  to  fix  upon  and  decide  what  this 


M 


shall  be,  and  who  is  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  the  same.?  Along  with  a 
living  wage  we  often  note  the  phrase, 
"Equal  opportunities  for  all."  Perfectly 
just  and  fair  is  this  proposition,  yet  it 
involves  a  fallacy.  All  people  are  not 
gifted  with  equal  opportunities  in  life. 
Some  are  born  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind; 
others  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in 
various  ways.  The  Esquimaux  or  the 
Africans  have  not  equal  opportunities 
with  those  whose  lot  has  fallen  in  a 
more  temperate  clime. 

Definitions  are  dangerous  things.  An 
accurate,  complete  or  perfect  definition  is 
rare,  indeed.  Beware  of  statements  that 
are  final;  some  data  may  be  wanting;  our 
outlook  may  be  enlarged.  Definitions, 
like  creeds  and  dogmas,  are  apt  to  be  mis- 
leading and  become  obstacles  or  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  of  truth  and  right. 
The  times  are  changing  and  men  are 
changing  with  them,  principles  are  more 
likely  to  endure. 

As  to  a  living  wage,  the  fact  seems  to 
be,  there  is  no  accepted  standard  of 
wages.  We  are  all  workers  or  workmen, 
in  some  form  of  effort,  and  as  workmen 
in  our  several  places  we  are  entitled  to 
just  what  we  can  earn,  —  no  more  and  no 
less.  Whatever  one  receives  more  than 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  charity,  pure  and 
simple.  The  workman  is  ever  worthy 
of  his  hire.  The  man  who  works  for 
another  is  entitled  to  wages,  as  per  agree- 
ment, and  agreements  can  be  changed  and 
renewed.  But  when  he  combines  to 
demand  and  enforce  higher  wages,  it  is 
time  for  him  to  quit  his  present  job  and 
go  into  business  for  himself.  This  is 
always  a  proper  and  correct  thing  to  do. 
Opportunity  is  free  and  the  way  is  open 
for  workmen  to  combine  and  co-operate 
in  the  conduct  of  any  business  or  enter- 
prise that  is  agreeable.  That  workmen, 
in  large  numbers,  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  this  privilege  seems  a  chief  fault 
of  the  times.  Every  man,  at  some  time, 
should  aspire  to  do  business  for  himself. 
Independence  is  akin  to  freedom. 

We  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion 
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than  this.  The  world  owes  no  man  a 
living  unless  he  has  earned  it.  Human 
effort  is  a  factor  in  every  form  of  achieve- 
ment. Work  is  a  blessing,  not  a  curse. 
A  living  wage  is  just  what  one  is  able  to 
earn  in  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the 
times.  It  varies  and  must  vary  as  times 
and  circumstances  vary. 

Today  we  need  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  labor,  and  in  the  cost  of  living  in  gen- 
eral. People  want  to  buy  more  goods, 
but  at  prices  largely  reduced  from  the 
abnormal  figures  of  war-time.  On  every 
hand  thrift  and  economy  are  called  for. 
Advance  in  the  price  of  any  needful 
product  is  out  of  order. 

That  all  may  live  long  and  prosper, 
production  must  be  increased  and  prices 
must  «be  reduced.  For  greed  and  graft 
there  is  no  place. 

"The  difficulty  with  the  labor-party 
idea,"  declared  the  late  Ex-President 
Roosevelt,  "is  that  it  is  based  upon  a 
false  premise.  It  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  interests  of  so-called  labor  are 
different  from  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  That  is  a  foolish 
doctrine,  just  as  foolish  as  it  would  be 
to  try  and  maintain  that  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturer  or  other  employer  are 
different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity.' It  is  entirely  a  selfish  and 
wicked  doctrine,  and,  if  successful,  would 
work  hardships  on  labor  more  than  on 
any  other  group  in  the  community." 

WHEN  PEOPLE  ECONOMIZE 

THE  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  in  a  report  on 
business  readjustment,  calls  attention  to 
what  the  American  people  are  able  to 
accomplish  when  they  economize.  "W^e 
are  having  a  vivid  illustration,"  he  says, 
"of  how  our  usual  volume  of  business  is 
made  up  largely  of  things  people  do  not 
really  need.  Also  we  see  how  people  will 
get  along  without  things  they  once 
thought  indispensable  when  the  fit  of 
economy  is  on  them."  It  is  this  state  of 
the  public  mind  which  has  produced  the 


condition  in  which  the  need  is  for  in- 
creased consumption,  rather  than  for 
increased  production. 

But  can  it  truthfully  be  said  that  the 
people  are  experiencing  a  fit  of  economy.? 
Is  it  not  rather  a  case  in  which  the  cus- 
tomers who  have  done  much  to  keep  busi- 
ness in  activity  have  dropped  out  of  the 
market  not  from  choice,  but  from  neces- 
sity.^ Only  a  few  months  ago,  the 
troubles  of  the  country,  as  reflected  in 
high  prices  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  in 
some  of  the  basic  industries,  were  ascribed 
to  the  extravagance  of  those  of  the  people 
who,  because  of  the  war,  had  been  earning 
many  times  the  amounts  they  formerly 
received  for  their  services.  It  was  the 
era  of  the  silk  shirt  worn  by  the  man  who 
regarded  a  collar  as  superfluous.  It  was 
the  day  of  the  grand  piano  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  laborer.  There  are  fresh  in  the 
public  mind  the  many  stories  that  were 
told  of  the  futility  of  displaying  low- 
priced  goods.  It  was  said  again  and 
again  that  the  chief  demand  was  for  that 
which  cost  the  most.  ^  ^    *■ 

Now  the  time  has  come  when  many  of 
the  people  who  were  indulging  in  this 
reckless  buying  are  no  longer  in  position 
to  spend  money  with  lavish  hand.  There 
has  been  a  slackening  in  industry.  War- 
time wages,  in  many  lines  of  endeavor, 
are  no  longer  paid.  If  business  is  to  go  on 
with  the  former  degree  of  activity,  there 
must  be  brought  into  the  market  pur- 
chasers who  will  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
those  riotous  spenders  of  yesterday. 
There  is  an  element  in  the  community 
which  can  fill  the  gap,  but  it  is  not  an 
element  which  is  undergoing  a  fit  of 
economy.  Its  members  were  forced  to 
begin  the  practice  of  economy  much  too 
long  ago  to  make  the  word  "fit"  appro- 
priate. These  are  the  people  of  moderate 
means  who  got  no  corresponding  increased 
in  income  when  the  war  drove  prices  up. 
They  have  necessarily  gone  without  many 
things  that  they  needed.  They  are 
waiting  for  the  day  when  they  can  get 
these  things  at  prices  which  they  can 
afford   to   pay.     They   want   luxuries   in 
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reasonable  amount  as  well  as  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

But  they  have  learned  how  to  wait, 
and  they  will  continue  to  wait  until  they 
know  that  the  wages  of  the  riotous  spend- 
ers of  the  silk-shirt  era  have  been  fixed 
at  a  proper  level  and  that  the  profiteer  has 
been  driven  from  the  centres  of  manu- 
facture and  the  marts  of  trade.  They 
know  that  these  things  must  happen 
before  conditions  are  again  normal. 
When  they  can  buy  under  such  condi- 
tions, they  will  relax  their  present  sys- 
tematized economy,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  fit  of  economy,  and 
will  do  their  share  in  keeping  the  industry 
of  the  country  in  a  state  of  health. 

Boston  Transcript. 

OUR  WORK 

IN  every  respect  American  Cookery  is 
a  prudent  and  economical  publication. 
This  is  the  case,  not  only  from  necessity, 
but  from  choice.  We  admire  reserve  and 
modesty  —  human  traits  that  do  not 
seem  conspicuous  in  these  modern  days. 
The  everyday,  homely  affairs  of  the  house- 
hold appeal  to  us  especially.  The  more 
technical,  scientific  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject calls  for  closer  study  and  attention, 
it  would  seem,  than  the  average  house- 
keeper can  allow. 

We  admire  neat,  sanitary,  beautiful 
homes;  we  are  fond  of  fit  and  comfortable 
furnishings,  books,  pictures  and  works  of 
art.  May  ideal  homes  multiply  and 
increase  on  every  hand  throughout  the 
land.  But  in  every  home,  be  it  ever  so 
rich  or  humble,  we  advocate  that  ample 
space  be  provided,  and  adequately 
equipped  with  modern  appliances,  to  pre- 
pare and  serve  wholesome,  palatable  and 
attractive  food.  The  life  or  well-being 
of  a  home  is  dependent  on  the  kitchen 
and  the  service  therefrom. 

Right  here  American  Cookery  aspires 
to  render  service  to  its  readers  and 
patrons.  To  encourage  housekeepers  to 
put  forth  useful  eff"ort,  to  promote  health- 
ful ways  of  living,  in  short,  to  live  the 
simple  life,  is  our  constant  aim  and  object. 


We  believe  in  simplifying  every  detail 
of  housekeeping,  in  eliminating  every 
aimless  step  and  motion.  In  the  home, 
we  would  observe  times  and  occasions  and 
serve  meals  promptly  and  regularly.  A 
plain,  wholesome,  well-balanced  and  at- 
tractive diet  is  the  one  thing  needful. 
Cheerfulness  and  efficiency  are  productive 
of  the  higher  lights  in  home  making. 

OUR  PATRONS 

WHAT  are  the  outs,  or  defects,  in 
American  Cookery.?  We  would 
correct  them.  Certainly  it  is  100  per 
cent  American.  Our  subscribers  have 
responded  this  season  as  never  before. 
Many  new  subscriptions  have  been  sent 
to  us  and  old  subscriptions  have  been 
promptly  renewed.  Orders  to  discon- 
tinue are  reasonable.  In  a  letter  just 
received  a  woman  writes,  "I  am  enclosing 
my  check  for  your  very  valuable  maga- 
zine. This  is  the  twenty-second  year  I 
have  taken  it;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  I 
have  all  the  copies  and  would  not  part 
with  one  of  them."  This  month  we 
print  a  larger  number  of  copies  than  in 
any  month  of  our  history.  Interest  in 
domestic  science  is  manifestly  increasing 
everywhere.  Are  not  the  interests  of 
teachers,  housewives,  and  American 
Cookery  mutual.? 


Why  Not  Now? 

Sometime,  somewhere, 
In  the  here  now  or  then  there, 
Every  problem  will  be  solved, 
Every  sorrow  be  resolved 
As  are  clouds,  in  misty  air. 
Sometime,  somewhere; 
If  we  heed  the  message  clear, 
Then  why  not  now  and  here,'* 

Sometime,  somewhere, 
By  the  alchemy  of  prayer. 
Sickness,  sin  and  even  death. 
So  The  Master  Himself  saith. 
Shall  be  vanquished,  if  we  dare, 

Sometime,  somewhere; 
If  we've  faith  this  prayer  to  pray, 
Why  not  here  and  now,  today? 

Haitie  II.  d' Autre mont. 


BAKED   APPLE    DUMPLINGS    (For  recipe  see  page  441 


Seasonable-and-Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill  and  Mary  D.  Chambers 

TN  ALL   recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is  measured  after  sifting 

once.     Where    flour    is    measured    by  cups,  the  cup  is   filled  with   a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 

meant.     A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful.     In  flour 

mixtures  where  yeast  is  called  for,  use  bread  flour;   in  all  other  flour  mixtures,  use  cake  or  pastry  flour. 


Baked  Wrexham  Soup 

CUT  one  pound  of  beef  from  the 
shank  into  very  small  pieces,  and 
put  into  a  large  bean  pot.  Add 
one  pound,  each,  of  the  following  vege- 
tables, all  chopped  into  small  pieces: 
Carrots,  beets,  onions,  peas,  lettuce, 
Swiss  chard  and  tomatoes.  Dust  salt 
and  pepper  over  all,  cover  bean  pot  very 
close  —  a  piece  of  parchment  paper  or 
oiled  paper  may  be  securely  tied  over  the 
top,  —  and  set  into  a  moderate  oven  for  at 
least  two  hours.  Or  it  may  be  cooked 
over  night  in  the  iireless.  When  done, 
strain  off  the  liquid,  pressing  the  meat  and 
vegetables  to  get  out  the  juice;  pour  two 
cups  of  hot  water  over  meat,  etc.,  and 
press  again;  reheat  just  before  serving. 
There    should    be    soup    for  six  persons. 


CauHflower-and-Tomato  Soup 

Rub  one  head  of  cooked  cauliflower 
through  a  colander,  and  mix  with  two 
cups  of  sifted  tomato,  and  two  cups  of  the 
water  in  which  bones  of  roast  turkey  have 
been  cooked.  Season  with  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  salt  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
white  pepper.  Cook  one  tablespoonful 
of  minced  onions  in  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  fat  until  brown;  stir  in  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  flour,  and  add  this  to  the  mixture  of 
vegetable  pulp  and  stock;  stir  until  the 
whole  boils,  and  serve  with  a  garnish  of 
cooked  sweet  green  pepper  cut  in  thin 
rings. 

Herring  ReHsh 

Cut  smoked  herring  and  cold  potatoes 
in  small  pieces  (one-half  cup  of  each) ;  cut 
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a  large  raw  apple  in  cubes.  Season  with 
one-eighth  ""a  teaspoonful  of  paprika,  one 
tablespoonful  of  olive  oil  and  the  juice  of 
one  lemon.  Mix  all  thoroughly.  Ar- 
range in  a  celery  dish,  garnish  with  hearts 
of  celery.  Serve  as  the  first  course  at  a 
men's  supper  or  luncheon. 

Mock  Venison 

Hang  a  leg  of  mutton  in  the  store  room 
for  as  many  days  as  possible,  while  it 
keeps  sweet.  Then  tear  off  the  outer 
skin,  lay  the  mutton  into  an  agate  drip- 
ping pan,  and  pour  over  it  the  following 
pickle:  Three  heads  of  garlic,  or  three 
large  onions,  sliced;  one-half  an  ounce  of 


roast  the  same  as  a  fresh  leg  of  mutton. 
Serve  with  melted  red  currant  jelly. 

Game  in  Currant  Juice 

Melt  one-half  a  cup  of  butter  and  three- 
fourths  a  cup  of  bacon  fat  in  a  large 
saucepan;  blend  into  this  one-half  a  cup 
of  flour,  mixed  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
salt  and  one  of  white  pepper,  and  when 
smooth  stir  in  four  cups  of  the  juice  from 
red  currants,  wild  grapes,  or  any  acid 
fruit.  The  juice  from  canned  fruit,  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  water  and  acidulated 
with  one-half  a  cup  of  vinegar,  will  do 
instead  of  fresh  fruit  juice.  When  the 
whole  boils,  add  two  pounds  of  any  kind 
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white  peppercorns;  one-fourth  an  ounce 
of  allspice  berries,  crushed;  six  bay 
leaves;  one  tablespoonful  of  salt;  a  dozen 
sprigs  of  thyme  and  a  dozen  sprigs  of 
parsley,  all  brought  to  a  boil  in  three  cups 
of  vinegar.  This  pickle  should  be  rubbed 
into  the  meat  in  the  pan,  and  the  rubbing 
process  should  continue  for  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes.  Allow  the  meat  to 
remain  in  the  pan,  covering  the  uppermost 
side  with  thin-sliced  onions,  until  next 
day,  then  repeat  the  rubbing,  and  lay  in 
the  pan  with  the  other  side  up  — •  this  to 
be  covered  with  sliced  onions  as  before. 
Continue  this  for  four  days,  then  wipe 
the  meat  dry  and  rub  for  half  an  hour  into 
the  surface  a  pint  of  hot  molasses.  Let 
hang  until  next  day,  then  wipe  dry  and 


of  wild  meat,  rabbit,  duck,  goose,  venison, 
or  a  mixture  of  different  kinds,  with  a 
bay  leaf  and  a  small  bunch  of  parsley. 
Cover  and  let  cook  slowly  for  an  hour  and 
a  quarter;  then  add  from  a  pint  to  a 
quart  of  fresh  mushrooms  and  cook  for 
a  few  minutes  longer;  serve  in  a  deep 
platter,  garnished  with  a  border  of  small 
white  onions,  cooked  in  fat  until  soft,  and 
then  rolled  in  hot  sugar  syrup  on  a  pan 
until  slightly  browned. 

Salt  Codfish  Pie 

Soak  one  pound  of  salt  codfish  over- 
night, and  in  the  morning  flake  it  apart 
with  two  silver  forks  until  it  is  completely 
shredded.  In  the  bottom  of  a  large  cas- 
serole   arrange    one    layer   of    thin-sliced 
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potatoes,  over  these  place  a  layer  of  cod- 
fish; on  this  a  layer  of  very  thin-sliced 
onions;  and  next  one  of  sliced  hard- 
cooked  eggs.  Sprinkle  with  a  little 
pepper,  and  pour  over  all  one  pint  of 
sifted  canned  tomato,  and  one  cup  of 
stock  or  water.  Cover  with  one-inch 
slices  of  squash  or  parsnip,  put  lid  on 
casserole  and  bake  for  one  hour  in  a 
rather  hot  oven.  Three  or  four  potatoes, 
four  eggs,  and  one  large  onion  will  be 
needed  for  this  dish,  which  forms  an 
excellent  one-dish  dinner.  It  may  be 
prepared  several  hours  before  time  for 
cooking. 

Timbales  of  Corn  and  Pimiento 

Remove  the  seeds  from  a  half-dozen 
sweet  red  peppers,  and  boil  until  tender. 
Rub  through  a  colander,  mix  with  one 
pint  can  of  corn,  also  sifted  through  the 
colander,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  heavy 
cream,  one  tablespoonful  of  tomato  sauce, 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  beaten  until  thick. 


and  seasoning  to  taste.  Beat  in  the 
stiff-beaten  whites  of  the  eggs  just  before 
cooking,  then  pour  into  greased  timbale 
cups  and  oven-poach  for  half-an-hour, 
or  until  just  firm.  Turn  out  on  platter, 
and  garnish  with  Hollandaise  sauce. 

Baked  Filets  of  Fish 

Any  fish  may  be  baked  by  using  this 
recipe.  That  used  for  the  cut  was  salt 
codfish.  A  pound  was  soaked  one  hour 
in  cold  water,  then  the  water  was  drawn 
oflF,  the  fish  rinsed  thoroughly  and  placed 
in  fresh  water  until  the  next  day,  when  it 
was  used. 

Heat  two  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil 
in  a  casserole;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
fine-chopped  onion;  do  not  allow  the 
onion  to  brown.  Remove  the  casserole 
from  the  range;  add  one-half  of  the  fish 
to  the  heated  onion.  Slice  very  thin  four 
large  potatoes  and  place  them  in  layers 
above  the  fish;  above  these  two  tomatoes 
(canned    or    fresh).     Do    not    slice    the 
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tomatoes;  use  whole.  Above  all  lay  the 
remainder  of  the  fish;  add  one-fourth  a 
cup  of  water,  place  cover  on  casserole, 
put  in  a  moderate  oven  and  bake  one  hour 
and  one-half. 

Broiled  Veal  Steak 

Rub  a  veal  steak  with  olive  oil  and 
broil  five  minutes.  Saute  two  slices  of 
salt  pork,  cut  in  cubes.  Add  two  slices 
of  onion  and  cook  until  brown;  add  one 
chili  pepper  (or  a  small  piece  of  sweet 
pepper),  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  three 
cups  of  cold  water;  let  boil  five  minutes 
and  strain  into  a  casserole.  In  this 
liquid  place  the  broiled  veal  steak.  Cover 
casserole  and  put  in  moderate  oven  for 


one  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  dash  of 
paprika;  and  stir  into  the  potatoes 
quickly. 

Broiled  Sweetbreads 

A  sweetbread  (the  thymus  gland  of 
calf)  consists  of  two  parts,  connected  by 
membranes,  etc.;  one  part  is  the  heart 
sweetbread  and  is  the  more  desirable; 
the  other  part  is  the  throat  sweetbread. 
Both  parts  are  delicacies,  but  when 
separated  at  market  be  careful  to  get  one 
of  each.  Parboil  the  sweetbreads,  split 
crosswise;  sprinkle  with  salt,  rub  with 
olive  oil  and  broil  five  minutes.  Serve 
with 


BROILED  SWEETBREADS   WITH   STUFFED   MUSHROOMS 


one  hour.  Remove  steak  to  hot  platter. 
Thicken  stock  with  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour  blended  with  enough  cold  water 
to  pour  easily.  Pour  the  sauce,  thus 
made,  over  steak.     Serve  with 

Maitre  d'Hotel  Potatoes 

Boil  one  pint  of  potato  balls,  cut  with 
a  French  cutter,  in  boiling  salted  water 
about  five  minutes;  drain,  and  add  one 
cup  of  cold  milk;  bring  slowly  to  boiling 
point  and  let  simmer  five  minutes. 
Cream  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter;  add 
the  yolk  of  one  egg  and  beat  in  well;  add 
also   one   tablespoonful    of   lemon   juice. 


Stuffed  Mushrooms 

Cut  the  stems  from  large,  fresh  mush- 
rooms. Peel  the  caps,  place  upside  down 
and  fill  with 

D'uxelles 

Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  a 
saucepan;  add  one-half  a  chopped  onion 
and  one-fourth  a  cup  of  fine-chopped 
cooked  ham.  Let  simmer  for  six  minutes. 
Chop  the  stems  of  six  mushrooms;  add 
to  first  mixture  and  allow  to  simmer  three 
minutes;  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and 
three-fourths    a    cup    of    brown    gravy. 
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Let  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Then  stir  in 
one-half  a  cup  of  fresh  bread  crumbs, 
mixed  with  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  a  dash  of 
cayenne  and  a  tablespoonful  of  fine- 
chopped  parsley.  This  forcemeat  is  used 
when  cold,  as  a  filling  or  as  a  garnish. 
When  mushrooms  are  stuffed,  place  in  a 
pan  in  hot  oven  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Tongue  Slices  si  la  Indienne 

Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  slightly.  Add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  French  mustard 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  curry  powder. 
Then  add,  gradually,  a  few  drops  of 
tabasco  sauce,  a  teaspoonful  of  Shrews- 
bury Manor  relish,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
olive  oil,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 
Into  this  dip  slices  of  cold  boiled  tongue, 
and,  when  well  covered,  roll  the  slices  in 


sifted  bread  crumbs  taken  from  the  center 
of  a  fresh  loaf.  Dispose  in  a  well-oiled 
broiler,  and  broil  over  a  gentle  fire  until 
the  crumbs  are  nicely  browned.  Serve 
around  a  mound  of  hot  string  beans, 
buttered  and  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper. 

Italian  Salad 

Cut  cooked  carrots  and  turnips  and 
cold  roast  beef  in  small  cubes  (one  cup  of 
each) .  Add  one-half  a  cup  of  string  beans, 
cut  in  small  pieces.  Make  a  French 
dressing  of  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  oil,  well  blended.  Pour  over 
the  salad  ingredients.  Mix  thoroughly; 
allow  to  stand   at  least  one  hour.     Ar- 
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range  on  crisp  leaA'es  of  lettuce;  garnish 
with  peas  and  slices  of  beets.  Serve  very 
cold. 

Parmesan  Aigrettes 

Boil  in  a  cup  of  water  one-fourth  a 
cup  of  butter;  remove  from  fire  and  stir 
in  quickly  six  tablespoonfuls  of  flour;  it 
should  make  a  smooth  ball,  which  will 
not  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  saucepan. 
Add  to  this  two  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese  and  one  unbeaten  egg; 
beat  the  whole  vigorously;  then  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  more  of  cheese  and  another 
Ggg  and  beat  again;  add  cheese  and  egg 
as  before,  and  beat  until  a  knife  drawn 
through  the  mixture  comes  out  clean. 
Spread  on  a  shallow  dish,  and  when 
ready  to  serve  drop  by  teaspoonfuls  into 


serve 


sift     powdered     sugar    over     and 
immediately. 

Chinese  Cabbage  with 
Ming  Toy  Sauce 

Wash  and  trim  two  Chinese  cabbages; 
place  in  an  oval  dish  with  the  head  of  one 
lying  beside  the  root  of  the  other,  and 
cut  across  the  two,  making  six  slices.  Cover 
and  steam  in  their  own  juices  until  cooked. 
Pour  over  them  the  following  sauce. 

Ming  Toy  Sauce 

Soften  in  a  porcelain  saucepan  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  or  a  substitute: 
blend  with  it  four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour; 
add,  gradually,  a  pint  of  rich  milk,  and 
stir  until  thick.  Mix  with  this  one-half 
a  cup  of  grated  Parmesan  or  any  hard. 


PARMESAN  AIGRETTES 


a  kettle  of  hot  fat  until  puffed  up  and 
brown.  Serve  on  a  bed  of  fine-chopped 
cabbage. 

Omelet  Celestine 

Into  a  hot  omelet  pan  put  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  fresh  butter,  and  when 
melted  and  sizzling  add  four  eggs,  beaten 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  two 
of  powdered  sugar,  one-fourth  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  four  stale  macaroons, 
grated.  Cook  until  eggs  are  set;  then 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  rich  strawberry 
preserve,  beaten  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  heavy  cream.  Spread  this  over  the 
omelet,  fold,  turn  out  on  a  hot  platter. 


light-colored  cheese,  with  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  and  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of 
white  pepper.  Add  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
well-plumped,  seeded  raisins,  and  color 
the  sauce  with  a  few  drops  of  saffron  juice, 
made  by  tying  a  little  dried  saffron  in  a 
square  of  cheesecloth,  dipping  into  hot 
water,  and  squeezing  out,  drop  by  drop, 
the  liquid  until  the  sauce  is  a  pretty 
yellow.  Pour  over  the  cabbage  in  the 
dish  in  which  it  was  cooked,  and  garnish 
with  candied  cherries. 

Cream  Scones 

Sift  together  two  cups  of  flour,   three 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  one- 
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half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  With  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  work  in  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter.  Beat  two  eggs;  add  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  cream.  Combine  mix- 
tures. Roll  on  floured  board.  Cut  in 
squares;  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  Serve  with 
chocolate  for  luncheon. 

Afternoon-Tea  Ice  Cream 

Heat  one  quart  of  medium  cream  very 
hot,  almost  to  boiling,  and  stir  into  it  one 
tablespoonful,  each,  of  black  and  green 
tea.  Cover,  and  set  in  a  warm  place  for 
five  or  ten  minutes,  or  until  when  stirred 
the  cream  is  faintly  colored  by  the  tea. 
Strain,  add  one  to  two  cups  of  granulated 
sugar,  making  the  tea  very  sweet;  beat 
in  two  well-beaten  eggs  and  freeze. 
Serve  in  small  cones,  garnished  with 
chopped  angelica. 

Almond  Pudding 

Cream  one-half  a   cup  of  butter,   and 


add  the  yolks  of  two  to  three  eggs,  first 
beaten  until  thick.  Stir  in  one-fourth 
a  pound  of  almonds,  blanched  and  ground 
fine  in  the  nut-grinder.  Beat  in  the 
stiff-beaten  whites  of  the  eggs,  with  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  powdered  or  fine  granu- 
lated sugar,  and  bake  in  greased  timbale 
molds  in  a  pan  of  water  in  a  hot  oven. 
Serve  with  sweetened  fruit  juice,  thick- 
ened with  cornstarch  or  arrowroot. 

Cabinet  Pudding 

Butter  a  three-pint  brick  mould, 
sprinkle  the  bottom  of  the  mould  with 
seedless  raisins,  and  then  add  slices  of 
stale  sponge  cake,  arranging  so  that  every 
other  slice  be  of  crust  next  the  mould. 
Place  seedless  raisins  between  layers. 
Beat  four  eggs;  add  one-fourth  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  three  cups  of  milk  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter; 
when  thoroughly  mixed  pour  over  the 
ingredients  in  the  mould.     Let  stand  one 
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hour.     Steam    one    hour 
Serve  with  hard  sauce. 

Date  Bars 


and    one-half. 


1  cup  sugar 
1  pound  dates 
Pinch  of  salt 


1  cup  flour 

1  cup  nut  meats 

4  eggs 

Grind  dates  and  nuts.  Mix  flour  and 
sugar  well.  Take  out  about  half  and 
mix  with  nut  mixture.  To  remainder  of 
flour  and  sugar  add  egg-yolks  well 
beaten,  then  add  nut  mixture  and  the 
beaten  whites  of  eggs.  It  will  be  quite 
stiff.  Press  into  greased  tin  —  a  pan 
about  9  inches  square  — •  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Cut  in  bars  and  roll 
each  in  powdered  sugar. 

Carrot  Nougat 

Scrape  and  grate  raw  carrots  until  there 
is  one  cup  of  the  pulp.  Cook  one-half 
a  cup  of  sugar  in  one  cup  of  water;  add 
one-half  a  cup  of  strained  honey,  and 
cook  the  carrots  in  this  mixture,  being 
careful  not  to  burn,  until  a  firm  ball  can 
be  formed  when  a  little  of  the  mixture  is 
dropped    into    cold    water.     Add    imme- 


diately one  cup  of  very  fine-chopped  or 
grated  almonds,  beat  in  the  whites  of  two. 
eggs,  and  spread  on  oiled  paper. 

Bavarian  Cream  With  Coffee 
Jelly 

Soak  two  tablespoonfuls  of  gelatine  in 
one-half  a  cup  of  cold  water  twenty  min- 
utes. Dissolve  in  one  cup  of  boiling 
water;  add  one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar  and  I 
two  cups  of  boiled  coffee.  Turn  into  a 
bread  pan  and  let  chill.  After  twenty- 
four  hours  soften  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
gelatine  in  one-third  a  cup  of  cold  water 
and  dissolve  in  one  cup  of  hot  coffee;  add 
one-half  a  cup  of  sugar,  stirring  until 
dissolved.  Set  over  ice  and  water  until 
the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  then  fold 
in  one  cup  and  a  half  of  cream,  beaten 
light.  When  the  mixture  holds  its  shape, 
pour  over  moulded  jelly.  (This  recipe 
fills  a  bread  pan.)     Serve  very  cold. 

Economical  Plum  Pudding 

Mix,  in  the  order  given,  one  cup  of  fine, 
sifted  bread  crumbs;  one  cup  and  one-half 
of  flour;  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow- 
der; one  teaspoonful  of  salt;  one  cup  of 
beef  suet,  fine-chopped;  one-half  a  cup, 
each,  of  raisins,  seeded  and  chopped,  and 
of  well-washed  currants.  An  ounce  or  two 
of  fine-shredded  citron  may  or  may  not 
be  added,  as  desired.  Beat  one  egg:  add 
the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  lemon 
and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered  all- 
spice; stir  into  this  a  cup  of  molasses, 
and  mix  with  the  dry  ingredients,  adding 
enough  milk  or  water  to  make  the  whole 
of  the  consistency  of  a  quite-thick  batter. 
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Pour  into  either  a  large  ring  mold,  or  two 
cylinder-shaped  molds,  well  greased,  and 
steam  for  two  hours. 

Celeried  Oysters 

Cut  a  bunch  of  celery  into  one-fourth 
inch  pieces,  and  cook  in  water  barely  to 
cover  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 
Drain,  and  add  to  the  water — ^  there 
should  be  a  cup  —  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  rubbed  smooth,  into  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  softened  butter.  Cook  until 
thick;  add  one-half  a  cup  of  cream,  and 
when  mixture  is  smooth,  stir  in  celery 
and  one  pint  of  oysters.  Add  seasoning 
of  salt  and  pepper  to  taste;  cook  until 
the  gills  of  the  oysters  separate  and 
crinkle;   serve  on  toast  or  crackers. 

Peach  Sauce  for  Cold  Meat 

Soak  a  pound  of  dried  peaches  for  three 
or  four  hours;  drain  and  cook  until  soft 
in  water  to  cover  with  a  few  shreds  of 
dried  orange  peel  to  flavor.  Rub  peaches 
through  a  colander  when  cooked;  sweeten 
slightly  with  about  one-half  a  cup  of 
sugar,  return  to  fire  and  thicken  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch,  rubbed 
to  a  paste  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter.  A  little  nutmeg  or  other  spice 
may  be  added  if  desired.  Serve  with 
sliced  cold  meat. 

Celery    and    Brussels    Sprouts    en 
Casserole 

Cook  one  quart  of  Brussels  sprouts  in 
boiling  salted  water  until  soft.  Cut  one 
or  two  stalks  of  celery  into  half-inch 
pieces,  and  cook  in  a  covered  pan  in  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  butter  or  other  fat  until 
celery  is  tender,  being  careful  that  the 
fat  does  not  become  too  brown.  When 
celery  is  cooked  add  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
flour  to  saucepan,  and  stir  smooth;  add  a 
pint  of  rich  chicken  stock  or  milk — -or  a 
cup  of  each  — ■  season  to  taste,  and  when 
thick  and  smooth  pour  over  Brussels 
sprouts  in  casserole;  cover  with  buttered 
crumbs,  and  bake  until  sauce  bubbles  up 
through  the  crumbs. 


Cheese  d'Artois 

Beat  together  in  a  bowl  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  and  the  white  of  one.  Add  three 
ounces  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese  and 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  softened  butter,  with 
seasoning  of  salt  and  cayenne.  Make  a 
good  plain  paste  —  or  better,  a  puff- 
paste  —  roll  it  thin,  and  spread  the 
cheese  mixture  over  half  of  the  paste. 
Fold  the  other  half  over  this,  and  press 
the  two  together  lightly.  Cut  into  rounds 
with  a  cutter  first  dipped  into  boiling 
water  and  then  quickly  dried,  brush  them 
over  with  beaten  egg,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven  for  ten  minutes  or  until  well  puffed 
up  and  lightly  browned. 

Dutch  Cabbage 

Measure,  after  slicing,  one  quart  of 
red  cabbage.  Put  into  a  saucepan,  and 
add  the  following  ingredients:  Two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one-half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one-half  of  an  onion, 
chopped  fine,  a  dash  of  nutmeg  and  a  dash 
of  paprika.  Cover  saucepan,  and  cook 
until  cabbage  is  tender.  Then  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  one-half 
a  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  and  cook  for 
five  minutes  longer. 

Baked  Apple  Dumplings 

Select  tart  apples  that  do  not  lose  their 
shape  at  once  in  cooking.  Pare  evenly 
and  remove  the  cores  without  cutting  the 
apples  in  pieces.  Put  the  apples  into 
water  enough  to  float  them;  add  a  cup  of 
sugar  and  cook  until  almost  done.  Re- 
move with  a  skimmer  and  cook  the  syrup 
down  till  thick.  Place  each  apple  on  a 
square  of  pastry.  Fill  the  cores  with 
butter,  lemon  juice  and  sugar,  and  drop 
the  syrup  over  the  apples.  Moisten  the 
tips  of  the  pastry  squares  and  press  to- 
gether over  the  top  of  the  apple.  Put  on 
a  baking  tin  and  bake  a  nice  brown. 
Serve  with  cream  just  sour  enough  to 
have  become  thick,  into  which  has  been 
stirred  powdered  sugar;  or  with  marsh- 
mallow  sauce. 


Seasonable  Menus  for  Week  in  January 


Breakfast 

Orange  Juice 

Gluten  Grits,  Thin  Cream 

Yeast  Rolls  (reheated) 

French  Omelet         Potatoes  Warmed  in  Milk 

Doughnuts  CofiPee 

Dinner  ^ 

Clear  Tomato  Soup,  Browned  Crackers 

Baked  Virginia  Ham  Duchesse  Potatoes 

Cider  Jelly  Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 

Shredded  Cabbage,  French  Dressing 

Apricot  Sherbet  Little  Sponge  Cakes 

Half  Cups  of  CoflFee 

Luncheon 

Creamed  Toast  Stewed  Prunes 

Cocoa 


Popovers 
Maple  Syrup 


Breakfast 

Grapefruit 
Creamed  Codfish  on  Toast 
Bread  Crumb  Griddle  Cakes, 
Coffee 

Luncheon 

Lamb  Stew,  Dumplings 
Gingerbread  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Cream-of-Celery  Soup,  Dinner  Biscuit 

Ham  Timbales  Stewed  Corn  (canned) 

Apple  Fritters,  Currant  Jelly  Sauce 

Cocoanut  Custard  Pie 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Sliced  Bananas,  Thin  Cream 

Eggs  Scrambled  with  Chopped  Ham 

Rye  Muffins  Baked  Potatoes  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Stewed  Lima  Beans  Spinach 

Hazelnut  Bread         Marmalade 
Chocolate  with  Whipped  Cream 


Dinner 

Loin  of  Lamb,  Roasted 

Potatoes  Cooked  with  Meat 

Cranberry  Jelly        Brussels  Sprouts 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing 

Lemon  Jelly,  English  Cream  Custard 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Boiled  Rice  Stewed  Raisins,  Cream 

Shirred  Eggs  French  Fried  Potatoes 

Cinnamon  Buns  Coffee 


Luncheon 

Oyster  Stew,  Crackers 

Dutch  Apple  Cake  Cream  Cheese 

Cocoa 


Dinner 

Boiled  Fowl  Baltimore  Samp 

Creamed  Celery  Cranberry  Sauce 

Scalloped  Potatoes 

Squash  Pie  Cheese 

Coffee 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  W^heat  Dates 

Sausage  Hot  Apple  Sauce 


Baked  Potatoes 
Corn  Bread 


Coffee 


Luncheon 

Mexican  Rarebit         Graham  Bread 

Canned  Pineapple  Slices  Orange  Jumbles 

Tea 


Dinner 

Hamburg  Steak,  Tomato  Sauce 

Mashed  Potatoes  Boiled  Onions 

Apple-and-Celery  Salad 

Cottage  Pudding,  Frothy  Sauce 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Cereal  with  Hot  Dates,  Cream 

Salt  Codfish  Balls 

Spider  Corn  Cake  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Canned  Peas  with  Fresh  Carrots 
Baking  Powder  Biscuit 


Mince  Pie 


Tea 


Dinner 


Cream'of  Lima  Bean  Soup 

Croutons 

Baked  Stuffed  Fish  Riced  Potatoes 

Coleslaw  Scalloped  Tomatoes 

Chocolate  Bread  Pudding 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Baked  Apples,  Cream 

Fried  Eggs  and  Bacon 

Graham  Muffins 

Creamed  Potatoes 

Swedish  Tea  Ring       Coffee 


Luncheon 

Fish-and-Potato  Cakes 

(Left  over,  fried  in  salt  pork) 

Gherkins 

Baking  Powder  Biscuits 

Canned  Pears  Tea 
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Dinner 

Broiled  Rump  Steak 

Lyonnaise  Potatoes 

Cauliflower,  Hollandaise  Sauce 

Romaine  Salad. 

Thousand  Island  Salad  Dressing 

Apple  Pie,  Edam  Cheese 

Coffee 


Menus  for  Special  Occasions 

LITTLE  DINNERS  FOR  JANUARY 

I 

Sardines  on  Lettuce  Leaves 

Consomme  Royal 

Olives  Radishes  Celery 

Lobster  Newburg 

Broiled  Squab  Chicken 

Tomatoes,  Celery  and  Green  Peppers,  Julienne  Style,  French  Dressing 

Caramel  Parfait 

Waldorf  Triangles 

Mints  Candied  Grapes 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


II 

Grapefruit-and-Pineapple  Cocktail 

Fried  Filets  of  Fresh  Fish,  Sauce  Tartare 

Lady  Finger  Biscuit 

Slices  of  Boned-and-Roasted  Loin  of  Lamb 

Sweet  Pickle  Jelly  Tomato  Fritters 

Browned  Mashed  Potatoes 

Stuffed  Squabs,  Roasted  on  Toast 

Cucumber  Salad 

Cafe  Parfait  Lady  Fingers  Coffee 


MENU  FOR  RECEPTION 

Bouillon 

Oyster  Croquettes  Salad  Rolls 

Chicken  Salad  Bread-and-Butter  Sandwiches 

Cafe  Parfait  Biscuit  Tortoni 

Assorted  Cakes  Bonbons 

Coffee 


LUNCHEON 

I 

|.HaIves  of  Grapefruit,  Candied  Cherries 

Chicken-and-Tomato  Bouillon 

Endive  Hearts  Olives  Radishes 

Crab  Flakes,  Creamed  au  Gratin 

Cucumber  Salad 

Chicken  en  Casserole,  Mushrooms 

California  Lettuce,  Thousand  Island  Dressing 

Toasted  Crackers  Cream  Cheese 

Demi  Tasse 


II 

Grapefruit,  Orange,  Pineapple-and-Malaga  Grape  Cocktails 

Cream-of-Spinach  Soup 

Halibut  Timbales  .  Potatoes  Maitre  d'Hotel 

Tomato  Salad 

Broiled  Lamb  Chops  Peas  with  Carrots,  Creamed 

Mashed  Sweet  Potatoes 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Waldorf  Salad 

Baba  Apricot  Sauce  Coffee 
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One-Course  Breakfasts 

By  Helen  Bowen 


MARTHAS,  who  are  tired  of  being 
cumbered  with  much  serving, 
and  are  using  their  wits  to  sim- 
pHfy  their  job,  may  well  consider  their 
breakfasts.  Why  should  breakfast  be  a 
three-course  meal,  served  on  many  plates  ? 
Why  should  it  be  a  two-course  meal? 
Why  not  one  course  ?  The  regular  break- 
fast in  many  American  homes  consists  of  a 
fruit  course,  a  cereal  course,  and  a  course 
of  bacon,  eggs  or  some  other  protein  food 
with  toast  or  hot  bread  and  butter  and 
coffee  or  some  other  hot  drink.  It  is  a 
well-balanced,  satisfying  meal,  but  could 
not  an  equally  well-balanced  and  satisfy- 
ing meal  be  served  more  simply.^ 

Why,  for  instance,  have  two  courses 
of  starch  and  fat  — •  one  of  cereal  and 
cream,  another  of  some  breadstuff  and 
butter.^  Why  not  have  cereal  one  day 
and  toast,  rolls  or  muffins  the  next.^  A 
larger  dish  of  cereal,  more  and  perhaps 
thicker  cream,  or  a  larger  quantity  of 
bread  will  be  needed  for  one  rileal,  but 
that  entails  no  extra  expense.  It  is  sim- 
ply dividing  the  same  amount  of  food  in 
a  different  way  for  the  two  days.  If  the 
need  of  something  hard  to  chew  is  felt, 
when  soft  cereals  are  used,  crisp  toast  may 
be  served  in  the  same  course  with  the 
porridge,  instead  of  after.  Muffins  may 
be  served  with  a  crisp  cereal  for  the  same 
reason.  But,  generally,  cereal  one  day 
and  bread  the  next  will  do.  The  Latin 
races,  we  know,  generally  breakfast,  year 
in  and  year  out,  on  crusty  rolls,  fresh, 
unsalted  butter,  and  cafe  au  lait  or  choco- 
late, with  perhaps  some  honey  or  dried 


or  fresh  fruit.  Such  a  meal,  if  the  quality 
of  each  article  is  good,  the  quantity  suf- 
ficient, and  especially  if  it  is  served,  as  it 
so  often  is,  in  a  garden  or  on  a  terrace 
overlooking  some  lovely  view,  has  great 
charm.  And,  of  course,  it  simplifies  the 
kitchen  routine  immensely.  But  our 
American  taste  generally  demands  a 
greater  variety,  which  may  be  obtained, 
however,  not  by  serving  many  dishes  at 
one  meal,  but  by  varying 'from  day  to 
day,  which  the  great  range  of  hot  breads, 
cold  breads  and  cereals  at  our  command 
enables  us  to  do. 

The  fruit  course  may  be  merged  into 
the  bread  or  cereal  course  in  many  cases. 
Any  fresh,  cooked  or  dried  fruit  that  com- 
bines well  with  cream,  such  as  bananas, 
figs,  berries,  peaches  and  prunes,  may  be 
served  with  the  cereal,  in  the  same  dish 
or  a  separate  one.  Jam,  jelly,  marma- 
lade, stewed  fruit  and  baked  or  fried 
apples,  may  be  eaten  with  toast,  muffins, 
rolls  or  griddle  cakes,  in  whatever  com- 
bination one  likes.  Figs,  dates  or  raisins, 
cooked  with  soft  cereals  provide  sweet 
as  well  as  fruit.  Grapes,  cherries,  melons 
and  the  citrous  fruits  are  harder  to  manage 
and  need  a  course  to  themselves,  though 
a  glass*  of  orange,  grape  or  other  fruit 
juice  may  be  set  by  the  water  glass. 

Whether  eggs,  bacon  or  some  other 
protein  should  form  part  of  one's  break- 
fast depends  on  circumstances  and  indi- 
vidual needs.  If  the  next  meal  is  to  be 
rich  in  that  element,  the  breakfast  may 
omit  it,  but  when  the  midday  meal  is 
largely  a  matter  of  sandwiches  or  some- 
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thing    equally     starchy,     the     breakfast      3. 
should    provide    some    protein.     In    this 
case  the  cereal  may  be  left  out  and  the      4. 
one  course  combine  the  protein  element 
with  the  starch,  fat  and  fruit.     Breads      5. 
that  are  rich   in  eggs,   such   as  muffins, 
popovers,  griddle-cakes  and  French  toast      6. 
(fried   bread),   supply   this   combination,      7. 
but  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  protein 
than  poached  eggs  on  toast.     Fried  bread      8. 
or  griddle-cakes,  served  with  stewed  fruit 
instead  of  syrup,  combine  all  the  elements 
in  one  hot  dish. 

A  little  ingenuity  will  supply  a  variety      1. 
of  breakfasts  to  suit  the  different  seasons 
and  local  food  supplies  and  customs,  as      2. 
well  as  the  taste  of  individuals.  3. 

One-Course  Menus  / 

(WITHOUT  A  PROTEIN  DISH)  5' 

1.  Oatmeal,  toast  and  marmalade.  7. 

2.  Fresh  berries  with  sugar,  crusty  rolls 

and  butter.  8. 


Soft  cereal  with  cream,  and  dried  figs, 

dates  and  prunes. 
Crisp    cereal    with    fresh    or    cooked 

peaches  and  cream. 
Orange     juice.     Griddle-cakes     with 

syrup  or  honey. 
Cinnamon  toast,  with  apple  sauce. 
Grapefruit  juice,  Boston  brown  bread 

with  raisins. 
Fried  bread  with  cooked  blackberries. 

One-Course  Menus 

(WITH  A  PROTEIN  DISH) 

Boiled     eggs,     crusty    rolls,     butter, 

baked  pears. 
Bacon  and  fried  apples,  corn  muffins. 
Orange  juice,  fried  fish,  toast. 
Omelette,   rolls,   raspberry  jam. 
Sausage,  baked  apple,  hot  biscuit. 
Fish  cakes  and  blueberry  muffins. 
Eggs   poached   in   tomato   sauce,   on 

toast. 
Hash,  toast  and  apple  butter. 


iMother's  Left-Overs 

By  L.  S.   Clapp 


THE  little  bride  came  rushing  in. 
"O,  mother,  dear,  do  tell  me 
what  that  delicious  dessert  was 
made  of,  that  we  had  Sunday  night.  It 
looked  so  pretty  and  good!  oh,  my!'*  and 
she  smacked  her  pretty  lips.  *'Jack  and 
I  tried  all  the  way  home  to  guess  what  it 
was.  He  said  that  you  looked  so  pleased, 
when  we  praised  it,  that  he  knew  you  had 
put  something  over  on  us  again." 

I  laughed.     "Yes,  it  was  an  'L.  O.'  " 

"Meaning.?" 

"Left  Over." 

The  little  bride  giggled.  "Oh,  yes,  I've 
heard  of  those.  Jack  says  that  he  and 
his  father  were  always  glad  when  you  did 
the  cooking,  but  that  you  always  kept 
them  guessing,  and  always  said  *  sugar 
and  spice'  when  they  asked  what  was  in 
it.     Why  wouldn't  you  tell.?" 

"Well,  child,  you  will  find  it  isn't  always 


wise  to  tell  all  you  know  about  cooking. 
Men  are  queer  about  eating;  if  it  tastes 
good,  it's  all  right  if  they  don't  know  too 
much.  Jack's  father  would  never  eat 
cornstarch  pudding,  unless  I  called  it  blanc 
mange,  then  he  had  a  second  helping." 

Edith  laughed.  "  Well,  you  will  tell  me 
what  you  made  the  jelly  of,  won't  you.?" 

"Guess." 

"Can't,"  she  said  shaking  her  head. 

"Crab  apple  juice.  I  took  what  was 
left  from  that  jar  of  preserves,  about  two 
cups  and  a  half,  I  guess,  and — " 

"Wait!"  she  cried,  "I  want  to  take 
notes,"  taking  out  a  ridiculous  little  note 
book  and  pencil.  "Two  and  a  half  cups 
of  crab  apple  juice." 

"Bring  to  the  boiling  point  and  pour 
over  one-half  a  box  of  gelatine  that  has 
been  soaking  in  one-half  a  cup  of  cold 
water,  and  when  it  has  dissolved,  pour 
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into  a  mould,  cool  and  set  on  the  ice  to 
harden.  Just  before  serving  put  whipped 
cream,  colored  a  faint  pink  with  a  little 
coloring,  on  top.  Better  sweeten  the 
cream  with  a  little  sugar  and  vanilla,  if 
you  want  Jack  to  be  pleased.  Simple, 
isn't  it,  now  you  know.?" 

"I  don't  know,  most  people  would  have 
thrown  the  juice  away.  I  do  want  to  be 
a  good  housekeeper,"  she  added  wistfully. 
"We  have  such  little  bits  of  leftovers,  or 
so  much  that  we  get  tired  to  death  of  it 
before  it's  gone." 

*'What  was  left  last  night.?" 

*' Three  slices  of  cucumber,  two  rad- 
ishes, one  or  two  olives,  and  a  spoonful  of 
peas;  oh,  yes,  and  I  think  there  is  a  pickle 
in  the  ice  chest.  I  suppose  you  can  make 
a  whole  meal  out  of  that." 

"Not  quite,  but  it  sounds  like  the  best 
part  of  a  good  salad,"  I  admitted. 

Edith  gasped.  "For  goodness  sake 
what  would  you  do  with  it.?" 

"Chop  them  up,  put  into  French  dress- 
ing and  pour  over  crisp  lettuce.  Served 
with  crackers  and  a  little  cheese  and  coffee 
it  would  take  the  place  of  a  dessert,  espe- 
cially if  you  happen  to  have  a  little  candy 
in  the  house  to  satisfy  Jack's  sweet  tooth." 

"Now  make  a  luncheon  for  five  people 
out  of  this,"  she  said,  her  manner  clearly 
indicating  that  she  didn't  think  that  I 
could.  "Two  eggs,  half  a  can  of  deviled 
ham  and  some  sour  cream." 

"For  women,  of  course.?" 

''Yes." 

"Certainly.  Boil  the  eggs  and  chop 
them  up.  Beat  the  deviled  ham  into  a 
white  sauce,  and  sprinkle  the  eggs  on  top. 
Serve  on  crackers  from  a  chafing  dish. 
Use  the  cream  to  make  biscuit  and  bake 
in  small  cake  tins.  Serve  with  either  tea 
or  coffee,  and  if  you  have  a  little  honey 
or  jelly  to  go  with  the  hot  biscuit,  your 
meal  will  be  quite  complete,  especially  if 
you  wear  your  prettiest  smile  and  don't 


let  them  see  you  are  embarrassed.  An 
uneasy  hostess  can  spoil  the  best  meal." 

"Well,  I  am  going  to  call  on  you  the 
next  time  I  get  in  a  tight  place.  Jane  and 
Frances  came  in  just  at  lunch  time  the 
other  day  and  I  had  to  take  them  to  the 
hotel,  and  it  cost  an  awful  lot,"  she  said 
ruefully.  "Two  eggs  didn't  look  very 
big,  but  I  see  they  can  stretch  if  you  know 
how.  Perhaps  I  can  learn  how  to  use 
'L.  O.'s'  in  time." 

"Of  course  you  will,  and  let  me  tell  you 
a  secret,  if  you  haven't  quantity,  try  to 
make  up  in  quality,  and  use  your  prettiest 
dishes;  it  helps  a  lot  you'll  find.  Now  I 
want  you  to  try  some  jelly  I  have  just 
made." 

"Um,  good!  but  what  is  it.?" 

"I  call  it  mock  guava." 

She  looked  at  me  sternly.  "Mother, 
dear,  I'm  suspicious,  what  is  it  made  of?" 

"Promise  not  to  tell  Jack.?" 

"Cross  my  heart." 

"Pear  peelings  from  the  pears  I  put  up, 
about  a  cup  of  grapes  that  were  loose 
in  the  basket,  one  or  two  apples,  and  the 
juice  of  two  lemons." 

"Anything  else.?"  she  laughed. 

"About  two  teaspoonfuls  of  spices, 
clove,  nutmeg,  allspice  and  cinnamon. 
Cover  with  water  and  cook  until  soft,  then 
strain  through  a  jelly  bag  and  proceed  as 
for  any  other  kind  of  jelly.  I  let  it  cook 
a  little  longer,  until  it  is  quite  firm  when 
tested  on  a  plate.  That  gives  it  that  sort 
of  stickiness  that  the  regular  guava  has, 
only  I  like  mine  better,"  I  added  con- 
ceitedly. 

"Mother,  dear,  you  are  some  cook," 
said  Edith.  "Goodness,  it  is  after  five 
and  I  told  Jack  I  would  meet  him  at  half 
past.  I  must  fly,"  and  giving  me  a  hasty 
kiss  she  ran  out  of  the  room. 

"  But  I'll  come  back  to  hear  more  about 
those  'L.  O's.,' "  came  back  from  the 
stairway. 


True  and  False  Thrift 

By  Alice  E.  Whitaker 


*'  This  constant  cry  '  economy'  "  he  said,  "jmakes  ^ 
me  wroth: 
It  does  no  good  to  any  one,  except  of  course 
the  moth." 

Burgess  Johnson. 

MOST  people  have  learned  of  late  that 
true  thrift  lies  in  either  putting 
things  to  use  or  disposing  of  them  where 
they  can  be  made  to  do  some  sort  of  duty. 
Those  who  sent  cast-off  clothing  to  for- 
eign lands  lightened  their  own  burden  as 
well  as  helped  others.  Almost  every 
afternoon  last  summer,  two  boys  of  but 
eight  or  ten  years  would  go  through  a 
certain  back  alley.  Each  child  had  a  • 
well-filled  old  grimy  bag  slung  over  his 
back  and  often  the  burdens  were  so  great 
that  the  children  would  stagger;  one 
would  rest  among  the  tall  growth  on  a 
vacant  lot,  while,  perhaps,  the  other  would 
run  to  the  ice  cart  that  stopped  on  the 
corner  and  satisfy  his  thirst  from  the 
drippings. 

Now  and  again  they  turned  their  col- 
lections out  in  a  bare  spot  among  the 
weeds  and  re-arranged  their  loads.  Such 
things  were  gathered  as  a  rusty  hinge,  a 
ragged  stocking,  a  few  feet  of  old  tele- 
phone wire  and  somebody's  scrub  cloth, 
hung  out  to  dry  and  carried  so  far  away 
by  the  wind  as  to  become  legitimate 
spoil.  The  little  junk  collectors  wended 
their  way  toward  a  locality  where  such- 
things  as  they  garnered  are  turned  into 
small  cash  and  they  were  forming  the 
habit  of  seeing  values  in  discarded  articles 
and  putting  them  to  some  immediate 
use. 

Surely  there  is  an  art  in  knowing  how 
to  throw  away,  for  what  to  save  and  what 
to  destroy  is  a  wearing  problem  to  most 
housekeepers;  sometimes  they  solve  it 
by  allowing  things  to  accumulate.  Senti- 
ment is  a  great  assistant  to  encumbering 
one  with  possessions  that  become  a  care, 
for  we  dislike  to  throw  away  what  re- 


minds us  of  happy  days,  and  just  as  much 
we  hesitate  to  cast  aside  the  mementoes 
of  sadness.  Physicians  say  that  the 
saving  of  such  things  is  wearing  to  the 
nerves  and  that  it  tends  to  age  one  who 
hoards  them  and  looks  them  over  often, 
brooding  over  the  past. 

It  would  seem  that  the  early  New  Eng- 
landers  must  have  had  an  extra  command- 
ment not  found  in  their  well-read  Bibles. 
The  admonition,  "Thou  shalt  not  waste," 
was  nearly  as  binding  to  them  as  the 
command  not  to  steal  or  bear  false  wit- 
ness, and  those  whose  line  of  ancestry 
runs  back  to  Colonial  days  generally 
inherit  a  mortal  fear  that  something  they 
are  about  to  discard  might  sometime  be 
of  use  to  the  family.  They  are  apt  to 
cumber  up  their  houses  with  more  or  less 
material  rubbish  and  they  are  accused 
of  being  somewhat  prone  to  keep  up  old 
habits  and  customs. 

This  inherited  disposition  to  save,  when 
carried  to  the  border  of  miserliness,  takes 
from  life  much  that  makes  it  worth  while, 
and  it  has  tended  to  give  to  the  old- 
fashioned  New  England  character  that 
pathetic  quality  which  the  novelist  por- 
trays so  successfully.  A  woman  must 
live  to  be  about  sixty  years  old  before 
she  really  can  understand  the  folly  of 
hoarding  material  things.  Her  eyes  are 
usually  opened  to  the  truth  of  this  by  the 
task  of  clearing  up  and  closing  one  or 
more  homes  after  death  has  claimed  its 
chief  occupant.  It  is  then  that  she  sees 
the  uselessness  of  trifling  things  and 
realizes,  with  bitterness,  perhaps,  that  a 
scrap  of  cloth  or  an  old  letter  outlives 
two  or  more  generations  of  human  beings. 

It  is  true  that  sentiment  often  prevents 
discarding  the  clothes,  books  and  other 
belongings,  which  are  all  that  we  have 
left  of  those  who  are  no  longer  in  our 
earthly  households.     Yet  when  we  cling 
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so  closely  to  the  half-worn  garments,  or 
bits  of  handiwork,  the  question  may  well 
be  asked  what  disposal  would  the  owners 
of  these  things  have  made,  if  life  had  been 
spared?  Would  not  memory  be  kept 
more  sacredly  by  a  little  of  the  best  that 
was  typical  of  their  tastes  or  skill  rather 
than  by  hoarding  all  that  was  left  when 
they  "went  home"? 

None  of  us  can  reckon  on  the  day  when 
another  shall  fold  and  put  away  our  gar- 
ments and  drop  tears  on  our  unfinished 
work,  and  if  there  is  preserved  in  the 
home  a  large  accumulation  of  such  re- 
minders, it  is  inevitable  that  sometime 
careless  hands  will  scatter  the  good  and 
the  worthless  with  little  thought. 

Thrift  and  sentiment  carried  too  far 
was  illustrated,  a  few  years  ago  when  a 
home  occupied  by  one  family  for  several 
generations  was  broken  up  by  the  death 
of  the  last  member  and  to  a  stranger  fell 
the  task  of  arranging  the  household  effects 
for  an  auction  sale,  —  that  peculiar  and 
somewhat  sad  sort  of  New  England 
gathering,  not  yet  quite  gone  out  of 
existence.  The  clearing  up  of  the  old 
garret  brought  to  light  strange  habits  of 
hoarding.  Garments  that  might  have 
kept  warm  some  poor  man  in  the  village, 
were  riddled  with  moths  and  fell  in  Rip- 
Van-Winkle  tatters  when  brought  to 
light  and  air.  Bundles  of  pieces  turned 
to  shreds  with  the  slight  strain  of  unrol- 


ling them.  Stacks  of  old  hats  showed 
three-quarters  of  a  century's  fashions  and 
might  have  been  used  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. Leaky  tin  pans  and  cracked 
dishes,  clattered  in  discord  after  years  of 
disuse,  chairs  minus  one  or  more  legs,  or 
.perhaps  an  entire  back,  and  a  hundred 
other  useless  things  under  that  roof  spoke 
of  the  New  England  belief  that  it  was 
wicked  to  throw  anything  away. 

On  cupboard  shelves  in  rooms  below 
were  stored  more  pathetic  mementoes, 
like  the  tiny  bonnets  of  babies  born  sev- 
eral generations  before,  and  a  book  of 
pressed  flowers  made  by  some  young  girl 
and  laid  beside  the  unfinished  patchwork 
of  an  aged  grandmother.  Fortunately 
kind  neighbors  kept  these  family  relics 
from  the  sight  of  the  thoughtless  who 
would  have  ridiculed  what  had  been 
deemed  almost  sacred  by  their  owners. 
Incidentally  a  lesson  was  learned  of 
economy  carried  beyond  the  limits  of 
common  sense. 

The  housewife  was  never  the  only 
miser  of  worthless  articles.  Many  busi- 
ness offices  today  might  well  be  cleared 
of  old  files  of  papers,  collections  of  out- 
of-date  correspondence  and  yellowing 
pamphlets.  The  clearance  might  begin 
in  some  departments  of  the  state  and 
national  governments  where  great  ac- 
cumulations long  ago  have  lost  any  pos- 
sible value  except  for  paper  stock. 


Easy 


Housekeeping 

By  Roy  M.  Rickardj 


"^  I  ^ELL  me,"  I  said,  looking  about  my 
J.  neighbor's  tidy  home,  "how  you 
keep  your  house  so  clean  and  get  along 
so  well.  Why,  my  cleaning  is  never  done 
and  I  am  busy  all  the  time,  too." 

"Well,  Jane,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bell, 
pleased  with  my  comment,  "you  will  just 
have  to  make  over  your  household  habits, 
as  I  did. 

"  I  took  my  cue  from  Lucy  and  visited 
the  women  she  said  had  given  her  up 
because    they  had    found    'Mechanical' 


Lucys  to  replace  her  strong  Irish  muscle, 
and  I  learned  two  things:  Cleaning 
should  not  be  two,  big  orgies  a  year,  with 
dirt  eleven  months  and  a  half;  also  there 
are  devices  that  can  be  gotten  at  a  reason- 
able price,  and  they  surely  put  the 
'clean'  in  housekeeping." 

"Everything  looks  so  beautifully  clean," 
I  said,  a  little  envious.  "Tell  me  next 
how  you  cleaned  your  walls,"  I  demanded. 
"That  is  my  greatest  burden." 

"First,    I    bought    a    stepladder.     No 
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more  standing  upon  chairs  or  tables  for 
me,  and  no  more  weary  reaching  to  points 
too  high  for  my  arms.  This  one  is  espe- 
cially strong  and  safely  braced.  It  has 
a  nice,  wide  top  and  a  convenient  shelf 
to  hold  the  cleaning  implements  or  a 
bucket.  I  wonder  how  I  got  along  so 
many  years  without  it,  and  why  Lucy 
did  not  go  on  a  strike  long  ago.  And  my 
back  simply  would  not  stand  lifting  and 
beating  heavy  carpets,  and  so  I  had  all 
the  old  carpets  made  into  fluff  for  the 
living  rooms  and  got  rag  ones  in  pretty 
colors  for  the  bedrooms.  The  men  the 
weaver  sent  ripped  up  the  carpets  in  a 
'jiffy,'  for  a  few  cents  extra  for  their  time, 
and  the  weaver  cleaned  them  before  mak- 
ing them  into  rugs.  I  had  all  the  floors 
smoothed  and  all  cracks  filled,  then  Roy 
varnished  them  at  night  and  I  oiled  both 
living  rooms  and  bedrooms  myself. 

"I  bought  a  patent  oiler,  with  a  reser- 
voir of  oil,  supplying  it  evenly  as  I  push 
the  long-handled  instrument  across  the 
floor.  There  was  no  tiresome  stooping, 
and  the  same  oiler  will  serve  me  many 
years  when  the  finish  needs  renewing. 
The  oil  makes  the  floor  smooth  and  non- 
absorbent  of  water  and  grease,  and  hence 
delightfully  easy  to  clean.  In  ten  min- 
utes every  day  I  dust  all  the  bare  bor- 
ders in  the  house  with  a  mop,  chemically 
treated,  for  polishing. 

"Oh!  occasionally,  as  when  mud  has 
been  tracked  in,  I  mop  with  water  and 
here  my  work  is  lightened,  because  I  have 
sworn  off  scrubbing  floors  upon  my  de- 
voted knees,  with  either  a  scrub  brush  or 
cloth.  I  use  a  clean  cloth  with  a  new 
mop  wringer  Roy  saw  when  he  was  buying 
my  suction  sweeper.  Come  to  the  kitchen 
and  I'll  show  you  the  wringer  which  fits 
across  the  bucket,  and  my  splendid  oiler." 

As  we  went  into  the  neat  little  kitchen, 
I  said,  "Don't  you  know,  Mrs.  Bell  —  Oh! 
I  am  just  going  to  call  you  Alice  from 
now  on,  if  you  don't  mind  — " 

**Why,  I  always  liked  Alice  better  any- 
way," she  exclaimed,  anxious  to  know 
what  I  had  intended  to  say. 

— "  that  I   always  loved   to   come  to 


your  house,  and  especially  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  your  cabinet,  there  are  always 
such  dainty  good  things  to  eat  peeping 
out  through  the  glass  in  the  door.  That 
reminds  me  of  the  cake  I  baked  yester- 
day. I  want  you  to  taste  it,  I  learned 
a  new  stunt  at  keeping  a  cake  moist 
and  fresh.  Just  before  you  put  your 
batter  into  the  pans  add  a  handful  of 
shredded  cocoanut;  it  also  gives  it  a 
good  flavor." 

•'I  almost  forgot  to  show  you  the 
wringer,"  said  Alice,  as  she  took  from 
the  closet  beneath  the  hall  stairs  the 
wringer  and  all  the  cleaning  implements 
used  in  front  of  the  house.  There  was  a 
chemically-treated  dust  brush  and  a  suc- 
tion sweeper  that  "eats  up  the  dust." 

"I  haven't  dusted  yet  today,"  Alice 
apologized. 

"Were  it  not  for  your  reputation  for 
telling  the  truth,  I  should  not  believe  you, 
but  if  you  think  dusting  is  needed  let  me 
do  it,  and  if  I  like  it,  I'll  have  John  get  me 
one  just  like  it." 

"Well  it  is  the  scrap  heap  for  my  old 
dust-cloth!"  The  brush,  of  soft  yarn 
mounted  upon  a  core,  with  a  nice  wooden 
handle,  took  the  dust  with  every  stroke, 
polishing  as  it  went.  I  had  little  stooping 
or  stretching  to  do  to  reach  either  the 
base-board  or  the  window  tops.  No  dust 
was  thrown  into  the  air,  and  no  lint  was 
left,  as  with  a  damp  rag. 

"Doesn't  it  seem  nice  to  dust  before 
you  sweep!"  I  exclaimed.  "Now  let  me 
try  the  new  suction  sweeper  upon  the  foot- 
marks the  Bell  boys  left  this  morning." 

I  pushed  it  back  and  forth  across  the 
rug,  as  one  would  a  carpet  sweeper,  and 
soon  the  rug  was  bright  and  clean.  Alice 
had  shown  me  that  the  dust  bag  had  been 
emptied  before  I  began.  Now  she  emp- 
tied it  out  upon  the  newspaper  she  had 
spread  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  me 
the  drawing  power  of  the  sweeper. 

"Why,  Jane,  I  don't  mind  keeping 
house  at  all  any  more,  everything  seems 
so  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  I  really  enjoy 
keeping  things  tidy  and  clean.  I  almost 
forgot  to  tell  you,  too,  of  another  helpful 
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little  tool,  invented  as  a  time-saver  for 
painters,  and  now  being  sold  to  house- 
keepers, too.  It- is  a  little  metal  shield 
with  grooves  for  finger  holds  and  felt- 
tipped  guards  at  the  back  to  make  it 
slide  easily  over  the  walls  without  marring 
them.  When  I  wash  my  window  casings  I 
hold  this  in  my  left  hand.  I  found  I  could 
work  faster  because  this  protected  the  wall- 
paper from  becoming  stained  bythe  water. 


*'It  works  well  the  reverse  way,  too. 
We  had  heard  that  calcimine,  in  colors, 
was  sanitary,  pretty  and  easy  to  spread, 
but  was  splashy  work.  We  tinted  one 
room  and  used  the  time  saver  to  guard 
the  woodwork,  which  saved  much  washing 
afterward. 

"The  tool  can  be  of  service  most  any 
time,"  said  Alice,  as  she  put  all  her 
implements  back  into  the  closet. 


How  Foreign  Housewives  Save  Where 
American  Women  Waste 

By  Nellye  B.  Harper 


COMBEIN  coutera  celaf'  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  heard  on  every  side  of 
one  in  France.  And  how  much  better  off 
we  Americans  would  be  if  we,  too,  would 
stop  to  ask  each  time  we  make  a  purchase, 
"  How  much  will  this  cost  ? "  The  French 
people,  as  a  nation,  have  been  taught  to 
economize,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  it. 
Not  only  does  the  French  women  ask, 
*'How  much  will  it  cost.**"  but  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  ask  a  visitor  if  he,  or  she,  takes 
one  or  more  eggs  or  potatoes.  It  has 
been  so  that  a  woman,  who  looked  well  to 
her  household  here,  was  styled  "stingy," 
abroad  she  is  only  doing  her  legitimate 
duty. 

Take  our  way  of  making  coffee,  usually 
a  much  greater  quantity  is  made  than  is 
needed.  Abroad  the  French  pot  rules 
the  day.  This  pot  holds  as  many  cups 
as  the  family  will  use,  if  company  comes 
the  coffee  is  made  stronger  and  hot  water 
added  to  each  cup,  and  no  coffee  is  wasted. 
The  foreign  housewife  does  not  think  it 
mean  to  count  heads,  and  then  count  her 
potatoes  or  eggs.  She  knows  whether 
her  family  takes  one  or  two  apiece  of  each, 
and  cooks  accordingly.  If  some  one's 
appetite  fails,  and  there  is  an  egg  or  a 
potato  left,  she  uses  them  as  an  addition 
to  salad  or  soup,  as  the  case  may  be. 
One  hard-boiled  egg,  chopped  fine,  is 
what  she  needs  in  composing  a  salad. 


The  foreign  housewife  is  wise  in  behalf 
of  health,  of  good  taste,  and  of  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  her  table,  to  have  salads 
innumerable.  She  takes  a  head  of  lettuce, 
adds  a  hard-boiled  egg,  chops  the  lettuce 
and  white  of  egg,  adds  a  little  salad  dress- 
ing, crumbles  the  yolk  of  egg  over  the  top 
and  evolves  a  delicious  and  lovely  salad. 

Another  way  to  use  boiled  eggs  is  to 
slice  them  and  place  alternate  layers  of 
eggs  and  grated  cheese  in  a  baking  dish, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  cover  with 
fine  bread  crumbs;  pour  over  half  a  cup 
of  cream  and  bake  fifteen  minutes  in 
moderate  oven.  Still  another  good  way 
to  use  them,  should  one  happen  to  have 
them  left  frequently:  Cut  in  halves,  mash 
fine  the  yolks,  season  with  salt,  pepper, 
mustard  and  vinegar  and  stuff  the  whites 
with  this  mixture. 

Or  there  is  the  potato.  Suppose  you 
make  a  little  soup,  not  a  huge  soup,  and 
expect  your  family  to  dine  upon  it.  But 
take  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  your 
fresh  meat,  the  potato  and  the  spoonful 
of  beans  or  peas,  the  few  slices  of  tomato, 
or  the  remnant  of  rice  or  macaroni;  com- 
bine any,  or  all,  and  you  have  a  delicious 
soup  with  no  cost. 

In  one  of  our  families  suppose  we  have 
a  cup  of  milk  left  from  breakfast,  in  the 
pantry  are  a  few  slices  of  cake,  a  small 
saucer  of  jelly  or  preserves.     Frequently 
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the  milk  is  thrown  out,  Biddy  adds  the 
jelly  or  preserves  to  her  own  breakfast, 
so  she  may  have  the  saucer  to  wash,  the 
cake  is  given  to  the  children,  as  an  inter- 
lude to  meals,  and  is  likely  to  spoil  their 
appetites.  Not  so  in  the  foreign  kitchen. 
The  cup  of  milk  with  an  egg,  a  trifle  of 
thickening  and  a  little  flavoring  turns  to 
a  custard;  the  cake  is  cut  in  thin  slices, 
spread  with  the  preserve  and  placed  in  a 
pudding  dish,  and  the  custard  poured  over 
it;  it  goes  into  the  oven  for  ten  minutes, 
a  little  fruit  juice,  probably  left  from  some 
canned  fruit,  is  used  for  sauce,  and  here 
is  a  splendid  dessert.  We  Americans 
would  have  thrown  away  the  chief  part 
of  this  dish  and  would  have  provided  for 
dessert  a  pie  more  costly  and  not  half  so 
wholesome. 

The  foreign  economist  has  nearly  all 
of  her  vegetables  scraped,  not  peeled,  the 
thick  parings  taking  away  one-fourth  of 
the  food  value,  or  rather  the  most  nour- 
ishing part,  as  the  richest  part  of  the  food 
lies  close  to  the  skin.  She  has  been 
taught  that  she  cannot  afford  to  pare 
vegetables. 

Then  small  pieces  of  cheese  are  often 
thrown  away  because  they  are  too  dry  to 
slice.  Take  thin  slices  of  bread,  spread 
with  butter,  then  with  grated  cheese, 
grated  fine,  place  in  the  oven  for  a  few 
minutes  to  soften,  and  when  soft  place  on 
a  pretty  dish  with  a  wreath  of  parsley 
around  it  and  you  have  a  nourishing  and 
lovely  dish  for  luncheon.  This  is  a  good 
way  to  use  both  scraps  of  cheese  and 
scraps  of  crackers:  Crumb  the  crackers 
rather  fine,  stir  into  them  a  little  sweet 
milk,  a  little  butter,  pepper,  salt  and  a 
little  grated  cheese.     Have  enough  milk 


to  bake  this  for  half  an  hour;  let  it  be 
light  brown  on  top. 

The  true  economist  will  look  well  to 
her  table  and  bed  linen  before  buying 
new.  A  double  sheet  can  be  made  to 
double  its  existence  by  overhanding  the 
selvedges  together,  and  tearing  down  the 
center  of  the  sheet  and  hemming  it  to 
become  the  outer  edge.  A  worn-out 
sheet  will  often  make  a  pair  of  pillow 
cases  for  servant's  bed,  or  good  hemmed 
cloths  for  uses  in  covering  articles  in 
pantry  or  store  closet.  Worn  table- 
cloths can  become  common  napkins,  and 
where  there  are  children  a  great  many  are 
needed.  Or  they  make  nice  soft  towels 
for  infants  and  invalids.  Old  towels  can 
be  made  into  perfectly  good  wash  cloths. 
Old  hose  make  good  sleeve  protectors, 
cut  off  at  the  foot  the  desired  length. 
The  buttons  and  strings  should  never 
be  allowed  to  remain  off  shoes,  as  the 
shoes  are  thus  ruined  by  twisting  and 
treading  down.  Out-of-style  white 
dresses  make  lovely  aprons,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  lace,  or  grown  people's 
dresses  can  be  made  over  for  the  small 
members  of  the  family. 

We,  as  American  people,  should  learn 
the  lesson  of  economy,  for  the  noblest 
land  cannot  endure  the  drain  of  waste. 
If  people  could  only  be  taught  that 
economy  is  a  thing  of  littles  and  of  indi- 
viduals, and  of  every  day,  and  not  a  thing 
of  masses  and  of  spasmodic  efforts,  then 
a  true  idea  would  begin  to  tell  upon  the 
habits  of  our  domestic  life,  and  its  effect 
would  be  seen  in  general  and  national 
prosperity,  for  the  thrift  and  thriving 
of  the  individual  is  the  thrift  and  thriv- 
ing of  the  nation. 


Glimpses 


I  saw  a  star  flame  in  the  sky, 

I  heard  a  wild  bird  sing 
And  down  where  all  the  forest  stirred 

Another  answering. 


All  suddenly  I  felt  the  gleam, 

That  made  my  faith  revive; 
Ah  God,  it  takes  such  simple  things 

To  keep  the  soul  alive. 

Harold  Final. 


Home  Ideas 

and      . 

rvconomies 


Contributions  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  received.     Accepted  items  will  be 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


Facts  About  Water 

WATER  Is  composed  of  two  parts 
of  hydrogen  to  one  part  of 
oxygen. 

The  boiling  point  of  water  is  212  de- 
grees, the  simmering  point  160  degrees, 
the  scalding  point  32  degrees,  all  these 
being  measured  Fahrenheit.  Water  is  not 
hotter  when  boiling  rapidly  than  when 
boiling  gently;  212  degrees  is  the  point 
water  boils  at  sea  level,  but  in  a  higher 
altitude  it  boils  at  a  lower  degree  and  is 
not  so  hot,  naturally.  The  reason  it 
boils  quicker  in  a  high  altitude  is  because 
the  air  pressure  is  lighter  and  allows  the 
steam  to  expand  more  easily.  At  an 
elevation  of  550  feet  water  will  boil  at 
211  degrees. 

Water  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
solvents  known,  and  housekeepers  use 
it  oftener  as  a  solvent  than  they  realize. 
Its  solvent  power  increases  as  it  is  heated, 
and  some  hard  waters  are  made  soft, 
therefore,  by  boiling.  This  is  because 
the  lime,  that  hard  waters  frequently 
contain  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
in  which  the  water  is  boiled.  Illustra- 
tions of  what  hot  water  will  dissolve  in 
the  household  are  sugar,  salt,  gelatine, 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  borax,  soap  and 
starch. 

Because  water  dissolves  so  many  things 
so  easily,  it  is  hardly  ever  absolutely 
pure  —  that  is,  composed  solely  of  hydro- 
gen, two  parts,  and  oxygen,  one  part. 
River  water  absorbs  vegetable  matter, 
and  water  carried  through  a  house  in 
lead  pipes  absorbs  the  lead  according  to 
the  softness  of  the  water.     Spring  water 


contains  air,  carbonic  acid  and  some 
mineral  matter.  If  it  contains  enough 
mineral  matter  to  give  it  a  decided  taste, 
it  is  called  mineral  water.  The  purest 
water  is  rain  water.  If  caught  in  a  clean 
vessel  from  a  clean  roof  —  say  of  slate  — - 
after  it  has  been  raining  some  time  and 
the  air  has  been  cleansed,  rain  water  is 
pure  drinking  water. 

Hard  water  usually  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  lime  and  magnesia 
In  solution.  Although  soft  water  is 
usually  preferable,  hard  water  has  some 
advantages.  Hard  water  contains  llme,- 
which  is  bone  building,  is  good  for  grow- 
ing children  and  is  said  to  have  an  espe- 
cially beneficial  effect  In  developing  good, 
strong  teeth.  In  cooking  vegetables  hard 
water  preserves  the  flavor  of  the  vege- 
tables better  than  soft  water.  And  when 
piped  In  the  house  In  lead  pipes  It  absorbs 
less  of  the  poisonous  lead  than  soft  water 
does. 

Salt  tends  to  harden  water  slightly. 
All  hard  waters  may  be  softened  for 
laundry  purposes  with  a  little  soda, 
which  helps  especially  in  washing  woolens 
so  they  will  be  clean  and  soft. 

We  drink  water,  almost  unconsciously, 
to  quench  thirst,  but  thirst  Is  Nature's 
call  to  regulate  the  body-temperature, 
to  assist  in  carrying  off  waste  both  from 
the  bowels  and  kidneys,  to  dilute  the 
liquids  of  the  body  and  to  keep  the  tis- 
sues moist.  When  we  drink  water  con- 
sciously, it  is  with  the  Intention  of  im- 
proving our  health.  Both  hot  and  cold 
water  improves  the  action  of  the  bowels 
on  occasion,  and  therefore  keeps  the  skin 
clear,  etc.     The  best  time  to  get  the  tonic: 
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effect  of  cold  water  is  upon  an  empty 
stomach  when  arising  early  in  the 
morning. 

Hot  water  is  taken  for  its  laxative 
effect,  both  when  retiring  and  arising. 
Ice  cold  water  will  affect  the  digestion  of 
the  most  healthy  person  if  drunk  habitu- 
ally to  any  extent,  and  is  very  injurious 
in  the  warm  season,  when  it  is  actually 
craved  for;  it  is  a  shock  to  an  overheated 
system.  Severe  cramps,  which  follow 
sometimes,  are  a  sign  that  the  stomach 
action   has   been   temporarily   paralyzed. 

To  quench  thirst  when  overheated 
the  safest  way  is  to  rinse  the  mouth  with 
quantities  of  cool  water  and  swallow  as 
little  as  possible.  j.  w.  w. 

When  a  Meal   Is  Not  in  Sight 

WHEN  traveling,  or  when  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  an  adequate  meal 
or  lunch,  a  supply  of  chocolate  nut-and- 
raisin  bars  will  piece  out  wonderfully 
and  healthfully,  and  satisfactorily  stay 
the  gnawings  of  the  stomach.  The  bars 
are  not  only  a  delicious  confection,  but 
have  a  high  food  value  as  well,  each  bar 
containing  one  hundred  calories,  ten  of 
which  are  protein.  The  cost,  when  made 
at  home,  is  but  a  fraction  of  that  of 
inferior  chocolate  preparations  bought 
at  the  stores. 

To  make  the  bars,  take  one-half  a 
pound  of  Dot  chocolate,  two-thirds  a 
cup  of  seeded  raisins,  cut  fine,  two-thirds 
a  cup  of  chopped  peanuts,  and  one-third 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Melt  the  choco- 
late in  double  boiler,  or  over  hot  water; 
beat  well  until  smooth  and  nearly  cool, 
then  add  the  raisins,  salt  and  nuts.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  spread  in  a  tin  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
When  set,  cut  into  twenty-four  bars  and 
wrap  in  paraffine  paper. 

A  supply  of  these  bars  will  frequently 
be  a  "life  saver,"  and  it  is  well  to  have 
some  on  hand.  For  picnic  lunches  they 
are  splendid;  they  are  healthful  for 
children,  as  well  as  for  grown-ups. 

A.  J.  s. 


Where  to  Find   Iron 

WITHOUT  apparent  cause  my  ten- 
year-old  son  began  to  lose 
weight,  going  down  hill  at  an  alarming 
rate.  I  took  the  spindly  little  fellow  to 
the  family  doctor,  who  diagnosed  his 
trouble  as  coming  from  lack  of  iron  in  the 
system,  and  he  supplied  him  generously 
with  large  brown  tablets,  to  be  taken 
after  meals.  They  went  the  way  of  all 
expensive  n;iedicine;  they  went  fast,  and 
in  less  than  a  month  I  was  back  for  more. 
To  my  insistent  questioning  he  as'sured 
me  again  the  boy  lacked  iron,  but  he 
seemed  unable  or  unwilling  to  tell  me  how 
to  get  the  required  amount  in  foods. 
"Give  him  these,"  he  insisted,  "and  he 
will  have  all  the  iron  he  needs."  But  I 
didn't  want  to  pester  the  child  with 
medicine  if  there  was  any  other  way,  and 
I  reasoned  there  must  be;  since  some 
foods  lack  iron,  surely  some  foods  must 
contain  it,  but  how  to  find  out  which  ones 
was  my  problem. 

Like  a  flash  on  the  movie  screen,  words 
I  read  years  ago  were  flashed  on  my  con- 
sciousness: "When  you  want  to  know 
anything,  ask  your  Uncle  Sam." 

So  I  wrote  for  bulletins  treating  on  iron 
in  food.  In  due  time  they  came,  and  I 
had  information  enough  to  satisfy  a 
hospital  chef.  All  whole  grains,  I  learned, 
were  rich  in  iron:  Wheat,  corn,  barley, 
rye  and  oatmeal.  Accordingly  I  made 
corn  bread  and  cakes,  whole  wheat  and 
rye  bread,  and  found  out  by  experi- 
menting, that  cooked  rolled  oats  are  a 
fair  substitute  for  potatoes  in  bread- 
making. 

Dried  lima  beans  lead  the  vegetables 
in  iron  content,  followed  closely  by  the 
smaller,  dried,  white  ones  and  dried  peas; 
spinach  and  corn  were  farther  down  on 
the  list,  while  potatoes,  tomatoes  and 
cabbage  are  without  iron. 

Among  the  fruits,  peeled  almonds  and 
peeled  hazelnuts  are  highest  in  iron,  then 
raisins,  figs,  prunes  and  cocoa  beans. 
Lean  beef,  too,  is  heavy  with  iron  and 
eggs  have  honorable  mention. 
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Here,  surely,  was  variety  enough  to 
satisfy  a  much  more  exacting  family  than 
mine,  and  I  resolved  not  to  fall  back  into 
the  rut  of  serving  meat,  potatoes  and  pie. 

In  two  weeks  after  being  put  on  the 
iron  "diet,"  Bobby  showed  improvement; 
within  six  months  he  was  the  picture  of 
robust  health,  and  the  family  wasn't 
hurt  either. 

Gravy  and  soups  will  not  lump  when 
thickened,  if  salt  is  added  with  the  dry 
flour  before  water  is  added.  The  same  rule 
holds  good  with  cocoa  and  custards;  add 
the  sugar  to  the  dry  ingredient,  and  you 
will  have  custards  like  mother  used  to 
make. 

When  stewing  oysters,  cook  them  in 
water,  then  add  the  heated  milk  and 
season.  This  avoids  boiled  milk,  which 
is  very  unwholesome.  a.  k.  r. 

Rice  in  Southern  Cookery 

RICE  is  a  wholesome,  palatable  and 
nutritious  food.  Most  of  the  rice 
of  this  country  grows  in  the  South. 
When  a  southern  hostess  serves  rice,  it 
comes  to  the  table  a  light,  pure-white, 
appetizing  sight,  each  grain  standing 
separately,  unbroken  and  tasty. 

A  few  recipes  are  given  below,  showing 
how  even  the  most  inexperienced  house- 
keeper can  secure  the  best  results  when 
cooking  rice.  Rice,  cooked  in  this  way 
and  served  with  rich,  red-ham  gravy,  with 
syrup  or  cream,  or  as  a  vegetable  with 
meats,  fowl  or  fish,  will  prove  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  many  a  household  where  rice 
is  not  .yet  known  as  an  all-round  daily 
food. 

Recipe  for  Cooking  Rice 

Wash  rice  thoroughly  in  a  strainer. 
Use  a  deep  porcelain  or  agate-ware 
kettle.  To  four  cups  of  boiling  water  add 
one  level  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Then  one 
cup  of  washed  rice,  so  slowly  that  the 
water  continues  to  boil.  Lift  rice  occa- 
sionally with   fork   and   shake   kettle   so 


that  no  kernels  stick  to  bottom.  But  — 
this  is  important  —  never  stir  the  rice. 
Boil  twenty  minutes.  Then  pour  water 
ofi^,  if  any,  and  place  in  open  oven,  where 
it  will  finish  swelling  without  burning. 
Each  grain  will  stand  alone,  plump, 
tender  and  delicious.  Use  milk  instead 
of  water  and  a  richer  and  more  palatable 
dish  is  the  result. 

Rice  and  Peas 

Boil  one  cup  of  rice  by  foregoing  recipe. 
Boil,  twice  the  measure  of  peas  with  one- 
half  a  pound  of  salt  pork  until  tender,  but 
not  broken.  Add  the  rice  to  the  peas. 
There  must  be  water  enough  to  have  them 
mix  well.  Then  add  one-half  a  cup  of 
fine-minced  ham,  a  teaspoonful  of  grated 
onion,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter. 
Simmer  a  few  moments  and  serve. 

Rice-and-Meat  Croquettes 

One  cup  of  boiled  rice,  one  cup  of 
fine-chopped  meat  of  any  kind,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  little  pepper,  a  pinch 
of  cayenne  pepper,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  half  a  cup  of  milk  and  two  eggs. 
Put  the  milk  on  to  boil;  add  the  meat, 
rice  and  seasoning.  When  it  boils  well, 
add  the  beaten  ^gg.  Stir  It  one  minute 
and  let  cool.  Shape  Into  rolls,  dip  into 
white  of  &gg  and  cracker  crumbs  and  fry 
in  deep  fat. 

Rice   Invalid  Dish 

Butter  a  common  glass  (previously 
warmed)  and  line  with  warm,  cooked 
rice.  Into  It  pour  the  stiff-beaten  white 
of  an  tgg,  to  which  a  pinch  of  salt  has 
been  added.  On  the  top  lay  the  un- 
broken yolk.  Set  the  glass  in  warm 
water,  let  come  to  a  boil  and  cook  just 
long  enough  to  set  the  white.  Lay  a 
doily  on  a  small  plate,  set  the  glass  on 
this  and  put  beside  it  a  piece  of  dry  toast. 
*     *     * 

Making  Use  of  the  Left-overs 

SOUR  MILK 

VERY  year  more  than  one  thousand 
meals  are  served  in  the  home.     A 
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saving  of  five  or  ten  cents  a  meal  is  of 
no  small  importance  when  reckoned  with 
the  annual  saving  this  represents.  In 
most  American  homes  the  meals  are 
prepared  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pleasing 
the  palate,  and  with  little  knowledge  of 
the  nutritive  values  of  different  foods. 
When  meals  are  selected  this  way,  there 
is  liable  to  be  considerable  waste  unless 
the  careful  wife  makes  use  of  left-overs. 

By  left-overs  is  meant,  not  only  cooked 
foods,  left  from  some  meal,  but  also 
bread,  vegetables,  milk,  etc.,  that  in  them- 
selves are  of  little  value,  because  there 
is  not  enough  to  make  a  dish  of  itself 
but  when  combined  with  something  else 
will  make  an  appetizing  food  and  help 
solve  the  problems  of  many  a  housewife. 

Sour  milk  is  often  a  cause  of  worry  for 
the  inexperienced  housekeeper,  espe- 
cially in  the  hot  weather.  This  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  because 
it  is  nourishing  and  often  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  sweet  milk  by  adding  baking 
soda.  The  following  recipes  are  a  few 
of  the  many  uses  the  careful  housewife 
can  find  for  sour  milk. 

Sour  Cream  Dressing 


^  teaspoonful  sah 
1  pimiento,  chopped 
fine 


I  cup  sour  cream 

^  cup  vinegar 

1  tablespoonful  sugar 

Mix  well,  chill  and  serve  with  cabbage 

chopped  fine,  or  shredded  lettuce. 

Sour  Cream  Cake  Filling 


I  cup  sour  cream 

i  cup  sugar 

f  cup  chopped  pecans 


2     egg-yolks,     well 

beaten 
J  teaspoonful  vanilla 


Mix  together  the  sour  cream  and  sugar. 
Boil  for  five  minutes,  then  add  remaining 
ingredients.  Boil  in  a  double  boiler 
until  thick  enough  to  frost  cake. 


Sour  Milk  Pie 


2  cups  sour  milk 
I  cup  raisins 
i  cup  currants 
J  teaspoonful  salt 


2    teaspoonful    cinna- 
mon 
2  tablespoonfuls    mo- 
lasses 
1  tablespoonful  melted  butter 

Mix  together  ingredients  in  order  given. 
Pour  into  a  crust-lined  tin;    place  strips 


of  pastry  latticewise  over  the  top  and  bake 
until  crust  is  golden  brown. 

Sour  Cream  Pie 

1  cup  sour  cream  1  cup  raisins,  chopped 

4  eggs  fine 

1  cup  sugar  ^  teaspoonful  cloves 

4  tablespoonfuls  powdered  sugar 

Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs;  add  the 
sugar,  raisins,  cream  and  cloves.  Cook 
in  a  double  boiler  until  creamy.  Pour 
into  a  crust-lined  tin  and  place  in  oven 
until  set.  Beat  the  egg-whites  stiff;  add, 
slowly,  the  powdered  sugar;  cover  top  of 
pie  with  this  meringue.  Replace  in  oven 
until  the  meringue  browns  slightly. 
Serve  hot  or  cold  with  cheese. 

Brown  Bread 

1  pint  yellow  cornmeal     I    2  cups  sour  milk 
1  pint  graham  flour  |    2  teaspoonfuls  soda 

1  cup  molasses 

Steam  three  hours. 

Sour  Cream  Pudding 

4    eggs,    beaten    sep- 
arately 
pinch  of  salt 

Bake  in  range  one  hour  and  serve  hot 
with  rich  sauce.  k.  m.  d. 

*     *     * 

Green  Tomato  Hash 

This  is  an  old  French  recipe  handed 
down  in  a  New  York  family. 

^  cup  chopped  green 

tomato 
I  cup  chopped  onion 


1  pint  sour  cream 
I  teaspoonful  soda 
8  tablespoonfuls  flour 


2    cups    chopped    cold 

beefsteak,    or    roast 

beef 
1   cup  chopped  potato 

Cook  green  tomato  and  onion  in  a  little 
water  till  tender;  add  meat  and  potatoes, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  butter.  Finish  with  half  a 
cup  of  cream  and  one  egg.  Serve  on 
toast.     If  too  dry  add  more  cream. 

To  Cook  Partridge 

Drop  the  breasts  of  the  birds  in  hot 
lard,  and  cook  as  doughnuts  are  cooked, 
ten  minutes  to  a  bird.  This  way  keeps 
within  the  juices  and  is  far  superior  to 
any  other.  c.  a. 


THIS  department  is  for  the  benefit  and  free  use  of  our  subscribers.  Questions  relating  to  recipes, 
and  those  pertaining  to  culinary  science  and  domestic  economics  in  general,  will  be  cheerfully- 
answered  by  the  editor.  Communications  for  this  department  must  reach  us  before  the  first  of  the 
month  preceding  that  in  which  the  answers  are  expected  to  appear.  In  letters  requesting  answers 
by  mail,  please  enclose  address  and  stamped  envelope.  Address  queries  to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor. 
American  Cookery,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Query  No.  4178.  —  "What  is  a  Sea  Pie,  and 
will  you  give  me  a  good  recipe  for  one?  I  should 
also  like  some  recipes  a  little  out  of  the  usual  for 
Canned  Salmon;  and  for  a  real  old-fashioned 
Chicken  Pie." 

Sea  Pie 

A  SEA  pie  means  nothing  but  a  mix- 
ture of  almost  everything  available 
in  the  cook's  galley,  all  boiled  together 
with  riee  after  tying  in  a  bag.  Usually 
there  is  thin-sliced,  cooked  corned  beef, 
thin-sliced  pork,  potatoes  and  plenty  of 
seasoning,  the  whole  placed  on  a  floured 
cloth,  spread  with  a  thick  layer  of  boiled 
rice,  tied  up,  dropped  into  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  and  cooked  for  an  hour. 
But  a  very  superior  sea  pie  will  have 
mashed  sweet  potato,  instead  of  the 
white  potato,  one  or  two  stalks  of  chopped 
celery,  and  one  good  chicken,  jointed  as 
for  fricassee,  together  with  thin-sliced 
ham  and  corned  beef.  The  beauty  of 
the  sea  pie  is  that  no  special  quantities 
of  ingredients  are  prescribed,  and  its 
success  depends  on  the  good  judgment  of 
the  cook. 

Canned  Salmon  a  la  Newburg 

Cook  the  contents  of  a  quart  can  of 
salmon  in  a  double  boiler  until  hot,  then 
mix  with  the  following:  Blend  the  yolks 
of  four  hard-cooked  eggs  with  one-half  cup 
of  cream  until  smooth;  add  this  to  one- 
half  a  cup  of  medium  white  sauce,-  with 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  and  a  good 
dash  of  cayenne;  let  salmon  and  sauce 
cook  for  a  few  minutes,  and  before  serving 
mix  with  them  the  juice  of  one  lemon. 


Salmon  Fish  Balls 

Work  two  cups  of  minced  canned  sal- 
mon into  two  cups  of  well-seasoned 
mashed  potatoes.  Moisten  with  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  melted  butter  and  shape 
into  balls.  Roll  these  in  fine,  sifted 
crumbs,  then  in  a  mixture  of  beaten  tgg 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  water,  then  in 
crumbs  again,  and  fry  in  deep  fat.  Serve 
with  a  caper  sauce  made  by  adding  one- 
half  a  cup  of  capers  to  one  or  more  cups 
of  thin,  w^hite  sauce. 

Old-fashioned  Chicken  Pie 

Cut  up  one  good-sized  chicken;  pare 
eight  white  potatoes,  and  cook  together 
at  not  over  simmering  point  in  a  quart  of 
water  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Mean- 
time make  a  crust  with  a  quart  of  sifted 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  one 
cup  of  sour  cream  in  which  one-half  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda  has  been  dissolved, 
also  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar.  Lift  out 
the  chicken  and  potatoes  into  a  baking 
pan,  thicken  the  water  in  which  they  have 
been  cooked  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  rubbed  smooth  with  three  or  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  season  with  one- 
half  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  one-half 
a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  pour  over 
chicken  and  potatoes  in  baking  pan. 
Now  roll  out  the  crust  very  light,  until 
it  is  nearly,  but  not  quite  large  enough  to 
fit  over  the  chicken  and  potatoes.  The 
crust  should  not  quite  cover  them,  nor 
be  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  pan,  but 
should  extend  to  within  one-half  an  inch 
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or  more  of  the  sides.  Place  all  In  a  moder- 
ate oven,  and  bake  for  an  hour  or  a  little 
less.  Five  minutes  before  taking  from 
oven  lift  the  crust  and  pour  in  one-half  a 
cup  of  rich,  sweet  cream,  mixed  with  one- 
half  a  cup  of  hot  water.  Serve  this  pie 
with  slices  of  smoked,  cold-boiled  ham. 


Query  No.  4180.  —  "What  is  the  difference 
between  Irish  Moss  and  Iceland  Moss,  or  are 
they  the  same.^  How  are  they  used  in  the  diet.? 
Will  you  give  me  some  recipes  for  each.''  Also 
a  recipe  for  Senna  Prunes.'"' 

Irish  moss  is  a  seaweed,  and  Iceland 
moss  is  a  fungus.  This  is  the  real  dif- 
ference between  the  two,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  distinction  is 
observed  in  the  sale  of  either.  They  are 
used  in  the  diet  of  invalids  who  are  for- 
bidden starchy  foods,  and  may  be  made 
Into  dishes  for  either  sick  or  well  by  fol- 
lowing the  recipes  given.  Where  starches 
or  sugars  are  forbidden,  a  sweetening  of 
saccharin,  glycerine,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance approved  by  the  physician  should 
be  substituted,  but  as  the  recipes  stand 
they  result  in  wholesome,  easily  digested, 
and  novel-flavored  dishes,  which  many 
persons  are  very  fond  of. 

Irish  Moss  Blancmange 

Soak  one-half  a  cup  of  the  dry  moss  for 
half  an  hour  in  warrn  water.  Wash  it 
thoroughly  to  free  it  from  sand.  Now  tie 
loosely  in  a  square  of  thin  cheesecloth, 
and  cook  in  a  double  boiler  for  an  hour 
with  a  pint  of  rich  milk.  Lift  out  the 
bag,  squeeze  it,  add  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  pour  into  indi- 
vidual molds.  Serve  with  berries  and 
cream,  or  fruit  jelly,  or  a  sauce  of  sweet- 
ened fruit  juice.  If  desired,  twice  the 
quantity  of  moss  may  be  used,  and  only 
one-half  the  time  allowed  for  cooking. 

Iceland  Moss  Blancmange 

Wash  one  ounce  and  one-half  of  the 
moss,  put  over  a  slow  fire  in  a  cup  of 
cold  water,  and  cook  until  soft.  Add  one 
cup  of  rich  milk,  or  half-and-half  milk 
and  cream,  turn  the  whole  Into  a  double 
boiler  and  cook  until  moss  Is  dissolved. 


Strain,  sweeten,  mold  and  chill.     Serve 
with  cream  and  preserved  fruit. 

Senna  Prunes 

Over  one-fourth  a  cup  of  senna  leaves 
pour  two  cups  of  boiling  water,  and 
infuse  in  a  warm  place  for  two  hours. 
Strain  off  the  water,  and  pour  it  over  one- 
half  a  pound  of  prunes  in  a  saucepan. 
Let  simmer  very  slowly  until  the  prunes 
have  absorbed  the  water.  Store  in  a 
glass  jar  and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  This 
preparation  is  a  mild  and  pleasant 
corrective. 


Query  No.  4181. — -"Please  tell  me  how  to 
make  the  Glazed  Sweet  Potatoes  that  are  served 
in  some  of  the  southern  hotels." 

Glazed  Sweet  Potatoes 

Cook  a  half-dozen  sweet  potatoes,  after 
paring,  in  boiling  salted  water  until  soft. 
Cut  lengthwise  into  quarters,  and  lay 
into  a  well-greased  pan.  Boil  one-half 
a  cup  of  granulated  sugar  In  one-quarter 
a  cup  of  water  for  three  minutes;  brush 
the  potatoes  with  this  as  they  lie  in  the 
pan,  and  bake  until  brown,  basting  once 
or  twice  with  the  left-over  syrup. 


Query  No.  4182.  —  "I  heard  of  a  Novelty- 
Salad  Dressing,  made  of  whipped  cream  and 
mustard,  and  I  should  like  to  know  how  to  make 
it.  Will  you,  also,  give  me  a  recipe  for  a  Nut 
Mince  Pie,  and  one  for  a  Sage-and-Onion  Stuf- 
fing for  roast  goose?" 

Whipped  Cream  and  Mustard 
Salad  Dressing 

The  only  dressing  we  know  of  which 
answers  to  this  name  Is  a  very  simple  one, 
made  by  adding  a  spoonful  of  made 
mustard  to  one-half  a  cup  of  cream  before 
whipping,  and  during  the  whipping  add- 
ing, drop  by  drop,  a  tablespoonful  of 
lemon  juice.  This  Is  especially  good  with 
green  salads.  Of  course  more  mustard 
may  be  added,  if  you  like  a  stronger 
mustard  flavor. 

Nut  Mince  Pie 

Mix  together  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  listed  the  following  ingredients :     One- 
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half  a  cup  of  chopped  walnut  meats,  one- 
half  a  cup  of  seeded  raisins,  one  cup  of 
chopped  apples,  one-half  a  cup  of  dark 
corn  syrup,  one-fourth  a  cup  of  cider 
vinegar,  one-fourth  a  cup,  each,  of 
molasses  and  fruit  juice  from  any  kind  of 
canned  fruit,  one-half  a  teaspoonful,  each, 
of  ground  allspice  and  cloves,  and  one 
teaspoonful,  each,  of  ground  cinnamon 
and  salt.  Add  enough  crushed  pilot 
crackers  to  take  up  sufficient  moisture  to 
make  the  mince  the  right  consistency, 
and  fill  a  lined  pie  plate  with  it.  There 
will  be  enough  for  one  large  pie. 

Sage-and-Onion  Stuffing 

Peel  two  large  onions  and  put  through 
the  food  chopper;  measure  them,  and 
mix  with  twice  the  amount  of  bread 
crumbs.  Add  a  spoonful  or  two  of  dried 
sage,  or  double  the  quantity  of  fresh  sage, 
and  enough  hot  water  to  moisten  the 
crumbs.  Mix  into  them  while  warm  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  butter,  one-half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  pepper,  and  bind  with  one 
well-beaten  egg.  This  makes  a  good 
stuffing,  not  only  for  roast  goose,  but  for 
ducks,  or  young  roast  pig. 


Query  No.  4183.  — "I  should  like  to  know 
something  about  Pot  Herbs,  what  kinds  come 
under  this  name,  and  how  they  are  used.  I 
should  also  like  a  few  good  ways  to  cook  Apples 
for  Dessert,  something  different  from  the  ever- 
lasting pie  and  apple  sauce  and  baked  apple." 

Pot  Herbs  and  Their  Uses 

These  used  to  be  grown  in  the  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  and  the  skilful  house- 
keeper of  old  times  knew  more  of  their 
virtues  than  most  housekeepers  of  today. 
This  was  the  time  when  seasonings  and 
flavorings  were  made  at  home,  and  were 
guaranteed  free  from  adulteration.  The 
name  "pot  herbs"  meant  those  which 
were  used  in  cooking,  added  to  the  "pot" 
of  soup  or  stew,  in  distinction  from  the 
herbs  which  were  purely  medicinal, 
though  many  of  them  had  both  medicinal 
and  flavoring  virtues. 

Sage,  with  its  gray-green  leaves,  is  one 
of  the  commonest.     It  is  used  in  stuffings 


and  dressings,  and  when  fresh  the  leaves 
are  an  aid  to  the  digestion  of  starch. 
Thyme  has  a  perfume  which  many  per- 
sons like,  it  is  used  like  sage  in  stuffings, 
and  particularly  in  gravies,  where  its 
odor  and  flavor  both  stimulate  appetite. 
Mint,  of  course,  is  well-known  as  an 
accompaniment  in  the  form  of  mint  sauce 
to  roast  spring  lamb.  A  suspicion  of  its 
flavor  is  good  in  salads.  Borage  has  a 
rough,  hairy  leaf,  and  is  used  in  salads. 
It  tastes  something  like  cucumber. 
Tarragon  is  valued  chiefly  for  flavoring 
vinegar.  Chervil  is  used  in  the  same  way 
to  flavor  vinegars,  though  not  so  com- 
monly with  us  as  in  Europe.  Tansy  was 
beloved  of  our  grandmothers,  in  making 
"black  puddings"  in  hog-killing  time. 
Fennel  is  used  as  an  accompaniment  to 
fish  in  the  old  country.  Sorrel  is  esteemed 
by  the  French,  who  use  it  to  make  sorrel 
soup.  Basil  is  used  a  good  deal  in  Italian 
cookery.  As  for  the  recipes  for  apples, 
the  following  have  been  tried  and  proved 
good. 

Apple  Delmonico 

Butter  a  baking  dish,  and  lay  into  it  a 
layer  of  rather  tart  apples,  cored,  pared 
and  cut  in  rings.  Sprinkle  them  with 
ground  almonds  and  sugar;  over  them 
place  another  layer  of  apples,  cover  with 
crushed  macaroons,  pour  in  a  cup  of  the 
juice  from  any  sweet  preserves,  or  a  cup 
of  sugar  syrup,  cover  and  bake  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  quick  oven. 
Pile  on  whipped  cream  before  serving. 

Apple  Cornmeal  Pudding 

Core,  pare  and  slice  very  thin  six  King 
apples,  and  add  these  to  one  pint  of  milk, 
into  which  one  cup  of  cornmeal  has  been 
stirred,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  chopped  suet.  Dis- 
solve one  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  water;  add  to  one  cup  of 
molasses,  and  mix  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients. Steam  for  two  hours,  stirring  at 
first  until  the  cornmeal  thickens,  then  set 
into  a  hot  oven  to  brown  on  top.  Serve 
with  hard  sauce. 
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Apple  Pot  Pie 

Into  a  deep  agate  kettle  lay  a  few  very 
thin  shreds  of  fat  salt  pork  and  heat 
until  it  is  frizzling  brown.  Over  these 
place  four  to  six  Greening  apples,  quar- 
tered after  coring  and  paring.  Cover 
with  a  light,  rich  biscuit  dough,  and  cook 
slowly,  close-covered,  for  an  hour.  Lift 
up  the  dough,  or  make  a  hole  in  the 
center,  and  with  a  funnel  pour  in  a  cup 
of  sugar  syrup,  made  by  cooking  together 
one  cup  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water. 
Continue  cooking  the  pot  pie  for  half  an 
hour  longer,  and  serve  with  whipped 
cream  into  which  a  little  strawberry  jam 
has  been  beaten. 

Apple  Sauce  Frappe 

Make  a  very  sweet  apple  sauce,  flav- 
ored with  cinnamon.  Press  through  a 
colander;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  and  freeze  to  the  consistency  of 
a  thick  mush.  Serve  in  cups  made  of 
bright  red  apples,  scooped  out  until  only 
a  thin  shell  is  left.  Garnish  with  bright 
red  jelly  and  chopped  nuts. 

Other  suggestions  for  using  apples  are 
date-and-apple  pie;  apple,  peanut  and 
celery  salad;  apples  fried  with  onions  to 
serve  with  pork;  apples  baked  with 
mushrooms  to  serve  with  steak;  and 
apples  alternated  with  sliced  sweet  pota- 
toes, moistened  with  chicken  stock,  and 
cooked  like  a  scallop  with  buttered 
crumbs  on  top. 


Otherwise  when  the  cloth  gets  clogged 
you  should  soak  it  in  a  mixture  of  vine- 
gar and  water,  about  one-fourth  cup  of 
vinegar  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  when 
the  mineral  filling  is  softened  rub  it  out 
before  washing  with  soap  as  usual. 


Query  No.  4184.  —  "This  summer  I  con- 
structed, according  to  the  directions  in  a  maga- 
zine, one  of  those  Refrigerators  made  of  Canton 
Flannel,  which  I  am  sure  you  must  know  about. 
It  worked  splendidly  for  about  a  week,  and  then 
stiffened  up  and  would  work  no  longer.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  was  the  matter?" 

Canton  Flannel  Refrigerator 

If  hard  water,  even  moderately  hard, 
is  used  in  making  one  of  these  refriger- 
ators, its  minerals  will  clog  up  the  cloth 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  depending 
on  the  hardness  of  the  water.  Rain  water 
from  your    cistern  is    the    best    to   use. 


Query  No.  4185.  —  "An  English  friend  tells 
me  they  make  wholesome  and  very  good-tasting 
dishes  in  that  country  from  what  she  calls 
'offal,'  but  which  we  know  as  the  visceral  foods, 
or  edible  entrails  of  meat  animals.  Can  you 
give  me  a  typical  recipe  for  such  a  dish?" 

All  the  well-known  dishes  made  in  this 
country  from  the  liver,  heart,  kidneys, 
etc.,  would,  we  think,  come  under  the 
name  of  "off"al"  foods  in  the  old  country. 
There  is,  however,  one  dish  which  includes 
almost  everything  which  is  edible  from 
the  inside  of  the  animal,  and  which  is 
extremely  palatable  as  well  as  economical. 
This  is 

Stew  of  Sheep's  Haslet 

The  haslet  includes  the  lungs,  heart 
and  liver  of  the  sheep.  The  whole  thing 
weighs  about  two  pounds  or  a  little  less, 
and  can  be  bought  for  about  20  cents  a 
pound.  Wash  the  haslet,  remove  any 
tendons,  etc.,  and  divide  the  lungs  from 
the  liver  and  heart.  Parboil  the  lungs 
and  put  through  the  food  chopper,  chop- 
ping as  fine  as  possible.  Cut  the  heart 
into  thin  slices,  and  cook  these  and  the 
chopped  lungs  in  one  quart  of  boiling 
water  together  with  six  potatoes,  four 
onions,  two  carrots,  and  one  turnip,  all 
pared  and  sliced.  Let  simmer  until  the 
heart  is  tender,  then  add  the  liver  cut 
in  cubes  and  fried  in  a  little  fat  until 
brown  on  the  outside.  Add  to  the  fat 
in  which  the  liver  was  fried  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  mixed  with  one  table- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
pepper.  Add  this  to  the  stew  and  keep 
stirring  until  the  liquid  is  thick.  Then 
add  one-fourth  a  cup  of  vinegar,  and  serve 
in  a  deep  tureen.  This  will  be  sufficient 
for  six  persons;  it  will  cost  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  cents  per  person;  it  tastes 
very  good  and  is  nutritious;  it  comprises 
a  whole  dinner  in  one  dish. 


The  Silver  Lining 


The  Week-End  Guest 

My  country-place  was  fine  to  view; 

My  home  was  at  its  best. 
I  had  a  friend  and  wrote  to  her 

To  be  my  week-end  guest. 
She  came  and  it  was  good  to  see 

Her  happy  face  once  more; 
To  hear  her  joyous  cries,  and  watch 

Her  eagerly  explore. 

She  brought  a  week-end  outfit  which 

Was  lovely  to  behold. 
The  contents  of  her  wardrobe-trunk. 

Indeed,  were  manifold. 
She  had  a  gown  to  match  each  mood; 

A  shoe  to  fit  each  hour; 
A  sunshade  for  a  sunny  day; 

Umbrella  for  a  shower. 

But  when  my  guest  went  home,  ah,  me! 

Where  was  her  giddy  mind.'' 
The  flitting  butterfly  had  left 

So  many  things  behind! 
A  letter  said,  "By  parcels-post, 

Do  send  my  dressing-comb! 
\ly  bath-robe's  hanging  somewhere  there. 

My  pumps  are  not  at  home! 

"Aly  long,  white  gloves  you'll  find  some  place; 

My  fountain-pen  —  the  paste 
For  my  tan  shoes,  I  know  is  there, 

I  packed  in  such  mad  haste!" 
So  be  advised  ahead  of  time. 

If  you  have  well-loved  friend, 
And  ask  her  as  a  week-end  guest, 

Beware  of  her  weak  end! 


No  Respecter  of  Persons 

A  Scotch  policeman  in  London  was 
keeping  the  crowd  away  in  front  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  A  stout,  excited 
woman  endeavored  to  pass,  but  he 
restrained  her. 

"I'm  the  wife  of  a  cabinet  minister!" 
she  insisted.     "You  must  let  me  pass!" 

The  Scot  eyed  her,  unperturbed. 
"Madam,  you  couldna  pass  if  ye  were 
the  wife  of  a  Presbyterian  meenister!" 


A  Trend  of  the  Times 

"It's  got  so  these  days  that  a  man  can 
hardly  wed  unless  he  can  show  the  girl 
two  licenses." 

"Two  licenses.^" 

"Yes,  marriage  and  automobile." 

New  Haven  Register. 


Edwin  L.  James,  the  war  correspondent, 
who  had  just  returned  to  America  and 
was  on  a  vacation  in  Virginia,  met  one  of 
the  farmers  of  that  state,  who  imme- 
diately engaged  him  in  a  discussion  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  At  times  the  argu- 
ment grew  heated,  the  warmth  abating 
with  the  farmer's  concluding  remark. 
"Well,  you  should  know,  Mr.  James," 
he  said,  "there's  always  three  sides  to 
every  question  — •  my  side,  your  side,  and 
the  right  side." 

Saturday  Evefiing  Post. 


Abe  Carter  was  a  pious,  hardworking 
colored  man.  But  evil  days  fell  upon 
Abe.  The  boll  weevil  destroyed  his 
cotton;  his  adopted  baby  died  of  the 
whooping-cough;  his  wife  died  of  a  fever; 
his  horse  was  killed  by  lightning;  and  a 
cyclone  demolished  his  cabin.  The  Epis- 
copal minister  called  to  see  him.  "Abe," 
said  the  minister,  "you  have  been  sorely 
afflicted,  but  you  must  trust  in  the  Lord; 
you  must  believe  it  is  all  for  the  best." 
"Yas,  suh,  boss,"  said  Abe.  "Yas,  suh, 
I  does.  I  feels  I  is  in  de  hands  ob  a  all- 
wise  an'  unscrupulous  Providence." 

Seattle  Argus, 


The  recent  spell  of  wet  weather  reminds 
one  of  the  story  of  a  minister  who  prayed 
with  a  full  heart  in  similar  circumstances. 
"Now,  Lard,"  he  began,  "ye'll  nae  send 
us  a  roarin',  tearin'  wind,  but  ye'll  send 
us  a  nice,  gentle  wind,  an'  "  —  Here 
came  a  terrible  gust  which  brought  the 
slates  off  the  roof.  The  minister  paused 
and  looked  upward  with  dismay,  'be- 
wilderment, and  reproach.  "O  Lard," 
he  gasped,  "this  is  pairfectly  rideecu- 
lous."  —  Tit-Bits. 


Mr.  Meere:  "You'll  really  have  to  be 
more  careful,  dear,  how  you  speak  to  the 
cook,  or  she'll  be  leaving  us." 

Mrs.     M.:    "Perhaps     I     was     rather 


severe. 
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Q  yippLe  (Sauce  jruii  Cak^e 

/  J  — made  without  butter ,  eggs  or  milk 


— Crisco  gives  it  its  delicious  richness.  Once  you  make  cake  with  Crisco, 
you  will  use  no  other  shortening. 

No  cooking  fat  could  be  daintier  or  more  wholesome  than  Crisco.  It  is 
just  pure,  refined  vegetable  oil,  solidified  by  the  special  Crisco  process. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  it. 

It  is  white — makes  snowy  white  cakes.      It  gives  cakes  the  same  flavor  as 
when  butter  is  used;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  for 
each  cupful  of  Crisco.    It  is  rich — goes  further  in  everything.     It  is  odor- 
less— and  stays  so  till  used,  without  even  being  kept  on  ice. 
Try  it.      See  how  much  better  it  is  for  e'very 
kind  of  cooking. 

How  do  you  measure  flour  for  cake? 

Learn  the  correct  way,  and  all  the  other  little  knacks  of  making: 
perfect  cakes,  from  the  big  Crisco  cook  book  "A  Calendar  of  Din- 
ners," in  which  Marion  Harris  Neil,   formerly  cookery  editor  of 
"The  Ladies'  Home  Journal"  gives  the  cooking  knowledge  that 
made  her  famous.     Tells  how  to  judge  meats,   fish,    fowl,   game 
and  vegetables;  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  in  baking,  broiling, 
roasting  and  frying  all  kinds  of  food;  gives  615  exclusjive,  useful 
recipes  and  365  complete  dinner  menus — one  for  every  day  in  the 
year.     231  pages.     Illustrated.    Cloth-bound. 
Send  us  10  cents  in  stamps,  today,  and  we'll 
mail  you  one  copy,   postpaid.      (Only  one 
copy  to  an  address,   as  each  book  costs  us 
several  times  10c.)     VS'rite  to 
Department  A-1,    Home  Eco- 
nomics Section,  The  Procter        /"S^MBtf^ 
A   Gamble  Company,    Cin-         "  "^ 
cinnati.  Ohio.  .j^. 


See  exclusive  recipe  in 
cook  book  offered  below 


Crisco  is  always  sold  in  this  sani- 
itary,  dirt-proof  container — never 
in  hulk.  One  pound  and  larger 
sizes,  net  weights.  At  all  good 
grocers.  Also  made  and  sold  in 
Canada. 
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Mr.     M.:   "Severe!     Why,     any    one 
would  have  thought  you  were  talking  to 


me. 


Punch. 


Dennis  Bradley,  Prophet 
and  Cynic 

One  of  the  most  original  figures  thrown 
up  by  the  war  is  London's  literary  tailor, 
Dennis  Bradley.  Mr.  Bradley  has  been 
expressing  himself  in  newspaper  articles, 
in  advertisements,  and,  now,  in  a  book, 
"Not  for  Fools"  (Grant  Richards,  Lon- 
don).    Here  are  a  few  of  his  aphorisms : 

Truth  has  become  a  stranger.  It  is, 
therefore  almost  as  amusing  to  write  the 
truth  as  to  listen  to  a  good  lie.  I  lead  an 
amusing  life. 

I  relish  the  doubt  whether  the  war  will 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
bureaucracy  or  shamrockcracy. 


What  Struck  Him 

Proud  Citizen:  "So  you've  been  visit- 
ing our  schools,  eh?  Splendid,  aren't 
they.?  Magnificent  discipline,  superb 
buildings,  beautiful  furnishings.  By  the 
way,  I  want  to  ask  you  what  was  the  first 
thing  that  struck  you  on  entering  the 
boys'  department.?" 

Visitor  {truthfully):  "A  pea  from  a 
pea-shooter." 


Riding  Around 

"No,  sah,  ah  doan't  neber  ride  on  dem 
things,"  said  an  old  colored  lady,  looking 
in  on  the  merry-go-round.  "Why,  de 
other  day  I  seen  dat  Rastus  Johnson  git 
on  an'  ride  as  much  as  a  dollah's  worth 
an'  git  off  at  the  very  same  place  he  got 
on  at,  an'  I  sez  to  him:  'Rastus,'  I  sez, 
'yo'  spent  yo'  money,  but  whar  yo' 
been.?'"  —  Ladies^  Home  Journal. 


A  mud-spattered  doughboy  slouched 
into  the  "  Y"  hut  where  an  entertainment 
was  in  progress,  and  slumped  into  a  front 
seat.  Firm,  kindly  and  efficient,  a  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  man  approached  him,  saying, 
"Sorry,  buddy,  but  the  entire  front 
section  is  reserved  for  oflRcers."     Wearily 


the  youth  rose.     "All  right,"  he  drawlec 
"  but  the  one  I  just  got  back  from  wasn't. 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


"Did  I  hear  you  say  that  you  went  i 
for     hunting.?"     "Yes."     "Excuse    m( 
but  —  er — ^  flat,  fox,  house  or  cook?" 
London  Opinion. 


A  Few  Feeling  Remarks 
on  Food 

INEXPENSIVE   meals   are   as   extinc 
as  the  dodo  or  the  great  auk. 

Strange  how  it  takes  a  round  dollar 
pay  for  a  square  meal. 

Will  the  man  who  invents  some  methoi 
of  turning  sawdust  into  breakfast  fooi 
be  a  public  benefactor.?     No,  he  will  be 
multi-millionaire. 

Newly-wed's  biscuits  are  often  indi 
gestion's  battery  of  gatling  guns  fo 
hubby. 

When  food  goes  up  there  is  less  to  g( 
down  —  this  reversing  nature  is  a  painfu 
process  to  the  ordinary  man. 

A  mere  man  is  usually  more  interestec 
in  counting  dollars  than  he  is  calories 
strange,  when  values  are  so  nearly  equal 

When  food  prices  increase  a  commor 
man's  appetite  says:  "Ditto!" 

One  would  like  to  exercise  economy  ir 
food,  but,  alas,  the  bars  are  up,  the  fielc 
is  fast-locked,  the  profiteer  has  swipec 
the  key.  George  W  Tuttle. 


American  Cookery 

If  you're  puzzled  and   don't  know  just  what  to 

prepare 

For  the  guest  who  is  coming  to  your  bill  of  fare, 
Get  American  Cookery,  its  pages  scan 
And  you'll  straightway  begin  for  that  dinner  to 

plan. 

What  wonderful  recipes  there  you  will  read, 
A  splendid  solution  to  each  daily  need; 
And  what  you  shall  eat  will  not  trouble  you  more 
And  you'll  wish  of  this  magazine  you'd  known 
before. 

American  Cookery,  Woman's  first  aid. 
If  she  studies  it  well  she  will  not  need  a  maid, 
Just  follow  its  teachings,  then  bravely  begin 
And  watch  the  results,  for  you'll  certainly  win. 
Susan  Hubbard  Martin. 
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Why  does  Nature  put  milk  in  the  coconut  shell? 


THAT'S  no  conundrum.  You  KNOW 
the  reason  for  the  juice  in  the 
orange  and  the  water  in  the  melon.  For 
the  milk  in  the  coconut  the  reason  is 
the  same-FLAVOR. 

That  is  why  Baker's  Fresh  Grated  Coco- 
nut is  fast  becoming    the    choice    of  dis- 


cerning housewives  everywhere.  It  is 
canned  in  its  own  milk.  It  comes  to  you 
with  all  its  original  NATURAL  flavor.  It 
gives  you  an  entirely  new  idea  of  how 
good  coconut  can  be. 

Buy  a  can  of  Baker's  Fresh  Grated  Coco- 
nut today.     You'll  like  it. 


rt^ 


:S^ 


THE  FRANKLIN  BAKER  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


The  recipe  for  the  wonderful 
candy  illustrated  will  be 
found  in.  a  FREE  RECIPE 
BOOKLET    that    is    available 


Iaker's 


^WS^ 


BAKEI& 


-v^j 


IFRESH^ RATED       ;«y  shred 

COCONUT  cocoNU 


mPURC  COCONUT 


BAKE 


•j 
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UNMASKING  RADICALISM 

"  TVTO  revolution  in  history  was  ever 
L^  started  by  a  workingman,"  Peter 
Collins,  a  labor  man,  says.  "The  man 
who  works  with  his  hands  is  constructive 
—  a  builder  who  knows  the  cost  of  build- 
ing in  terms  of  work,  time  and  patience. 
Destructive  revolutionists  have  almost 
invariably  come  from  the  intellectuals. 
Labor  organizations  have  been  invaded 
by  radical  elements  seeking  to  divert  then 
to  revolutionary  programs  and  to  destroy 
them  along  with  the  employing  class." 

The  best  way  to  deal  with  radical- 
ism, he  says,  is  to  let  its  followers  see  it 
at  work.  Three-quarters  of  them  are 
deceived  by  one-sided  radical  reading  and 
radical  pleading,  having  heard  no  counter- 
arguments. Their  sympathies  are  roused 
by  shortcomings  in  the  social  order,  and 
idealism  leads  them  to  desire  improve- 
ment. They  have  no  suspicion  of  the 
antagonism  to  established  government 
which  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  radical 
philosophies,  or  of  the  violent  and  revolu- 


Baby  Midget 


HOSE  SUPPORTER 

holds  the  socks  securely  and  allows  the  little  one 
absolute  freedom  of  action,  so  necessary  to  its 
health,  growth  and  comfort.  The  highly  nickeled 
parts  of  the  "Baby  INIidget"  have  smooth, 
rounded  comers  and  edges  and  they  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  baby's  skin. 
Like  the  Velvet  Grip  Hose  Supporters  for 
women,  misses  and  children  it  is  equipped 
with  the  famous  All-Rubber  Oblong  Button, 
which  prevents  slipping  and  ruthless  ripping. 
Silk,  15  cents;  Lisle,  10  cents 

SOLD    BVERVWHKRB    OR    SENT    POSTPAID 
GBORGK    FROST   CO.,   MAKERS,    BOSTON 


tionary  methods  proposed  to  bring  about 
the  radical  millennium.  When  radicalism 
is  publicly  unmasked,  in  meetings  and 
discussions,  deluded  followers  are  often  , 
horrified,"  and  disavow  it,  tearing  up 
membership  cards  in  radical  organizations. 
Unmasking  radicalism  is  simply  a 
matter  of  going  to  the  writings  and  actions 
of  radicals  themselves,  from  the  classic 
Marx  to  the  pragmatic  Lenine  and 
Trotzky.  Marx  and  socialism  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  — •  communism,  syndicalism, 
the  I.  W.  W.,  and  bolshevism.  Socialism 
proposes  in  the  plainest  terms  to  over- 
throw present  forms  of  government 
wherever  violence  will  do  the  job,  to 
upset  and  destroy  industry,  to  abolish 
property  and  the  family,  and  set  up  a 
class  government  of  the  workers.  Recog- 
nizing only  the  material  concept  of  history, 
it  ignores  the  spiritual  side  of  man,  and  **^ 
though  appealing  to  that  spiritual  side 
for  the  present,  would  abolish  it  when  the 
time  comes.  It  preaches  class  hatred, 
atheism,  materialism.  These  basic  prin- 
ciples are  carefully  camouflaged  in  the 
soap-box  propaganda.  To  attract  fol- 
lowers, both  the  good  and  bad  in  average 
humanity  are  carefully  utilized,  with 
clever  adaptations  to  people  and  circum- 
stances. At  the  bottom  of  it  all,  however, 
violent  overthrow  of  society  is  the  indis- 
pensable preliminary  of  radicalism  for 
setting  up  a  vague  new  order  of  things. 
That  order  has  not  been  clearly  defined 
in  the  radical  classics,  but  the  practical 
demonstration  in  Russia  is  awakening 
even  radicals  themselves  to  some  of  the 
basic  things  in  the  philosophy  they  have 
been  advocating  for  years.  For  Russian 
bolshevism  is  simply  socialism  in  action. 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 


The  Cost  of  Strikes 

S  to  the  high  cost  of  recent  strikes 
an    investigator    recapitulates    the 
results  as  follows: 

One   hundred   and   thirty-four   million 
days  of  labor  lost  is  only  part  of  last  year's 
strikes,   plus  other  hundreds  of  million 
of  days   of  labor  lost   because  of  those 
strikes. 


{ 
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From  the  Sea  to  Your  Table 

This  Deep  Sea  Fish,  with  the  freshness  of  Old  Ocean, 
makes  New  England's  famous  fish  dishes  as  near 
to  you  as  your  grocer.  This  tempting  recipe  for 
Fried  Fish  Cakes  will  delight  your  family. 

BURNHAM&  MORRILL 
FISH  FLAKES 

The  firm  white  meat  of  choicest  Cod  and  Haddock, 
direct  from  the  cold,  deep  sea,  with  wholesome  fresh- 
caught  flavor,  and  immediately  obtainable 
AT  YOUR  GROCER'S 
Ready  for  instant  use  in  preparing 
Creamed  Fish  Fish  Hash 

Fish  Chowder  Fish  Souffle 

and  many  other  tempting  fish  dishes. 
Free  on  request  —  "Good  Eating,"  a  booklet  of  delicioui 
recipes  for  Burnham  &  Morrill  Fish  Flakes. 

BURNHAM  &  MORRILL  CO. 

75  Water  Street,  Portland,  Maine 

Packing  and  specializing  in  State  of  Maine  food  products  —  the  best  of 
their  kind  —  including  B  iff  M  Paris  Sugar  Corn,  B  i^  M  Pork  and 
Beans,  B  l^  M  Clam  Chowder,  B^  M  Clams,  B  i^  M  Lobster. 


__^iiliiiili|||iiB| 


Fried  Fish  Cakes 

Cook  in  boiling  salted  water  until 
tender,  two  cups  raw  potatoes  cut  in 
quarters.  Lvrain,  mash  and  add  one 
tin  B  &  M  Fisb  Flakes,  two  tablespoons 
butter,  or  cream  sauce,  a  pinch  of  pep- 
per and  a  little  hot  milk.  Beat  thor- 
oughly, shape  in  cakes,  dip  in  flour  and 
fry  in  fat  tried  out  from  three  or  four 
slices  of  bacon. 
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GOSSOM'S  CREAM   SOUPS 


In  Powdered  Form 

Split    pea.    Green    pea,    Lima,    Celery,    Black    bean,    Clam 
Chowder,  Onion  and  (Mushroom  25c). 

Quickly  and  Easily  Prepared 
Just  add  water  and  boil  15  minutes.     One  package  makes  3 
pints  of  pure,   wholesome  and   delicious  soup.     Price   15c 
each,  $1.75  per  dozen  at  leading  grocers',  or  sample  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  20c  in  stamps  or  coin. 

Also  GOSSOM'S  "QUICK-MADE"  FUDGE 
will  give  you  a  delightful  surprise.     So  easy.     A  40c  pkg. 
makes  over  a  pound  of  the  most  exquisite  fudge. 
Manufactured  by 

B.  F.  Gossom,  692  Washington  St.,  Brookline,  46,  Mass. 


Eat  More  Bread 


Bread  is  the  most  important  food 
we  eat.  It  furnishes  abundant 
nourishment  in  readily  digestible 
form.  The  fact  that  it  never  be- 
comes tiresome  though  eaten  day 
after  day,  is  proof  of  its  natural 
food  qualities. 

Eat  plenty  of  bread  made  with 

FLEISCHMANN'S    YEAST 


=Domestic  Science==^ 

Home-study  Courses 

Food,  health,  housekeeping,  clothing,  children 

For  Homemakers  and  Mothers;  professional 
courses  for  Teachers,  Dietitians,  Institution 
Managers,  Demonstrators,  Nurses,  "Graduate 
Housekeepers,"  Caterers,  etc. 

"The  Profession  of  Homei-makinq."  100 
page  handbook, /ree.  Bulletins:  "Free-hand 
Cooking,"  "Food  Values,"  "Ten-Cent  Meals," 
'Family  Finance." — 10  centc  each. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics 

(Charted  in  1915)        503  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111.  ^  I 


SERYICE  TABLE  WAGON 


Large  Broad  Wide  Table 
Top  —  Removable  Glass 
Service  Tray-^Double 
Drawer  —  Double 
Handles— Large  Deep 
LJndershelves  —  "Scien- 
tifically Silent"  Rubber 
Tired   Swivel    Wheels. 

A  high  grade  piece  of  furni- 
tuie  surpassing  anything  y«l  at- 
lempied   for  GENERAL  UTILITY, 

noiselessness.  WRITE  NOW 
FOR  A  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET 
AND    DEALER  S    NAME. 

COMBINATION  PRODUCTS  CO. 

504J  Cmrd  BIdr   Chitat*.  III. 


— •  eight  hundred  and  five  millior 
dollars'  worth  of  wages  lost  by  strikers, 
plus  billions  of  dollars  of  wages  lost 
because  of  the  strikes. 

— 'two  and  one-half  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  production  lost  through  strikes 
alone,  plus  other  billions  of  dollars  of 
production  lost  because  of  these  strikes 

— ■  less  than  3  per  cent  of  these  strikes 
even  claimed  to  be  primarily  about  wages 
and  only  about  half  of  them  even  men 
tioned  wages. 

—  the  most'  conspicuous  strikes  that 
pretended  to  be  for  wages  were  either 
hopelessly  beaten  or  brought  merely  a 
temporary  fictitious  advance  that  left  the 
average  worker  worse  off"  than  he  was 
before. 

Then,  asks  the  writer  in  conclusion,  why  j 
have  the  great  proportion  of  these  strikes 
been  called  and  fought  with  such  losses 
to  all  American  citizenry.^ 

Land  Site  Tax 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

That  editorial,  this  morning,  should  l?e 
an  "eye-opener"  in  the  matter  of  the 
increase  of  governmental  functions,  sup- 
ported by  taxation,  direct  or  indirect! 
Over  ^600  per  family  tax!  You  are  right 
in  saying  that  civilization  cannot  stand 
it.  Governmental  functions,  outside  their 
legitimate  sphere  —  order,  defence  and 
the  regulation  of  the  means  of  intercom- 
munication —  are,  really,  a  covert  social- 
ism, insidious,  but  socialistic  to  the  last 
degree.  Worse,  it  is  communistic!  No 
civilization  is  sound  that  does  not  stand 
upon  the  solid  foundation  of  individual 
self-reliance  and  initiative!  Paternalism, 
socialism,  communism,  mean  stagnation. 
But  we  have  been  steadily  usurping  indi- 
vidual functions  ever  since  the  Civil  War. 
The  thing  is  imperialistic,  and  Germanic! 
Every  patriot  should  resist,  to  the  utter- 
most, this  insidious  encroachment  of 
public  functions  upon  private  enterprise. 
Under  liberty  secured  by  law  —  religious, 
civil  and  economic  liberty  —  all  normal 
individuals  will  develop  to  their  highest 
degree;  but  under  authority  —  whether  of 
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THIS  big,  tempting  cake,  made  es- 
pecially delicious  with  Dromedary 
Cocoanut,  is  just  the  dessert  for  your  next 
luncheon  or  dinner. 

Such  a  cake  can  be  made  quickly. 
You  need  take  no  time  or  bother  to 
hand-grate  a  fresh  cocoanut,  yet  you  get 
the  same  rich,  natural  flavor. 

Dromedary  Cocoanut  is  high  in  food 
value  and  supplies  fuel  and  energy  to 
active  bodies.  Give  yourfamily  a  nourish- 
ing and  delicious  treat  by  adding  its 
wholesome  goodness  to  every-day  dishes. 

New  recipes  for  cocoanut  pies,  candies, 
cakes,  puddings,  and  ices  are  given  in 
our  "  1920  RECIPE  BOOK."  Free  on 
request. 

The    HILLS    BROTHERS    Co. 
Dept.G,  375  Washington  Street,  New  York 

JlUo  Importers  and  Packers  of 


pwm 


J\(alures 
Cyonfeciiot 


rom    uke 
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Ready    for     Use 


Open  a  package  of 
fresh-keeping  Drome- 
dary, and  you  have 
ready  for  instant  use 
a  cocoanut  that  rivals 
in  flavor  the  fresh- 
grated  nut.  Use  as 
much  as  you  need, 
and  the  rest  in  the 
"Ever-Sealed"  box 
will  keep  fresh  to  the 
last  shred. 
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Van  I  ll  a 

gives  to  cakes,  cookies,  custards, 
etc.,  a  deliciousness  hard  to  de- 
scribe to  those  who  have  never 
used  Price's  vanilla.  Absolutely 
pure,  just  right  strength.  No  arti- 
ficial coloring  nor  flavor. 

PRICE  FLAVORING 
EXTRACT  CO. 

"Experts  in  Flavor" 

In  business  since  1853 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Look  for 

Price's 
Tropikid 

on  the 
label 


A  Dishwasher  for  S2.50! 

Keeps  hands  out  of  the  water,  no  wiping  of  dishes,  saves  J  the 
lime.  Consists  of  special  folding  dishdrainer,  special  wire 
basket,  2  special  long-handled  brushes.  Full  directions  for  use. 
Sent  prepaid  for  $2.50.    Full  refund  if  not  satisfactory. 

Am.  School  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 


iJi^%ir 


Tippytoea  Tabby  Teddy  Bunny  Bushytail 

CHILD'S  NAPKIN  CLIPS  ^''^'ai^T.f^""'' 

A  gift  to  delight  any;  child.  Choice  of  five  loved 
animals.  Made  of  spring  nickeled  silver,  fine  ly  sil- 
ver plated,  2^  in.  high.  Order  by  name.  Price 
postpaid  in  U.  S.  $1.00  each. 

Give  One 
For  Xmas! 

Just  'send  us  names  of  friends 
whom  you  wish  to  surpri  se— mailing 
us  ciiock  or  money  order  for  proper 
amount— and  we  will  send  an 

IDEAL  NUT  CRACKER 

to  each  one  and  tell  them  who  is 
playins  "Santa  Claus"  thru  us. 
The  "Ideal"  cracks  any  Pecan, 
Walnut,  Brazil  Nut,  Filbert.  Just 
a  quick,  easy  twist  of  the  wrist— 
and  the  kernel  comes  out  uhole! 
Noflyingshells  or  pinch  edfinBers. 
Order  early  for  Xmas! 

Styles,  Plain  nickelplated  60c 
Style  i.  Highly  polish'd"  85c 
Postag-e  paid    anywhere  In  U.   S. 

COOK  ELECTRIC    CO. 

f04W.VanBurenSt.  Chicago,  111. 


church,  or  state,  or  economic  —  indivi- 
duals weaken;  and  such  a  nation  goes 
down.  The  free  individual  protected  in 
his  liberties  by  law,  is  the  ideal  of  100  per 
cent  Americanism,  as  I  understand  it. 
Under  such  ideals  our  taxes  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  minimum,  but  under  "gov- 
ernmental fostering"  they  will  constantly 
increase  to  the  breaking  point. 

And  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  true 
and  right  and  just  and  beneficent,  do  the 
public  prints  give  the  cold  shoulder,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  principles  of  scien- 
tific taxation;  namely,  Site-Value  Taxa- 
tion of  Land.f*  We  shall  never  get  order 
out  of  the  confusion  until  we  base  our  tax 
system  upon  that  principle.  I  am  not 
ready  to  say,  with  single  taxers,  that  that 
is  the  sole  source  of  taxes;  but  I  do  insist 
that  it  is  the  basis  of  all  taxation.  For 
site-values  of  land,  being  created  by  the 
community,  belong  to  the  community, 
and  should  be  used,  as  far  as  they  go,  to 
meet  the  public  expenses,  before  private 
property  is  levied  upon.  As  a  certain 
economist  says,  in  substance,  "The  com- 
munity has  a  producer's  right  in  its  own 
product."     That's  right  and  just. 

Once  citizens  see  that  the  community 
has  no  moral  right  to  confiscate  private 
property  for  the  public  expenses  until  it 
has  exhausted  its  own  community-created 
properXy,  they  will  refuse  to  be  robbed 
longer;  and  they  ought,  for  the  present 
system  of  taxation  is  nothing  less  than 
robbery! 

The  public  prints  are  reprehensible  in 
obscuring  this  principle  of  natural  and 
scientific  taxation.  So  long  as  the  present 
system  continues,  we  shall,  inevitably, 
have  an  increase  in  the  extension  of  public 
functions — -an  evil  destructive  of  man- 
hood and  liberty.    A.  W.  Littlefield. 


Sailor:  "We  have  just  seen  some 
orange  peel  and  banana  skins  floating  on 
the  starboard,  sir." 

Columbus:  "Was  there  any  chewing 
gum.?" 

Sailor:    "No,  sir." 

Columbus:  "Then  it  must  be  the  West 
Indies  we're  coming  to,  and  I'd  hoped  it 
was  going  to  be  America."  Punch. 
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Now — your  favorite  mustard  in  an 
attractive  table  container 

You'll  gladly  give  this  snowy-white  "mustard  jar"  a 
place  on  your  table  —  for  it's  just  as  useful  as  it  is 
attractive.  The  screw-top  cover  fits  tightly,  thus 
keeping  the  contents  clean  and  in  good  condition  until 
every  bit  is  used. 

Stickney  &  Poor's 

Prepared  Mustard 

lends  piquant  flavor  to  cold  meats,  salads,  sandwiches 
and  other  tasty  edibles.  It  makes  them  more  appetiz- 
ing and  pleasing.  That's  why  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
table  essential  in  most  New  England  homes. 
Buy  Stickney  &  Poor's  Prepared  Mustard  in  the 
handy  new  container  from  your  grocer  —  now.  It's 
sure  to  please  you. 

Your  co-operating  servant, 

"MUSTARDPOT." 


STICHNEY  &  POOR  SPICE   COMPANY 

MosTAJBsnas   WJS-Centary  OM-Century  Honorcd-1920    aAsoHBc-ruvotwcs 

BOSTON  and  HALIFAX  

The  Only  Maoufaclurers  of  Pure  Mustards  in  the  New  England  States 
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SAVE  MEAT -SAVE  MONEY 


With     every    roast    of 
moat,  poultry  and  game, 
and    every    baked 
lish,  serve  a  lib- 
eral amount  of 
STUFFING    or 
DRESSING     11a- 
vored  with  Bell's 
Seasoning.     In- 
crease the  pleas- 
ure and  decrease 
the  cost.    Hotel 
chefs    reconi 
mend   it.     If 
your    grocer 
"will  not  sup- 
ply you  send 
10c  for  sam- 


pie  package. 

Ask  Grocers  For  BELL'S  SEASONING 


Alltel 

Food 

.^  CJaKe 


8  Inches  Square 
5  Inches  High 

I  teach  yoii  to  make  them  better  than 
you  ever  nuKie  ihem  before— the  most 
delicious  Angel  Food  Cake  and  many  other  kinds, 
the  most  appetizing  cakes  you  ever  tasted. 
They  Sell  for  $3.00— Profit,  $2.00 
1  will  make  you  the  most  expert  cake-maker  in 
your  vicinity.  Your  cakes  will  be  praised  and 
sought  for.  Your  cakes  will  become  famous,  if 
you  make  them  by  the 

Osborn  CaKe  Making  System 
My  meciiiKis  aie  original.     They  never 
fail.     They  aie  easy  to  learn;  you   aio 
sure  to  succeed  the  very  first  time.    1 
have  taught  thousands.   I  can  teach  you. 
Let  me  send  you  particulars  free. 
Dept.        MRS.  GRACE  OSBORN 
A-5  Bay  City  Michigan 


ROBERTS 

Lightning  Mixer 
Beats  Everything 

Beats  eggs,  whips  cream,  churns  butter,  mixes 
gravies,  desserts  and  dressings,  and  does  the 
work  in  a  few  seconds.  Blends  and  mixes 
malted  milk,  powdered  milk,  baby  foods  and 
all  drinks. 

Simple  and  Strong.     Saves  work — easy 
to  clean.    Most  necessary  household 
article.     Used  by  200,000  housewives 
and   endorsed    by    leading  household 
magazines. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  this,  we  will  send 
prepaid   quart  size  $1.25,   pint  size  90c.     Far 
West  and  South,  quart  $1.40,  pint  $1.00. 
Recipe  book  free  with  mixer. 

NATIONAL  CO.       Cambridge  39,  boston,  mass. 


Two  New  Household  Helpers 

On  10  days'  free  trial  I  They  save  you  at  least  an  hour  a  day, 
worth  at  only  30  cents  an  hour.  $2.10  a  week.  Cost  only  the 
10  cents  a  week  for  a  year.  Membership  free.  Send  postcard 
or  note  for  details  of  these  "helpers." — our  two  new  home- 
study  courses,  now  in  book  form.  OR  SEND  ^5.00  in  full 
payment. 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF    HOME  ECONOMICS,    503  W.  69th  ST.,  CHICAGO 


"I  thought  there  was  a  movement  in 
your  town  for  all  the  churches  to  merge 
into  one."  "There  is."  "What's  the 
delay  .^"     "They  can't  decide  which  one." 

Life, 

It  was  the  late  Andrew  Lang  who  fol- 
lowed the  career  of  one  of  Mr.  George 
Ade's  heroes  (and  vainly  tried  to  follow 
the  slang)  up  to  his  entrance  into  an  Ital- 
ian restaurant,  which  the  American  hu- 
morist entitled  a  spaghetti-joint,  where- 
upon Lang  remarked  plaintively  that  he 
"did  not  know  spaghetti  had  any  joints." 


Cooking  for  Profit 

By  Alice  Bradley 

Principal,  Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery; 
Cooking  Editor.  Woman's  Home  Companion 

THE  demand  for  home-cooked  food 
is  constant  everywhere.  Many 
"born  cooks"  have  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  more  or  less  successful 
business  in  this  line.  Many  more  women 
need  to  earn  money  and  still  maintain 
their  homes  intact,  but  do  not  know  how 
to  go  about  establishing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness in  home-cooked  foods,  catering,  etc^ 

We  are  having  a  new  correspondence 
course,  written  especially  for  such  women] 
by  Miss  Bradley,  the  well-known  au- 
thority on  cookery  and  catering.  Il 
explains,  in  detail,  just  how  to  prepare 
food  "good  enough  to  sell";  just  whal 
to  cook,  with  many  choice  recipes;  ho) 
to  establish  a  reputation  and  a  constant 
profitable  market,  how  to  cater  for 
entertainments;  how  to  conduct  a  pre 
itable  boarcfing  house  or  small  hotel;  hoi 
to  run  successful  tea  rooms,  cafeterlai 
lunch  rooms,  etc. 

The  outlay  for  equipment  is  little  oi 
nothing,  and  the  fee  for  the  course  is  very 
moderate,  and  may  be  paid  on  easy  terms. 
The  course  is  in  twelve  lessons,  to  be  sent 
weekly,  and  the  correspondence  instruc- 
tion is  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Bradley.  Our  two  " Household  Helpers " 
are  included  to  show  how  to  gain  the 
time  for  money-making  work.  For  full 
details  and  synopsis  write  to  American 
School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th 
Street,   Chicago,   Illinois. — Jdv. 
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/arorect  jyftp 

SAUEtfS 

THE  MATIOMAL  EXTRACT 

VANILLA  AND  32  OTHER    FLAVORS 

^^,S^;6y€i  II /grocers 


THE  LARGEST  SELIIHG  BfiAND  IH  THE  U.S. 
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Vegeione 

rmA»e  m/um  t>£c.  v.s.^at.  orf. 

VEGETABLE  PROTEIN  —  THE  MUSCLE 
BUILDING,  STRENGTH  GIVING  FOOD 
ELEMENT 

FLAVOR  — LIKE  SWEET  MEAT  JUICE 
COOKED  BROWN 

EFFECT  —  APPETIZING 

COST  —  ONLY  2  CENTS  A  PORTION 

Imparts  that  satisfying  richness  and  flavor  to  soups,  gravy,  sauces 

and   stews  that   bring  praise   to  your  cooking. 

Makes  a   rich,  appetizing  consomme   soup   by   merely    dissolving 

in  boiling  water  and  at  a  cost  of  only  2  cents  a  plate. 

Not  an  expense,  but  an  economy  and  needed  in  every  kitchen. 

Regular   retail    price,   4-ounce   tin,    50   cents. 

Three  4-ounce  tins  sent  postpaid  for  $\.     Order  direct  and   save 

dealer's  profit. 

Money  refunded  if  not  found  satisfactory  after  a  fair  trial. 

BISHOP-GIFFORD  CO.,  Inc.     Baldwin,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

"Free-Hand  Cooking" 

Cook  without  recipes!    A  key  to  cookbooks — correct  proportions, 
time,  temperature;  thickening,  leavening,  shortening,   105  fun- 
damenttl  recipes.     40  p.  book.      10  cents  coin  or  stamps. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 


yK  Gluten  Flour 

■^-^^^  40%  GLUTEN 


^ 


Guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respects  to 
standard  requirements  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture. 
Uannfactnred  by 
FARWELL  &  RHINES 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 


^ 


^B^ 


CreamWhipping  Made 
Easy  and    Inexpensive 

nREMO-yESCO 

Whips  Thin  Cream 

or  Half  Heavy  Cream  and  Milk 

or  Top  of  the  Milk  Bottle 

It  whips  up  as  easily  as  heavy  cream 

and  retains  its  stiffness. 

Every     caterer      and     housekeeper 

wants  CREMO-VESCO. 

Send  for  a  bottle  to-day. 


Housekeeper's  size,  Hoz.,  .30  prepaid 
Caterer's  size,  16oz.,         $1.00 
(With  full  directions.) 


Gremo-Vesco  Company 

631  EAST  23rd  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Household  Help 


Household  Engineering: 

Scientific  Management 

in  the  Home 

by  Mrs.  Christine  Frede- 
rick. 544  pp.,  134  Illus., 
J  Leather  Style.  Gold 
Stamped.  CONTENTS: 
The  Labor-Saving  Kitchen; 
Plans  and  Methods;  Help- 
ful Household  Tools; 
Methods  of  Cleaning;  Food 
and  Food  Planning;  Prac- 
tical Laundry  Work;  Fam- 
ily Finance;  EflBcient  Pur- 
chasing; The  Servantless 
Household;  Planning  the 
EflScieiit  Home;  Health 
and  Personal  Efficiency. 


I 


IF  you  could  engage  an  expert  cook  and  an 
expert  housekeeper  for  only  10  cents  a  week, 
with  no  board  or  room,  you  would  do  it, 
wouldn't  vou.^  Of  course  you  would!  Well, 
that  is  all  our  "TWO  HOUSEHOLD  HELP- 
ERS" will  cost  you  the  first  year  —  nothing 
thereafter,  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  much  an  hour 
a  day,  7  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year  is  worth 
to    you.''     Many    workmen    get    $1    an    hour  — 
.surely   your   time    is    worth    30   cents   an   hour,  i; 
We    guarantee    these    "Helpers"    to    save    youl 
at  least  an  hour  a  day,  worth  say  $2.10  a  week.  1 
Will  you  invest  the  10  cents  a  week  to  gain  $2  ; 
weekly.? 

And  the  value  our  "Helpers"  give  you  in^ 
courage  and  inspiration,  in  peace  of  mind,  in- 
the  satisfaction  of  progress,  in  health,  happines*  1 
and  the  joy  of  living,  —  is  above  price.  In  mere 
dollars  and  cents,  they  will  save  their  cost 
twelve  times  a  year  or  more. 

These    helpers,    "Lessons    in    Cooking"    and  i 
"Household   Engineering"   were  both   prepared  ; 
as  home-study  courses,  and  as  such  have  been  j 
tried   out   and    approved    by   thousands   of   our  > 
members.     Thus    they    have    the    very    highest 
recommendation.     Nevertheless    we   are   willing 
to  send   them   in  book  form,   on  a    week's  free 
trial  in  your  own  home.     Send  the  coupon. 

Lessons     in     Cooking 

Through   Preparation 

of  Meals 

by  Robinson  &  Hammel. 
500  pp.  Illus.,  }  Leather 
Style.  Gold    Stamped. 

CONTENTS:  Menus  witb 
recipes     for    12    weeks   and 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOB  PHE- 
PABINQ  EACH  MEAL.     Menuii 

and  Directions  for  Formal 
and  Informal  Dinners. 
Luncheons,  Suppers,  etc. 
12  Special  Articles:  Servings 
Dish  Washing,  Candy  Mak- 
ing, etc.  Also  Balanced 
Diet,  Food  Value,  Ways  of 
Reducing  Costs,  etc. 

Membership  Free,  With  the  books  to  in- 
clude: a.  All  personal  questions  answered,  b. 
All  Domestic  Science  books  loaned,  c.  Use  of 
Purchasing  Department,  d.  Bulletins  and  Econ- 
omy Letters,  e.  Credit  on  our  full  Professional 
or  Home-Makers'  Correspondence  Courses. 

In  these  difficult  days  you  really  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  "Helpers."  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  and  family  to  give  them  a  fair 
trial.  You  cannot  realize  what  great  help  they 
will  give  you  till  you  try  them  —  and  the  triaf 
costs  you  nothing.     Send  the  coupon. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  Chicago,  Ilh 


A.  S.  H.  E.  — 503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Send  your  two  "HOUSEHOLD  HELPERS,"  prepaid, 
on  a  week's  trial,  in  the  de  Luxe  binding.  If  satisfactory,  I 
will  send  you  $5  in  full  payment  (OR)  50  cents  and  II  per 
month  for  £ve  months.  Membership  to  be  included  free. 
Otherwise  I  will  return  one  or  both  books  in  seveB  day*. 
(Regular  mail  price  $2.64  each.) 

Name  and 

Address 

Reference 
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HEBE 


An  Economical  Way  to  Make-  A  Rich  and  Tasty  Cake 

1/2  cup  Hebe  undiluted     1  teaspoon  orange  extract 
2  egg  yolks  %  teaspoon  salt 

1  whole  egg  1^/2  cups  flour 

1  cup  granulated  sugar     1/2  teaspoon  soda 
1  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 

Sift  together  dry  ingredients  and  add  to  beaten  eggs  and  Hebe.  Bake 
in  loaf  or  layers  with  jam  or  Hebe  cream  filling  and  Hebe  icing. 

THIS  recipe  is  by  Mrs.  Ida  C.  Bailey-Allen.     She 
has  named  it  the  Hebe  Gold  Cake  and  writes  "It  is 
the  most  delicious  cake  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  tasted." 

With  Hebe  an  endless  variety  of  recipes  can  be 
devised  by  the  teacher  of  domestic  science  or  the  home 
economist. 

Try  it  in  all  your  baking — bread,  biscuits,  muffins, 
etc.,  and  in  all  your  cooking. 

Hebe  is  pure  skimmed  milk  evaporated  to  double 
strength  enriched  with  cocoanut  fat  —  It  is  pure  and 
wholesome  and  always  at  hand,  ready  for  immediate  use. 


Chicago 


THE  HEBE  COJVIPANY 


Order  Hebe  from  the 
(/racer  and  send  for  the 
Hebe  recipe  booklet.  Ad- 
dress: 3310  Consumers 
Building,    Chicago. 


i'S.sr.  rcfiAi  souas 
fHE  HEBE  COMPAN^^ 

^fcefc  cwcAGo-SEAnu.u-^'^ 
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Pudding,  piping  hot  from  the  kitchen, 
made  with  Uncle  John's  Syrup!  And 
of  course  you  will  want  Uncle  John's 
for  the  sauce.  "The  real  flavor  from 
the  maple  grove"  will  make  a  hit  with 
your  family.     Fine  for  cooking  and 

"As  Necessary  on  the  Table 
as  the  sugar  and  the  cream" 

Pure  cane  and  maple  sugar  blended 

Send  yourname  for  folder  of  14  original 

c'ake,  candy,  cookie  and  pudding 

recipes  —  free 

New  England  Maple  Syrup  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


y 


"Low  Cost  Cooking** 

By  Florence  Nesbitt,  B.  A. 
The  best  book  on  the  subject  in  print.    205  recipes;  8  weeks'  menus 
with  directions  for  preparing;  Balanced  Diet,  Home  Management, 
How  to   Buy,  Food  and  Care  of  Children,  etc..  Index.    127 


cloth  bound.     Sent  on  approval.     PRICE,  ONLY  50c.,  postage  10c. 
for  one  copy,  12c.  for  two.     Will  save  cost  weekly. 

Am  School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69lh  St.,  Chicago 


Dress  Designing  Lessons 
"FREE- 

Women — Girls — IS  or  over,   can  easily  learn  Dress 
and  Costume  Designing  during  their  spare  moments 


in  10  Weeks 

Dress  Designers  Frequently  Earn 

$45  to  $100  a  Week 

Many  start  parlors  in  their  own   , 
homes 


COUPON 

■'    Mail  to 

Franklin  Institute, 

Dept.  F-932 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Every  mother  —  every  woman 
who  now  does  home  sewing 
should   get   these  free  lessons. 

Send  coupon  immediately  for    •' 

FREE  SAMPLE  LESSONS  / 


Kindly  send  me,  absolutel> 

free,  sample  lessons  in  Drest 

and  Costume  Designing  anc 

Making,  as  taught  i  n  10  weeks, 

spare  time. 


Name. 
Address 


rWFUVVWJWWWJIMJVWAF 


An  Appetizing 
Meat  Loaf — 

and  made  the  new  Cox  way  !  Try  this — 

MEAT  LOAF 
1  envelope  Cox's  Gelatine.  3  cups  (1% 
pints)  water,  1  teaspoon  beef  extract  or 
bouillon  cube.  1  cup  %  pint)  chopped  celerw. 
4  tablespoons  cliopped  sweet  red  peppers.  1 
teaspoon  salt.  %  teaspoon  pepper.  3  cups  ( % 
lb. )    cliopped  cooked  meat.    Parsley. 

Pour  water  into  a  saucepan,  sprinkle  in  Gela- 
tine and  dissolve  over  flrfe;  add  beef  extract  or 
bouillon  cube  and  cool;  then  add  celery,  red 
peppers,  seasoning  and  meat.  Pour  into  a  wet 
mold  and  leave  in  a  cool  place  over  night. 
Turn  out  at  serving  time,  cut  in  slices  and 
garnish  with  parsley. 

Any  kind  of  left  over  meat  may  be  used  in 
this  way. 

There  are  any  number  of  other  ways 
in  which  to  use  Cox  Gelatine  to  make 
your  cooking  better.  The  underlying  se- 
cret of  many  a  dainty  and  unusual  salad 
and  rich,  delicious  dessert  is  one  of  the 
little  checkerboard  packages  of  Cox's 
Gelatine. 

The  new  Cox  Book  of  Gelatine  Recipes 
shows  you  the  surprisingly  varied  ways 
in  which  Cox's  Gelatine,  pure,  unfla- 
vored  and  unsweetened,  will  improve 
your  cooking. 

Write  for  a  free  copy. 


THE  COX  GELATINE  CO. 

Dept.  D.  100    Hudson  St..  New  York 
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White  House 

1 Coffee " 
^     dlei 


pntJBou^ 


HlV^iOte"' 


pOFFEE 


You  can  serve  nothing  that  will  give 
greater  pleasure  or  command  greater 
respect  than  White  House  Coffee  V 
and  Teas.     The  new,  up-to-date^ 
White  House  Coffee  package  keeps    , 
all  goodness  in,  all  badness  out,  and 
guarantees  the  same  splendid  quality 
you  have  always  bought.    In  1,  3  and 
5-lb.  packages  only.    White  House  Teas 
always  please.  They  are  the  finest  product 
of  the  Orient.     Five  favorite  varieties,  1-4 
and  1-2  lb.  packages.  — 

DWINELL -WRIGHT  CO. 

Principal  Coffe*  Roattert 


We    will   pay  25c    each  for  the 
following  issues  of  our  magazine : 

June-July,  1916     January,  1917 

October,  1916    February,  1917 

December,  1916        April,  1917 

The^Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


SALAD  SECRETS 


100  recipes.  Brief  but  complete.  15c  by  mail.  100  Meat- 
less recipes  15c.  50  Sandwich  recipes  15c.  All  three  30c 
B.  R.  BRIGGS.  250  MaHi«on  St..  Brooklyn  N.Y. 


USED 

DAILY  IN  A 

MILLION 

HOMES 


Colburn's 
Spices 

TheA.ColbumCo., 
Philadelphia,U.SA 


A  Perfect  Knife 
for  Grapefruit 


tNo.   10.     U.  S.  Patent  48236 


The  blade  of  this  knife  is  made  from  highly  tempered,  high  quality,  cutlery  steel,  curved  so  as  to 
remove  center  and  to  cut  cleanly  and  quickly  around  the  edge,  dividing  the  fruit  in  segments  ready 
for  eating.  An  added  feature  is  the  round  end  which  prevents  cutting  the  outer  skin.  The 
popularity  of  grapefruit  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  this  knife  for  time  saving  and  handiness  is  a 
necessity.  For  sale  at  the  best  dealers.  If  not  found  with  your  hardware  dealer  we  would  be 
glad  to  send  by  mail,  providing  dealer's  name  is  sent,  with  50  cents,  which  covers  cost  of 
postage. 

THE  EMPIRE  KNIFE  CO.  Sole  Manufacturers  WINSTED,  CONN. 


Established  1856 


Trade  Mark  "EMPIRE"  Registered  U.  S.  Patent 
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Experience  h^s  shown  that  the  most  satisfactory  way 

to  enlarge  the  subscription  list  of  American  Cookery  is  through  its  present  subscri- 
bers, who  personally  can  vouch  for  the  value  of  the  publication.  To  make  it  an 
object  for  subscribers  to  secure  new  subscribers,  we  offer  the  following  premiums: 

CON OITIONS  •  Premiums  are  not  given  with  a  subscription  or  for  a  renewal,  but  only 
— ^ to  present  subscribers,  for  securing  and  sending  to  us  new  yeariy  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.50  each.  The  number  of  new  subscriptions  required  to  secure  each  premium  is  cleariy 
Stated  below  the  description  of  each  premium. 

Transportation  is  or  is  not  paid  as  stated. 

INDIVIDUAL    INITIAL    JELLY    MOULDS 

Serve  Eggs,  Fish  and  Meats  in  Aspic; 
Coffee  and  Fruit  Jelly;  Pudding  and  other 
desserts  with  your  initial  letter  raised  on 
the  top.  Latest  and  daintiest  novelty  for 
the  up-to-date  hostess.  To  remove  jelly 
take  a  needle  and  run  it  around  inside  of 
mould,  then  immerse  in  warm  water;  jelly 
will  then  come  out  in  perfect  condition. 
Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  these. 
You  cannot  purchase  them  at  the  stores. 


This  shows  the  jelly  turned  from  the  mould 


This  shows   mould 
(upside    down) 


Set  of  six  (6),  any    initial,  sent   postpaid    for   (1)   new  subscription.        Cash  Price  75  cents. 


"PATTY  IRONS' 


As  illustrated,  are  used  to  make  dainty,  flaky 
pates  or  timbales;  delicate  pastry  cups  for  serv- 
ing hot  or  frozen  dainties,  creamed  vegetables, 
salads,  shell  fish,  ices,  etc.  Each  set  comes 
securely  packed  in  an  attractive  box  with  recipes 
and  full  directions  for  use.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
two  (2)  new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.50. 


SILVER'S 

SURE  CUT 

FRENCH  FRIED 
POTATO  CUTTER 

One  of  the  most 
modern  and  efficient 
kitchen  helps  ever  in- 
vented. A  big  labor 
and  time  saver. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for 
one  (1)  new  subscrip- 
tion. Cash  price  75 
cents. 


FRENCH  ROLL  BREAD  PAN 


Best  quality  blued  steel.  6  inches  wide  by  1| 
long.  One  pan  sent^  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  ne^ 
subscription.     Cash  price,  75  cents  | 

SEAMLESS  VIENNA  BREAD  PAN 


Two  of  these  pans  sent,  postpaid   for  one  (Iji 
new  subscription.     Cash  price,  75  cents  for  two 

pans. 


HEAVY  TIN  BORDER  MOULD 

Imported,  Round,  6  inch 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price,  75  cents. 
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Boston,  Mass. 
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PREMIUMS 


The  Empire  Grape  Fruit  and  Orange  Knife 


Is  made  from  the  finest  cutlery  steel,  finely  tempered, 
curved  just  to  the  right  angle  and  ground  to  a  very  keen 
edge,  will  remove  the  center,  cut  cleanly  and  quickly 
around  the  edge  and  divide  the  fruit  into  segments  ready 
for  eating.  The  feature  of  the  blade  is  the  round  end, 
which  prevents  cutting  through  the  outer  skin.  A  grape 
fruit  knife  is  a  necessity,  as  grape  fruit  are  growing  so 
rapidly  in  popularity  as  a  breakfast  fruit.  Sent,  post- 
paid, for  one  (1)  new  subscription.  Cash  PriceTS  cents. 


Empire  Kitchen  Knives 


Highly  polished  rubberoid  finished 
handles. 

These  knives  have  blades  forged  from 
the  finest  cutlery  steel,  highly  tempered 
and  ground  to  a  very  keen  edge.  These 
Knives  will  cut.  Two  knives,  as  shown 
above,  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription.     Cash  Price  75  cents. 


AMERICAN 
CRUSTY  ROLL  PAN 

Best  quality,  blued  steel.  93^  inches 
by  103^  inches.  Makes  6  delicious 
crusty  rolls.  Recipes  sent  with  each 
pan. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2)  new  sub- 
scriptions.    Cash  Price,  $1.30. 


FRENCH 
BUTTER  CURLER 

Unique  and  Convenient 

The  easiest  way  to  serve  butter.  Full 
irections  with  each  curler. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
'ash  price,  75  cents. 


LADY  FINGER  PAN 

Six  moulds  on  a  base.  Each  mould  43^ 
ches  by  Ij^  inches.  Extra  heavy  tin. 
icely  made.  Sent  postpaid,  for  two  (2) 
!W  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.50. 


ROTARY 

MINCING 

KNIFE 


Nickel  plated.  Ten  revolving  cutters.  Effect- 
ually chops  parsley,  mint,  onions,  vegetables, 
etc.,  and  the  shield  frees  the  knives  from  the 
materials  being  cut. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (I)  new  gubscription. 
Cash  Price   73  cents. 


HE  BOSTON  COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PREMIUMS 


PASTRY  BAG  AND  FOUR  TUBES 

(Bag  not  shown  in  cut) 

A  complete  outfit.  Practical  in  every  way.  Made 
especially  for  Bakers  and  Caterers.  Eminently  suit- 
able for  home  use. 

The  set  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price,  75  cents. 


THE  A.  M.  C. 
ORNAMENTER 

Rubber  pastry  bag  and 
twelve  brass  tubes,  assorted 
designs,  for  cake  decorat- 
ing. This  set  is  for  fine 
work,  while  the  set  des 
scribed  above  is  for  more 
general  use.  Packed  in  a 
wooden  box,  prepaid,  for 
two  (2)  new  subscriptions. 
Cash  price,  $1.50 


"RAPIDE" 
TEA  INFUSER 

Economic,  clean  and  con 
venient.  Sent,  prepaid,  fo 
one  (1)  subscription.  Casl 
price,  75  cents. 


CAKE  ORNAMENTING  SYRINGE 

For  the  finest  cake  decorating.  Twelve  German 
silver  tubes,  fancy  designs.  Sent,  prepaid,  for  four  (4) 
new  subscriptions,     Cash  price,  $3.00. 


HOME  CANDY  MAKING 
OUTFIT 

Thermometer,  dipping  wire,  moulds,  and 
most  of  all,  a  book  written  by  a  professional 
and  practical  candy  maker  for  home  use.  Sent^ 
prepaid,  for  five(S)  new  subscriptions.  Cash 
price,  $3.75. 


The  only  reliable  and  sure  way  to  make  Candyi 
Boiled  Frosting,  etc.,  is  to  use  a 

Dl^   thermom  etef 

Here  is'just  the  one  you  need.  Mad< 
especially  for  the  purpose  by  one  of  th< 
largest  and  best  manufacturers  in  th« 
country.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2) 
new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.5C 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS 

Assorted  shapes.  Ordinarily 
sell  for  15  cents  each.  Six 
cutters  —  all  different  —  pre- 
paid, for  one  (1)  new  subscrip- 
tion.     Cash  price,  75  cents. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO..  Boston,  Mass, 
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Boo 
Ami 


— gives  nickel  the  glow 
of  polished  silver 


No  dingy  nickel  on  my  stove! 

Bon  Ami — a  damp  cloth — a 
bit  of  a  rub — a  moment's  wait 
while  the  magic  white  cloud 
forms  ....  then — whisl^  ....  and 
away  go  the  tarnish  and  the 
dried  Bon  Ami  together. 

A^oujlook!  The  nickel  gleams 
as  clear  and  lustrous  as  burn- 


ished silver.  That's  because  Bon 
Ami  is  soft  as  chalk.  Coarse, 
gritty  cleansers,  made  of  sharp, 
hard  minerals  for  rougher  work, 
are  apt  to  mar  a  delicate  surface 
like  nickel  or  enamel  but  after 
Bon  Ami's  gentle,  touch,  you 
won't  find  the  tiniest  scratch. 

I'll  clean  the  aluminum  next! 


Powder  or  cake 

— whichever 

you  prefer. 


'Hasn't  scratched  yet  I' 


..   Af^ 


l\ilHu 
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Start  January  1921  with 

MRS.  RORER'S 
EVERY  DAY  MENU  BOOK 

Containing  a  Menu  for  every  meal  in 
the  year!  Full  of  delightful  recipes,  with 
plain,  easily -understood  directions  for 
preparing  and  cooking.  Saves  an  awful 
lot  of  thinking  and  worry. 

Bound  in  cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.65 


Another  Good  Start  for  1921 
MRS.  RORER^S  NEW  COOK  BOOK 

A  superb  book,  containing  1500  choicest  recipes,  the 
result  of  Mrs.  Rorer's  years  of  study,  practice,  and 
experience;  every  recipe  is  absolutely  sure.  There  are 
many  other  things  treated  of—  such  as  Marketing,  Carv- 
ing, Serving,  and  the  preparation  of  all  kinds  of  foods. 
A  wonderful  book  of  over  700  pages,  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  many  fine  pictures. 

Bound  in  cloth,  $2.50;  by  mail,  $2.70 


Other  books  by  Mrs.  Rorer 

are  valuable  aids  to  smoothness  in  household  affairs;  such  as  — 
Mrs.  Rorer's  Philadelphia  Cook  Book;  Key  to  Simple  Cookery;  Vege- 
table Cookery;   Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings;  Home  Candy  Making,  etc. 


For  sale  by  all  Bookstores  and  Department  Stores,  or 

ARNOLD  &  COMPANY,  420  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 


Bu\-  advertised  Goods 
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What  Mamma  Said 


^J>^ 


"Mamma  wants  a  package  of  Lemon 
Jell-0  and  a  package  of  Strawberry  Jell-0." 

Groceryman :  "I  suppose  something  else 
wouldn't  do,  would  it  ?" 

"Mam.ma  said  be  sure  and  get 


Mm© 


because  she's  got  company  and  she  wants 

to  visit  'stead  of  working  in  the  kitchen, 

and  everybody  likes  Jell-0." 
There  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. 

There  is  no  kitchen  drudgery  making  up 

Jell-0,  and  everybody  likes  Jell-0. 
The  things  that  can  be  done  with  Jell-0 

are  explained  in  the  Jell-0  Book  in  a  way 

that  interests  every  woman.    If  you  do  not 

already  possess  a  copy  of  the  book  and  will 
Jgive  us  your  name  and  address,  one  will 
l)e  sent  to  you  promptly — free,  of  course. 

1  There  are  six  pure  fruit  flavors  of  Jell-0:    Strawberry,  Raspberry 
ftherry,  Chocolate. 
I  THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD   COMPANY,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg 

I . 

HB  TUDOR  PRESS,  BOSTON 


Lemon,   Orange, 


Ont. 


rWrfwbngJ&ip 


BAKERS  OOCQ/l 

is  pure  and  delicious. 
Trade  mark  on  every 

package. 
WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  ltd. 


ESTABLISHED  I7SO 


DORCH£STER,MASS. 


"Choisa" 

Orange  Pekoe 

Ceylon  Tea 


A  Select  High-Grade  Tea 
mt  a  Moderate  Price 


Pure 


Rich 


Fragrant 


S-  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

•OSTON  BROOKLINl 


AND 


AMMONIA 

The  Ammonia  loosens  the  dirt, 
making  washing  easy.  The  Blue 
gives  the  only  perfect  finish. 


The  People's 

Choice  for  Over 

Sixty  Years 


1858 
1920 


SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  CO. 
88  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TAPIOCA. 

n^eds  no  soaVxTNC^ 
bui  cooks  \ns\au\\\i^-,v^ 
up  in  cartons  \\  \s\xee 
irom  dirt  au\3i  A\s^^\^^- 
ab\e  flavors  o^  common 


^fapioca, 

qrocers  for     SLADE'S. 


&L.SLADE  CO.,  BosVoV 


vose 


PIANOS 


have  been  established  more  than  50  YEARS.     By  our  systemj 

payments   every   fariily   in    moderate   circumstances   can  own^ 

VOSE  piano.     We  take  old  instruments  in  exchanpe  and  dein 

the  new  piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense,     ^^■^ile  for  catalog  D  and  oxplanauoi 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  160  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mas 
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Do  You 

Count  the  Cost 

of  Your  Materials  ?      why  irin  the  chance  of  wasting 

good  flour,   butter,  eggs,  etc.? 
It  is  the  leaven  that  causes  good  or  bad  results  in  baking.   With 

RUMFORD 

The  Wholesome 

I         BAKING  POWDER 

,  you   have     a   leaven    that    never    fails    to    act    evenly    and 

perfectly;  that  makes  the  dough  of  a   fine,    even   texture; 
t:  enables  ingredients  to  retain  their  natural  flavor  and  fresh- 

ness, and  produces  wholesome,  delicious,  digestible  food. 

The  phosphate  element  in   RUMFORD 
}  ^^^1  supplies  additional  nutrition. 

ij  RUMFORD,    the  dependable,    saves   in 

"  ?  money,  materials  and  effort;  also  in  full 

pound  (16  oz.)  weight. 


RUMFORD  COMPANY 

Dept.  19 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Many  helpful  su^jrges- 
tions,  are  contained  in 
Janet  McKenzie  H 
famous  book  ""The 
Rumford  Way  of 
Cookery  and  House- 
hold Economy"— sent 
free. 

J-81 
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AD\'ERTISEMEXTS 


"WELL.  YOURE  HELPING  SOME!" 

Painttd  h  G.   J.   Pirrtlt  fir  Crtam  «/  Wheat  C«.  Ctfyr-ght  1915  by   Cream  tf  Wheat  C$. 
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'When  It  rains  -xt  pours" 


1     I     I 


miTiinr 


^ 


YOU  wouldn't  have  a 
broom  that  wouldn't 
sweep,  or  a  duster  that 
wouldn't  dust — then  why 
tolerate  a  salt  that  won't 
pour  when  one  that  will 
is  just  as  economical? 

The  kind  that  will  is  Mor- 
ton's; you'll  find  it  in  the 
homes  of  rich  and  poor 
alike. 

It's  the  unanimous  choice 
because  it  pours — and  be- 
cause it's  full  of  tangy 
flavor. 


Because  it  pours  so  freely, 
you  can  measure  it  exactly. 
Because  it's  so  salty,  a  little 
goes  a  long  way.  The  two 
qualities  make  an  econom- 
ical combination;  in  the 
kitchen;  on  the  dining 
table. 

There's  no  salt  like  Mor- 
ton's to  bring  out  the  flavor 
of  cooking  foods  or  to  add 
zest  to  those  already 
cooked. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  it 
today. 


Morton  Salt  Company,  Chicago 


^-^^  i  1  i  i 


**■ — 

I^Sr' CAKES    nR"HAR'D|NSj 


'The  Salt  of  the  Earth" 


MORTONlS 


f'BlEE    RUNNING 


Salt 


LUilLLL 
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QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Beefsteak  and  Pressure  Cooker 
Desserts,  Simple,  to  Serve  Twenty-five 
Doughnuts,  Vinegar  in  Fat 
Filling,  Lemon  Cream-Pie 
Frosting,  Failure  with  Boiled  . 
Frosting,  Use  of  Fruit  Juice  in 
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539 
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540 
539 
537 


We  want  representatives  everywhere  to  take  subscriptions  for 
American  Cookery.  We  have  an  attractive  proposition  to  make 
those  who  will  canvass  their  town;  also  to  those  who  will  secure  a 
few  names  among  their  friends  and  acquaintances.     Write  us  today. 
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BOSTON,  MASS, 
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An   Appreciated  Wedding  Gift  —  A   Copy  of  this  New 
Edition  of  America  s  Leading  Cook,  Book 

The  BOSTON  COOKING- 
SCHOOL  COOK  BOOK 

By  FANNIE  MERRITT  FARMER 

pOR  twenty-five  years  the  ac- 
*  knowledged  leader  of  all  cook 
books,  this  1921  Edition  contains, 
in  addition  to  its  fund  of  general 
information,  2, 1 1 7  recipes,  all  of 
which  have  been  tested  at  Miss 
Farmer's  Boston  Cooking-School, 
together  with  additional  chapters 
on  the  Cold-Pack  Method  of  Can- 
ning, on  the  Drying  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  on  Food  Values. 


ok 


« 


onser 


"The  ^  l^SchoJ 

Coo_ 


]\ /I  ISS  Farmer's  Cook  Book  is  un- 
^^^  doubtedly  the  most  scientific, 
most  practical,  and  serviceable  work  of  its  kind.  It 
contains  the  classification  and  correct  proportions  of 
food,  tables  of  measurements  and  weights,  time  tables 
for  cooking,  menus,  and  much  information  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

"The  Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Book  is  one  of  the  volumes  to  which  good  housewives 
pin  their  faith,  on  account  of  its  accuracy,  its  economy,  its  clear,  concise  teachings,  and  its  vast 
number  of  ne^v  recipes.  "  —  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 

*'  The  best  cook  book  on  the  market."  —  Woman's  World,  New  York. 

']  The  recipes  are  compounded  with  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  cooking."  —  The  Outlook. 
"  As  a  household  companion,  for  mistress  or  maid,  and  guide  to  the  art  of  Cookery,  it  is  all 
that  can  well  be  desired."  — Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine. 

656  Pages  122  Illustrations  $2.50  net 

For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

Publishers,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
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Books  on  Household  Economics 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY  presents  the  foUowing  as  a 
list  of  representative  works  on  household  economics.  Any  of  the  books  will  be  sent  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  price. 

Special  rates  made  to  schools,  clubs  and  persons  wishing  a  number  of  books.  Write  for  quota- 
tion on  the  list  of  books  you  wish.  We  carry  a  very  large  stock  of  these  books.  One  order  to  us 
saves  effort  and  express  charges.     Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work.  Chambers.  $1 
Allen,    The,     Treatment    of    Diabetes. 

Hill  and  Eckman 1 

American  Cook   Book.     Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill  1 
American  Meat  Cutting  Charts.     Beef, 
veal,  pork,  lamb  —  4  charts,  mounted  on 

cloth  and  rollers 10 

American  Salad  Book.  M.  DeLoup ....  1 
Around  the  World  Cook  Book.  Barroll  2 
Art  and  Economy  in  Home  Decorations. 

Priestman 1 

Art  of  Home  Candy- Making  (with  ther- 
mometer, dipping  wire,  etc.) 3 

Art  of  Right  Living.     Richards 

Bacteria,    Yeasts    and    Molds    in    the 

Home.     H.   W.  Conn 1 

Bee  Brand  Manual  of  Cookery 

Better  Meals  for  Less  Money.     Greene  1 
Book  of  Entrees.     Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill ...   2 
Boston  Cook  Book.     Mary  J.  Lincoln.  . 
Boston    Cooking-School    Cook    Book. 

Fannie  M.  Farmer 2 

Bread  and  Bread-Making.    Mrs.  Rorer 
Breakfasts,    Luncheons    and    Dinners. 

Chambers 1 

Bright  Ideas  for  Entertaining.    Linscott 
Business,  The,  of  the  Household.   Taber  2 
Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings.     Mrs.  Rorer  1 
Cakes,  Pastry  and  Dessert  Dishes.    Janet 


.00 

.50 
.60 


.00 
.50 
.50 

.25 

.75 
.50 

.48 
.75 
.35 
.00 
.25 

.50 
.75 

.25 
.75 
50 
00 

00 
50 
50 
00 


M.  Hill 2. 

Candies  and  Bonbons.     Neil 1. 

Candy  Cook  Book.     Alice  Bradley 1. 

Canning  and  Preserving.     Mrs.  Rorer.  .    1. 
Canning,  Preserving  and  Jelly  Making. 

Hill 1.60 

Canning,     Preserving     and     Pickling. 

Marion  H.  Neil 1.50 

Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.     L.  E. 

Holt,  M.D ' 1.25 

Catering  for  Special  Occasions.    Farmer  1.50 

Century  Cook  Book.    Mary  Ronald 3.00 

Chafing-Dish  Possibilities.  Farmer.  . .  .  1.50 
Chemistry  in  Daily  Life.  Lassar-Cohn.  .  2.25 
Chemistry    of    Cookery.       W.     Mattieu 

Williams 2.25 

Chernistry  of   Cooking  and   Cleaning. 

Richards  and  Elliot 1.00 

Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things.  Sadtler  2.00 
Chemistry    of     Food     and     Nutrition. 

Sherman 2.10 

Cleaning  and  Renovating.    E.  G.  Osman  1.20 

Clothing  for  Women.     L.  I.  Baldt 2.50 

Cook  Book  for  Nurses.  Sarah  C.  Hill ...  .90 
Cooking  for  Two.     Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill.  .   2.25 

Cost  of  Cleanness.     Richards 1.00 

Cost  of  Food.     Richards 1.00 

Cost  of  Living.     Richards 1.00 

Cost  of  Shelter.     Richards 1 .00 

Course  in  Household  Arts.     Duff 1.30 


Dainties.     Mrs.  Rorer $1.00 

Diet  for  the  Sick.     Mrs.  Rorer 2.00 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity. 

Thompson 1.00 

Dishes  and  Beverages  of  the  Old  South. 

McCuUoch- Williams 1.50 

Domestic  Art  in  Women's  Education. 

Cooley 1.50 

Domestic      Science      in      Elementary 

Schools.     Wilson 1.20 

Domestic  Service.     Lucy  M.  Salmon . . .   2.25 

Dust  and  Its  Dangers.     Pruden 1.25 

Easy  Entertaining.     Benton 1.50 

Economical    Cookery.      Marion    Harris 

Neil 2.00 

Efficient  Kitchen.     Child 1.50 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Cookery.     Williams  and  Fisher 1.40 

Encyclopaedia  of  Foods  and  Beverages.  10.00 
Equipment     for     Teaching     Domestic 

Science.     Kinne 80 

Etiquette  of  New  York  Today.    Learned  1.60 

Etiquette  of  Today.     Ordway 1.25 

European      and      American      Cuisine. 

Lemcke 4.00 

Every  Day  Menu  Book.     Mrs.  Rorer....    1.50 
Every  Woman's  Canning  Book.    Hughes      90 

Expert  Waitress.     A.  F  Springsteed 1.35 

Feeding  the  Family.     Rose 2.40 

First  Principles  of  Nursing.      Anne   R. 

Manning 1.25 

Food  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  Con- 

valc^scent.     Fannie  M.  Farmer 2.50 

Food  and  Feeding.     Sir  Henry  Thompson  2.00 

Food  and  Flavor.     Finck 3.00 

Foods    and     Household    Management. 

Kinne  and   Cooley    1.40 

Food  and  Nutrition.     Bevier  and  Ushir  1.00 

Food  Products.     Sherman 2.40 

Food     and     Sanitation.       Forester    and 

Wigley 1.40 

Food  and  the  Principles  of  Dietetics^ 

Hutchinson 4 

Food  for  the  Worker.     Stern  and  Spitz.   1, 
Food  for  the  Invalid  and  the  Convales- 
cent.    Gibbs 

Food    Materials   and    Their   Adultera- 
tions.    Richards 1, 


Food  Study.     Wellman 1 

Food  Values.     Locke 1 

Foods  and  Their  Adulterations.      Wiley  6 
Franco-American  Cookery  Book.  D^li^e  4 

French  Home  Cooking.     Low 1 

Fuels  of  the  Household.     Marian   White 
Furnishing    a    Modest    Home.      Daniels   1 
Furnishing  the  Home  of  Good  Taste. 

Throop 4.50 

Golden  Rule  Cook  Book  (600  Recipes  for 

Meatless  Dishes).     Sharpe  3.50 


Buy  advertised  Goods  —  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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Handbook  of  Home  Economics.     Flagg   $0.90 
Handbook  of  Hospitality  for  Town  and 

Country.     Florence  H.  Hall 1.7: 

Handbook  of  Invalid  Cooking.      Mary  A 

Boland 2.50 

Handbook  on  Sanitation.   G.  M.  Price, 

M.D 1.50' 

Healthful  Farm  House,  The.     Dodd.  .  .      .60 
Home      and       Community       Hygiene. 

Broadhurst 2. .50 

Home  Candy  Making.      Mrs.  Rorer.  ... 

Home  Economics.      Maria  Parloa J. 00 

Home  Economics  Movement 75 

Home  Furnishing.     Hunter 2.50 

Home  Furnishings,  Practical  and  Artis- 
tic.     Kellbgg 2.00 

Home  Nursing.     Harrison 1.50 

Home  Problems  from  a  New  Standpoint   1.00 
Home  Science  Cook  Book.     Anna  Bar- 
rows and  Mary  J.  Lincoln 1.25 

Hot  Weather  Dishes.      Mrs.  Rorer 75 

House     Furnishing     and     Decoration. 

McClure  and  Eberlein 2.50 

House  Sanitation.     Talbot 80 

Housewifery.      Balderston 2.50 

Household  Bacteriology.     Buchanan.  .  .    2.75 
Household  Economics.     Helen  Campbell   1.75 
Household  Engineering.    Christine  Fred- 
erick     2.00 

Household  Physics.     Alfred  M.  Butler.  .    1.50 

Household  Textiles.      Gibbs 1.40 

Housekeeper's  Handy  Book.     Baxter.  .  .    2.00 
How  to  Cook  in  Casserole  Dishes.     Neil   1  50 
How  to  Cook  for  the  Sick  and  Convales- 
cent.    H.  V.  S.  Sachse 2.00 

How  to  Feed  Children.     Hogan 1.25 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish.      Mrs.  Rorer     .75 

Human  Foods.     Snyder 2.00 

Ice  Cream,  Water  Ices,  etc.     Rorer.  ...    100 

I  Go  a  Marketing.      Sowle 1.75 

Institution  Recipes.     Emma  Smedley..   3.00 

Interior  Decorations.     Parsons 5.00 

International  Cook  Book.      Filippini.  .  .    2.50 
Key  to  Simple  Cookery.     Mrs.  Rorer.  .  .    1.25 

King's,  Caroline,  Cook  Book 2.00 

Kitchen  Companion.     Parloa 2.50 

Kitchenette  Cookery.     Anna  M.  East.  .  .    1.25 
Laboratory  Handbook  of  Dietetics.  Rose   1.50 
Lessons  in  Cooking  Through  Prepara- 
tion of  Meals 2.00 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Cooking.     Mary 

C.  Jones 1.25 

Like  Mother  Used  to  Make.     Herrick.  .    1.35 

Luncheons.      Mary  Ronald 2.00 

A  cook's  picture  book;    200  illustrations 

Made-over  Dishes.     Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Many   Ways    for    Cooking    Eggs.     Mrs. 

Rorer 75 

Marketing    and    Housework    Manual. 

S.  Agnes  Donham 2.00 

Mrs.  Allen's  Cook  Book.     Ida  C.  Bailey 

Allen 2.00 

More  Recipes  for  Fifty.     Smith 2.00 

My  Best  250  Recipes.      Mrs.  Rorer 1.00 

New  Book  of  Cookery,  A.     Farmer 2.50 

New  Hostess  of  Today.     Larned 1.75 

New  Salads.      Mrs.  Rorer 1.00 


Nursing,    Its    Princples    and    Practice. 

Isabels  and  Rob> $2.00 

Nutrition  of  a     .ousehold.      Brewster...    2.00 

Nutrition  of     .an.     Chittenden 4.50 

Philadelp"  j  Cook  Book.  Mrs.  Rorer.  .  1.50 
Planm"-!  .    and   Furnishing   the   House. 

Q'^';j 1.35 

P»- - -tical  Cooking  and  Dinner  Giving. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Henderson 1.75 

Practical   Cooking   and   Serving.     Mrs. 

Janet  M.  Hill 3.00 

Practical  Dietetics.  Gilman  Thompson  6.00 
Practical   Dietetics   with   Reference   to 

Diet  in  Disease.     Patte 2.25 

Practical  Food  Economy.     Alice  Gitchell 

Kirk 1.35 

Practical  Points  in  Nursing.     Emily  A. 

M.  Stoney 2.00 

Practical     Sewing     and     Dressmaking. 

Allington. 1.50 

Principles  of  Chemistry  Applied  to  the 

Household.     Rowley  and  Farrell 1.50 

Principles  of  Food  Preparation.     Mary 

D.  Chambers 1.25 

Principles  of  Human  Nutrition.  Jordan  2.00 
Recipes  and  Menus  for  Fifty.     Frances 

Lowe  Smith 2.00 

Rorer's  (Mrs.)  New  Cook  Book 2.50 

Salads,  Sandwiches,  and  Chafing  Dish 

Dainties.      Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill 2.00 

Sandwiches.      Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Sanitation  in  Daily  Life.     Richards 60 

School  Feeding.     Bryant 1.75 

Selection    and    Preparation    of    Food, 

Brevier  and  Meter 75 

Sewing  Course  for  Schools.  Woolman.  1.50 
Shelter  and  Clothing.  Kinne  and  Cooley  1.40 
Source,    Chemistry   and    Use    of    Food 

Products.     Bailey 2.00 

Story  of  Germ  Life.     H.  W.  Conn 1.00 

Successful  Canning.     Powell 2.50 

Sunday  Night  Suppers.     Herrick 1.35 

Table  Service.     Allen 1.75 

Textiles.      Woolman  and  McGowan 2.60 

The    Chinese    Cook   Book.     Shin    Wong 

Chan 1.50 

The     House     in     Good     Taste.     Elsie 

de  Wolfe 4.00 

The  Housekeeper's  Apple  Book.     L.  G. 

Mackay .  .  .  .  j 1.25 

The  New  Housekeeping.    Christine  Fred- 
erick     1.90 

The  Party  Book.     Fales  and  Northend.  .    3.00 

The  St.  Francis  Cook  Book 5.00 

The  Story  of  Textiles 5.00 

The  Up-to-Date  Waitress.      Mrs.  Janet 

M.  Hill 1-75 

The   Woman   Who   Spends.     Bertha   J. 

Richardson 100 

Till  the  Doctor  Comes  and  How  to  Help 

Him 100 

True  Food  Values.     Birge 125 

Vegetable     Cookery     and     Meat     Sub- 
stitutes.     Mrs   Rorer 150 

With  a  Saucepan  Over  the  Sea.     Ade- 
laide Keen 1-75 

Women  and  Economics.     Charlotte  Per- 
kins Stetson 1-50 


Address  All  Orders:     THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO.,     Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Perennial  Pageant 

Spring  with  her  winning  smiles  that  bless, 
Wreathed  in  garlands  that  dews  caress, 
Trips  in  her  lightsome  eagerness 
Before  the  merry  throng. 

Summer,  a  matron  in  rich  attire. 
Sings  to  the  lilt  of  her  mystic  lyre. 
Caroling  lyrics  with  Nature's  choir,  — 
Radiant  queen  of  song. 

Orient  costume  of  tints  that  lure, 
Clings  to  the  form  of  a  gipsy  mature, 
And  draped  cerulean  mists  obscure 
Autumn  in  gay  festoon. 

Boreas  winds  his  trumpet  bold, 
Winter  in  garments  of  white  and  gold 
Catapults  forth,  and  we  behold 
Only  a  droll  buffoon. 

Proserpine  bows,  and  lights  agleam 
Blend  in  triumph  with  music's  theme; 
But  we  are  content  to  sit  and  dream 
Of  Spring  returning  soon. 

Sopha  E.  HeV 
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Painted  Furniture 

By  Mary  H.  Northend 


A  PAINT  brush  Is  like  a  magic 
wand  in  these  days,  for  by  its 
sorcery  old  furniture,  long  ago 
discarded,  is  being  brought  forth  and 
renovated.  Plain,  or  otherwise  unat- 
tractive odd  pieces  are  being  transformed 
into  interesting  features,  while  novelties 
are  continually  being  designed,  many  of 
them  lending  unusual  charm  to  room 
furnishings. 

There  are  innumerable  ways  of  utilizing 
this  painted  furniture  to  give  the  neces- 
sary note  of  brightness  and  cheer  to  the 
home.  And  today  the  home  decorator 
has  an  infinite  variety  to  choose  from,  as 
well  as  a  wealth  of  material  to  inspire  her. 
A  few  pieces,  carefully  chosen  and  rightly 
decorated,  will  often  brighten  up  the  most 
dismal  room.  Dark,  rich  furniture  and 
hangings  are  wonderfully  brightened  by 
the  introduction  of  even  a  single  piece  in 
gay  colors.  It  is  certainly  no  longer  a 
difficult  matter  to  express  ourselves 
artistically  when  desirous  of  working  out 
cheerful,  dainty  furnishings  at  a  reason- 
able price.  If  the  decorating  is  well  done, 
it  is  not  only  interesting,  but  suitable  for 
both  summer  and  winter  homes,  and 
there  is  about  it  a  gay  vivacity  that  no 
other  furniture  possesses.  Xever  has 
there  been  a  time  when  interior  decoration 
received  so  much,  attention  as  at  present. 
Some  pieces  of  painted  furniture  at- 
tracting attention  are  known  as  "peas- 
ant" style,  designed  by  the  Italian, 
Dutch  and  Bavarian  peasants,  with 
whom  it  originated.  These  pieces  have 
a  distinct  charm,  as  they  differ  in  char- 
acter from  the  ordinary  type,  and  are 
easily  identified  by  their  original  coloring; 


for  solid  backgrounds  of  yellow,  bright 
blue  and  black  are  frequently  applied, 
brightened  by  the  line  and  floral  decora- 
tions in  contrasting  colors.  Their  appro- 
priateness for  rooms  where  light,  dainty 
furniture  Is  applicable  has  caused  an 
increase  in  price,  making  them  almost 
prohibitive,  but  prudent  housewives, 
realizing  this  fact,  are  searching  their 
attics  to  discover  old  bits,  which  may  have 
been  kept  for  association  sake,  but  which 
are   now   coming   into   their   own    again. 


DESK  DONE  IN  GRAY 
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These  scraped  and  redecorated  to  meet 
present-day  fads  are  renewing  their  life 
in  new  surroundings. 

Early  American  furniture  lends  itself 
to  this  type  more  readily  than  any  other, 
both  for  reproduction  and  renovating, 
for  here  solid  colors  are  generally  applied 
with  contrasting  motif  of  conventional 
flowers  in  garlands  and  borders.  Count- 
less and  bewildering  are  the  many  designs 
that  are  being  constantly  reproduced  by 
modern  artists.  Oftentimes  single  pieces 
may  be  obtained,  so  odd  in  construction 
that  they  mingle  consistently  with  the 
furnishing  of  even  a  conservative  room. 

One  of  the  great  delights  in  its  creation 
is  the  fact  that  the  idea,  and  not  the 
expense,  is  the  quality  that  counts  in 
estimating  values.  The  simplest  scheme 
successfully  executed  may  prove  to  be 
a    far    more     artistic    result    than    the 


most  elaborate  and  ornate  extravagance. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  procure,  from 
the  manufacturers,  unpainted  tables, 
chairs,  beds  or  any  other  cottage  furni- 
ture, which  may  be  decorated  and  painted 
at  home.  Purchase  simple  and  direct 
lines  and  remember  that  frequently  the 
most  artistic  results  are  worked  out  at 
small  cost.  One  vivid  line  of  light  or 
piece  of  gay  furniture  conveys  more 
meaning  than  if  the  bright  tone  was  used 
in  all  the  pieces,  and  by  brightening  up  a 
dark  room,  which  would  otherwise  be 
neutral  in  tone,  it  conveys  the  impression 
that  the  place  is  flooded  with  sunshine. 

The  color  selected  for  the  background 
should  be  soft  and  subdued,  so  as  to 
produce  a  restful  eifect.  The  paint 
should  be  well  flattened  to  produce  a  dead 
surface.  It  should  then  be  rubbed  well 
with  glass  paper,  and  dusted  thoroughly 


A  CHILD'S  SET  IN  GRAY,  WINDSOR  CHAIR  IN  BLACK  WITH  DECORATIONS 


PAINTED  FURNITURE 
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A  BED  PAINTED  GRAY  WITH  WHITE   DECORATIONS 


before  the  design  is  applied.  Trace  your 
pattern  with  chalk  of  a  contrasting  color, 
and  the  painting  is  then  worked  out  much 
as  you  would  design  on  canvas,  using 
turpentine  as  a  medium.  Flowers  lend 
themselves  most  attractively  to  this  work 
or  delicately  tinted  wreaths  In  plain 
colors  are  exquisite.  If  you  are  un- 
skilled in  painting,  It  might  be  stenciled 
successfully. 

Daintiness  must  be  the  theme  in  a 
young  girl's  room,  where  dark  furniture 
would  be  entirely  out  of  place.  For  the 
boudoir  of  more  mature  persons,  dark 
brown  with  flower  medallions  is  adaptable 
in  a  room  with  one-toned  walls.  The 
draperies  of  flow^ered  chintz  must  fit  into 
the  composition,  giving  a  snap  to  the 
finish. 

Matched  pieces  are  suitable,  either  In 
breakfast  or  bedroom  furnishings.  For 
the  latter,  w^hole  sets  are  most  frequently 


used;  but  these,  while  similar  in  treat- 
ment, should  show  different  decorations 
to  avoid  sameness. 

An  old  bedroom  set,  after  being  sand- 
papered dowm,  and  given  several  coatj 
of  flat  w^hlte  paint,  might  then  be  painted 
with  gay-colored  flowers.  It  is  necessary 
to  apply  a  coating  of  enamel  after  the 
flow'er  motifs  are  put  on,  to  give  it  a  per- 
manent and  lasting  finish.  A  whole  set. 
treated  in  this  manner.  Is  not  difficult  to 
do  and  produces  a  daintiness  so  fas- 
cinating in  a  bedroom.  This  may  be 
further  emphasized  by  selecting  a  block 
print  or  chintz  covering  for  the  bed  and 
using  simple  curtains  and  draperies  to 
match  at  the  windows. 

The  background  of  each  piece  should 
harmonize  wqth  the  wall  treatment  and 
draperies.  Black  and  white  is  always 
In  good  taste,  if  not  over-ornamented. 
There  Is  a  peculiar  charm  surrounding  a 
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OLD-FASHIOXED  CHAIRS,   REPAINTED 


room  of  this  nature,  raore  especially  if  the 
floor  covering  has  squares  of  black  and 
white,  thus  transforming  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  a  commonplace  room 
into  one  of  quaint  vitalizing  interest. 

Nothing  dark  or  somber  should  intrude 
in  the  small  world  of  gladness  —  the 
nurserv.     Delicate   tints   decorated   with 


whimsical  figures  are  more  appropriate 
than  gleaming  white.  In  no  part  of  the 
house  are  we  so  unlimited  as  here,  for 
diminutive  furniture  comes  in  so  many 
different  styles,  ranging  from  beds,  dress- 
ing tables,  chairs  —  to  playboxes,  chests 
and  blackboards,  each  one  suitable  for 
painting. 


A   WHOLE  SET  PAINTED  BLACK   W  LIT!  GILT  ORNAMENTATION 
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Dark  colors  are  usually  preferable  for 
the  other  rooms  of  the  house,  although  we 
frequently  find  light,  attractive  pieces 
used  in  the  sun  parlor  or  breakfast  room. 
The  decoration  must  blend  with  the  color 
note  of  the  furniture  and  with  so  many 
shades  to  choose  from  today  one  cannot 
go  far  astray  in  his  selection. 

Should  you  happen  to  have  an  old- 
fashioned  bureau  in  your  attic,  or  an  old 
footstool,  you  can  work  them  success- 
fully into  your  chamber  furnishings. 
First  rub  down  the  bureau  and  paint  the 
top,  sides  and  front  black,  leaving  a  wide 
border  around  the  front  panel.  This 
may  be  painted  either  green  or  yellow, 
according  to  the  color-scheme  of  your 
room,  and  by  using  a  bright  flower  for 
ornamentation    vou    will    secure    a    most 


unusual  piece  of  furniture  at  practically 
no  cost  whatever. 

In  these  days  of  sun-parlors  there  is  a 
new  demand  for  bright,  attractive  painted 
pieces,  which  combined  with  flower  effects 
give  a  gay,  irresistible  atmosphere.  In- 
formal painted  furniture  carries  with  it 
a  sensation  of  the  open.  Willow  and 
raffia  are  appropriate  and  the  roomy, 
luxurious  chairs  and  couches  are  most 
comfortable.  The  useful  tea-cart  is  now 
shown  in  vivid  colors  much  more  pic- 
turesque than  raffia  or  mahogany  ones. 

Be  careful  to  choose  the  right  place  for 
the  odd  pieces,  so  that  each  will  add  inter- 
est to  the  surroundings,  and  after  all 
home-decorated  furniture  will  give  you 
a  far  greater  satisfaction  than  any  you 
could  possibly  buy. 


Housekeepers'  Course  at  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College 

By  Stella  G.  Nash 


FIFTEEN  weeks  of  intensive  train- 
ing in  homemaking.  If  every 
bride  could  begin  her  round  of 
duties  in  the  new  home  with  that  sort  of 
preparation,  her  chances  for  a  happy 
married  life  would  be  considerably  greater. 

Because  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  believes  in  better  and  happier 
homes,  it  has  included,  in  its  curriculum, 
what  is  known  as  the  Housekeepers' 
Course.  This  is  a  fifteen  weeks'  course, 
and  it  is  offered  twice  a  year  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  semester.  Young  women 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  are  ad- 
mitted upon  presentation  of  common 
school  or  high  school  diploma.  Those 
over  21  may  enter  without  examination. 

The  twentieth  century  demands  of 
home  managers  an  understanding  of  the 
sanitary  requirements  of  the  home,  a 
knowledge  of  values,  absolute  and  rela- 
tive, of  the  articles  used  in  the  house, 
quick  attention  to  details,  good  judgment 
in  buying  and  so  forth,  and  the  purpose 


of  the  Housekeepers'  Course  is  to  furnish 
this  training. 

House  planning  and  furnishing,  work- 
ing equipment  and  its  arrangement, 
choice  of  clothing  and  making  of  gar- 
ments, planning  and  cooking  of  meals, 
cleaning,  laundering  and  buying,  all  are 
taught.  The  work  is  intensely  practical 
and  the  hundreds  of  young  women  who 
take  this  course  go  back  to  their  homes 
with  a  broader  view  of  life  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  manage  a  household  in 
such  a  way  that  the  entire  family  may 
receive  the  maximum  returns  in  health, 
earning  power  and  happiness,  from  the 
minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  labor. 

In  the  cookery  class  the  girls  are  taught 
how  to  prepare  and  cook  all  kinds  of  food, 
so  as  to  make  it  the  most  palatable  and 
nutritious.  The  principles  involved  in 
frying,  baking,  boiling  and  stewing  all  are 
made  clear.  There  are  lessons  in  cold- 
pack  canning,  both  in  the  hot-water  outfit 
and   the   pressure   cooker,   in   bread   and 
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cake  baking,  in  stove  management  and  in 
the  planning  and  serving  of  meals. 

A  breakfast  and  a  luncheon  are  pre- 
pared and  served  by  the  girls,  thus  teach- 
ing them  by  having  them  actually  do 
things  in  the  right  way.  The  cooking 
hours  one  day  are  devoted  to  learning 
camp  cookery.  The  girls  and  teacher 
take  a  hike  to  some  woodsy  place  and 
make  coffee  and  fry  bacon  and  eggs, 
after  learning  how  to  build  the  fire. 

There  is  also  a  meat  demonstration  for 
the  benefit  of  the  girls.  A  beef  is  cut  up 
to  show  the  various  cuts.  The  butcher 
points  out  the  uses  of  the  various  parts 
and  how  to  tell  good  cuts  from  bad,  which 
are  the  most  useful  and  so  on.  The  fact 
is  emphasized  that  one  reason  women  find 
meat  so  high  is  that  they  demand  the 
most  expensive  cuts  when  the  cheaper 
ones  can  be  prepared  so  they  are  just  as 
good. 

The  sewing  class  is  very  useful,  also. 
The  simple  stitches  in  sewing  are  reviewed 
first,  then  the  girls  make  undergarments, 


a  gingham  dress  and  a  woolen  dress  or 
skirt.  Practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  the 
sewing  machine,  and  the  adaptation  of 
commercial  patterns.  Suitable  materials 
and  trimmings  are  discussed  and  the 
various  ways  of  mending  taught.  It 
should  not  be  difficult  for  any  girl  to 
make  and  care  for  her  clothes  after  such  a 
course. 

Proper  lines  and  colors  for  dress  are 
discussed  in  the  class,  in  design  in  the 
home  and  in  clothing.  The  study  also 
includes  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
furniture,  the  selection  of  wall  paper  and 
rugs,  the  use  of  color  in  the  home  and  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  pictures. 

Then  there  is  a  course  in  practical 
housekeeping,  which  includes  a  study  of 
house  planSj  furnishing  and  equipment, 
the  cleaning  and  care  of  rooms,  laundering 
and  the  care  of  clothing,  the  planning  of 
expenditures,  buying  of  supplies  and 
keeping  of  accounts.  The  various  labor 
savers  on  the  market,  which  mean  so 
much  to  housewives,  are  discussed  thor- 
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oughly,  and  the  girls  are  taken  on  sight- 
seeing trips  to  the  various  electric  and 
hardware  stores  to  see  the  washing 
machines,  mangles,  dish-washing  machines 
and  so  forth,  actually  at  work. 

The  class  in  hygiene  is  one  of  the  most 
important  because  it  deals  with  the 
problem  of  health.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  prevention  and  control  of  disease 
through  personal  hygiene,  the  sanitary 
care  of  the  house  and  public  health  work. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  the  recogni- 
tion and  reporting  of  symptoms,  the 
practical  care  of  the  sick  and  the  giving 
of  first-aid  treatment  in  common  emer- 
gencies in  the  home.  Care  of  expectant 
mothers  and  their  babies,  and  the  means 


of  decreasing  the  spread  of  communicable 
diseases  are  taken  up. 

Of  course,  girls  who  can  spend  four 
years  at  the  college  are  advised  to  do  so, 
because  a  fifteen  weeks'  course  in  home- 
making  is  of  necessity  limited,  but  for 
young  women  who,  from  lack  of  time,  or 
for  any  reason,  cannot  take  an  extended 
course  the  Housekeepers'  Course  is  ideal. 
Besides  the  practical  training  received, 
the  girls  may  join  swimming  or  gym- 
nasium classes,  and  enter  into  the  college 
life  through  the  recreational  side.  There 
are  few  things  a  girl  can  do  in  fifteen  weeks 
that  would  be  more  worth  while,  and,  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing,  if  such  a  course  were 
ofi"ered  in  every  college. 


MichaeFs  Chunk 

By    Ladd  Plumley 


FOLKS  said  unpleasant  things  about 
"Mean  Michael,"  as  Michael 
Mason  was  called  when  his  ears 
were  not  near.  You  are  careful  what  you 
say  within  thirty  feet  of  the  man  who 
holds  a  mortgage  on  your  farm  or  who 
may  employ  you  on  his  telephone  pole 
contract. 

But  the  unpleasant  things  that  were 
said  did  get  to  the  ears 'of  Michael. 
There  are  always  tattlers,  and  then  a 
man  with  the  keen  mind  of  Michael 
knows  well  enough  what  his  neighbors 
think  of  him.  Did  his  reputation  for 
closeness  trouble  him.^  Very  little.  He 
knew  that  the  man  who  has  is  nearly 
always  envied  by  the  man  who  has  not. 
And  he  knew  hardly  one  of  the  mountain 
farmers  who  was,  as  he  would  have  put 
it,  "as  forehanded  as  a  barnyard  rooster." 
He,  himself,  had  inherited  nothing  but  a 
small  debt  from  the  uncle  who  had 
brought  him  up.  And  in  a  land  where 
toil  was  hard  and  plenty  and  money 
unusually  scarce  he  had  got  ahead,  owning 
three  hundred  acres  of  fair  land  and 
having  "tin-canned  a  chunk,"  as  he  said, 


of  something  over  sixty  thousand  in 
sound  securities,  besides  holding  what  he 
complained  of  as  "hard-grubbing  inter- 
est mortgages"  on  some  twenty  up- 
valley  farms. 

"How  did  I  tin-can  my  chunk,  Hart- 
ley.^" he  said  to  the  president  of  the 
Chatham  Center  Bank.  "Worked  from 
eighteen  till  twenty-two  in  Bill  Collins's 
saw  mill.  Lived  in  a  shack  'longside  the 
mill  and  saved  practically  all  of  my  wages. 
Then  Collins  died  and  I  bought  the  mill. 
Got  it  cheap  —  paid  cash  — ■  and  cash 
is  scarcer  up-valley  than  their  soggy 
buckwheat  cakes, —  a  heap  scarcer.  By 
the  way,  never  stinted  myself  on  good 
food  and  plenty  of  it.  In  my  'teens  was 
a  helper  to  the  colored  cook  of  a  lumber 
outfit.  He  taught  me  all  he  knew,  and 
what  that  blacky  didn't  know  about 
country  cooking  wouldn't  make  seasoning 
for  a  sparrow. 

"After  I  owned  the  mill,  there  wasn't 
no  trouble  about  tin-canning  the  chunk. 
Not  in  wads,  but  in  driblets.  Anybody 
can  do  it.  Jes'  planning  a  budget  and 
setting  right  on  It  till  she  hatched.     Folks 
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calls  me  'Mean  Michael,'  and  I'd  be  what 
I  hain't  —  a  fool,  if  I  didn't  know  what 
folks  say.  And  if  your  income's  one 
thousand  and  your  outgo's  five  hundred, 
there's  nothing  in  saving  the  five,  if  you 
tin-cans  it  in  good  stuff.  And  what  with 
taking  contracts  for  putting  up  cottages 
for  city  folk,  and  giving  a  dollar's  worth 
for  every  dollar  I  took,  and  what  with 
other  contracts,  the  pile  has  grown  to 
what  she  is  today." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
your  chunk?"  asked  Hartley.  "And 
you  said  your  visit  was  to  tell  me  and 
cash  in  on  some  of  your  securities." 

"As  you  know,  I  ain't  any  kin  'cept 
a  sister's  two  boys.  They're  doing  well, 
young  lawyers  out  in  Chicago.  They 
ain't  counting  on  my  chunk.  Good 
thing!  From  what  I've  seen  'twould  be 
a  fine  thing  if  most  never  counted  on 
inheriting  money.  It's  her  own  scratch- 
ing that  makes  a  hen  fat!  And  I've 
decided  to  do  what  most  people  would  say 
was  a  crazy  thing*.  I'm  going  to  start 
over  again.  Made  my  plans.  I'm  in 
good  health,  and  Doc  Minot  says  I'll 
probably  live  for  thirty  year.  The  way 
I  figures  it,  I  can  tin-can  another  chunk  by 
the  time  I'm  seventy.  What  I'll  do  with 
that  I'll  decide  later.  But  I've  decided 
what  I'll  do  with  what  I've  got  —  all  but 
a  nest  egg.  That's  my  farm  and  my 
store  over  to  Hemlock  Corners.  I'll  run 
the  store  myself  and  live  in  the  rooms  over 
the  store.  There'll  be  other  things  come 
right  along,  same  as  always." 

"But  your  present  chunk. ^" 

"It's  going  for  what  this,  my  back 
valley,  needs  most." 

"They  need  lots  of  things  —  a  hos- 
pital, for  one." 

"Yes,  they  need  a  hospital,  still  there's 
one  out  here  and  a  fair  one.  Most  gen- 
erally there's  no  trouble  'bout  getting 
them  as  needs  it  out  here.  No,  it  ain't  a 
hospital.  It's  more  fundamental  than 
a  hospital.  It's  something  that  will  save 
going  to  a  hospital." 

"Perhaps  a  home  for  the  aged  —  your 
county  house  isn't  the  best  ever." 


"It  ain't  the  best  ever,  but,  then,  it 
isn't  so  bad.  For  one  thing  the  food  is  a 
sight  better  than  most  the  food  our  up- 
valley  folks  get.  At  the  county  house 
we  employ  a  good  cook." 

"Any  of  your  folks  back  up-valley 
could  have  as  good  food  as  that  at  the 
county  house,  provided,  of  course,  your 
up-valley  housewives  were  decent  cooks." 

"  Which  most  of  'em  ain't." 

"That's  true  enough,"  agreed  Hartley. 

"When  I  tells  you  my  chunk  is  going 
for  a  school  of  cookery,  you'll  jes'  ha,  ha!" 
grinned  Michael.  "Got  the  land  and 
I've  got  an  architect  on  the  job.  She's 
to  be  a  stone  building  with  every  modern 
device.  The  ranges  will  use  wood,  though, 
'cause  that's  the  local  fuel.  There'll  be 
a  tuition  charge,  for  if  it  was  charity, 
folks  wouldn't  think  nothing  of  it.  I've 
talked  it  over  with  Doc  Minot.  He 
likes  the  idea  almost  as  much  as  I  do,  but 
I  can't  see  why,  for  it's  going  to  cut  down 
his  fees  most  awful  —  though  mostly  he 
doesn't  git  'em.  Take  Martha  Simmons's 
breed!  Them  gals  can't  cook  no  more 
than  Simmons  hiniself.  Simmons  has 
dyspepsia  so  bad  that  mostly  hie  can't  do 
a  decent  day's  work.  And  jes'  think  of 
those  boys  of  hissen!  Pulin'  scarecrows! 
Did  you  ever  take  a  meal  at  Simmons's?'* 

"No,  and  I  don't  want  to." 

"Hunks  of  blackened  meat,  fried  in 
rancid  grease;  potatoes  cut  in  chunks, 
soggy  and  half-raw;  sour  bread,  and  per- 
haps, to  top  ofi"  with,  an  apple  pie,  apples 
crunchy  and  an  under  crust  like  you 
could  use  for  a  stout  winter  shirt.  That's 
a  Simmons's  dinner.  Pretty  much  the 
same  all  abouts  up-valley,  and  way  over 
to  the  Rondout.  And  course  folks'll  say 
things  'bout  me  and  my  school.  I'm 
prepared  for  that.  But  there.'s  going  to 
be  prizes  for  the  cooking  school  gals,  and 
that'll  draw  'em  like  cheese  draws  mice."^ 

"How  much  will  your  cooking  school 
cost?"  chuckled  Hartley.  He  knew  that 
Michael  was  eccentric,  but  he  had  been 
little  prepared  for  the  scheme  that  had 
been  stated. 

"Take   pretty  much   all   my  pile,   but 
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the  store  and  farm.  Building  will  cost 
a  heap,  what  with  ranges  and  all  the  rest. 
As  I  contract  this  time  for  myself,  I  git 
the  building  at  bottom  price.  Then 
there's  an  endowment.  It's  to  bring  an 
income  of  about  three  thousand,  and  the 
school'U  need  every  cent.  Went  up  to 
Boston  and  found  jes'  what  I  want  in  the 
way  of  an  instructor.  There  will  be  no 
comeback  on  her  cooking.  Then  she's  a 
good-looker  and  a  good  dresser.  That's 
important  to  draw  the  gals.  She'll  get 
a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  and  live  in  the 
school.  She's  found  a  helper.  Her  wages 
are  forty  a  month." 

"When  you  began  to  tell  me  your  plans, 
I  thought  that  they  were,  as  you  sug- 
gested, crazy,"  commented  Hartley. 
"But  as  you've  gone  on  I've  changed  my 
opinion.  I  really  think  that  in  starting 
over  once  more  you're  likely  to  have  as 
interesting  a  career  as  you've  had  in 
making  your  present  pile.  As  to  your 
school  of  cookery,  it  will  be  the  best 
thing  for  your  up-yalley  folks  that  could 
be  thought  of.  Then  there's  another 
thing—" 

"You  mean  I'll  have  the  fun  of  seeing 
how  my  school  pans  out." 

"Yes,"  replied  Hartley.  "It's  a  wise 
man  who  puts  his  philanthropy  into 
operation  himself." 

A  year  later  the  school  of  cookery  had 
been  in  operation  for  some  months.  At 
first,  it  was  not  a  popular  thing,  indeed  it 
was  looked  upon  just  as  Michael  sup- 
posed it  would  be  —  a  "crazy"  under- 
taking. But  after  many  of  the  farmers 
had'  been  induced  to  sample  the  food 
prepared  at  the  school,  and  some  of  them 
had  been  guests  at  a  dinner,  on  a  Satur- 


day night  at  the  store  in  the  upper  valley, 
one  of  them  said,  "Say  Hiram,  did 
Mrs.  Bentley  at  the  cooking  school  give 
you  a  helping  of  mince  pie  with  your 
dinner.^  When  I  told  at  home  "bout  that 
pie  my  eldest  got  the  hunch  to  begin 
right  off  at  the  school.  Only  three  after- 
noons a  week,  anyhow!  At  ourn  house 
we've  decided  that  there's  a  mighty  big 
difference  in  the  way  things  are  cooked. 
Then  Sal's  going  in  for  one  of  them  prizes 
—  ten  plunks  for  the  best  biscuit.  We 
had  some  of  hern  at  supper.  And  I  don't 
know  how  the  rest  of  you  fellers  feels 
'bout  Michael's  school,  but  here's  my 
hat  off  to  him.  Guess  till  lately  we 
ain't  ever  had  the  right  hunch  'bout 
Michael.  It's  going  to  be  an  almighty 
wonderful  thing  for  this  valley  what 
we've  always  called  Michael's  meanness. 
You,  Simmons,  what  do  you  say.^  Your 
Sara  was  one  of  the  first  to  begin  lessons 
at  the  school." 

"She  been  doing  the  cooking  for  two 
month,"  replied  Simmons.  "And  for 
the  whole  of  a  month  I  ain't  taken  one 
drop  of  my  dyspepsia  cure.  Doc  Minot 
says  I'm  a  new  man.  Same  with  Sammy, 
same  with  Everett,  same  with  all  of  us! 
Till  the  cooking  school  come  along,  at 
ourn  house,  we  ain't  had  no  reason  to  give 
thanks  with  our  victuals.  And  if  any- 
body doubts  what  the  cooking  school  is 
doing  for  us,  I  invites  him  to  come  over 
and  eat  with  us.  This  town  went  probish 
long  before  the  country  went  probish. 
And  we,  hereabouts,  knows  'twas  a  mighty 
good  thing.  But  it's  my  idee  Michael 
Mason's  cooking  school  is  going  to  do 
'most  as  much  for  the  valley  as  probish 
did." 


When  February  days  draw  near, 
Fair  Cupid  gaily  doth  appear, 
And,  mixing  his  ambrosial  nectar 
Prepares  both  maid  and  youth  to  hector 
With  his  enchanted,  magic  dart  — 
Within  the  limits  of  his  art. 


Cupid 


He  hides  within  each  valentine 

A  wish  for  joyousness  divine, 

A  hope  of  future  happiness, 

A  prayer  that  love  may  ever  bless 

The  giver  and  recipient. 

And  signs  —  "With  love  and  best  intent, 

(From  one  whom  you  may  deem  quite  stupid 

Just  plain,  well-meaning  little  CUPip.)" 

Caroline  E.  Sumner. 


The  Harding  House 

By  Ruth  Fargo 


(There  is  always  a  Harding  House  some\^here 
down  the  ribboning  load — maybe  there's  one 
waiting  for  you.     With  a  neighbor  like  Mommie.) 


S' 


OMEBODY'S  moved  into  th'  ol' 
Harding  house,"  announced  Pa 
at  supper  time. 

"Moved  into  the  old  Harding  house!" 
echoed  Mommie,  dropping  her  napkin. 
"  Pa  Hollister,  you  don't  say  so !  Why  — 
that  house  ain't  been  lived  in  this  seven- 
eight  year.  Why  — ■  why,  they  do  say 
It's  — ■  haunted,  though  I'm  not  believing 
a  word  of  it,  they  do  say  so.  You  know 
they  do.  Pa." 

The  elderly  man  nodded.  He  glanced 
quizzically  across  at  the  plump,  eager 
little  woman  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
After  thirty  years  of  wedded  life  together 
Mommie  still  amused  him;  she  always 
^'played  up"  with  such  frank  naivete  to 
any  remark  he  made.  He  loved  to  watch 
her  dimple  come  and  go;  he  loved  the 
healthy  flush  on  her  cheek  —  it  made  him 
think  of  autumn  apples;  he  loved  the 
frost  on  her  temples  that  had  gathered 
there,  he  told  her  once,  to  match  his 
own.     But  he  merely  remarked: 

"  'They'  say  a  lot  o'  fool  things.  What 
you  repeatin'  'em  for,  Mommie.?  You 
really  ort'  to  know  better."  Pa  buttered 
a  biscuit  that  his  words,  with  the  butter, 
might  soak  in.  Mommie  waited.  She 
sipped  her  tea  calmly.  "That  house 
ain't  any  more  haunted  than  this  one  is," 
asserted  Pa.  "Any  house  is  haunted  — 
if  it  gets  rats  in  it.  If  it's  give  over  to 
rats.  If  nobody  lives  there,  and  the 
shutters  are  let  bang  in  every  breeze  as 
comes  along.  Any  house  as  gets  as  run 
down  as  the  Harding  house  'ud  be 
haunted,  it  couldn't  be  no  other  way, 
ramshackley  old  shell  —  that's  all  'tis! 
I  dunno  what  anybody  wants  to  live  in  it 
for.     I  dunno."  '    s^* 

"There  ain't  houses  enough,  Pa;    not 
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enough  for  folks  to  live  in.  Not  as 
many  houses  as  folks  to  put  in  'em.  I 
heard  Frank  Colby  talkin'  about  it  last 
time  I  was  in  town.  He  said  it  was  an 
awful  shame,  an'  that  any  ol'  shack 
would  rent  for  four  times  what  it  was 
wuth.  And  buildin'  materials  bi-planin' 
every  day,  he  said.  I  set  there  and 
listened,  waitin'  for  you  to  come  by  after 
me.  Pa.  I'd  got  all  my  shopping  done. 
And  listening  to  Colby  talk,  I  was 
mighty  glad  we  had  a  home  of  our  own, 
warm  and  with  a  good  roof,  and  the 
mortgage  all  paid.  Listenin'  to  him.  Pa, 
I  said  you  and  me  had  a  lot  to  be  thankful 
for  yet.     Of  course  — " 

Mommie  paused,  glanced  contentedly 
about  the  room  where  they  sat,  and  if 
there  was  anything  for, which  she  did  not 
feel  thankful,  she  forgot  it  in  a  glow  of 
housewifely  pride,  as  her  glance  rested  on 
the  freshly-ironed  curtains  that  fluttered 
before  the  open  window.  They  were 
simple  muslin  curtains  and  ruffled  at  the 
edge.  Mommie  had  copied  them  from  a 
picture  in  a  magazine.  They  had  always 
given  her  a  maximum  amount  of  satis- 
faction, perhaps  because  they  were  simple. 
Simple  things  have  the  homely  knack  of 
doing  just  that. 

"Who'd  you  say  it  was  as  had  moved 
into  the  Harding  house,  Pa.^"'  she 
queried  after  a  meditative  moment.    ' 

"I  didn't  say,"  rejoined  the  man, 
teasingly.     "I  dunno." 

"Now,  why  didn't  you  ask.?"  fretted 
Mommie. 

"Why,  now,  come  to  think  of  it,  I 
reckon  I  was  too  busy,"  suggested  Pa. 
"You  see  when  I  come  by,  Mommie,  they 
was  jes'  movin'  In.  It  looked  to  me  like 
they  needed  help  'bout  as  bad  as  the 
canary  the  cat  caught.  So  I  lit  in  and 
lifted.  Mebby  he  did  say  who  he  was, 
but  I  can't  seem  to  remember.     But  she 
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taught  school  over  in  the  next  district  last 
summer;  and  he  is  workin'  now  in  Stacy's 
hardware  store.  He  cal'lates  to  go  back 
an'  forth  on  his  wheel,  an'  I  guess  he  can. 
It  ain't  fer,  and  the  road's  pretty  good." 

''Oh,"  said  Mommie;    ''oh!" 
'  "Know  'em.^"  asked  Pa  curiously. 

"Why  —  yes-ss,"  meditated  Mommie. 
"Why,  yes,  I  guess  I  do.  She's  got  red 
hair,  curly  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and 
complexion  like  a  peach  and  real  young  — 
not  more'n  twenty-five — " 

Pa  nodded. 

"Anyway,  she's  got  red  hair,"  he  said. 
"I  noticed  that  much.  I  ain't  so  keen 
about  spotting  eyes  and  complexion  an' 
—  Oh,  they're  young,  real  pert  lookin' 
couple,  I'd  say." 

"It's  them,"  said  Mommie.  "Bob 
Erickson  and  his  wife  —  she  was  Mamie 
Merton.  She's  been  teaching  Lucy's 
Sunday  School  class  of  late.  Why,  I 
feel  like  I  almost  knew  Mamie.  I  heard 
they  were  hunting  a  house,  cause  the  one 
I  they  lived  in  had  been  sold  over  their 
heads.  But  I  didn't  s'pose  they'd  come 
out  country  after  it.  I'm  going  right 
down  after  supper  and  take  Mis'  Erickson 
a  jar  of  home-made  yeast." 

Which  is  what  Mommie  did. 

And  before  she  left  she  had  learned  a 
good  many  things  about  her  new  neigh- 
bor. She  learned  that  Bob  Erickson  had 
bought,  rather  than  rented,  and  that  he 
was  not  sorry;  that  both  parties  to  the 
deal  regarded  it  a  bargain;  that  Mamie 
Erickson's  heart  yearned  over  the  shabby 
house  like  a  little  girl's  over  her  very  own 
battered  rag  doll;  that  the  young  couple 
intended  to  make  it  their  real  home,  and 
had  already  picked  out  a  place  for  the 
strawberry  bed  and  the  raspberry  vines; 
that  an  old  hen  clucked  vigorously  to  her 
offspring  while  exploring  the  strange 
corners  of  an  impromptu  coop;  and  that 
the  young  people  had  eaten  a  picnic 
supper  with  hot  toasted  sandwiches, 
made  possible  by  the  big,  old-fashioned, 
perfectly  good  fireplace. 

"And  to  think,  Mrs.  HoUister,  we  never 
would    have    dreamed    of    doing    it  —  it 


would  never  have  occurred  to  us  — 
except  that  we  couldn't  find  a  single 
house  to  rent,  only  some  that  were  too 
awful  for  anything,"  exulted  Bob  Erick- 
son's young  wife.  "We'd  gone  house- 
hunting till  we  were  positively  sick  — 
and  that  discouraged!  —  and  all  the 
time  a  dear  little  place  like  this  was  just 
waiting  for  us  to  pick  it  up.  We  can 
almost  pay  for  it  with  saved  rent  —  and 
we'll  have  something  of  our  very  own. 
Something  of  our  very  own!" 

The  young  voice  carried  the  lilting 
sweetness  of  a  nesting  bird.  It  was  so 
happy  and  young  .and  free. 

"You  will  that,"  assented  Mommie. 
"Course  you'll  save  rent,  but  even  if  you 
didn't,  there's  the  satisfaction  of  having 
a  place  of  your  own.  That's  a  good  deaL 
Young  folk  do  best  with  a  place  of  their 
own.  My  grandfather  used  to  say,  'A 
rollin'  stun  (stone)  gathers  no  moss.'  I 
guess  it's  so.     Pretty  much  so." 

The  younger  woman  laughed  and 
pushed  up  a  wisp  of  blowing  hair. 

"Well,  to  begin  with,  I'm  going  t(^ 
gather  wild  blackberries,"  she  said.  "1 
notice  there's  quite  a  few  ripe  in  the  old 
pasture  back  of  the  house.  Wa  going 
to  can  every  extra  one  I  can  get  for 
winter." 

"  Dry  some  of  them,"  advised  Mommie. 
"They're  better'n  raisins,  some  say." 
She  paused,  considered  a  moment,  then: 

"It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idee  to  tack  up 
TRESPASS  notice." 

"Why-ee.?  Nobody'd  come  —  right 
here  —  so  close  to  the  house — "  won- 
dered the  younger  woman,  hesitatingly. 

"I  dunno.  Maybe;  maybe  not.  I 
dunno  —  but  I  wouldn't  right  risk  it. 
You've  bought  the  place  and  the  pasture 
berries  are  yourn,  by  rights." 

"But—" 

"Oh,  folks  don't  really  'tend  to  take 
what  don't  b'long  to  'em,"  calmly  con- 
tinued Mommie,  "but,  for  some  years 
past,  they  been  used  to  comin'  out  to  that 
pasture,  seeing  it  sort  o'  belonged  to 
nobody,  nobody  livin'  in  the  house,  and 
pick     every     berry     in     sight.     They've 
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kind  of  got  the  habit.  And  habits,  even 
berry-takin'  habits,  are  hard  to  break 
off." 

Mommie's  eyes  twinkled. 

"I'd  better  speak'to  Bob,"  capitulated 
Bob's  wife;  "I  really  wouldn't  want  just 
anybody  and  everybody  to  camp  in  our 
pasture  berry  patch  —  the  berry  patch 
we've  bought  and  paid  for."  She  laughed 
lightly 

"I  'member  once,  when  I  was  a  little 
girl,"  said  the  older  woman,  "my  mother 
let  me  go  campin'  with  some  neighbors 
who  took  fruit  jars  and  traveled  two  days 
off  from  the  town  where  we  lived,  up  into 
the  mountains,  to  get  wild  -blackberries. 
We  camped  the  second  night  by  a  little 
mountain  creek,  edging  a  slashed  pasture. 
We  hadn't  passed  a  house  in  the  last 
five  miles,  and  it  seemed  to  my  young 
imagination  that  we  were  clear  beyond 
the  limits  of  anything  that  could  belong 
to  anybody.  Though  I  'member  there 
was  a  rough  log  house  the  other  side  of 
the  slashed  hillside  pasture,  down  in  kind 
of  a  hollow.  I  remember  wondering  if  all 
the  little  children  I  saw  thereabouts 
belonged  In  that  one  house.  I  guess  they 
did.  But  as  I  started  to  say,  early  the 
next  mornin'  all  we  camp  folk  took  our 
buckets  and  went  into  the  slashing  after 
wild  berries.  They  were  thick.  Not  real 
ripe,  but  full  grown  and  red  as  cherries, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  black  ones.  I 
remember  the  woman  said,  our  neighbor 
it  was,  'Pick  all  the  red  ones  —  they'll 
jell  nice,  and  carry  better  than  the  dead 
ripe  ones.     Pick  both  red  and  black.'  " 

"And  the  people — ^  who  lived  in  the 
house  — ■  the  other  side  of  the  slashed  hill 
pasture — ■?"  questioned  the  younger 
woman. 

"Yes,"  nodded  Mommle.  "The  land 
was  theirs.  We  were  trespassers.  We 
were  takin'  what  did  not  belong  to  us  — 
jes'  plain  stealin',  though  we'd  never 
thought  it  through  like  that,  and  never 
meant  no  harm  at  all.  But  'long  'bout 
ten  o'clock,  I  'member,  the  man  from  that 
little  house  cum  up.  And  he  talked 
plain.     I  can't  blame  him  to  this   day. 


But  I  was  sort  o'  scared  then.  He  said 
they,  his  women  folk,  was  plannin'  to  pick 
the  berries  nex'  day.  That  he  was  tired 
bein'  imposed  on  by  every  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  that  thought  'cause  berries 
were  wild  berries  they  could  pick  every 
one  in  sight,  no  matter  whose  land  th^ 
grew  on.  And  he  said  a  lot  more,  I 
'member.  No,  we  didn't  stay.  We  went 
back  to  our  camp  and  packed  up  and 
went  away.  But  I've  never  forgotten. 
I've  always  been  careful  not  to  take 
without  leave.  And  nut  trees.  People 
are  jes'  as  bad  about  takin'  nuts  as 
berries,  come  right  up  to  a  body's  back 
yard,  seems  like,  after  'em.  No,  it 
ain't  meanness  —  it's  jes'  thoughtlessness. 
They  jes'  need  to  have  attention  called 
to  the  fact  that  cause  a  thing  is  out  coun- 
try isn't  any  sign  it  don't  belong  to  some- 
body. It's  education  they  need,  the 
thoughtless  folk.  And  TRESPASS  no- 
tices is  one  way  to  educate." 

Mommle  chuckled,  a  little  soft,  throaty 
sound,  as  she  rose  to  go.  "We  don't  get 
all  our  schoolin'  in  school,"  she  added 
whimsically.  And  then:  "I'm  right 
glad  you  couldn't  find  a  house  in  town. 
I'm  right  glad  you  are  to  be  neighbors; 
I've  always  wanted  som'un  to  buy  the 
Harding  house." 

But  back  at  home  Mommle  announced 
to  her  reading  spouse: 

"They  ain't  any  more  afeared  o' 
ha'nts  than  you  are.  He  said  they'd 
get  a  rat  trap,  an'  she  said  by  the  end  of  a 
week  a  ghost  wouldn't  know  the  place  — 
they've  planned  a  sight  o'  improvements, 
Pa.  She  said  a  ghost  'ud  think  it  had 
got  into  the  wrong  pew,  and  leave  forth- 
with. Then  they  both  laughed.  They're 
such  happy  young  folks.  Pa,  I'm  right 
glad  —  mebby  I  ortn't  say  it  —  but  I 
can't  help  bein'  glad  they  couldn't  find 
a  house  in  town.  It  sort  o'  driv'  'em  to 
do  what  they  done." 

"Well,"  opined  Pa,  calmly  refolding 
his  newspaper,  "if  a  body  can't  do  one 
way  they  c'n  do  another.  I've  alius 
held  —  there's  more'n  one  way  —  to  skin 
a  cat." 


''A  Golden  Possibility*' 

By  Annie  Jeanne  Dodge 


WE  built  our  home  on  a  corner 
stone  of  three  words,  practica- 
bleness,  comfort  and  harmony. 
These  words  signify  the  three  states  — • 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  —  in  which 
we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.  If 
practical  and  convenient,  comfort  fol- 
lows; if  comfortable,  mental  and  spiritual 
uplift  results. 

My  dream  was  a  "yellow"  one.  I 
must  have  been  born  dreaming  it,  for  I 
never  knew  the  time  when  it  was  not  a 
conscious  thing:  My  sub-dream,  a  com- 
bination of  earth  and  heaven. 

A  general  view  of  the  house,  as  one 
approaches,  smiles  a  welcome.  It  is  alive 
and  sparkling  with  many  windows  on 
every  side.  The  sleeping  porches  and 
verandas,  or  "lanai's,"  as  the  Hawaiians 
call  their  outside  visiting  rooms,  do  not 
darken  the  interiors. 

The  basement  and  garage  arrangements 
were  supervised  by  the  ''superior"  sex, 
and  we  knew  that  all  vital  parts  would 
function  correctly,  making  it  possible  for 
the  super-structure,  which  was  of  our 
weaker  contriving,  to  proudly  lift  its 
gables  to  the  skies.  Please  step  inside. 
You  are  assured  a  welcome  by  the  word 
in  the  tiled  floor  of  the  vestibule.  Be 
not  startled  as  you  raise  your  eyes  and 
behold  the  blaze  of  yellow  which  pre- 
dominates, not  modestly,  but  fiercely  and 
obtrusively,  for  that  is  my  intention. 
I  aim  at  counterfeiting  perpetual  sun- 
shine, as  it  filters  down  through  autumn 
forest  leaves  on  brown  and  .leafy  mould 
beneath.  All  the  inside  finish  or  "trims" 
of  southern  pine  is  stained  soft  dull  greens 
and  browns.  No  varnished  hard,  woods 
appear  in  any  part,  thus  keeping  down  the 
expense  of  building.  A  chromatic  scale 
of  yellow,  gold,  deep  orange  to  Vandyke 
browns  figures  in  the  wall  decorations, 
hangings,  over-stuffed  pieces,  rugs,  cush- 


ions,and  lamp  shades.  The  large  living 
room,  with  three  sides  exposed,  beguiles 
and  deceives.  You  are  not  in  the  open, 
you  are  under  roof  made  by  man.  Here 
the  white  and  gold  ceilings  and  large 
spaces  of  window  light  throw  a  glamour 
of  sunshine  even  on  darkest  days. 

The  wood  browns,  bronze  and  olive 
furnishings  mingle  their  esthetic  values 
with  a  few  dull  blue  receptacles,  filled 
with  white  and  yellow  daisies. 

Here,  where  ,  human  interests  and 
human  influences  center,  we  bring  our 
traveling  library,  a  rolling  tea-table, 
holding  our  favorite  books  and  maga- 
zines —  and  here  — 

"Our  spirits  own  thy  sweet  control, 
a  calm  and  beauty  fill  the  soul,"  oh, 
golden  dream  of  mine ! 

The  dining  room  Is  glimpsed  at  the 
rear  of  the  living  room  and  repeats,  in  a 
more  quiet  and  austere  fashion,  the  color 
scheme  of  the  "soul"  room.  The  same 
wood  finish  in  dull  olives  gives  the  grain 
of  pine  many  beautiful  shades.  Golden 
yellow  hangings,  brown  rugs,  mirror  wall 
panels,  with  cut  glass  electric  fixtures. 
The  dining  "set"  matches  the  wood 
trims.  We  departed  from  the  ordinary 
long  dining  table  and  substituted  three 
small  round  ones,  so  that  conversation 
can  be  carried  on  between  "folks"  with- 
out the  length  of  a  long  table  between. 
This  arrangement  admits  of  many  varia- 
tions, of  course. 

The  kitchen  opens  directly  from  the 
dining  room,  thus  saving  steps  and 
temper.  It  has  space,  light  in  plenty, 
two  wicker  chairs,  a  broad  window  ledge, 
with  shelves  for  books  from  which  I  can 
snatch  a  line  while  waiting  for  a  tardy 
dinner  to  cook,  and  a  tardy  "diner"  to 
arrive.  The  room  is  in  cream,  of  course, 
for   I   mean   the   kitchen   shall   have   its 
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atmosphere  of  charm  and  refinement  also. 
All  corners  are  round,  so  that  no  dirt  nor 
microbes  can  accumulate. 

Are  you  getting  tired  of  gold  and 
yellows?  If  so,  you  will  be  refreshed  by 
the  different  colors  that  greet  you  from 
the  sleeping  rooms,  where  each  mepiber 
of  the  family  follows  his  own  fancy. 
"Sweet  sixteen"  has  her  room  in  peach- 
pink,  with  a  note  of  robin-egg  blue  and 
black  for  distinction.  The  "old  maid" 
distinguished  herself  by  a  scheme  of  pure 
white,  she  "so  hated  Mother's  yellows." 
I  smiled  when  I  saw  her  rug,  which  was  a 
hit-and-miss,  in  all  the  colors  of  Joseph's 
coat.  All  the  dressers  and  drawer  spaces 
are  built  in,  and  so  do  not  have  to  be 
moved  back  and  forth  and  in  and  out  or 
changed  about.  The  doors  have  mirror 
panels,  a  large  clothes  closet  in  each  room, 
a  built-in  shoe  box,  which  serves  for  a  low 
seat  in  dressing  the  feet.  Every  room 
has  its  own  writing  table  built  where  the 
light  is  best.  This  makes  for  compactness 
and  room  space.  My  own  room  is 
rather  old  fashioned,  as  Mother's  room 
is  pretty  sure  to  be,  but  it  pleases  me,  for 
here  I  get  away  from  frivolous  worries 
and  acquire  a  "peace  that  passeth  under- 
standing."    The  room  Is  a  symphony  of 


violets  and  purples,  these  colors  being 
complementary  to  yellows.  Rugs,  deep 
purple,  with  lighter  tones  In  walls  and 
hangings  and  upholstering.  A  generous 
fireplace,  with  over-mantel,  gives  me 
pleasure  in  looking  Into  faces  of  far  away 
friends,  for  here  I  keep  my  photos  and 
gift  pictures,  with  many  Wallace  Nutting 
prints  on  the  walls.  My  very  own  books 
on  a  rolling  table,  the  necessary  twin 
beds,  deep,  comfy  davenport,  and  small, 
low  chairs,  complete  the  room. 

The  extreme  end  of  the  upper  hall 
widens  Into  a  room  20  x  20,  and  Is  our 
"art"  gallery.  This  has  daylight  from 
a  dome-shaped  skylight.  All  pictures  of 
value  are  hung,  each  with  Its  own  over- 
lighting,  and  in  box  frames.  No  scat- 
tered works  of  (doubtful)  art  are  hung  In 
other  parts  of  the  house.  Here,  too.  Is 
the  library  proper,  the  books  housed  In 
low  shelves.  The  small  wall  spaces  of 
pine  are  simply  stained.  Many  easy 
chairs,  a  large  writing  desk,  a  comfortable 
divan,  or  sleepy  hollow,  and  the  room  is 
ready  always  with  a  welcome. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  halls,  bath- 
rooms or  pantries,  because  It  follows  they 
are  right  and  convenient  and  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  "my  golden  possibility." 


Efficient  Spending 

By  Clarence  E.  Flynn 


IN  the  common  struggle  to  get  on 
many  of  us  devote  our  attention  too 
exclusively  to  the  matter  of  earning 
money.  We  assume  that  the  question 
of  wealth  Is  wholly  one  of  income  and 
that  having  Is  altogether  a  matter  of 
getting.  Such  Is  not  the  case.  Effi- 
cient spending  Is  quite  as  Important  a 
consideration  as  is  efficient  earning.  The 
question  as  to  whether  one  can  succeed 
depends  not  only  on  whether  he  can  get 
and  keep  money.  It  also  depends  on 
whether  he  can  accomplish  the  most  with 
It   after   he   gets   It.     The   usefulness   of 


money  Is  a  matter  of  getting  a  hundred 
cents  of  value  from  each  dollar.  Be- 
tween the  hoarding  of  money,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  reckless  habits  of  the 
spendthrift,  on  the  other,  lies  this  golden 
mean.  Three  general  principles  relate 
to  efficient  spending. 

The  first  Is  the  Importance  of  buying 
only  what  one  really  needs.  A  great 
many  people  are  kept  poor  because  they 
buy  what  they  do  not  need  enough  to 
warrant  its  purchase.  Non-essential  in- 
dustries are  permitted  to  sap  the  labor 
and   support  which   rightfully  belong  to 
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more  Important  things  because  of  this 
popular  willingness  to  spend  good  money 
for  that  which  can  bring  no  real  equiva- 
lent In  value. 

Many  needs  are  Imagined,  or  assumed. 
They  have  their  origin,  not  in  any  fact 
of  necessity,  but  In  the  fever  of  a  mind 
wrought  up  by  envy  or  desire,  until  its 
possessor  has  joined  in  the  general  chase 
after  that  which  Is  not  bread.  The 
chronic  invalid  of  yesterday  got  a  new 
disease  each  time  she  read  over  the  list 
of  symptoms  in  a  patent  medicine  pam- 
phlet. The  spendthrift  of  today  thinks 
of  some  new  luxury  to  covet  with  each 
glance  at  a  tastefully-decorated  window, 
or  an  artfully-drawn  picture. 

We  must  learn  to  let  reason  and  not 
desire  rule  In  these  matters.  Reason  Is 
sometimes  a  little  forbidding,  It  Is  true, 
but  we  frequently  need  the  touch  of  a 
restraining  hand  in  the  matter  of  spend- 
ing. Unchecked  desire  would  soon  make 
paupers  of  us  all. 

The  standard  of  living  rises  or  falls 
according  as  desire  Is,  or  Is  not,  stimu- 
lated. If  it  were  gauged  to  necessity, 
there  would  be  little  variation.  Necessity 
is  a  well-established  thing,  and,  therefore, 
practically  constant.  The  scale  of  expen- 
diture varies  with  the  human  desire  for 
luxury  and  the  human  ability  to  obtain  it. 

The  measure  of  real  necessity  is  sur- 
prisingly small.  When  one  finds  the 
medium  ground  between  profligacy  and 
stinginess  he  will  realize  that  he  can  live 
there,  even  though  his  income  may  be 
moderate.  Greater  moderation  in  many 
things  would  leave  us  a  healthier  and 
happier  race,  to  say  nothing  of  what  it 
would  do  for  our  bank  accounts.  Cer- 
tainly, before  buying  a  thin  one  should 
honestly  ask  himself  whethor  he  needs 
It.  He  should,  likewise,  give  himself  an 
honest  answer. 

The  second  principle  of  efBcient  spend- 
ing is  that  when  one  has  honestly  decided 
that  he  needs  a  thing  he  should  buy  the 
best  he  can  get.  If  one  buys  at  all,  it 
pays  to  search  the  market  for  an  article 
of  high    quality.     Moreover,  he   is  very 


apt  not  to  find  an  article  of  high  grade 
unless  he  does  search  the  market  rather 
carefully. 

The  purchase  of  a  cheap  grade  of  goods, 
'for  any  serious  use.  Is  very  poor  economy. 
Such  goods  soon  give  way,  and  the  service 
they  render,  while  they  do  last,  is  not 
satisfactory.  To  obtain  a  given  amount 
of  service  one  will  spend  more  money  on 
articles  of  cheap  grade  than  upon  those 
that  are  better.  The  obtaining  of  the 
same  amount  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
from  the  use  of  a  cheap  thing  and  a  good 
one  Is  an  impossibility. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the 
market  must  be  supplied  with  quantities 
of  shoddy  goods  for  the  sake  of  people 
who  have  less  money  to  spend.  The 
very  fact  that  one  does  have  less  money 
to  spend  Is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
he  cannot  afford  to  waste  it  on  inferior 
things.  If  all  except  a  really  worthy  and 
dependable  grade  of  goods  were  removed 
from  the  market  today,  purchasers,  both 
rich  and  poor,  would  be  the  gainers. 

The  selection  of  a  high  grade  of  prod- 
ucts calls  for  some  ability  and  skill  in 
making  a  choice.  It  calls  for  no  more, 
however,  than  every  person  should  pos- 
sess. The  average  citizen  should  train 
himself  to  be  something  of  a  judge  of 
materials.  Such  ability  will  be  of  real 
service  almost  constantly  In  the  task  of 
living.  One  of  the  first  things  he  Is  apt 
to  learn  is  the  fact  that  the  showiest 
articles  are  seldom  the  best.  A  certain 
camouflage  of  outward  appearance  is 
otten  put  on  a  thing  to  hide  its  real 
defects.  Quality  does  not  have  to  be 
painted  up  to  show  It  off.  It  proclaims 
Itself.  The  purchaser  must  learn  to  see 
through  the  outward  appearance  and 
judge  a  thing  on  Its  merits. 

The  third  principle  of  efficient  spending 
follows  In  logical  order.  It  is  that,  having 
decided  to  buy  a  thing  and  having  bought 
the  best,  one  should  use  It  until  he  has 
gotten  from  it  the  utmost  service  of 
which  it  is  capable. 

A  certain  antiquated  notion  of  economy 
was    that   when    things    were    purchased 
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they  should  be  put  away  and  saved.  The 
more  valuable  an  article  was,  the  more 
scrupulously  it  was  kept.  Good  clothes 
were  bought  and  hung  away  to  be  eaten 
by  the  moths  instead  of  rendering  their 
owners  the  service  for  which  they  were 
intended.  Valuable  articles  were  always 
rusting  out  and  rotting  out  in  the  name  of 
economy. 

The  fact  is  that  disuse  is  bad  for  any- 
thing. Unused,  a  piece  of  machinery  will 
soon  become  incapable  of  use.  The 
worst  thing  that  can  be  done  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  is  to  fold  it  away  and  leave 
it  alone.  Service  is  the  mission  and  the 
means  to  health  of  anything  from  a  table 
fork  to  the  biceps  muscle.  This  is  the 
thing  an  article  is  built  for.  Nothing 
save  its  possibilities  for  usefulness  justi- 
fies the  spending  of  money  for  it.  If  it 
were  not  to  be  used,  good  judgment 
would  never  sanction  the  purchase  of  it. 
It  must  be  made  to  pay  interest  on  the 
investment.  Use  alone  proves  its  right 
to  exist. 

A  thing  should  be  used  as  long  as  there 
is  any  usefulness  left  in  it.  One  of  the 
points  at  which  we  are  forever  losing  out 
in  our  attempts  at  economy  is  in  our 
habit  of  not  waiting  until  we  have 
exhausted  the  usefulness  of  a  thing  before 
we  put  it  aside  and  buy  another. 

This    is    the    theory   of   the    continual 


change  taking  place  in  styles.  From  the 
tip  of  a  lady's  shoe,  to  the  shape  of  an 
automobile,  things  are  kept  continually 
changing,  in  order  to  induce  the  public  to 
buy  new  articles  every  so  often,  whether 
it  needs  them  or  not.  This  keeps  trade 
going,  but  it  keeps  many  people  poor. 

A  thing  for  which  one  has  spent  good 
money  should  not  only  be  used  as  long 
as  possible,  but  it  should  also  be  kept 
capable  of  use  as  long  as  possible.  Good 
care  and  proper  attention  in  the  way  of 
repair,  will  extend  its  life  very  consider- 
ably. This  is  a  matter  of  conservation 
as  well  as  one  of  economy. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  plan  by  which  the 
ends  of  economy  and  thrift  can  be  accom- 
plished automatically.  The  human  factor 
will  always  be  the  determining  one. 
These  principles  will  not  practice  them- 
selves. Only  human  mind  and  will  can 
do  that.  They  are  not  a  machine  for  the 
conservation  of  money.  They  are  only 
a  plan  by  which  money  may  be  made  to 
accomplish  the  most. 

The  poor  we  always  have  with  us,  but 
many  of  them  are  with  us  unnecessarily. 
We  shall  always  have  a  poverty  problem, 
but  it  would  be  reduced  to  a  small  mini- 
mum b^  the  right  use  of  rnoney.  Money 
is  made  to  spend,  but  the  financially 
independent  are  those  who  have  learned 
to  spend  it  wisely. 


The  Vicious  Circle 


This  is  a  topsy-turvy  age, 

When  servants  ride  and  masters  walk; 
And  countless  jobs,  with  princely  wage, 

Go  begging  while  the  workmen  talk. 

The  largest  purse  complains  the  most, 
"Thief!"  is  the  cry  of  profiteers; 

False  standards  raise  the  loudest  boast; 
The  homely  virtues  meet  with  jeers. 


Confusion  follows  shallow  thought; 

The  agitator  waxes  fat; 
Expensive  baubles  now  are  sought 

By  all  the  proletariat.     % 

Demands  are  granted  by  the  score 
That  hint  of  others  still  to  come; 

When  wages  rise  the  prices  soar, 
And  so  on  ad  infinitum. 


That  this  wild  spree  will  sometime  go 
Is  doubted  not  by  sober  men; 

All  vicious  circles  break,  we  know  — 
The  only  point  in  doubt  is,  When .'' 


Roscoe  Brumbaugh 
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The  Vitamines 

MY  intention,  this  month,  was  to 
go  on  with  the  analyses  of  com- 
mon combinations  of  foods  begun 
last  month;  but  a  letter  from  a  fine 
teacher  told  me  I  was  assuming  too  much 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  most  teachers  in 
talking  of  vitamine-containing  foods, 
when  they  were  by  no  means  certain  that 
they  knew  what  vitamines  were.  An- 
other teacher  sent  in  a  question  to  the 
department  of  Queries  and  Answers,  ask- 
ing for  reading  references  on  the  subject. 
The  question  will  doubtless  be  answered 
in  that  departrAent,  but  I  bethought 
myself  that,  since  I  had  promised  to  boil 
down  the  accepted  results  of  current 
scientific  investigation  for  readers  of  these 
"Talks,"  it  was  "up  to  me"  —  to  use  the 
parlance  of^  the  day  —  to  do  this  w^th 
regard  to  vitamines. 

We  shall,  therefore,  devote  this  month's 
paper  to  discussing  them  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings:  What  they  are;  How 
they  function;  Where  they  are  found; 
and  How  to  avoid  loss  or  insufficiency  of 
vitamines  in  the  diets. 

I .     What  Are  Vitamines? 

Nobody  quite  knows  what  they  are,  so 
no  teacher  need  feel  badly  at  confessing  her 
ignorance.  One  of  their  first  discoverers 
believed  them  to  be  substances  of  the 
class  known  in  organic  chemistry  as  amides, 
which  mean  compounds  of  the  same  gen- 
eral class  as  oxides,  nitrides,  etc.,  the 
ending  "ide"  signifying  a  combination  of 
the  gaseous  elements,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
etc.,  with  one  of  the  metals.  An  amide 
meant  originally  a  combination  of  the 
compound  gas,  ammonia,  with  a  metal, 
;      in  which  the  metal  displaced  one  or  more 


of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  gas,  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  the  metal.  Thus 
the  amide  of  potassium,  or  potassamine, 
was  NH2K.  Now,  the  word  amide  or 
amine  is  applied  chiefly  to  organic  com- 
pounds, where  a  radicle,  instead  of  a 
metal,  displaces  one  or  more  atoms  of  the 
hydrogen,  as  for  instance,  in  ammonia. 

That  the  vitamines  were  really  amides 
or  amines  was  very  quickly  disproved,  and 
they  were  found  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind, 
nor  did  they  in  any  way  resemble  them. 
Another  name,  "hormones,"  was  sug- 
ge^ed,  but  this  signifies  a  flavoring  sub- 
stance, and  was,  therefore,  even  less 
appropriate,  for  nobody  knows  whether 
or  not  the  vitamines  have  a  good  flavor, 
while  most  of  us  know  they  possess  the 
more  important  quality  of  being  vitalizing 
agents. 

Pretty  soon  there  were  found  to  be  two 
kinds  of  these  mysterious  basic  sub- 
stances, and  the  two  were  classified  as 
"A,"  and  "B,"  so  it  was  then  proposed 
that  we  drop  the  incorrect  name,  vita- 
mines, and  call  them,  respectively  "A" 
and  "  B."  However,  whether  fortunately 
or  unfortunately,  the  name  "vitamine" 
has  stuck.  It  is  not  the  only  incorrect 
term  in  science;  the  word  "carbohydrate" 
is  just  as  bad,  signifying,  as  it  does,  the 
combination  of  carbon  with  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  the  form  of  water,  whereas  this 
was  long  ago  found  not  to  be  the  case,  for 
In  the  molecular  structure  of  our  starches 
and  sugars  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  are  arranged  in  by  no  means 
the  relation  that  results  in  the  formation 
of  water.  We  now  have  wrested  the 
meaning  of  the  word  to  "the  combination 
of  carbon  with  H  and  O  in  the  proportion 
to  form  water,"  which  is  about  as  true  as 
to  say  you  have  a  dime  when  you  have 
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only  a  nickel  and  five  pennies,  or  a  com- 
bination of  coins  in  the  proportion  equiva- 
lent to  a  dime. 

For  persons  who  pride  themselves  on 
being  careful  and  conservative,  the  scien- 
tists surely  do  act  with  a  rash  impulsive- 
ness in  this  matter  of  nomenclature. 
Some  of  us  older  teachers  remember  the 
time  we  used  to  call  our  innocent  fats 
"hydrocarbons,"  a  word  that  means 
things  like  kerosene  oil  and  marsh  gas. 
It  is  taking  a  great  risk  to  name  any 
new-found  substance  in  a  hurry,  for  the 
name,  when  given,  is  very  hard  to  get 
rid  of.  We  have  found  a  better  word  for 
the  once  libellously-named  hydrocarbons, 
they  are  now  simply  the  fats;  but  so  far 
we  have  found  no  better  substitute  for 
either  carbohydrates  or  vitamines. 

The  answer  to  what  are  vitamines  can 
only  be  got  at  by  exclusion.  They  are 
not  organic  salts,  nor  enzymes,  nor  fer- 
ments, nor  bacteria.  They  elude  chemi- 
cal analysis;  they  elude  microscopic 
examination;  the  capacity  for  reproduc- 
tion, c-ne  of  the  signs  of  life,  has  not  been 
proven  in  them.  To  my  thinking  they 
can  be  crmpared  to  nothing  but  ihe  soul 
of  the  jood.  since  food  without  them  is 
dead  All  we  know  lor  certain  about 
them  is  that  they  are  substa  i  :es  whose 
nature  is  unknown,  but  whose  presence 
is  necessary  to  life,  growth  and  health 

2.  How  Do  Vitamines  Function? 

They  promote  growth;  they  preserve 
health;  mammals  cannot  exercise  the 
reproductive  faculty,  nor  successfully 
suckle  their  young  without  them;  they 
have  both  a  preventive  and  curative  effect 
in  certain  of  the  so-called  deficiency 
diseases,  such  as  beri-beri,  and  possibly 
scurvy,  pellagra,  rickets,  and  other  dis- 
orders resulting  from  faulty  nutrition. 
They  prevent  and  cure  polyneuritis,  also 
the  disease  of  the  eyes  known  as  xeroph- 
thalmia; and  their  absence  from  the 
diet  causes  shortening  of  life. 

3.  Where  Are  Vitamines  Found? 

The    "A"   vitamine    is    clearlv    distin- 


guished from  the  others  by  being  soluble 
in  fat,  while  the  other  or  others  are  soluble 
in  water.  This  vitamine  is  found  in  the 
fat  of  milk,  therefore  in  whole  milk,  in 
cream,  butter,  cottage  cheese,  hard  cheese 
(provided  whole  milk  or  cream  was  pres- 
ent in  the  making),  in  the  glandular 
visceral  foods  like  liver,  kidneys,  sweet- 
breads; in  cod-liver  oil  (the  product  of 
fish  liver),  in  the  fat  fish,  like  herring, 
mackerel,  etc.;  in  the  fat  of  the  egg-yolk; 
and  in  the  fat  of  beef  which  melts  at  the 
lowest  temperature;  in  the  fat  of  the 
germ  of  cereal  grains;  in  the  "eyes"  of 
potatoes  and  in  the  thin  layer  just  be- 
neath the  sk'n-  and  in  all  green  leaves  ol» 
plants,  from  the  green  grass  to  green 
lettuce,  and  tlie  thinner  the  leaf  the  more 
of  the  vitamine  does  it  contain  —  thus, 
spinach  and  lettuce  are  richer  in  the 
vitamine  "A"  than  cabbage  and  endive. 
This  vitamine  is  not  present  in  vegetable 
oils. 

But  though  this  food  essential  is  present 
in  the  foods  named,  its  three  chief 
sources  are  in  whole  milk,  eggs  and  greens. 
These,  especially  the  first  two,  should  be 
used  as  freely  as  possible  in  the  daily  diet, 
for  their  disease-preventing  power,  and 
their  promotion  of  health,  growth  and 
long  life. 

The  vitamine  called  "B"  is  believed 
to  be  a  whole  class  of  these  substances, 
all  alike  soluble  in  water.  •  A  "C"  vita- 
mine has  been  isolated,  w'hose  specific 
function  seems  to  be  antiscorbutic,  but 
at  present  there  are  many  theories  con- 
cerning the  water-soluble  group,  which 
may,  or  may  not  contain  many  varieties. 
Broadly  speaking,  they  are  assumed  to  be 
present  in  all  fresh  foods  with  a  con- 
siderable water-content,  and  which  are  . 
not  so  highly  manufactured,  or  preserved 
or  dried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprive 
them  of  this  principle  or  to  destroy  it. 
Thus  we  may  expect  to  find  them  present 
in  milk,  but  not  in  butter;  present  in  the 
lean  of  meat,  but  not  in  its  fat;  present 
in  all  succulent  vegetables,  but  not  in 
the  drier  ones,  like  wheat  or  oat  grains;  i 
present  in  fruits,  but  not  in  nuts.  • 
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Foods  that  are  vitamlne-dead  are  sugar, 
starch,  whether  corn  starch,  rice  or 
potato  starch,  sago,  arrowroot,  tapioca, 
or  any  other  fine  and  highly-manufac- 
tured form  of  starch.  Also  it  is  absent  in 
all  highly  refined  and  over-manufactured 
forms  of  the  cereal  grains,  such  as  white 
rice,  flour  or  meal  made  from  wheat  or 
corn,  after  the  germ  has  been  removed, 
farina,  fine  hominy,  pearl  barley,  etc. 
Molasses,  glucose,  olive  and  cottonseed 
oils  are,  also,  vitamlne-dead,  and  our  fine 
white  breads  and  dainty  rolls  are  no 
longer  a  staff  of  life,  so  far  as  vltamlnes 
are  concerned;  they  are  dead  foods  and 
win  do  us  little  good  unless  they  are  eaten 
In  combination  with  live  foods.  This 
brings  us  to  our  last  topic-heading: 

4.    How  to  Avoid  a  Loss,  or  Insuf- 
ficiency of  Vitamines  in  the  Diet? 

First,  never  use  one  of  the  vltamine- 
dead  foods  without  combining  It  with  a 
live  source  of  vitamines.  Eat  milk  or 
cream  with  the  breakfast  cereal;  butter 
with  your  fine  white  bread;  put  eggs  and 
milk  Into  your  rice  puddings  and  your 
desserts  of  cornstarch,  tapioca,  etc.,  or 
serve  them  with  whipped  cream  or  custard 
sauces ;  serve  lots  of  good  spinach,  lettuce, 
or  other  greens  at  the  dinner  where  you 
use  rice  or  hominy  for  a  vegetable. 


Second,  revise  your  menus  and  diet- 
aries, so  as  to  include  In  them  as  much 
milk  and  greens  as  you  can  put  in.  These 
two  articles  contain  all  the  most  important 
vitamines,  and  should  be  religiously  Incor- 
porated in  some  form  In  the  diet  of  every 
day.  Somebody  has  said  that  th6  dis- 
covery of  vitamines  has  revolutionized 
the  science  of  dietetics;  this  is  so,  inas- 
much as  the  purchase  of  a  head  of  lettuce, 
by  a  poor  woman,  Is  no  longer  thought  a 
luxury,  but  an  intelligent  expenditure  of 
money,  which  could  not  be  better  spent 
for  anything  else  except  milk.  ^IIlk 
comes  first  of  all. 

Third,  plan  to  use  as  many,  raw, 
uncooked  foods  as  you  can,  for  this  "C" 
vitamlne,  which  Is  thought  to  be  anti- 
scorbutic. Is  very  sensitive  to  heat,  and 
does  not  stand  cooking.  If  possible,  do 
not  cook  your  fruits. 

Fourth,  remember  that  If  you  throw 
away  the  water  In  which  vegetables  are 
boiled,  you  are  throwing  the  valuable  ''B."' 
"C,"  or  other  water-soluble  vitamines 
Into  the  sink. 

Fifth,  the  "A"  vitamlne  In  potatoes  Is 
directly  under  the  thin  outside  skin,  and 
you  lose  It,  If  potatoes  are  pared.  Boil 
them  In  their  jackets  and  then  peel,  not 
pare  them.  Better  yet,  bake  and  eat 
them,  skin  and  all. 


The  Naughty  Pussy  Willow 


Down  beside  the  laughing  brooklet 
Lived  a  pussy  willow  tree, 
With  her  rows  of  fuzzy  catkins 
All  wrapped  up  so  none  could  see. 
"Oh!"  said  one,  "I'm  tired  of  hiding 
In  this  shabby  coat  of  brown, 
I  am  coming  out  this  moment, 
And  you  needn't  try  to  frown  I" 

"Pussv  will,  will,  will  Oh! 
Pussy  will,  will,  will  Oh! 
Pussy  will,  will,  will,  will!" 


"Oh!  my  dear,"  the  willow  whispered, 
"Please  stay  where  you  are,  I  pray, 
I'm  afraid  some  child  will  see  you, 
And  will  carry  you  away." 
Then  Miss  Pussy  laughed  out  loudly. 
Tossed  her  head  in  naughty  pride, 
But  a  little  maiden  caught  her, 
Just  as  wilful  Pussy  cried, 

"Pussy  will,  will,  will  Ohl 
Pussy  will,  will,  will  Oh! 
Pussy  will,  will,  will,  will!" 

Christine  Kerr  Davis 
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The  Forsaken  Feast 

Along  the  lanes  of  Alstead 

I  hear  the  robin's  call, 
And  there,  like  snow,  the  blossoms 

Of  pear  and  cherry  fall; 
And  there  is  heard  the  music 

Of  brooks  that  hasten  by. 
And  there  the  bee  is  busy  — 

And  there,  in  thought,  am  I. 

Alas!  no  lane  of  Alstead 

Shall  see  my  face  again. 
For  he  who  worshiped  beauty 

Has  gone  to  strive  with  men  — 
Has  gone  to  dwell  in  cities. 

And  reap  the  city's  wheat. 
The  gold  that  buys  delusion 

And  bitter  bread  to  eat. 

The  feast  remains  forsaken  — 

The  blossom  on  the  bough, 
The  robin's  merry  whistle. 

The  boy  behind  his  plow. 
The  brook  with  all  its  music. 

The  humming  of  the  bee. 
Are  only  dreams  of  Eden 

Whose  gates  are  barred  to  me. 

Laura  Blackburn. 


THE  EVILS  OF  LEGISLATION 

SOME  recent  legislation,  overriding  a 
Presidential   veto,    is   deplorable,    in- 
deed.    People    are    tired    of   high    tariffs 


and  exorbitant  taxes.  They  will  approve, 
no  longer,  of  legislation  for  special  inter- 
ests and  excepted  or  favored  classes.  It 
is  now  manifest  that  the  welfare  of  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  is  dependent  on  the 
free  exchange  of  commodities.  Nature 
has  placed  sufficient  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  trade  and  commerce  without  the  inter- 
position of  artificial  barriers.  The  latter 
are  simply  the  devices  of  selfishness  and 
greed.  We  want  to  live  and  let  live. 
We  want  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  sell  in  dearest  on  earth.  This  means 
a  fair  and  square  deal  for  everybody. 
"Be  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre."  All 
these  are  old-time  and  familiar  truths. 
Will  we  never  learn  them.^ 

The  main  object  of  government  is  to 
protect  life  and  property.  Whatever  is 
more  than  this  cometh  of  evil.  People 
are  longing  for  the  cutting  down  of  expen- 
ditures in  every  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, for  constantly  diminishing  taxa- 
tion, both  direct  and  indirect,  .for  the 
elimination  of  extravagance  and  waste  all 
along  the  line,  thus  curtailing  the  present 
cost  of  living.  People  want  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  some  means  to  use  in 
accordance  with  their  own  inclinations. 
Now,  even  charity  is  no  longer  voluntary, 
a  free-v^ill  offering;  salvation  is  not  free. 
The  less  of  legislation  we  have,  the  less 
of  evils  we  are  likely  to  suffer. 

VITAMINES  AGAIN 

THIS  word  appears  in  print  quite 
often  of  late.  It  is  a  new  word, 
bearing  name  of  substance  about  which 
nothing  has  been  known  in  the  past,  and 
of  which  little  or  nothing  is  known  toda}-. 
If  one  has  nothing  more  in  respect  to  diet 
that  concerns  him  than  vitamines  he  may 
regard  himself  as  pretty  well  off.  Wc 
read,  *' Vitamines  are  highly  precious  sub- 
stances needful  to  activate  the  functions 
of  the  body  concerned  in  nutrition. 
Vitamines  are  produced  only  by  vege- 
tables through  the  marvelous  chemistr}' 
of  the  sunlight  acting  upon  the  chloro- 
phyl.  In  the  normal  body  they  arc 
stored  up  in  the  liver  and  other  organs 
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and  are  doled  out  to  other  parts  of  the 
body  as  required."  Now  do  we  not  know 
all  about  vitamines? 

The  scientists  are  making  wonderful 
discoveries.  They  are  searching  and 
finding  out  the  secret,  hidden  things  and 
forces  of  nature.  Honor  and  credit  are 
due  the  scientist,  and  yet,  people  in 
general  must  be  content  to  enjoy  the 
practical  application  of  his  investigations. 
For  instance,  life  is  being  transformed  by 
the  use  of  electrical  appliances,  yet  the 
technical  terms.  Kilowatts  and  Amperes 
are  of  little  significance  to  most  people. 
Thus  it  Is  likewise  with  Vitamines  and 
Amines.  ' 

Of  this  much  we  may  be  certain. 
Nature  supplies  the  means  in  abundance 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  human  body. 
Man  is  to  take  and  eat.  In  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  foods,  the  natural 
appetite  and  the  experience  of  the  ages 
are  pretty  safe  guides.  Experience 
teaches  that  fruits,  berries,  etc..  are  better 
eaten  raw.  The  cereal  grains  are  more 
nutritious  and  wholesome  when  partaken 
entire  than  after  being  excessively  milled 
and  polished.  In  a  word,  food  stuffs  in 
the  natural  state  are  preferable  to  those 
that  have  been  denatured  by  artificial 
processes.  Of  course,  it  may  be  Inferred 
that  an  efficient  dietary  is  dependent 
solely  on  a  sufficient  variety  and  a  proper 
combination  of  natural  foods.  Right 
at  this  point  the  real  significance  of  the 
simple  life  begins. 

THE  AMERICAN  CONSUMER 

NO  fact  is  more  significant  at  this  time 
than  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
American  consumer  in  the  purchase  of 
the  everyday  needs  of  life.  A  year  ago 
the  public  was  buying  everything  in  sight 
regardless  of  the  cost.  Most  of  us  were 
so  influenced  by  the  price  mark  on  the 
goods  that  unless  the  price  was  high  we 
looked  upon  the  article  with  suspicion, 
and  refused  to  take  it,  but  the  public  has 
been  doing  some  thinking  lately,  and 
thinking  is  still  the  Individuars  chief 
weapon  of  economic  defense. 


Women  have  been  going  to  market  In 
the  old-fashioned  way  with  market  bas- 
kets on  their  arms.  They  have  picked 
up  the  cantaloupe,  the  berries,  and  the 
cuts  of  meat  and  looked  them  over.  If 
the  quality  and  the  price  were  not  satis- 
factory they  refused  to  buy.  They  have 
gone  into  department  stores  in  a  similar 
way.  If  they  found  the  price  exorbitant 
and  the  quality  ordinary,  they  have 
had  the  courage  to  walk  out.  If  they 
could  not  find  what  they  wanted  at  a 
reasonable  price  they  decided  to  forego 
the  purchase  and  to  wait  until  the  price 
came  down. 

Women  have  been  figuring  out  how 
much  they  are  justified  in  spending  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  home.  They 
have  been  budgeting  their  incomes  and 
keeping  an  account  of  their  expenditures. 
They  have  been  studying  the  value  of 
foods  and  clothes,  realizing  that  the 
greatest  business  of  the  nation,  namely 
the  purchase  of  food  and  clothing  and 
other  household  necessities,  must  be  run 
on  the  same  businesslike  principles  as  a 
commercial  enterprise. 

In  the  face  of  an  awakened  public 
conscience  the  price  of  commodities  must 
be  justified  by  the  fundamental  economic 
principles  which  should  determine  prices. 
The  producer  or  dealer  who  would  violate 
these  principles  and  profiteer  upon  the 
people  cannot  continue  to  do  business 
with  the  American  public. 

The  essential  thing  now,  In  view  of  the 
recent  tendency  to  reduce  prices,  is  that 
the  public  should  be  fair  both  with  them- 
selves and  with  business.  If  people  rush 
in  and  over-buy  because  goods  are  being 
reduced,  or  if  they  expect  prices  to  be 
reduced  below  the  point  of  normal  profit 
to  producers  and  dealers,  they  will  create 
another  economic  condition  as  unfortu- 
nate as  the  one  from  which  we  are  just 
emerging.  While  we  are  protecting  our 
private  pocketbooks  against  the  American 
tendency  to  extravagance  and  against 
unscrupulous  profiteers  we  must  not  lose 
confidence  in  legitimate  business.  Busi- 
ness must  be  supported  in  order  to  live. 
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It  must  be  liberally  supported  In  order  to 
be  healthy. 

The  American  public  has,  in  its  efforts 
to  reduce  prices  during  the  past  few 
months,  shown  a  large  degree  of  economic 
sanity.  It  is  important  that  the  same 
degree  of  sanity  be  practiced  now  in  this 
new  condition  which  the  reduction  of 
prices  is  bringing  about. 

LABOR  AND  EXPORTS 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  "  Herald  ": 

An  intimate  personal  knowledge  of 
the  commercial  vagaries  of  Japan,  China, 
India,  Africa,  Australia  and  other  world 
markets  encouraged  the  writer  to  pre- 
dict, in  the  Herald  of  September  30,  1919, 
that  unless  labor  ceased  its  unwarranted 
demands  for  increasingly  higher  pay  and 
shorter  working  hours  Europe,  in  time, 
would  recapture  its  old  markets,  our 
export  trade  would  be  imperilled,  scores 
of  American  factories  would  shut  down, 
with  consequent  unemployment  and  finan- 
cial stress,  and  that  labor,  as  an  organi- 
zation, would  ride  to  a  disastrous  fall. 

That  these  surmises  are  crystallizing 
into  facts  is  now  patent  to  all.  Our 
export  trade  diminishes  month  by  month, 
factories  all  over  the  country  are  closing, 
or  are  working  on  short  time,  thousands  of 
workmen  are  idle  and  others  must  inevi- 
tably accept  reductions  in  wages  or  lose 
their  jobs.  And  what  is  yet  more  irritat- 
ing to  labor,  the  principles  of  its  structures 
are  being  demolished.  In  the  article 
referred  to  it  was  pointed  out  that  because 
of  labor's  unreasonable  demands  many 
American-made  articles  were  so  high  in 
price  and  so  flimsy  in  quality  that  they 
were  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  millions  of 
consumers  here  and  abroad,  and  that  in 
time  this  flimsiness  and  high  cost  unques- 
tionably would  be  reflected  in  diminished 
exports.  For  commerce  is  a  hard-hearted 
jade,  who  rarely  allows  herself  to  be 
swayed  by  sentiment.  The  best  goods 
at  the  lowest  price  is  always  her  slogan. 
England  knows  this  to  her  sorrow,  for 
during  more  than  a  century  she  held  the 
overseas  trade  of  the  world  because  she 


made  good  goods  at  a  fair  price,  and 
delivered  them  quickly  and  cheaply. 
But,  when  labor  gained  control  of  her 
factories  and  output  was  lessened  and 
made  more  costly,  she  lost  her  supremacy. 
It  passed  to  us.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
it  is  altogether  amazing  that  certain 
laborers  are  now  striking  for  yet  higher 
pay,  while  their  piratical  leaders,  ignorant 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  inter- 
national trade,  spend  their  precious  time 
anathematizing  the  harassed  manufac- 
turer and  accusing  him  of  almost  every 
crime  in  the  calendar. 

Will  labor  never  learn  its  lesson.^  Will 
it  never  learn  that  the  basic  laws  of  com- 
merce are  as  immutable  as  those  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  that  all  the 
frothy  mouthings  of  agitators  during  a 
century  will  not  alter  them  a  jot  or  a 
tittle.^  Labor  seems  unable  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  commodity  prices  usually  are 
synchronous  with  the  amount  its  units 
have  to  spend.  In  well-to-do  residential 
centers  one  always  pays  more  for  comesti- 
bles, etc.,  than  do  the  less  opulent  wage 
earners  of  other  sections.  Labor's  actual 
need  today  is  not  higher  wages;  it  is 
the  ability  and  willingness  to  apply  com- 
mon-sense to  its  problems.  It  has  had 
its  fling  and  the  hour  for  settlement  has 
arrived.  T.  P.  T. 


Girls  on  Tiptoe 


Girls  on  tiptoe  —  Sappho,  you  were  one: 

You    reached    up   and   touched   the   sky,    and 

knew  what  it  was  made  of. 
You  cried  out  and  were  a  god  —  what  am  I 

afraid  of? 

Girls  on  tiptoe  —  Helen,  you  were  one: 

You    reached    out    your    hand    for    love,    and 

knew  what  it  was  made  of. 
You  took  pain  and  joy,  and  ate —  what  am  I 

afraid  of? 

Girls  on  tiptoe  —  Joan,  you  were  one: 

You  did  all  the  voices  said,  voices  I  am  hearing. 
You    went    out    alone    and    fought  —  what    is 
there  for  fearing? 

Girls  on  tiptoe,  standing  in  a  row, 

Ghosts    beside    me    on    this    hill,    whispering, 

"Come,  too!" 
I  will  reach  my  bare  arms  up  and  touch  the 
sky,  like  you! 

Mary  Carolyn  Davies. 


CHOCOLATE  CREAM  PIE   iSEE  PAGE  519) 

Seasonable-and-Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill  and  Mary  D.  Chambers 

TN    ALL  recipes  where  flour  is  used,   unless  otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is  measured  after  sifting 

once.      Where    flour  is  measured    by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 

meant.     A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful.      In  flour 

mixtures  where  yeast  is  called  for,  use  bread  flour;   in  all  other  flour  mixtures,  use  cake  or  pastry  flour. 


Cucumber  Cream  Soup 

SLICE  and  boil,  without  paring,  one 
pound  and  one-half  of  cucumbers  In 
a  pint  of  water  until  tender;  then 
sift  through  a  colander  to  free  the  pulp 
from  seeds  and  hard  skin.  Boll  down  the 
water  In  which  the  cucumbers  were  cooked 
to  one  cup;  add  to  this  two  cups  of  veal 
or  chicken  stock,  and  thicken  with  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  rubbed  smooth 
with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  softened 
butter,  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper; 
also  let  boll  In  It  for  a  few  minutes  a 
tablespoonful  of  celery  seed  tied  In  a 
square  of  cheesecloth.  Add  the  cucumber 
pulp  to  the  thickened  liquid,  let  boll,  and 
stir  In  quickly  one  pint  of  cream.  The 
soup  must  not  boil  after  the  addition  of 
the  cream,  but  should  be  allowed  to  get 
hot.  A  few  drops  of  spinach  juice  may 
be  added  to  deepen  the  green  tint,  and  the 
soup  should  be  garnished  with  leaves  of 
watercress,  picked  from  the  stem  and  put 
to  float  on  the  top. 

New  Orleans  Bouillabaisse, 
a  Lenten  Dish 

Cut  up  one  pound,  each,  of  any  three 


different  kinds  of  iish,  haddock,  salmon, 
bass,  or  any  others,  after  first  removing 
the  bones  and  skin.  The  pieces  should  be 
about  two  ounces,  each.  In  weight.  Add 
these  to  a  large  saucepan  In  which  one 
minced  onion,  one  clove  of  garlic,  one 
large  tomato,  and  a  heaping  tablespoonful 
of  chopped  parsley  have  been  cooked  until 
brown  In  one-half  a  cup  of  olive  oil  or 
butter.  Season  with  one  tablespoonful 
of  salt,  and  add  three  pints  of  clam  broth, 
water  In  which  clams  have  been  boiled, 
court  bouillon,  or  plain  water.  Let  the 
bouillabaisse  cook  until  the  fish  Is  just 
done;  then  add  a  shred  of  dried  saffron 
to  give  the  characteristic  yellow  color  of 
this  dish.  Serv^e  by  lifting  out  the  fish 
on  to  slices  of  toasted  bread  In  a  hot  dish, 
pour  the  liquid  Into  a  tureen,  and  with 
each  helping  of  the  soup,  serve,  also,  two 
pieces  of  fish  on  toast  in  the  same  soup 
plate. 

Puchero,  or  Spanish   Pot  au  Feu 

Chop  fine  one  pound  of  lean  ham,  cut 
Into  two-inch  dice,  and  two  pounds  of  soup 
beef;  add  to  these  one-half  a  good-sized 
fowl,  or  one  small  chicken,  cut  into  pieces 
and  browned  in  butter,  and  one  cup  and 
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one-half  of  parboiled  dried  beans.  Put 
all  into  a  soup  pot;  pour  over  them  water 
amply  to  cover,  and  simmer  for  two  hours. 
Add  one-half  of  one  small  cabbage,  one 
large  head  of  lettuce,  one  or  two  carrots, 
sliced;  one  or  two  onions,  sliced;  one 
teaspoonful  of  dried  thyme,  one  stalk  of 
celery,  cut  into  one-inch  pieces,  and  a 
small  bunch  of  parsley.  Let  simmer  for 
an  hour,  then  add  a  pint  of  okra  pods,  and 
cook  until  these  are  soft.  If  chicken, 
instead  of  fowl,  is  used  this  should  not 
be  added  until  time  to  add  the  vegetables. 
To  serve,  strain  off  the  soup  into  a 
tureen,  and  serve  the  meats  and  vegetables 


sauce  made  by  cooking  cucumbers  in 
water  until  soft,  pressing  through  a  col- 
ander, and  adding  to  a  sauce  made  of  the 
water  in  which  they  were  cooked, 
thickened  with  flour  and  butter,  as  for 
white  sauce,  and  seasoned  to  taste.  Or 
any  desired  fish  sauce  may  be  used. 

Sweet    Fritters    of    White    Potato 

Put  three  or  four  hot  boiled  potatoes 
through  a  ricer,  and  work  into  them  one- 
half  a  cup  of  cream,  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
sugar,  and  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  cup 
of  flour,  sifted  with  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder.     While  warm  beat  in  the 
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on    a    platter,   garnished    with    duchesse 
potatoes  and  rings  of  sweet  red  pepper. 

Turban  of  Salmon  with 
Brussels  Sprouts 

Chop  fine  one  can  of  salmon  with  one 
pint  of  mashed  potatoes.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  bind  with 
two  beaten  eggs.  Cook  the  mixture  in  a 
well-greased  ring  mold  in  steamer;  turn 
out  on  platter,  and  fill  center  with  boiled 
Brussels  sprouts.  Garnish  with  apples, 
cut  into  balls  with  a  potato  scoop  and 
fried  brown,  then  piled  into  mounds  at 
each  end  of  the  dish  and  sprinkled  with 
chopped  parsley.     Serve  with  a  cucumber 


beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  if  not  hot 
enough  to  set  them,  stir  the  mixture  over 
hot  water  until  thick.  Then  beat  in  the 
beaten  whites,  with  the  juice  of  one  lemon 
and  the  grated  yellow  rind  of  one-half  a 
lemon;  drop  by  spoonfuls  into  hot  fat, 
sift  with  powdered  sugar  when  they  come 
out  of  the  kettle,  and  garnish  with  bits  of 
red  jelly. 

Roast  Duck 

Singe,  clean  and  wash  duck.  It  may 
be  roasted  with  or  without  stuffing.  A 
hotter  oven  is  required  than  for  roasting 
fowl.  Cook  about  an  hour,  or  until  the 
joints  separate  easily.     Baste  every  ten 
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minutes.    Serve  with  half-slices  of  orange 
and  romalne  leaves. 

Endive  Salad 

Use  only  the  well-blanched  leaves.  If 
wilted  set  stalks  in  water,  but  do  not  wet 
leaves.  Wipe  with  a  damp  cloth.  Just 
before  serving  dress  with 

Russian  Salad  Dressing 

Mix  one  cup  of  mayonnaise  dressing, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  French  dressing, 
one  tablespoonful  of  chili  sauce,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  pimientos,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  chopped  green  olives,  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce. 

Ham-and-Egg  with   Eggplant 

Remove  the  skin  and  cut  the  eggplant 
into  slices,  one-half  inch  thick.  Sprinkle 
slices  with  salt  and  pile  on  a  plate.  Cover 
with  a  weight  and  let  stand  two  hours; 
this  to  express  the  juice.     Drain,  dredge 


w^ith  flour  and  saute,  slowly,  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  to  a 
golden  brown.  Lay  a  slice  of  boiled 
Virginia  ham  on  each  slice  of  eggplant 
and  top  with  a  poached  egg.     Serve  with 

Hollandaise  Sauce 

Beat  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter  to  a 
cream;  add  two  yolks  of  eggs,  one  after 
another,  and  beat  each  in  thoroughly; 
add  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of 
salt  and  paprika  and  one-third  a  cup  of 
boiling  water;  cook  over  hot  water,  stir- 
ring constantly  until  thickened  slightly; 
add  the  juice  of  half  a  small  lemon,  and 
serve  at  once.  Too  long  cooking  will 
cause  the  sauce  to  curdle. 

Spinach  in  Croustade 

Cut  the  crust  from  top  and  sides  of  a 
small  oblong  loaf  of  stale  bread,  making 
a  brick-shaped  piece.  Brush  over  the 
sides   with   melted   butter,   and   then   lay 
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into  a  hot,  greased  pan,  and,  one  by  one, 
brown  the  buttered  sides  until  crisp  and 
the  color  of  well-browned  toast.  Now 
remove  the  crumb  from  the  inside,  using 
a  sharp  French  paring  knife  to  cut  it 
around  the  sides,  forming  an  oblong  box 
with  walls  not  more  than  one-fourth  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Fill  with  cooked 
spinach,  chopped  and  seasoned  with 
butter,  salt  and  pepper.  Pack  well  into 
box,  heaping  up  into  a  mound  in  the 
center.  (A  quart,  at  least,  of  spinach 
need  be  cooked.)   Garnish  liberally  around 


the  bottom  any  left-over  stuffing  from  the 
turkey,  then  add  the  mixture  in  the 
saucepan,  cover  with  fine  buttered  crumbs, 
and  over  these  break  four  eggs,  or  as 
many  as  may  be  needed  to  cover  the  top. 
Sift  another  layer  of  fine  buttered  crumbs 
over  these;  add  a  dash  of  salt  and  pepper, 
and  place  in  a  rather  quick  oven  until 
crumbs  brown  and  steam  begins  to  break 
through.  The  whites  of  the  eggs  should 
be  firm  and  the  yolks  soft.  Serve  in 
baking  dish.  Chicken,  veal,  or  lamb  may 
be  reheated  in  the  same  way. 


BAKED  STUFFED  HEART 

the  edges  with  rings  of  hard-cooked  white 
of  tgg,  and  nearly  cover  the  center  with 
the  yolks,  pressed  through  a  ricer. 

Pick-up  of  Turkey 

Cut  the  left-over  meat  of  a  cold  turkey 
into  small  pieces;  pound  the  bones,  and 
stew  these  with  the  skin  in  cold  water  to 
cover,  with  one  sliced  onion,  for  an  hour 
or  more.  Strain,  return  to  saucepan; 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  rubbed 
smooth  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  soft- 
ened butter;  stir  until  thick  and  add  one- 
half  a  cup  of  cream,  and  the  turkey 
meat.  Decrease  the  temperature,  so  that 
the  mixture  will  keep  hot  but  not  boil. 
Grease  an  earthen  baking  dish,  spread  over 


Lamb  Chops,  Italian  Fashion 

Remove  all  fat  and  bones  from  six  good- 
sized  rib  chops,  and  place  each  on  a  round 
of  pastry  or  rich  biscuit  dough,  thinly 
rolled.  Sprinkle  the  meat  with  salt  and 
pepper,  drop  a  little  onion  juice  over,  and 
then  cover  each  chop  with  another  round 
of  the  pastry  or  biscuit  dough.  Moisten 
the  edges,  press  together  with  the  tines 
of  a  fork,  and  bake  for  thirty  minutes,  or 
until  well-browned.  Garnish  with  a  tart 
currant  jelly  before  serving. 

Baked  Oysters 

Season  two  dozen  oysters  on  the  halt- 
shell    with   salt   and    pepper.     Mix   one- 
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fourth  a  cup  of  horse-radish,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  one-half  a 
cup  of  fresh  bread  crumbs,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  grated  cheese  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter;  spread  over  the 
oysters.  Put  in  oven  to  brown  and  serve 
in  same  shells. 

Baked  Stuffed  Heart 

Wash  a  beef  heart;  remove  veins  and 
arteries.  Stuff  with  bread  stuffing.  Lard 
with  salt  pork,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  dredge  with  flour.  Place  in 
double  roaster  and  cook  in  a  moderate 
oven  three  hours. 

Salmon  Salad  with 
Potato  Dressing 

Serve  canned  or  cold  boiled  salmon  on 
lettuce  leaves  with  the  following  dressing: 
Boil  two  or  three  potatoes,  after  paring, 
until  light  and  mealy;    drain,  shake  over 


fire  to  remove  moisture,  and  beat  with  a 
couple  of  forks  until  light,  or  put  through 
a  ricer.  Beat  in,  drop  by  drop,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  oil,  then  the  beaten  yolk  of 
one  egg,  next  the  beaten  white.  Alix 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  with  one- 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful  of  pepper,  the  same  of  mixed 
mustard,  and  a  few  drops  of  Worcester- 
shire. Add  by  degrees  to  the  potato 
mixture.  This  dressing  should  be  smooth 
and  thick  like  cream,  and  if  lumps  are 
present,  it  should  be  sifted  through  a 
strainer.  Butter  may  be  used  instead 
of  oil. 

Boiled  Artichokes 

Remove  stem  and  bottom  row  of 
leaves  and  cut  off  one  inch  from  top  of 
artichoke;  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife 
remove  the  inner  fuzz  and  layer  of  thin 
leaves.     Tie  artichokes  with  a  string  to 
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keep  shape.  Soak  an  hour  in  salted 
water.  Drain  and  boil  thirty-five  min- 
utes in  water,  salted  and  made  acid  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice.  Serve 
with  Hollandaise  sauce. 

Virginia  Ham,  Boiled 

Wash  and  scrub,  thoroughly,  a  Vir- 
ginia ham;  let  soak  thirty-six  hours  in 
cold  water  to  cover;  remove  from  water 
and  rinse;  place  on  stove  in  a  kettle  of 
cold,  fresh  water.  Bring  slowly  to  boil- 
ing point  and  let  simmer  carefully  five 
hours.  Remove  from  kettle  and  take  ofl[ 
skin  while  still  hot.  A  thin  slice  of 
Virginia  ham  is  a  pleasing  addition  to  any 
grilled  dish. 


even  all  through,  then  allowing  to  brown 
on  top. 

Cake-and-Cheese  Dessert 

Break  into  small  custard  cups  of  fire- 
proof glass,  or  any  decorated  ware, 
enough  bits  of  stale  cake  to  fill  one-half 
full.  Add  a  few  raisins  to  each  cup, 
unless  the  cake  is  fruit  cake,  when  these 
may  be  omitted.  Moisten  with  sweet- 
ened fruit  juice,  either  fresh,  or  the  liquid 
from  canned  fruit,  cover  with  a  layer  of 
grated  cheese,  or  with  thin  slices  of 
cheese,  nearly  to  fill  cups,  and  place  in 
the  steamer  until  cheese  is  melted.  Before 
serving  put  a  spoonful  of  rich  jelly  or 
preserve  over  the  cheese  in  each  cup,  and 


\IRC.IMA   HAM,   BOILED 


Raisin  Tapioca  Pudding 

(ENGLISH) 
Soak  a  cup  of  pearl  tapioca  overnight 
in  cold  water,  and  cook  in  double  boiler 
in  the  morning  in  a  quart  of  milk  until 
soft.  Remove  from  fire  and  let  cool 
slightly,  first  stirring  in  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  butter.  Heat  two  cups  of  milk 
very  hot  and  stir  into  this  three  or  four 
beaten  eggs.  Add  to  the  warm  tapioca; 
stir  in  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one-half  a 
pound  of  seeded  raisins  with  the  grated 
yellow  rind  of  one-half  a  lemon,  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  an  hour,  stirring 
once  in  a  while  until  the  consistency  is 


decorate  with  a  wee  spoonful  of  whipped 
cream. 

Apple  Sauce  Frappe,  with 
Hot  Maple  Sugar  Sauce 

Bake,  without  coring  or  paring,  eight 
or  nine  good-sized  apples,  using  Spy, 
Jonathan,  or  any  variety  of  pronouncedly 
good  flavor.  Sift  through  a  colander 
when  soft,  pressing  out  the  pulp  with 
especial  care  from  nearest  the  skin,  since 
this  part  is  best  flavored.  Add  one  cup 
and  one  half  of  sugar  and  a  few  cloves, 
and  cook,  stirring  carefully  to  avoid 
burning  "until    mixture   boils.     Cool   and 
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freeze.  Serve  In  flaring  glasses,  with  hot 
maple  sugar  sauce,  garnished  with  a  bit  of 
red  jelly. 

Hot  Maple  Sugar  Sauce 

Cook  together  two  cups  of  maple 
syrup  with  one  cup  of  cream  until  the 
soft-ball  stage  is  reached.  Remove  from 
fire,  set  saucepan  into  hot  water,  and  dip 
up  a  spoonful  over  the  top  of  each  glass 
of  the  frozen  apple  sauce. 

Pineapple-and-Cheese  Salad 

Arrange  rings  of  pineapple  on  white 
leaves  of  lettuce.  Fill  the  hole  in  each 
ring  with  cream  cheese  that  has  been 
softened  to  a  paste  with  a  little  creamed 
butter.  Pile  lightly  upon  each  ring 
pieces  of  apple,  banana  and  grapefruit. 
Garnish  with  cherries,  maraschino  style. 
Serve  with  French  dressing. 

Chocolate  Cream  Pie 

Line  a  deep  pie  plate  with  plain  paste, 
wet  edge  and  put  on  a  half  inch  rim. 
Prick  with  fork  eight  times  and  bake  in 
hot  oven.  Prepare  a  filling  by  mixing 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch  with 
one-half  a  cup  of  sugar  and  one-fourth 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt;  dilute  with  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  cold  milk;  add  to  two 
cups  of  scalded  milk  and  cook  over  hot 
water  half  an  hour,  stirring  constantly 
while   thickening;     melt   two   squares   of 
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chocolate;  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
hot  water,  stir  until  smooth  and  add  to 
the  mixture.  Remove  from  stove  and 
fold  in  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten 
stiff;  flavor  with  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  While  still  hot  pour  the  filling 
into  the  pie,  just  as  it  is  removed  from 
the  oven.  Serve  cold;  just  before  serving 
cover  the  filling  with  one  cup  of  heavy 
cream,  beaten  stiff,  but  not  sweetened. 

Steamed  Strawberry  Shortcake 

Sift  together  two  cups  and  one-half 
of  flour,  one-half  a  cup  of  sugar,  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  one- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  work  in 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter.  Beat  one 
Qgg;  add  one  cup  of  milk  and  add  to 
mixture.  Turn  into  a  buttered  mould, 
and  steam  three  hours.  Serve  hot  with 
whipped  cream  and  strawberry  jam. 

Swedish  Tea  Ring 

Soften  a  cake  of  compressed  yeast  in 
one-fourth   a   cup  of  scalded-and-cooled 
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SWEDISH  TEA  RING 

milk;  mix  and  add  to  one-half  a  cup  of 
milk,  scalded  and  cooled  to  a  lukewarm 
temperature.  Stir  in  enough  flour  to 
make  a  batter;  beat  until  smooth,  then 
cover  and  set  aside  to  become  light. 
Add  one  egg,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  flour 
to  make  a  dough  that  may  be  kneaded. 
Knead  until  smooth  and  elastic.  Cover 
and  set  aside  to  double  in  bulk.  Set 
crusty  side  down  (upside  down)  on  a 
board;  pat  and  roll  into  a  rectangular 
sheet  less  than  half  an  inch  thick.  Brush 
over  with  butter,  sprinkle  generously 
with  raisins  and  blanched  and  chopped 
almonds  (half  a  cup  of  raisins  and  nuts, 
half  and  half,  mixed  thoroughly).  Roll 
like  a  jelly  roll.  Lift  to  a  large  baking 
pan  and  bring  ends  together  to  form  a 


ring;  fasten  the  ends  secure  by  using 
softened  butter,  and  conceal  joining. 
With  scissors  cut  through  the  ring  from 
the  edge  nearly  to  the  center,  making  a 
cut  every  one  and  one-half  inches,  and 
turning  each  division  upward  to  show  the 
raisins  and  nuts.  Set  aside  again  to 
become  light.  Then  brush  over  with 
milk,  mixed  with  a  little  yolk  of  egg. 
Dredge  with  chopped  nuts  and  bake  one- 
half  hour. 

Washington's  Birthday  Cake 

Cream  one  cup  of  butter;  add  two  cups 
of  sugar.  Mix  and  sift  three  cups  of 
flour  and  six  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder;  add,  alternately,  with  one  cup 
of  milk  to  first  mixture  and  fold  in  the 
whites  of  five  eggs,  beaten  stiff.  Bake 
in  two  deep  Washington  pie-tins.  Cut 
each  cake  into  two  layers.  Place  all 
layers  together,  spreading  cherry  jam 
between  each.  Remove  the  brown  crust 
from  the  top  layer;  brush  oif  all  crumbs 
with  a  stiff  whisk  brush.  Spread  jam  on 
the  side  of  the  cake,  and  roll  in  blanched, 
shredded  and  browned  almonds.  Deco- 
rate the  top  with  angelica  and  cherries, 
maraschino  style.  Cover  the  decoration 
with  a  glaze  made  of  apricot  jam,  strained 
fine.    . 
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Gateau   Polonaise 

Make  four  layers  of  cake  according  to 
any  good  layer  cake  recipe  and  prepare 
the  following  filling:  Beat  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs  (or  three  whole  eggs)  until  thick, 
and  stir  into  a  white  sauce  made  of  three 
cups  of  thin  cream,  thickened  with  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  sweetened 
with  one-half  a  cup  of  sugar.  Stir  the 
whole  over  fire  until  well  thickened. 
Divide  into  three  parts.  To  the  first 
add  one  square  of  chocolate,  shaved  and 
melted  with  one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar, 
and,  when  this  is  well  stirred  in,  add  six 
crushed  and  sifted  macaroons.  Spread 
on  the  first  layer  of  the  cake,  and  lay  the 
second  layer  over  it.  On  this  spread  the 
second  portion  of  the  filling,  mixed  with 
one-half  a  pound  of  almonds,  blanched 
and  ground  fine.  Over  this  place  the 
third  layer,  and  spread  with  the  third 
portion  of  filling,  mixed  with  one-fourth 
a  pound  of  raisins,  steamed  and  chopped. 
Top  off  the  polonaise  with  the  last  layer 
of  cake,  and  cover  the  whole  with  lemon 
icing,  tinted  yellow.  Decorate  lavishly 
with  candied  fruit  in  fancy  shapes. 

Date  Loaf  Cake 

Cream  one-half  a  cup  of  butter  with  one 
cup  of  brown  sugar;  add  two  well- 
beaten  eggs  and  two  cups  of  flour,  sifted, 
with  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  added, 
alternately,  with  one-half  a  cup  of  luke- 
warm water,  in  which  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda  has  been  dissolved.  Lastly,  stir  in 
one  pound  of  dates,  stoned,  chopped  and 
floured,  with  one  cup  of  chopped  nuts  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract.  Bake 
in  a  greased  and  floured  pan;  for  the  best 
results  the  oven  should  be  slow.  {Espe- 
cially good.) 

Chicken  Custard 

Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  until  thick 
and  stiff;  add  a  little  salt,  and  beat  into 
one  cup  of  cream.  Heat  a  cup  of  strong 
chicken  stock  in  a  saucepan;  add  the 
beaten  eggs  and  cream,  and  cook  with 
careful  stirring  until  the  custard  coats  the 


spoon.  Serve  cold  in  small  custard  cups 
with  a  garnish  of  cress;  or  turn  out  on 
lettuce  leaves  with  a  spoonful  of  mayon- 
naise for  a  luncheon  salad. 

Oysters  a  la  Charterhouse 

Cook  one  quart  of  large  oysters  (solids) 
in  their  own  liquid  over  slow  heat  until 
the  gills  begin  to  separate.  Lift  out  with 
a  perforated  skimmer,  roll  in  fine-sifted 
crumbs;  dip  in  beaten  egg;  roll  again  in 
crumbs  and  fry  until  a  light  brown.  Cut 
each  quickly  into  four  parts. 

Make  four  thin,  foamy  omelets  of  one 
Qgg,  each,  cooking  them  one  by  one  in  a 
pan  about  the  diameter  of  a  breakfast 
plate.  As  each  is  cooked  lay  it  into  a 
casserole,  without  folding  and  with  the 
brown  side  up;  sprinkle  rather  thickly 
with  buttered  crumbs,  and  spread  over 
with  one-fourth  of  the  oysters.  Proceed 
in  the  same  way  until  four  layers  of 
oysters  and  omelets  are  made,  then  cover 
the  uppermost  layer  of  oysters  with  a 
thick  blanket  of  buttered  crumbs.  Brown 
quickly  in  a  hot  oven.  The  success  of 
this  dish  depends  on  quick  manipulation, 
and  in  not  overcooking  either  the  oysters 
or  the  omelets. 

Olicooks,  or  Albany  Doughnuts 

Stir  one-half  a  cup  of  lard  into  one  cup 
of  hot  milk;  add  flour  to  make  a  thick 
batter,  about  one  cup;  add  one-half  a  cup 
of  sugar,  and  one-half  a  yeast  cake, 
blended  with  a  little  water.  Mix  well, 
cover,  and  let  rise  in  a  warm  place  until 
light.  Then  add  two  well-beaten  eggs, 
flour  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough,  a  very 
little  salt,  one  more  cup  of  sugar,  and  let 
rise  again  until  very  light.  Roll  into  a 
sheet  one-half  an  inch  thick;  cut  into 
rounds  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diame- 
ter; place  in  the  center  of  each  two 
steamed  raisins,  one  seeded  prune,  and 
one-half  of  a  steamed  fig.  Form  into' 
balls,  fastening  the  edges  secure  by  first 
moistening,  then  pressing  together,  and 
fry  in  deep  fat  until  well  browned.  Pile 
in  a  mound  on  a  round  dish,  and  sift 
powdered  sugar  over  all. 


Seasonable  Menus  for  Week  in  February         ji 


Breakfast 

Baked  Apples,  Thin  Cream 

Quaker  Oats  Dry  Toast 

Codfish  Cakes  Popovers 

CofiFee 

Dinner 

Potato  Soup 

Roast  Duck,  Orange  Sauce 

Rieed  Potatoes  Creamed  Chestnuts 

Endive  Salad 

Apricot  Sherbet  Sponge  Drops 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Baked  Oysters 

Pulled  Bread 

Hot  Chocolate  served  with  Whipped  Cream 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat  served  with  Dates 

Pork  Sausage  Apple  Sauce 

Dry  Toast  Coffee 

Rice  Griddle  Cakes 


Luncheon 

Tomato  Soup,  Browned  Crackers 

Cabbage  Scalloped  with  Grated  Cheese 

Cinnamon  Toast  Tea 

Dinner 

Fowl,  cooked  en  Casserole 

Cranberry  Jelly         Creamed  Cauliflower 

Steamed  Squash         Riced  Potatoes 

Steamed  Strawberry  Shortcake 

Coffee 


Breakfast 

Grapefruit 

Gluten  Grits,  Top  Milk 

Broiled  Bacon  Creamed  Potatoes 

Corn  Muffins 


Luncheon 

Finnan  Haddie  au  Gratin 

Graham  Bread  Pickles 

Currant  Buns  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Baked  Beef  Heart  Buttered  Turnips 

Mashed  Potatoes  Escalloped  Tomatoes 

Romaine  Salad 

Cranberry  Pie 

Coffee 


Breakfast 

Baked  Bananas 

Cracked  Wheat,  Cream 

French  Omelet  Yeast  Rolls 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Celery  Soup,  Croutons 

Goldenrod  Eggs  Toast 

Stewed  Peaches  Gingerbread 

Tea 

Dinner 

Black  Bean  Soup 

Sliced  Tongue  Scalloped  Potatoes 

Coleslaw  Buttered  Beets 

Indian  Pudding,  Cream 

Coffee 


Breakfast 

Orange  Juice 

Browned  Hash  (potato  and  baked  heart) 

Rye  MuflSns  Piccalilli 

Doughnuts  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Welsh  Rabbit  Toast 

Lettuce-and-Celery  Salad 

Vanilla  Junket  Cookies 

Tea 

Dinner 

Cold  Boiled  Ham  Baked  Potatoes 

Baked  Macaroni  and  Cheese,  Stringless  Beans 

Escarole  Salad 

Chocolate  Cream  Pie 

Coffee 


Breakfast 

Stewed  Apricots 

Eggs,  cooked  in  shell  Dry  Toast 

Bread  Crumb  Griddle  Cakes 

Coffee 


Luncheon 


Cheese  Custard 
Stewed  Prunes 


Philadelphia  Relish 
Sponge  Cake 
Tea 


Dinner 

Steamed  Halibut,  Pickle  Sauce 

Boiled  Potatoes     Carrots  and  Peas,  Creamed 

Spaghetti  with  Tomato  Sauce 

Cottage  Pudding,  Frothy  Sauce 

Coffee 


Breakfast 

Grape  Juice 

Broiled  Ham  Corn  Muffins 

Fried  Mush,  Maple  Syrup 

Coffee 


Luncheon 

Stewed  Lima  Beans 

Fried  Onions 

Rye  Bread 

Lemon   Jelly      Lady  Fingers 

Cocoa 
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Dinner 

Roast  Leg  of  Lamb, 

Currant  Jelly 

Baked  Bananas,  Sultana  Sauce 

Franconia  Potatoes 

Lettuce  Hearts 

Peach  Whips  Little  Cakes 

Tea 


Menus  for  Special  Occasions 


LUNCHEONS 


I 

Macedoine  of  Fruit  in  Glass  Cups 
Creamed  Oysters  and  Mushrooms  in 

Swedish  Timbale  Cases 

Olives  Radishes 

Galantine  of  Veal,  Aspic  Jelly 

White  Hashed  Potatoes 

Pineapple-and-Cream  Cheese  Salad 

Chocolate  Ice  Cream 

Little  Cakes 


II 


Halves  of  Grapefruit  with  White  Grapes 

Fish  Timbales,  Bechamel  Sauce 

Mayonnaise  of  Cream  Cheese  and  Pimientos 

Pulled  Bread 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream  with  Preserved  Strawberries 

Coffee 


III 

Chicken  Soup  with  Meringue 

Lamb  Chops,  Broiled  French  Fried  Potatoes 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Asparagus  and  Lettuce,  French  Dressing 

Coupe  Melba 

Coffee 


LITTLE  DINNERS 


Fiesh  Mushroom  Cocktail 

I'ried  Filets  of  Fish,  Sauce  Tartare 

Boned  Loin  of  Lamb,  Roasted 

Mint  Jelly 

Pineapple  Fritters 

Mashed  Potato,  Vienna  Style 

Celery  Salad 

Caramel  Charlotte  Russe 

Coffee 


II 


Scallop  Cocktail 

Larded  Filet  of  Beef,  Mushroom  Sauce 

French  Endive  Salad 

Asparagus  in  Potato  Croustades 

Fruit  Cup 

Coffee 


III 

Grapefruit,  Bar-le-duc 

Consomme  a  la  Royal 

Halibut^Mousseline,  Lobster  Sauce 

Cucumbers 

Guinea  Hen,  Roasted  Rice  Croquettes 

Virginia  Ham 

Fresh  Mushrooms,  under  Glass  Bells 

Fruit  Salad 

Cabinet  Pudding 

Coffee 
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'HAT  shall  I  have  for  dinner 
tomorrow?"  is  a  question  over 
which  many  a  housewife  has 
sighed  and  struggled.  And,  after  much 
sighing,  struggling,  and  experimenting,  I 
have  finally  evolved  a  card  index,  which, 
for  over  a  year,  has  proved  a  most  conven- 
ient and  expeditious  method  for  solving 
the  problem  of  arranging  menus.  For  this 
index  I  obtained  a  small  wooden  filing 
box,  which  holds  a  3  x  5  inch  card,  and  a 
set  of  blank  index  cards.  These  index 
cards  are  then  labelled  for  the  different 
types  of  food  used  in  a  meal,  beginning  at 
the  front  of  the  box  with  "Main  Dishes," 
and  following  that  with  cards  for  Potatoes, 
Vegetables,  Salads,  Desserts,  and  one  for 
Suggestions  for  Sunday  Night  Suppers 
and  Chafing  Dish  Parties.  Two  of  the 
sections,  those  for  Main  Dishes  and 
Vegetables,  are  further  subdivided  for 
convenience;  the  first  into  "Main  Dishes 
—  General"  and  "Main  Dishes  —  Fish," 
the  former  including  all  the  Main  Dishes 
used  except  Fish.  The  vegetable  section 
is  divided  into  "All-Year-Round  and 
Winter  Vegetables,"  and  "Summer  and 
Short-Season  Vegetables."  The  index 
cards  are  numbered  on  the  tab,  which 
projects  above  the  cards  and  the  section 
name  is  written  below;  so  that  the  Index, 
when  finished,  shows  the  following  num- 
bers and  labels: 

I  A      —  Main  Dishes  —  General 
IB—  Main  Dishes  —  Fish 

II  —  Potatoes 

III  A  —  All-Year-Round   and   Winter 

Vegetables 


III  B  —  Summer     and     Short-Season 

Vegetables 

IV  —  Salads 

V  —  Desserts 

VI  —  Suggestions  for  Sunday  Night 

Suppers  and  Chafing  Dish 

Parties 
Having  completed  the  Index,  I  then 
made  a  separate  card  for  each  Main  Dish 
that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  filed 
these  under  the  first  two  index  cards. 
As  the  cards  are  made  out,  they  are  all 
tagged  to  correspond  with  their  index 
number,  and  are  also  numbered  conse- 
cutively within  their  own  section,  for 
further  identification  and  cross  reference 
thu?: 

I  A—  1  Stuffed  Flank  Steak 
I  A  —  2  Macaroni  and  Cheese 

IB  —  1  Broiled  Sword  Fish 
I  B  —  2  Oyster  Stew 

Finishing  with  the  Main  Dishes  and 
proceeding  to  Potatoes,  I  made  and 
numbered  a  separate  card  for  each  way  of 
serving,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  At 
the  front  of  the  box,  I  added  two  extra 
cards,  one  with  a  list  of  Relishes  and  one. 
for  Soups,  as  it  did  not  seem  necessary 
to  make  separate  whole  sections  for  these. 
Once  the  work  of  making  the  first  set  of 
cards  is  complete,  this  Index  is  very  easy 
to  keep  up,  and  cards  or  sections  can 
readily  be  added,  taken  out,  or  revised,  as 
the  taste  and  conditions  of  the  family 
require. 

The'  making  of  menus  from  the  Index 
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Is  very  simple.  I  plan  meals  twice  a 
week,  finding  It  easier  to  keep  to  plans 
made  for  three  or  four  days  than  to  those 
made  for  a  whole  week.  Sitting  down  to 
write  menus,  I  take  one  of  my  blank  cards, 
and  turning  to  sections  I  A  and  I  B,  I 
select  a  Main  Dish  for  the  first  meal. 
Then  going  through  the  box  I  choose 
Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Salad,  and  Dessert 
to  accompany  that  Main  Dish  and  make 
a  well-balanced  and  attractive  meal.  I 
then  put  the  Main  Dish  card  used  at  the 
back  of  its  section,  so  that  I  shall  not 
come  upon  It  again  too  soon,  and  plan 
the  next  meal  in  the  same  way,  writing 
the  menus  all  down  on  the  face  of  the 
card,  which  I  have  and  which  I  divide 
into  vertical  sections,  one  for  each  day. 
Next,  going  over  this  menu  card  I  pick 
out  all  the  groceries  and  non-perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables  needed  and  order 
them  all  together,  immediately.  Then  I 
write  on  the  back  of  the  card,  which  Is 
divided  to  correspond  with  the  face,  the 
things  which  it  will  be  necessary  t*..  get 
each  day,  for  the  meals  planned.  This 
card  is  kept  In  the  front  of  the  box  for 
reference  until  the  next  one  is  made. 

This  system,  perhaps,  sounds  compli- 
cated In  the  telling,  but  once  it  is  arranged 
and  working,  it  has  proven  very  simple 
and  valuable.  There  are  many  advan- 
tages in  using  a  box  file  with  cards  of  this 
size.  In  the  box,  which  is  small  enough 
to  be  out  of  the  way  in  a  corner  of  the 
pantry  shelf,  the  cards  are  always  to- 
gether, clean  and  In  order,  and  they  are 


large  enough  for  much  information  In 
addition  to  the  mere  name  of  the  dish. 
If  certain  combinations  prove  particu- 
larly good,  the  cards  can  be  cross  refer- 
enced, for  Instance:  I  A  —  27,  which  is 
"Broiled  Ham"  bears  a  cross  reference 
to  II  —  8,  which  Is  "Candled  Sweet 
Potatoes."  In  the  Vegetable  sections  I 
made  only  one  card  for  each  vegetable 
and  entered  on  this  card  the  different 
ways  for  serving,  instead  of  making  a 
separate  card  for  each  way,  which  I  was 
obliged  to  do  for  Potatoes,  where  the 
methods  of  serving  were  too  many  to 
note  on  one  card  without  confusion.  On 
the  cards  for  the  short-season  vegetables 
I  have  noted,  also,  the  time  of  year  when 
they  are  cheapest  and  best,  for  example: 
III  B  —  4,  which  is  "Brussels  Sprouts," 
has  these  notes;  "Serve  with  butter  or 
creamed,"  and  "Best  in  December  and 
January."  Similar  notes  are  made  on  the 
cards  for  such  fish  and  meats  as  are 
seasonal,  as  Sword  Fish,  Oysters  and  Veal. 
On  the  Salad  cards  I  have  noted  the  ind 
of  dressing  preferred  with  each,  and  on  the 
Dessert  cards,  the  sauce  or  garnish,  which 
my  family  likes  best.  Additional  notes 
and  uses  for  the  cards  will  undoubtedly 
suggest  themselves  to  any  one  who  tries 
this  system.  And  the  beauty  of  such  an 
Index  is  that  it  is  perfectly  adaptable  to 
any  size  of  family,  and  to  any  type  of 
menu  needed,  however  elaborate,  or 
however  simple,  and  once  started  it 
keeps  the  housewife  supplied  with  menus 
automatically.  p-  k.  o. 


A  Co-operative  Lunch  Experiment  in  a 
Suburban  School 

By  Ernest  L.  Thurston 

Former  Superintendent  of  Schools,  District  of  Columbia 
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OW  a  little,  suburban  school  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  solved 
the    hot-lunch    question    by    co- 


operative work  of  teachers   and   pupils, 
makes  rather  an  interesting  story. 

The   Bennings   School   stands   far  out 
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near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district, 
well  separated  from  the  city  proper.  It 
enrolls  less  than  two  hundred  pupils,  and 
provides  instruction  in  all  grades,  from 
the  first  to  the  eighth.  Many  of  its 
children  come  long  distances.  These  are 
obliged  to  leave  their  homes  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  are  unable  to  reach 
them  again  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
They  are  forced,  therefore,  to  bring  their 
lunches  with  them,  or  to  buy  such  food 
as  they  can  find  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  for  the  reason 
that  many  of  the  children  have  to  walk 
long  distances,  it  was  felt  that  there  was 
special  need  for  them  to  have  a  nourishing 
hot  dish  at  noon.  This  was  demanded, 
both  on  health  grounds,  and  on  the 
grounds  of  educational  efficiency. 

Certain  school  officials  appreciated  the 
conditions  existing  at  this  school.  They 
realized  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  support  a  lunch  room  of  a  standard 
type,  and  they  realized  further  that  there 
were  not  funds  enough  for  full  equipment 
and  for  paid  service.  The  problems  to  be 
solved,  therefore,  were  those  of  obtaining 
sufficient  equipment  for  bare  necessities; 
of  purchase  and  preparing  of  food  under 
wise  direction,  and  of  keeping  the  cost 
of  hot  dishes  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Furthermore,  if  children  were  to  be 
brought  into  the  proposition  in  a  co- 
operative way,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  not  be  exploited  in  any  sense,  and 
that  they  should  not  sacrifice  their 
regular  academic  classroom  work. 

There  was  in  the  building  a  large  room 
which  was  used  regularly  for  the  standard, 
once-a-week  instruction  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  girls  in  cooking.  It  had 
a  range  and  the  other  apparatus  used  for 
collective,  or  group  teaching.  The  course 
of  instruction  given  was  a  set  course, 
modified  somewhat  to  cover,  as  usual, 
preparation  and  serving  of  wholesome 
standard  dishes  for  the  three  meals  of  the 
day,  based,  ordinarily,  on  a  household  of 
five  people.  The  ofiicials  and  teachers, 
in  conference,  agreed  that  this  room 
could  be  used  for  special  lunch  purposes, 


not  only  on  the  four  days  when  it  was 
vacant,  but  by  a  little  adjustment  on  the 
instruction  day  as  well.  Its  tables  were 
available  for  luncheon  purposes,  and 
extra  chairs  could  be  requisitioned  at  noon 
from  the  various  classrooms. 

It  was  determined  to  serve  one  hot 
dish  a  day  to  pupils  bringing  whatever 
other  lunch  they  wished.  It  was  felt 
that  all  who  desired  to  participate  could 
meet  thus  in  a  more  or  less  social,  friendly 
way  at  noon  around  the  tables,  and  that 
the  school  would  gain  in  the  friendly, 
social  spirit  that  was  cultivated.  The 
need  for  dishes  and  utensils  was  met  in 
part  by  a  small  payment  from  the  regular 
school  funds,  and  by  the  contribution  on 
the  part  of  each  pupil  interested,  of  at 
least  a  plate  and  cup.  The  lunch  room, 
therefore,  found  its  equipment  for  busi- 
ness without  any  material  expense  on  any 
person  concerned. 

The  principal  assumed  general  respon- 
sibility for  the  carrying  on  of  the  project, 
having  her  regular  teachers  to  assist  her. 
The  domestic  science  teacher,  who  had 
been  coming  to  the  building  only  once  a 
week,  was  assigned  to  appear  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  She  organized  the  matter 
of  the  preparation  of  food,  as  a  school 
project  proposition,  and  personally  over- 
saw the  writing  of  the  recipes,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  market  lists,  and  to  some 
extent  of  the  preparation  of  the  food. 
Since  a  number  of  girls  in  the  higher 
classes  had  had  considerable  instruction 
in  cooking,  she  felt  that  the  actual  work 
could  safely  be  done  by  proper  assignment 
to  them  and  to  other  student  assistants. 
The  work,  as  finally  organized,  provided 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  classes  of  the 
student  body  from  the  sixth  grade  up. 
The  girls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
were  assigned  to  the  general  management 
of  the  project,  the  making  up  of  the 
market  lists,  and  the  cooking  of  the  food 
for  the  one  hot  dish  prepared  each  day. 
They  also  sterilized  the  dishes,  which  were 
used  in  service,  and  washed  all  utensils. 
They  carried  out  this  work  in  conference 
with,  and    under    the  oversight   of,    the 
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domestic  science  teacher.  In  order  to 
avoid  too  great  a  burden,  and  to  properly 
systematize  the  work,  these  pupils  were 
divided  into  groups  of  five,  who  worked 
not  more  than  three  days  in  succession. 

To  the  boys  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  was  assigned  the  duty  of  issuing 
and  collecting  tickets  for  each  day's  meal, 
of  accounting  for  the  number  of  pupils  to 
be  provided  for,  and  of  assisting  in  the 
purchase  of  the  food,  using  the  market 
lists  the  girls  had  prepared.  To  the 
ciiildren  of  the  sixth  grade  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  preparing  the  room  each  day 
for  luncheon  purposes,  bringing  in  chairs 
and  other  material  necessary.  They  had, 
also,  the  duty  of  putting  the  room  in  order 
afterwards,  except  that  they  were  not 
required  to  sweep  the  floor.  The  dishes, 
provided  under  this  plan,  were  those 
which  could  be  cooked  over  hot  water. 
This  was  necessary,  since  the  children  in 
charge  started  their  work  during  the 
morning  recess,  in  order  to  avoid  inter- 
ruption to  classroom  exercises.  At  recess 
time  they  went  to  the  lunch  room,  started 
the  preparation  of  the  food,  set  out  the 
service  dishes  and  orther  necessary  ma- 
terial, and  reported  back  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  Just  before  the  noon  recess  they 
returned  to  the  lunch  room  and  filled  the 
service  dishes. 

The  dishes  provided  were  milk  toast, 
cocoa,  various  kinds  of  creamed  soup, 
meat  stews,  escalloped  dishes,  desserts  of 
milk  and  cereal.  These  were  sold  at  five 
cents  a  portion.  The  money  was  col- 
lected by  the  teachers  during  the  morning 
and  sent  to  the  principal  so  that  the 
luncheon  group  would  know  for  what 
number  preparation  must  be  made.  This 
number  usually  ran  from  forty-five  to 
sixty-five.  The  five-cent  charge  was  found 
to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  raw 
materials,  and  provided  for  the  gradual 
purchase  of  more  uniform  service  dishes. 

At  noon  those  who  were  to  stay  for 
lunch  washed  their  hands  and  assembled 
at  the  room  door,  giving  up  their  tickets 
and  passing  in  line  before  the  service  table. 


Here  each  took  his  portion  of  food  and 
passed  to  his  place  at  the  table. 

A  certain  co-operative  routine  was  fol- 
lowed, also,  in  "cleaning  up"  after  lunch. 
Each  pupil  wrapped  up  his  waste  ma- 
terial. He  then  took  this  and  his  dishes 
and  passed  before  the  service  tables. 
Here  he  deposited,  in  a  proper  receptacle, 
the  waste  material,  and  then  washed  his 
own  dishes  in  the  hot  suds  that  had  been 
provided.  These  dishes  were  put  into 
wire  baskets  ready  for  sterilizing.  As  the 
baskets  were  filled  the  girls  in  charge  put 
them  in  boiling  water  for  three  minutes. 

From  both  educational  and  health 
standpoints,  the  experiment  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  is  being  continued  during  the 
current  year.  It  was  found  that  the 
children  did  not  become  so  tired  during 
the  afternoon.  They  were  also  able  to 
reach  their  homes  in  much  better  condi- 
tion. Naturally  their  educational  work 
benefited  from  the  improvement  in  their 
general  physical  tone. 

There  were,  of  course,  further  educa- 
tional values.  The  pupils  learned  how  to 
work  together  to  a  common  end  and  for 
the  common  good.  As  is  always  the  case, 
under  such  circumstances,  good  teachers 
were  rapidly  developed.  The  social  value 
of  meeting  at  lunch  time  around  the 
common  table  must  also  be  recognized. 
In  a  practical  way  the  work  was  of 
distinct  value  to  the  girls  in  the  cooking 
classes.  They  were  given  experience  in 
purchasing  and  cooking  food  in  larger 
quantities,  and  in  providing  for  larger 
groups  of  people.  All  children  involved 
learned  something  of  fundamental  things 
to  be  observed  in  the  handling  of  food  and 
food  dishes,  partly  from  their  own  par- 
ticipation in  the  serving  and  cleaning  of 
dishes. 

The  handling  of  this  whole  proposition 
was  so  simple  and  was  done  with  so  little 
strain  upon  any  one  person,  that  it  seems 
to  commend  itself  as  of  value  in  other 
outlying  schools  and  rural  schools,  where 
children  come  long  distances  and  are 
unable  to  return  home  at  noon. 


Food  the  Foundation  of  All 

By  Emma  Gary  Wallace 


A  NOTED  divine  recently  preached 
a  very  thoughtful  and  illuminating 
sermon  on  "The  Food  Problem." 
Perhaps  some  people,  who  were  attracted 
by  the  unusual  subject  for  pulpit  dis- 
course, expected  to  hear  a  solution  of  the 
high  cost  of  living,  but  such  was  not  the 
case. 

The  food  problem  was  broadly  con- 
sidered as  one  that  had  to  be  met  on  three 
levels,  and  it  was  briefly  touched  upon, 
but  nevertheless  stressed,  that  physical 
food  had  much  to  do  with  the  well-being 
of  the  body,  and  the  pleasurable  meeting 
of  the  senses  was  first,  last  and  always,  the 
foundation  for  the  mental  life  of  both  the 
individual  and  the  community.  More- 
over, that  the  mental  food  partaken  of  by 
the  individual  and  society,  again  governs 
the  basis  for  the  spiritual  life,  which  in 
turn,  feeds  upon  the  type  of  food  offered, 
and  develops  wholly  in  accord  with  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  nourishment 
taken. 

This,  in  brief,  gives  the  gist  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  puts  up  to  the  housewife  the 
seriousness  of  the  business  of  housekeeping. 
The  getting  of  meals  is  not  a  matter 
merely  of  satisfying  appetite,  and  of 
stopping  the  cravings  of  hunger;  neither 
is  it  wise,  nor  will  the  best  results  be 
obtainable,  if  the  pendulum  swings  too 
far  the  other  way  and  gluttony  is  indulged. 

The  old  saying,  "Tell  me  what  you  eat, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are,"  is  much 
truer  than  is  commonly  recognized.  Ani- 
mals fed  upon  raw  flesh  are  fierce  and 
blood-thirsty.  They  are  to  be  feared  by 
their  enemies.  They  develop  large  phy- 
sical strength  and  a  certain  degree  of 
animal  cunning.  But  while  carnivorous 
creatures  may  be  swift  and  strong  and 
fierce,  they  do  not  show  the  highest  type 
of  development,  or  the  truest  and  most 
admired  instincts,  nor  do  they  reveal  to 
us  dispositions  of  gentleness,  mildness,  or 


dependability.  These  are  the  animals 
that  have  to  be  kept  in  stout  cages,  and 
under  the  eye  of  watchful  keepers  when 
in  captivity. 

The  horse,  the  elephant  and  the  ox  live 
upon  grain  and  green  food,  and  are  able 
to  accomplish  prodigious  feats  of  endur- 
ance and  strength.  Our  song  birds, 
which  delight  us  with  the  liquid  gold  of 
their  melodies,  are  dainty  beyond  expres- 
sion in  their  selection  of  pure  water,  choice 
seeds,  and  freshly  caught  animal  life. 
Theirs  is  a  carefully  balanced,  mixed  diet. 

With  humans  the  same  laws  seem  to 
obtain.  Crude  tribes  of  cannibalistic 
instincts  are  fierce,  cruel  and  unrelenting. 
People  who  live  almost  exclusively  upon 
a  grain  and  vegetable  diet  are  apt  to  be 
undersized;  while  they  are  able  to  accom- 
plish feats  of  strength  and  endurance, 
they  have  not  proven  themselves  world 
leaders  in  progress.  Those  who  have 
indulged  in  a  carefully  chosen,  mixed  diet 
attain  a  high  degree  of  both  physical  and 
mental  development. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  people  of 
refined  tastes  and  restrained  impulses,  — 
those  who  do  not  overeat,  who  are  dis- 
criminating in  their  choice  of  food,  and 
who  partake  of  a  reasonably  abundant 
and  balanced  menu  are  the  ones  who 
develop  physical  fitness  and  mental 
alertness. 

Most  of  us  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  malnourished  children  cannot  be 
expected  to  make  good  progress  in  school. 
We  know  that  half-fed,  poorly-housed, 
imperfectly  clothed  and  warmed  work- 
ers are  logical  victims  for  the  strike 
leader  and  the  trouble  agitator;  we  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  a  pleasing  banquet,  as 
a  generator  of  good  fellowship  and  good 
feeling  as  the  preliminary  of  a  social  or 
business  Get-Together  Meeting;  and  we 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  good  sense  of  the 
Soup  Kitchen  in  connection  with  the 
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Rescue  Allssion,  or  the  reform  movement 
of  any  kind. 

The  sensations  of  sweet  and  sour,  cold 
and  warmth,  hunger  and  satisfaction, 
comfort  and  discomfort  are  all  given  to  us 
by  a  Divine  Creator  for  a  purpose.  Even 
as  pain  is  a  warning  signal  of  danger^  so 
discomfort  speaks  to  the  senses  of  a  sit- 
uation calling  for  intelligent  attention 
and  remedy.  To  continue  such  remedy 
to  the  point  of  satiety  is  crossing  the 
border  line  from  virtue  to  vice.  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  well  to  satisfy  thirst  with  a 
drink  of  cool  water,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  continue  water  drinking  to  the  point 
of  extreme  discomfort  or  danger.  It  is 
wise  to  gratify  a  craving  for  food  with  a 
well-cooked  meal,  but  it  is  unmoral  to  go 
on  eating  beyond  the  capacity  of  digestion 
and  assimilation.  Food  and  drink,  like 
fire,  are  good  servants,  but  poor  masters. 

The  word  "home"  is  one  of  the  sweet- 
est in  the  language,  not  because  it  repre- 
sents a  building,  set  in  a  certain  environ- 
ment altogether,  or  furnished  in  a  certain 
way,  although  these  things  are  contri- 
butary;  but  rather  because  it  means  the 
assembling  of  influences  that  make  the 
best  kind  of  living  possible. 

The  cooky  jar,  the  jam  closet,  the 
luscious  golden  pumpkin  pies,  and  the 
delectable  platters  of  fried  chicken,  or 
delicately  sliced,  pink  and  white,  cold, 
boiled  ham,  which  the  grown-up  boy 
refers  to  afi"ectionately  as  among  the  joys 
of  his  boyhood,  the  spicy  scents  of  the 
kitchen,  and  the  good  things  that  only 
Mother  knew  how  to  make,  —  are  really 
a  more  integral  part  of  that  life  than  the 
mother  may  have  realized,  on  days  when 
weariness  overtook  her,  and  when  she 
marveled  at  the  rapidity  with  .which  the 
good  things,  that  had  taken  hours  to 
make,  disappeared.  As  one  mother  ex- 
pressed it  with  a  good  deal  of  philosophy: 

"I  have  spent  my  life,  it  seems  to  me, 
first  modifying  milk  for  my  babies  and 
preparing  the  sort  of  diet  lists  which  the 
doctor  ordered;  then  getting  substantial 
and    attractive    meals    for    husband    and 


growing  youngsters;  and  later  spreadin^' 
literally  bushels  of  sandwiches  for  picnics 
and  feasts  of  all  kinds!  But  now  that  the 
children  have  flown  from  the  home  nest, 
how  I  miss  it  all!  And  how  much  satis- 
faction it  is  to  know  that  they  all  came 
through  school  and  college  with  flying 
colors,  and  have  taken  their  places  with 
honor  and  distinction  in  the  world's  work, 
and  that  every  one  of  them  is  doing  some- 
thing fine  and  splendid  toward  the 
working  out  of  big,  fine,  American  ideals !" 

Yes,  food  is  the  foundation  of  all. 
Without  good  food,  properly  prepared  and 
attractively  served,  life  on  the  first  level 
cannot  be  at  its  best.  Lacking  good 
food,  there  will  be  under-development, 
nervous  instability,  and  a  train  of  phy- 
sical ills  bound  to  undermine  and  to 
express  themselves  in  lack  of  ability  to 
concentrate,  in  the  capacity  for  sustained 
effort,  and  in  the  proper  grasp  of  life  and 
its  opportunities. 

The  digging  and  the  squaring  of  the 
corners  of  the  excavation  for  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  of  any  structure  may 
not  be  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the 
work,  but  it  is  important,  and  the  founda- 
tions themselves,  strong  and  sturdy  and 
reliable,  call  for  a  knowledge  of  materials 
and  engineering  construction  and  finish 
that  is  no  more  important  than  the  work 
of  preparing  food  for  the  first  level  of 
human  life. 

The  getting  of  over  a  thousand  meals 
a  year,  the  planning,  the  buying  of  the 
food,  the  dainty  arrangement  of  the 
table,  the  cheerful  conversation,  as  the 
family  gathers  about  the  board,  and  the 
catering,  perhaps,  to  the  likes  and  dis- 
likes, or  the  idiosyncrasies  of  certain 
members  of  the  family,  may  at  times  seem 
to  be  a  bit  monotonous  and  exacting,  but 
the  laying  of  foundations  cannot  be 
neglected,  nevertheless,  and  it  is  only 
through  the  integrity  of  the  foundation 
that  our  structure  and  superstructure  of 
mental  and  spiritual  life  may  be  evolved, 
eventually. 

The  mental  life  includes  the  capacity 
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for,  and  the  education  or  leading  out  of, 
those  latent  abilities  with  which  the 
individual  is  endowed  by  nature.  Art, 
music,  science,  literature,  sculpture,  arch- 
itecture, mechanics,  engineering,  execu- 
tive effort,  governmental  detail,  military 
tactics,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  —  are  all 
different  expressions  of  the  mind,  as  to 
harmony,  beauty,  order,  co-operation, 
usefulness  and  progress. 

The  more  food  of  the  right  kind  that 
the  mind  is  given,  the  greater  will  be  the 
growth.  And  this  is  well,  for  in  these 
pursuits,  we  need  not  be  pioneers,  but 
each  one  may  move  forward  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  have  gone 
before. 

The  intellectual  life  of  a  country,  or 
the  intelligence  that  marks  its  activities, 
as  the  result  of  the  mental  food  taken  by 
its  people;  the  aims  and  ambitions, 
which  individuals  hold  to  be  theirs;  the 
observation,  study,  reading  and  exper- 
ience, which  shape  their  conclusions  and 
courses  of  action;  the  legislation,  which 
expresses  the  intellectual  life  of  a  coun- 
try, —  crystallize  into  definite  form  the 
influence  of  the  majority.  And  all  of 
this  must  stand  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  physical  life  that  centers  about  the 
eager  concerns  of  everyday  living. 

This  second  level  of  living  differentiates 
man  from  animal.  Man  and  animal 
gratify  physical  sensations,  but  man  alone 
plans  constructively  for  the  future  and 
makes  definite  effort  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  self  and  environment.  This 
second  level  of  life  is  one  of  great 
importance. 

A  physician,  for  example,  who  lives 
and  practices  in  a  remote  mountain  com- 
munity cannot  be  expected  to  have  the 
facilities  for  cultural  or  professional 
improvement  which  hfs  brother  practi- 
tioner has  who  is  located  in  a  large  city, 
contiguous  to  hospitals,  clinics,  research 
laboratories,  regular  meetings  of  the 
medical  fraternity,  and  frequent  con- 
ference with  surgeons,  chemists,  investi- 
gators,  and  so  on.     Consequently,  it  is 


rulable  that  a  professional  man  shall  not      j 
be  held  responsible  for  opportunities  that      I 
are  not  his,  but  on  the  other  hand,  that      j 
he  shall  be  held  to  the  performance  of 
his  duties  according  to  the  standards  of 
the  community  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

All  of  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  food 
of  the  second  level  produces  a  develop- 
ment commensurate  with  its  quality  and 
type.  The  thinking  man  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  two  levels  of  life  and  the  two 
classes  of  food,  upon  which  physical  and 
mental  life  subsists.  In  all  ages,  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  even  among  the 
aboriginal,  primal  peoples,  has  been  the 
reaching  up  and  out,  toward  a  life  more 
abundant,  more  ideal,  more  expressive 
of  nobility  and  permanence  and  perfection 
—  eternity  itself!  It  is  the  Divine  Spark, 
motivating  within  us,  —  the  spiritual 
life,  whereby  we  are  raised  to  the  plane 
of  the  third  level,  and  here  again,  the 
development  is  wholly  in  accord  with  the 
quality  and  type  of  the  food  given. 

If  we  seek  only  our  own  welfare  and  the 
welfare  of  our  immediate  families,  we  are 
no  better  than  the  heathen,  even  though 
we  may  feel  immeasurably  superior  to 
them.  But  once  we  have  fed  upon  such 
ideals  as,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," 
"Do  uato  others  as  ye  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you,"  "Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens,"  the  protection  of  the 
weak,  the  dominance  of  right  rather  than 
might,  and  the  magnifying  of  Service, 
as  the  expression  of  the  Law  of  Love,  — ■ 
then  we  have  such  characters  born  as 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Florence  Nightingale, 
David  Livingstone,  Jacob  Reiis,  Wilfred 
Grenfell,  and  scores  and  scores  of  others 
who,  in  giving  their  lives,  have  found 
them,  and  who  while  putting  themselves 
last,  have  proved  their  right  to  first 
place  in  the  hearts  of  humanity. 

Life  on  the  third  level  becomes  beautiful 
and  radiant  and  abounding,  in  the  degree 
in  which  it  is  fed.  It  is  pinched  and  mal- 
nourished and  pitiful  when  neglected 
and  starved  and  fed  upon  the  husks  of 
things  which  seem  to  be  worth  while,  but 
are  only  of  transient  value. 
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And  so  we  reach  the  superstructure 
with  its  splendid  outlook  toward  the  dawn 
of  the  New  Day,  and  we  breathe  in 
deeply  of  the  invigorating  atmosphere 
and  marvel  at  the  vision  which  our  eyes 
behold. 

Then  the  breakfast  bell  rings,  and  we 
are  reminded  of  the  first  level  of  life  and 
its  problems,  and  the  closeness  with 
which  the  three  lives  are  linked  and  inter- 
woven. And  once  more  we  sit  down 
before,  perhaps,  a  wholesome,  but  simple 
meal,  and  into  our  heart  there  bubbles 
a  Providence  Spring  of  life-giving  grati- 
tude that  it  is  so  — ■  that  the  threefold, 
the  trinity  of  life,  is,  in  reality,  a  terraced 
slope  up  which  we  may  climb,  stronger 
and  wiser  and  kinder  and  more  sympa- 
thetic   at   every  step,    because  we    have 


tested  life  and  its  food  on  the  three  levels. 
And  so,  in  humble  gratitude,  we  bow  in 
recognition  of  the  Gracious  Giver  of  all 
Good,  and  all  Opportunity,  and  all 
Privilege  — ■  and  not  because  it  is  a  per- 
functory and  popular  thing  to  do. 

"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread," 
means  more  than  the  slice  from  the 
wheaten  loaf;  it  means  more  than  the 
lecture  we  heard,  which  moved  us,  the 
music  that  ironed  out  tired  nerves,  or 
the  friendships  that  made  life  sweet; 
it  means  more  than  the  living  of  today. 
Even  as  food  is  the  bridge  over  which  we 
daily  pass,  as  we  go  from  strength  to 
strength,  so  by  it,  and  because  of  it,  we 
learn  to  mount,  as  with  the  wings  of 
eagles  and  to  go  on  gloriously  from 
strength  to  strength. 
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I  hie  me  away  to  the  city 

With  purse  overflowing  with  chink, 

My  face  wreathed  in  smiles  of  contentment  — - 
"Twill  purchase  a  trunkful  —  I  THINK." 

Chorus 

Chink,  chink,  chink, 

You  used  to  go  so  far  — 
But  now  I  smile  and  you  are  gone, 
I  wonder  where  you  are? 
For  tears  turn  to  tears  when  a  bargain  beguiles  — 
But  tears  will  be  smiles  when  the  prices  change 
styles! 

With  heart  full  of  puzzled  misgivings, 
And  purse  just  as  flat  as  a  board  — 

I  drag  myself  home  from  the  city 

With  only  some  "GLOVES"  for  my  hoard. 

I  view  my  poor  purse  with  a  heartache  — 

It  seems  such  a  pity  to  shrink 
Its  content  to  make  me  content(ed),_ 

And  so  we  both  mourn  the  lost  chink. 

Caroline  E.  Sumner. 


Contributions  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  received.     Accepted  items  will  be 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


Cut  Flowers  in  the  Home 

SIMPLICITY  is  the  keynote  of  artistry 
in  arranging  cut  flowers.  Red  and 
green  fern  leaves,  which  so  many  persons 
insist  on  receiving  from  their  florists  on 
every  order  of  cut  flowers,  really  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  the  consequent  dis- 
play. Every  flower  shows  off  to  the 
best  advantage  in  its  own  foliage. 

Weak-stemmed  flowers,  which  might 
have  difficulty  in  standing  up  properly 
in  a  vase,  are  supported  by  fern  leaves 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  just  enough 
ferns  to  keep  the  flowers  erect  are  per- 
missible. Loose  sprays  of  asparagus  can 
be  used  instead  of  the  ferns. 

While  the  vase  must  fit  the  flowers,  the 
mistake  is  often  made  to  have  it  too  high, 
so  that  you  cannot  see  the  person  across 
the  table*  from  you.  Either  a  real  flat 
vase,  about  eight  inches  high,  over  which 
you  can  look  naturally,  or  else  a  very  tall 
vase,  so  that  the  flowers  are  above  the 
level  of  the  eye,  should  be  used. 

When  considering  the  arrangements  of 
flowers,  there  are  three  points  that  are 
often  abused  in  the  ordinary  home,  when 
flowers  are  arranged  for  decorative  pur- 
poses.    They  are: 

1.  Overcrowding.  This  is  probably  the 
worst  fault,  and  one  that  is  seen  in  our 
homes,  at  our  fairs,  everywhere.  Huge 
masses  of  assorted  flowers  thrown  to- 
gether without  consideration  of  color 
values  do  not  make  a  striking  picture. 
Flowers  should  be  presented  in  the  most 
natural  state  that  they  can  possibly  be 
shown,  and  if  they  can  be  shown  as  a  one- 
color    arrangement    in    a^  large,    massed 


effect,  the  decorative  effect  would  be  most 
strikingly  brought  out. 

2.  Unsuitable  containers.  There  are 
small,  dainty  vases  for  the  slight,  delicate 
flowers,  and  there  are  huge,  massive 
vases  for  heavy-stemmed,  heavy-blos- 
somed and  heavily  colored  flowers.  Take 
a  mixed  lot  of  narcissus,  for  example. 
These  are  often  arranged  in  tall  vases, 
but  they  do  not  show  at  their  best,  if  the 
stems  are  close  together  and  sunk  down 
in  the  vase,  making  a  solid  cluster  that 
will  detract  from  the  general  effect. 
Mixed  narcissus  should  be  loosely  ar~ 
ranged  in  a  wide  vase  with  a  little  touch 
of  green  at  the  bottom. 

3.  Inharmonious  arrangement  of  colors. 
It  is  not  always  necessary  to  have  a  great 
quantity  of  flowers  to  bring  out  beautiful 
effects.'  Three  to  five  carnations,  placed 
in  a  small,  narrow  vase,  make  a  most 
dainty  effect.  The  same  holds  true  of 
the  rose. 

Pink  flowers  do  not  show  off  in  a  room 
with  a  red  carpet.  White  combines  with 
most  colors,  but  particularly  with  blue 
and  yellow.  Pink  and  white  should 
never  be  combined,  neither  should  pink 
be  set  up  against  blue  and  yellow.  Most 
decorators  of  judgment  like  to  show 
flowers  off  in  their  individual  colors,  and 
strive  for  the  simple  effects.  Lavish 
masses  of  flowers,  to  satisfy  a  foolish 
pride  in  making  a  display,  are  always  in 
bad  taste. 

The  most  expensive  flowers  are  not 
necessarily  the  most  beautiful  or  effective. 
In  summer,  especially,  those  who  have  a 
car  and  can  drive  out  into  the  country^ 
can  find  wild  flowers  on  the  roadside,  or 
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buy  them  from  the  farmers,  that  are 
really  beautiful.  Of  course,  for  certain 
ornate  effects,  and  for  certain  types  of 
flowers,  we  are  dependent  upon  the  hot- 
house, w.  A.  F. 


Apple  Varieties  for  Every  Use 

*'  \  RE  these  apples  good  for  baking.^" 
jlY  Don't  expect  the  grocer  to  know. 
He  doesn't  bake  apples  or  make  pies. 
The  chances  are  that  he  has  no  idea  what 
the  different  varieties  of  apples  look  like, 
and  not  the  slightest  notion  as  to  what 
use  they  are  best  adapted.  He  has  other 
things  to  do,  which  he  considers  more 
important.  But  it  is  the  business  of  the 
housewife  to  know  the  different  kinds  of 
apples  on  the  market  and  to  buy  the  kind 
that  is  most  suitable  for  the  particular 
use  she  expects  to  make  of  it. 

All  pretty,  red  apples  are  not  neces- 
sarily good  eating  apples.  For  example, 
the  Hubbardston  and  Baldwin  are  nice 
looking,  big  red  apples,  that  are  very  nice 
for  cooking  purposes,  but  they  lack  the 
high  flavor  necessary  for  eating  apples. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  yellow  apples 
are  very  good  for  eating,  but  very  tough 
and  leathery  when  cooked.  Many  house- 
wives make  the  mistake  of  buying  bruised 
and  specked  apples  for  cooking  just  be- 
cause they  are  cheaper.  This  may  be 
economy,  if  the  apples  are  of  a  variety 
suitable  for  cooking,  but  the  mere  fact 
that  they  are  inferior  and  cheap  does  not 
signify  that  they  will  make  good  apple 
sauce  or  pies. 

If  the  housewife  will  familiarize  herself 
with  the  different  varieties  on  the  market 
and  depend  upon  her  own  judgment, 
rather  than  that  of  the  grocer,  she  will 
have  much  better  results  and  fewer  dis- 
appointments in  the  business  of  feeding 
her  family.  Last  year  there  was  a  great 
abundance  of  delicious  apples  the  country 
over,  so  that  every  one  should  have 
learned  all  about  apples.  The  best 
eating  apples  on  the  market  are  the 
Jonathan,   Mcintosh,  Red   Wealthy  and 


Snow.  For  cooking  we  have  the  Bald- 
wins, Greening,  Hubbardston,  Twenty 
Ounce  and  Fall  Pippin,  while  the  Alex- 
ander and  Wolf  River  are  suitable  for 
both  cooking  and  eating.  A  brief  de- 
scription of  these  varieties,  and  their  Uses 
may  be  useful  to  the  housewife. 

The  Jonathan,  Mcintosh,  Wealthy  and 
Snow  are  bright  red  apples  of  medium 
size,  which,  because  of  their  attractive 
appearance,  are  not  often  confused  with 
the  cooking  varieties.  The  flesh  of  these 
apples  Is  white,  with  an  occasional  red 
stain.  They  are  crisp  and  tender,  with 
a  most  pleasing  odor  and  a  delicious, 
slightly  acid  flavor. 

Alexander  and  Wolf  River  are  other 
pretty  red  apples,  which  are  slightly 
larger  than  the  varieties  just  mentioned. 
The  Alexander  is  slightly  conical  in  shape, 
being  larger  ai  the  top  or  stem  end.  The 
Wolf  River  Is  rather  broad  and  flat  at  the 
base,  .ind  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  irregular 
in  shape.  The  skin  of  these  apples  is 
rather  thick  and  somewhat  waxy.  They 
are  tender  and  juicy  for  eating,  but  are 
not  so  highly  flavored  as  the  Mcintosh 
and  Jonathan.  They  are  also  good  for 
cooking. 

The  Greening  and  Fall  Pippin  are  large 
apples,  ranging  in  color  from  greenish 
yellow  to  a  clear  mellow  yellow.  The 
skin  Is  very  smooth  and  the  flesh  is  crisp 
and  juicy.  Both  apples  are  good  for 
general  cooking,  and  are  in  prime  con- 
dition about  the  first  of  November. 
The  Baldwin  and  Hubbardston  are  at- 
tractive red  apples,  but  their  color  is  not 
the  very  brilliant  red  of  the  best-eating 
varieties  and  they  are  somewhat  larger 
in  size.  The  Baldwin  is  flecked  with  tiny 
spots,  while  the  red  of  the  Hubbardston 
may  be  more  or  less  mingled  with  yellow. 
These  apples  are  especially  good  for  pies, 
and  for  all  general  cooking. 

The  Twenty  Ounce  is  an  unusually 
large  red  apple,  with  a  greenish  red  or 
splashy  red  skin.  It  is  excellent  for 
baking  and  for  making  jelly,  and  also  very 
good  for  sauce,  pies  and  dumplings. 

J.   w.   w. 
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Kumquats 

RESEMBLING  miniature  oranges, 
the  smallest  citrous  fruit  In  culti- 
vation In  this  country  comes  into  our 
northern  markets,  packed  In  quart  boxes 
with  a  bit  of  foliage  attached,  for  the 
holiday  and  winter  trade. 

The  kumquat  is  native  of  China,  where 
it  is  called  "Gold  Orange,"  or  ^'Kumquat," 
and  also  of  Japan,  termed  "Kin  Kan." 
In  China  they  are  preserved  whole, 
packed  in  small  jars  for  exportation 
—  forming  quite  an  Industry. 

The  plant  grows  to  be  quite  a  bush  of 
from  6  to  12  feet  in  height  and  has 
bright,  glossy,  dark  green  leaves,  which, 
together  with  the  bright,  golden  fruit, 
make  a  charming  combination.  The 
flowers,  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  orange 
blossoms,  are  also  of  the  same  fragrance. 
As  an  ornamental  shrub  It  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  any  other  evergreen. 

Kumquats  are  largely  used  for  table 
decorations.  They  make  a  delightful 
bit  of  color,  halved,  by  themselves,  or 
with  other  small  fruits,  to  decorate  the 
punch  bowl  or  salad.  -  They  are  also  very 
attractive,  crystallized.  In  using  the 
fruit,  either  cooked  or  fresh,  the  rind  is 
edible  and  left  Intact.  They  make  very 
delicious  marmalade  and  jelly. 

Kumquat  Jelly 

The  jelly  is  pleasantly  tart.  Cover  the 
fruit  with  water,  cook  till  tender  enough 
to  pierce  with  a  straw,  and  remove  the 
fruit  for  crystallizing.  Strain  the  juice 
and  cook,  cup  for  cup,  with  sugar,  till  it 
reaches  the  jelly  stage,  about  ten  minutes. 
Pour  into  glasses.  It  Is  a  very  attractive, 
pale,    amber   color.  m.  k.  s. 


Some  Favorite  Dishes 

Baked  Squash 

SELECT  a  ripe,  knotty  hubbard.  Cut 
in  halves  and  scoop  the  seeds  out  of one 
of  the  halves.  Place  on  a  pie  tin  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven.     When  done  remove 


from  oven  and  scoop  the  pulp  from  the 
shell  Into  an  aluminum  saucepan.  Return 
to  stove  and  add  half  a  cup  of  good, 
sweet  cream,  or,  in  lieu  of  that,  a  good- 
sized  lump  of  butter  and  a  scant  half-cup 
of  milk.  Season  with  salt.  Let  It  cook 
up;  stir  well  and  serve  on  warm  dishes. 
This  will  serve  four. 

Squash  done  this  way  is  superior  to 
peeling  and  stewing  In  the  old  way. 

In  baking  it  Is  drier,  of  finer  flavor,  and 
eliminates  peeling,  which  is  no  small 
work,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the 
squash. 

Pumpkin  Marmalade 

6  lbs.  of  pie-pumpkin,  cut  into  very  small  cubes 

3  oranges     l^kin  and  pulp 
I  lemons      J  f     t- 

4  pounds  sugar 

Cook  slowly  for  several  hours.  It 
makes  a  cheap  and  very  tasty  marmalade. 

Carrot  Pudding 

1  cup  suet,  fine-minced 
1  cup  grated  raw  potato 
1  cup  grated  raw  carrot 
1  cup  granulated  sugar 
1  cup  seedless  raisins 
1  cup  currants 

Add  a  little  allspice  to  flavor  and  enough 
flour  to  make  a  soft  dough  or  batter. 
Place  'In  a  pudding  dish  and  steam,  in  a 
steamer,  from  two  and  one-half  to  three 
hours.  This  is  a  delicious  pudding,  so 
light  and  flaky.  It  does  In  place  of 
plum  pudding  on  occasion. 

Rice  Snow 

Place  a  cup  of  washed  rice  and  a 
spoonful  of  salt  in  a  clean  salt  bag,  and 
tie  at  top,  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of  room 
for  the  rice  to  swell.  Drop  the  ba<:. 
securely  tied,  into  a  granite  pot  of  boiling 
water  and  keep  boiling  for  an  hour. 
Then  empty  Into  a  hot  serving  dish.  It 
forms  a  mass  of  delightful  whiteness, 
each  kernel  of  rice  being  separate  and 
distinct.  If  you'll  try  this  way  you'll 
never  cook  rice  any  other  way. 

Hard  sauce,  for  the  rice,  may  be  made 
by  rubbing  together  eight  ounces  of 
brown   sugar  with  four  ounces  of  finest 
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table  butter;  work  together  till  creamed 
and  place  a  generous  amount  on  each 
helping  of  rice.  Flavor  the  sauce  with  a 
little  grated  nutmeg.     It  is  delicious. 

Gelatined  Beef 

Buy  a  few  pounds  of  the  cheaper  cuts 
of  beef,  say,  from  the  neck,  and  some 
flank  that  is  fat.  Boil  in  a  little  water  till 
it  falls  to  pieces  when  you  lift  it.  When 
cool  enough  to  handle  remove  every 
particle  of  bone  and  sinew.  Flavor  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  place  in  small  bowls, 
pouring  over  it  the  liquid  in  which  it  was 
boiled.  Put  a  weight  on  each  and  when 
cold  it  is  ready  to  slice. 

This  is  rich,  nourishing,  economical 
and  convenient  to  serve  for  tea,  etc. 

F.  M.  c. 
*     *     * 

Concerning  Lemons 

A  LEMON  contains  from  four  to  five 
tablespoonfuls  of  juice. 

//  you  wish  to  use  only  a  little  juice 
don't  cut  the  lemon  in  halves,  make  a 
small  incision  and  squeeze  out  the  amount 
you  need.  The  rest  of  the  lemon  will 
then  keep  better  and  will  not  dry  up. 

When  grating  lemon  rind^  why  use  the 
whole  surface  of  the  grater.?  One  tiny 
corner  will  grate  the  lemon  just  as  fast, 
and  you  don't  have  so  much  to  wash. 
Then,  if  a  brush  is  used  in  washing  that 
corner,  you  can  have  it  clean  again  in  a 
few  seconds. 

Lemon  peel  boiled  in  water  a  few 
minutes  gives  a  very  pleasant  flavor. 
This  water  is  especially  good  added  to 
those  eggless,  milkless,  butterless  cakes, 
some  of  the  ingredients  of  which  are 
boiled  together  before  adding  the  flour 
and  baking  powder. 

Dried  lemon  peel  is  good  in  fruit  cake; 
cut  it  in  small  pieces  with  scissor^. 

Lemon  juice  is  much  better  than  vine- 
gar in  making  salad  dressing. 

Try  lemon  juice  and  sugar  on  lettuce, 
sometimes,  as  a  change  from  salad  dress- 
ings. 

Here   is   a   delicious  lemon   pie  filling: 


Cook,  slowly,  in  a  double-boiler  until 
thick,  three  egg-yolks,  one-half  a  cup 
of  sugar,  and  the  juice  and  grated  rind 
of  one  lemon.  When  done,  this  mi:5i- 
ture  will  look  like  scrambled  eggs.  Set 
it  aside  to  cool.  Beat  the  egg-whites 
stiff;  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  sugar;  fold  the  cooked  tgg  mix- 
ture into  this.  Pour  this  mixture  into 
cooked  pastry  shells  and  leave  in  the 
oven  until  the  top  is  brown.  This  same 
mixture  can  be  used  as  a  cake  filling,  or 
as  a  dessert  by  itself,  by  chilling  in  sherbet 
glasses. 

Hearty    Dishes    Easy    to    Prepare 

Tamale  Pie 

Grease  a  baking  dish  and  put  in  tlie 
bottom  a  layer  of  cooked  white  meal 
made  as  follows: 

4  cups  boiling  water  2  teaspoonfuls  salt 

2  cups  corn  meal 

Over  this  spread  a  mixture  prepared  as 
follows: 

Cook  together  until  the  onions  are  well  done 
2  cups  of  Hamburg    I  1     teaspoonful  salt_  _ 

steak  I  \\    teaspoonfuls    chili 

1  onion  sliced  pepper 

1  tomato  sliced  I 

Place  over  the  whole  another  layer  of 
meal  and  bake  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
minutes. 

Potato  Bargain 

6    medium-sized  Pork,  bacon,  or  other 

potatoes  fat 

1   medium-sized  onion  Salt  and  pepper 

Slice  the  onion  and  fry  it  in  the  fat, 
using  enough  of  the  latter  to  fry  the  onion 
a  golden  brown;  then  add  the  potatoes, 
sliced  rather  thin,  and  enough  boiling 
water  to  cover  the  whole;  season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  let  boil  until  the 
potatoes  are  done.  Serve  hot.  If  there 
should  be  any  left  from  the  first  meal,  it 
tastes  even  better  the  second  day. 

Tomato-and-Hominy  Dish 


1  can  cooked  whole 
hominy 

2  cups  stewed  or 
canned  tomatoes 

1  teaspoonful  salt 


1  tablespoonful  sugar 
\  teaspoonful  pepper 

1  onion 

2  strips  bacon 
1  egg 
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Boil  together  for  fifteen  minutes  the 
horriiny  and  tomato,  seasoned  with  the 
salt,  pepper  and  sugar.  Cut  the  bacon 
and  onion  in  small  pieces  and  brown 
slightly  in  a  frying  pan.  Add  these  to 
the  boiled  mixture.  Fold  into  the  whole 
the  beaten  egg,  and  bake  in  the  oven 
until  the  egg  sets. 

Discoveries 

1.  A  great  convenience  to  the  woman 
with  a  family  are  a  set  of  graduated 
measuring  spoons  to  hang  beside  her 
medicine  closet. 

2.  "ijTo  keep  meal  from  lumping  when 
you  are  making  mush,  dampen  it  a  little 
and  mix  the  water  well  through  it.  Then 
you  can  pour  the  whole  amount  at  once 
into  the  boiling  water. 

3.  If  you  steam  dry  cocoanut  for 
about  one-half  an  hour  in  a  colander,  it 
is  very  much  like  the  fresh  article. 

4.  Brown  sugar  can  be  softened  by 
wrapping  a  damp  cloth  about  the  bag  that 
contains  it. 

5.  To  keep  cake  moist  when  sending 
through  the  mail,  cover  the  top  with  a 
paper  and  then  spread  over  this  sliced 
apples.  E.  T.  F. 

Banana  Cream  Pie 

LINE  a  pie  plate  with  rich  pie  crust 
and  bake  in  the  oven.  Remove  from 
the  oven  and  fill  the  baked  crust  with  a 
custard,  made  in  the  following  manner: 
To  one  cup  of  milk  add  one-half  a  cup  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  To  one-half 
a  cup  of  flour,  add  enough  milk  to  make  a 
smooth  paste,  and  then  enough  to  fill  up 
the  cup.  Combine  the  two  mixtures. 
Cook  in  a  double  boiler  until  very  thick. 
After  taking  from  the  fire  beat  the  mixture 
until  smooth  and  creamy,  and  add  one 
teaspoonful   of  vanilla.     Choose   a   large 


banana  that  is  a  little  underripe,  rather 
than  overripe.  Cover  the  top  of  the 
custard,  which  has  been  poured  into  the 
baked  crust,  with  the  sliced  banana. 
Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  until  stiff, 
adding  one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar,  one- 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and 
one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  while 
beating.  Pile  the  egg-white  mixture 
lightly  on  the  sliced  banana.  Set  the 
whole  pie  in  the  oven,  and  let  it  become  a 
delicate  brown.  a.  h. 

*  *     * 

Russian  Dressing 

f  cup  mayonnaise 

J  cup  Heinz  tomato  chutney 

J  teaspoonful  Worcestershire  sauce 

I  teaspoonful  Brands  sauce  A  No.  1 

^  tablespoonful  lemon  juice 

Serve  on  hearts  of  lettuce;    very  good 

on  crab  meat  as  a  cocktail.         m.  g.  t. 

*  *     * 

Nut  and  Date  Kisses 

The  whites  of  two  eggs,  one  cup  pul- 
verized sugar,  one  cup  English  walnuts, 
one  cup  dates.  Directions:  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  and  the  sugar  until  the 
mixture  is  stiff  enough  to  stand;  add  the 
walnuts  and  dates,  both  of  which  should 
be  in  large  pieces.  An  egg-beater 
gives' the  best  satisfaction  in  beating  up 
the  mixture,  as  it  takes  only  ten  minutes' 
beating  with  it.  Without  it,  beat  half 
an  hour. 

Fudge 

One-fourth  a  cup  of  butter,  one  cup 
brown  sugar,  one  cup  granulated  sugar, 
one-fourth  cup  Karo  crystal  white  syrup, 
one-half  cup  cream,  two  ounces  Baker's 
chocolate.  Directions:  Melt  the  choco- 
late in  a  pan,  mix  the  sugar,  Karo  and 
cream  in  a  bowl,  put  in  the  pan  with  the 
butter,  stirring  all  the  time;  boil  two 
minuter;  add  the  chocolate;  boil  four 
minutes  more.  Beat  and  pour  into 
buttered   pans.  h.  r.  s. 
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Query  No.  4186.  —  "Why  does  \'inegar, 
when  added  to  the  Fat  in  which  doughnuts  are 
fried,  keep  them  from  absorbing  the  fat.' 

"Where  can  I  get  literature  on  Vitamines? 

"In  sauteing  Beefsteak  why  is  it  toughened  by 
covering  the  pan,  while  Chicken,  under  the  same 
conditions,  is  made  more  tender.'' 

"What  effect  will  the  high  temperature  of  the 
Pressure  Cooker  have  on  meat.'  Will  this  over- 
throw our  old  theories.'" 

Effect  of  Vinegar  with  Fat  in 
Frying  Doughnuts 

VIXEGAR  does  not  keep  the  dough- 
nuts from  absorbing  the  fat. 
Whether  or  not  they  absorb  the  fat 
depends  wholly  on  two  conditions:  (1) 
the  temperature  of  the  fat,  which  should 
be  so  hot  as  immediately  to  form  a  crust 
on  the  outside,  which  will  seal  the  inside 
against  the  entrance  of  fat;  and  (2)  the 
consistency  of  the  doughnut  dough, 
which  should  not  be  too  soft,  nor  too 
much  shortened,  lest  it  become  "spongy" 
when  heated,  and  so  allow  the  fat  to 
enter.  But  the  addition  of  vinegar  pre- 
vents the  doughnuts  from  tasting  of  the 
fat.  Some  of  the  fats  used  in  frying, 
while  perfectly  wholesome,  are  by  no 
means  without  rather  strong  flavor,  and 
this  is  neutralized  by  the  volatilization, 
or  vaporization,  of  the  acetic  acid  of  the 
vinegar,  which  takes  place  in  the  fat,  and 
while  escaping  into  the  air  settles  on  the 
doughnuts  and  neutralizes  any  other 
surface  flavor.  If  the  fat  is  not  hot 
enough  to  form  the  outside  crust  we 
spoke  of,  the  vinegar  will  not  prevent 
its  entrance. 


Vitamines 

Most  of  the  current  scientific  journals 
have  something  new  about  the  vitamines 
every  month.  The  men  who  are  doing 
research  work  on  vitamines  contribute 
largely  to  the  Journal  oj  Biological  Chem- 
istry^ the  Journal  oj  Medicine^  and  others. 
The  best  book,  already  published  on  this 
subject,  is  "The  Xewer  Knowledge  of 
Nutrition,"  by  Dr.  E.  \'.  McCollum  of 
Johns  Hopkins.  It  is  published  by 
Macmillan,  but  the  first  edition  is  out  of 
print,  and  the  second,  though  in  course  of 
preparation,  is  not  yet  ready.  Ask  them 
for  it  in  your  local  public  library. 

Toughening  of  Beefsteak  by 
Covering  Pan 

Why  steak,  when  sauteed,  is  toughened 
by  covering  the  pan  is  a  question  that 
cannot  be  answered  in  a  word.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  receive  such  thoughtful 
questions,  but  we  must  beg  the  readers' 
patience,  if  they  take  a  little  time  to 
answer. 

The  one  thing  that  makes  meats  tough 
is  the  quality  of  the  connective  tissue, 
that  is,  the  substance  that  is  the  frame- 
work of  the  meat  much  as  the  steel  girders 
are  the  framework  of  a  building  —  or 
much  as  the  little  sacs  that  hold  the  juice 
of  an  orange  are  the  framework  of  the 
orange.  The  connective  tissue  in  meat 
holds  all  the  albumen  of  the  meat,  all  its 
good-tasting    juices,    and    all    Its    most 
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important  protein,  the  myosin.  This 
tissue  is  rendered  tough  in  the  animal  by 
age,  which  is  the  reason  that  meat  from 
young  animals  is  tender;  and  it  is  tough- 
ened by  exercise,  which  is  the  reason  that 
the  meat  from  the  leg,  the  neck,  and  other 
constantly  exercised  parts  i^  tougher  than 
meat  from  the  middle  parts  of  the  carcass, 
which  are  not  subjected  to  much  exercise. 
Connective  tissue  is,  (1)  made  tender  by 
acids;  this  is  why  we  add  acid  to  a  stew 
of  very  tough  meat;  also,  the  acids  devel- 
oped in  the  meat  during  hanging  in  cold 
storage  help  to  make  the  meat  tender. 
Connective  tissue  is  also,  (2)  made  tender 
by  slow  cooking,  which  dissolves  it,  and 
in  part  changes  it  to  gelatine.  And 
there  is  a  third  way  to  treat  connective 
tissue  to  make  it  easier  to  masticate; 
this  is  by  pounding  the  meat  so  that  the 
connective  tissue  is  ruptured,  or  by  grind- 
ing it  through  the  food  grinder  or  chopper. 
The  tough  tissue  is  not  made  tender  by 
the  pounding  or  grinding,  but  it  is  broken 
in  smaller  fragments,  so  that  it  does  not 
resist  mastication. 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  effect  of  quick 
cooking,  such  as  broiling  or  pan-broiling. 
There  is  not  time  in  either  of  these  proc- 
esses for  the  slow  softening  of  the  tissue 
by  part-conversion  into  gelatine,  and  the 
effect  is  more  like  the  third  method,  that 
of  rupturing  it.  When  quick  heat  is 
applied,  the  water  in  the  meat,  partly 
changed  to  steam,  swells  the  connective 
tissue  that  holds  it,  and  thus  thins  and 
softens  it.  You  have  doubtless  noticed 
how  a  steak  will  swell  between  the  bars 
of  a  broiler  —  this  means  the  inflation  of 
the  connective  tissue  by  the  steam.  Now, 
when  the  pan  is  covered  in  pan-broiling, 
the  steam  is  held  inside,  and  presses  on  the 
meat,  so  that  the  outside  pressure  of  the 
steam  prevents  the  steam  pressure  inside 
of  the  meat  to  swell  it  up,  thus  the  tough 
tissue  is  not  thinned  out  by  expansion, 
hence  is  not  made  more  tender.  The 
connective  tissue  in  chicken  is  so  tender 
that  it  does  not  resist  the  pressure  from 
within,  it  swells  just  the  same,  and  is 
further    softened    or    gelatinized    by    the 


steam  from  outside.  The  slow  cooking 
of  tough  meat  results  similarly,  for  in 
braising  we  find  the  two  forces  at  work, 
the  swelling  and  thinning  of  the  tissue 
walls,  then  their  gelatinization.  Is  this 
explanation  clear. ^  If  not,  let  us  know 
your  difficulty. 

Effect  of  Pressure  Cooker  on  Meat 

The  excessively  high  pressure  should 
have  the  effect  of  rupturing  the  connective 
tissue  by  such  quick  and  thorough  pene- 
tration by  steam  that  the  effect  of  the 
steam  might  be  compared  to  the  perfora- 
tion of  the  tissue  by  numberless  fine 
needlepoints.  It  should,  therefore,  if  the 
pressure  is  high  enough,  make  tough  meat 
tender. 


Query  No.  4187.  — "Why  do  not  Parker 
House  rolls  keep  their  shape?  Should  they  be 
raised  once  or  twice?  Is  it  desirable  to  start 
them  at  night  or  in  the  morning?" 

Parker  House  Rolls 

Three  conditions  influence  the  shape 
of  Parker  House  rolls:  (1)  The  strength 
of  the  flour.  A  strong,  that  is,  a  rich 
bread  flour  has  a  great  deal  of  strong 
gluten,  which  is  elastic,  and  will  no  more 
keep  the  shape  you  try  to  give  it  than  a 
steel  knife  will  if  you  bend  it,  or  a  rubber 
band  if  you  stretch  it.  A  winter  wheat 
or  pastry  flour  is  the  best  to  use  in  making 
all  kinds  of  fancy  breads,  including 
Parker  House  rolls.  (2)  The  length  of 
time  of  rising  after  the  shaping  of  the 
rolls.  This  should  not  be  too  long,  only 
long  enough  barely  to  -let  them  start  to 
swell  a  little.  (3)  The  heat  of  the  oven. 
This  should  be  as  hot  as  possible  for  the 
first  few  minutes,  so  that  a  crust  will  be 
formed  on  the  outside,  which  will  keep 
the  shape  of  the  rolls.  So  it  is  with  all 
fancy  breads,  braids,  twists,  and  other 
special  shapes,  the  heat  of  the  oven 
should  be  very  high,  at  first,  until  the 
shape  is  assured,  and  then  the  temperature 
should  be  decreased.  The  contrary  is 
best  for  ordinary  bread,  where  a  gradually 
increasing  temperature  will  allow  the 
loaves  to  rise  in  the  oven,  and  be  lighter. 
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We  have  had  more  than  one  inquiry 
about  Parker  House  rolls  lately,  so  per- 
haps it  is  well  to  go  into  a  few  more 
details.  Whether  the  dough  is  started  at 
night,  or  in  the  morning  is  no  consequence. 
It  should  be  kneaded  down  and  allowed 
to  rise  again  twice,  to  make  it  fine- 
grained. After  the  second  kneading  and 
rising  it  should  be  rolled  out  to  half  the 
thinness  you  wish  in  the  finished  rolls, 
then  cut  into  rounds,  then  you  make  a 
deep  pressure  or  furrow  with  the  handle 
of  a  wooden  spoon  across  each  round, 
dividing  into  two  parts,  one  a  little  larger 
than  the  other.  Now  spread  the  smaller 
segment  with  melted  butter,  or  even  plain 
water,  fold  it  over  the  larger  where  you 
made  the  furrow,  and  in  this  condition 
set  in  a  warm  place  for  the  third  rising, 
which,  as  we  said  before,  should  not  be  for 
too  long  a  time.  Follow  these  rules  for 
all  fancy  breads. 


Query  No.  4188.  —  "Will  you  please  print  a 
recipe  for  Pea  Timbales?" 

Pea  Timbales 

I  Sift  a  pint  can  of  peas  through  a  col- 
ander; season  to  taste  with  salt  and 
pepper,  stir  in  the  beaten  yolk  of  one  egg 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  then 
beat  in  the  stiff-beaten  white  of  the  egg. 
Fill  greased  timbale  molds  two-thirds 
full,  and  poach  in  oven  until  just  firm 
enough  to  turn  out.  Over-cooking  spoils 
the  flavor,  and  especially  if  the  peas  are 
too  old;  only  a  fine  French  pea  ought  to 
be  used  for  this  dish.  If  the  common 
canned    pea    be  used,   the    liquid  should 

■  be  drained  off,  and  a  little  chicken  stock 
substituted. 


Query  No.  4189.  —  "I  very  much  wish  to 
have  a  recipe  for  English  Muffins." 

English  Muffins  or  .Crumpets 

Sift  three  cups  of  flour  with  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt;  add  one  tablespoonful, 
each,  of  sugar  and  melted  shortening  to 
one  cup  and  one-half  of  liquid,  and  stir 


into  flour  to  make  a  smooth  batter.  Let 
this  rise  in  a  moderately  warm  place  until 
very  light.  Grease  the  inside  of  a  dozen 
rather  small  muffin  rings,  and  place  on  an 
iron  griddle,  first  greased  and  then 
floured;  drop  into  each  ring  enough  of  the 
batter  to  fill  it  three-fourths  full;  let 
stand  in  a  warm  place  until  batter  begins 
to  rise  again,  then  set  the  griddle  over  the 
fire  or  into  the  oven,  which  should  be  very 
hot,  and  when  the  batter  has  risen  flush 
with  the  top  of  the  ring,  slip  a  pancake 
turner  under  each  ring,  and  turn  muffin 
and  ring  together,  to  bake  on  the  other 
side.  Since  they  should  be  well  browned 
on  both  sides,  they  may  need  turning 
again.  These  muffins  may  be  eaten 
while  fresh,  but  are  usually  allowed  to 
get  cold,  then  pulled  apart,  toasted, 
spread  with  butter  and  eaten  hot. 


Query  No.  4190.  —  "I  should  be  very  glad  to 
know  of  a  Lemon  Cream-Pie  Filling,  made  with 
milk." 

Lemon  Cream-Pie  Filling 

Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  with  the 
white  of  one,  and  add  three-fourths  a  cup 
of  sugar,  mixed  so  thoroughly  with  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  flour  that  the  two  are 
completely  incorporated.  Next  add  one 
pint  of  hot  milk  with  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter  dissolved  in  it.  If  the  milk  is 
not  hot  enough  slightly  to  cook  the  eggs, 
stir  mixture  over  fire  in  double  boiler 
until  a  little  thickened,  but  only  to  the 
consistency  of  cream.  Then  add,  gradu- 
ally, the  juice  of  two  lemons  and  the 
grated  yellow  rind  of  one,  pour  into  a 
lined  pie  plate  and  bake  until  the  filling 
is  set  like  a  custard,  but  not  too  long,  or 
it  will  whey.  Cover  with  a  meringue, 
made  of  the  two  remaining  egg-whites, 
beaten  with  one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar. 
Brown  the  top  under  a  gas  flame. 


Query  No.  4191.  —  "What  causes  failure  with 
plain  Boiled  Frosting?  Is  it  because  the  whites 
of  two  eggs  are  used  instead  of  one,  or  is  it  because 
cream  of  tartar  is  not  used.?  The  frosting,  after 
being  spread  on  the  cake'for  a  little  while,  begins 
to  thin  out  and  run." 
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Cause  of  Failure  with 
Boiled  Frosting 

From  what  you  write  we  judge  the 
cause  of  failure  is  that  the  sugar  syrup 
was  not  hot  enough  to  cook  the  egg- 
whites  when  it  was  poured  on.  To  use 
the  white  of  one  egg  would  probably  help, 
but  unless  the  syrup  is  hot  enough  to  cook 
this,  the  frosting  will  invariably  run  after 
applied  to  the  cake.  Cream  of  tartar 
only  keeps  the  syrup  smooth  and  pre- 
vents graining. 


Query  No.  4192.  —  "I  wish  a  good  recipe  for 
Lemon  Cream  Pie,  one  in  which  milk  is  used. 

"Can  Pineapple  Juice  or  any  other  fruit  juice 
be  used  in  making  a  Boiled  Frosting,  instead  of 
water? 

"Can  you  give  me  three  or  four  recipes  for 
Simple  Desserts,_sufficient  to_serve  twenty-five 
persons?" 

For  the  Lemon  Pie  see  answer  to 
Query  No.  4190,  on  page  539  of  this  Issue. 

Use  of  Fruit  Juice  in 
Boiled  Frosting 

Yes,  any  fresh  fruit  juice,  except  pine- 
apple juice,  and  any  juice  from  cooked 
or  canned  fruit,  including  pineapple 
juice,  may  be  used  with  excellent  result 
in  making  boiled  frosting.  In  this  case 
the  addition  of  cream  of  tartar  should  be 
omitted. 

Simple  Desserts  to  Serve 
I.  Twenty-five  Persons 

The  gelatine  jellies,  whether  plain, 
mixed  with  fruit  or  nuts,  or  whipped,  are 
very  easily  made,  and  require  no 'attention 
after  they  are  mixed.  One-half  a  cup 
makes  a  good  individual  helping,  and  this 
may  be  estimated  according  to  the  amount 
of  liquid  used  in  the  recipe.  See,  for 
instance,  the  recipes  for  Grape  Sponge 
and  Jelly  with  Fruit  and  Nuts  on  pages 
197  and  198  of  American  Cookery  for 
October,  1920.  Multiply  the  ingredients 
in  the  first  by  eight,  and  In  the  second  by 
four,  and  you  will  have  servings  for 
twenty-five  persons.  Frozen  dishes,  too, 
are  simple  to  make,  and  the  many  kinds 
that  are  frozen  without  stirring  give  no 


trouble  to  the  cook.  Three  quarts  of  any 
frozen  mixture  is  abundant  to  serve 
twenty-five  persons.  The  steamed  pud- 
dings are  also  easy  to  make,  and  need  no 
attention  while  steaming.  Two  cups  of 
flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder, 
one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  butter,  one-half  a  cup  of  sugar, 
three-fourths  a  cup  of  milk  and  one 
beaten  egg  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the 
addition  of  chopped  apples,  figs,  dates, 
berries  or  any  fresh  fruit  in  season,  in  the 
proportion  of  either  one  or  two  cups  of 
the  fruit  to  the  other  quantities  given. 
Three  times  these  amounts,  steamed  in 
three-quart  molds,  will  serve  twenty-five 
persons. 

Salmon  Salad 

Remove  the  pink  salmon  from  one  can. 
Drain  off  the  juice  and  remove  the  bones. 
Flake  well  with  a  fork,  until  the  meat  is 
well  shredded.  Add  one  cup  of  chopped 
celery,  one  cup  of  chopped  cabbage,  one- 
half  dozen  of  sweet  pickles,  chopped  fine. 
Hard  boil  six  eggs;  separate  the  whites 
and  yolks.  Chop  the  whites  with  a 
chopping  knife  and  add  to  the  first  mix- 
ture. Mash  the  yolks  with  a  fork;  add 
a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  one 
tablespoonful  of  prepared  mustard,  a 
dash 'of  cayenne  pepper,  and  one-half  a 
cup  of  vinegar.  Add  the  last  mixture  to 
the  first  mixture.  Place  the  salad  in  a 
salad  dish,  lined  with  heart  leaves  of 
lettuce.  Garnish  with  parsley  and  slices 
of  lemon.  a.  h. 


Mincemeat  from  Green  Tomatoes 

Chop,  fine,  one  peck  of  green  tomatoes, 
drain  and  then  pour  boiling  water  over 
them  for  three  times  and  drain. 


2  qts.  chopped  apples 
2  lbs.  raisins 

1  lb.   suet   (chopped 
fine) 

5  lbs.  sugar 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  salt 
2  cups   boiled  cider  or 

any     kind     of     fruit 

Stir  well  and  cook  for  twenty  minutes 
and  can  while  hot.  f.   s. 


juice   or   jelly    (ex- 
cept grape) 
1  cup  vinegar 

1  teaspoonful  nutmeg 

2  tablespoonfuls  cin- 
namon 

1  teaspoonful    of 
cloves 
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See  directions  for 
this  biscuit-crust- 
ed meat  pie  in 
"Recipes  for 
Everyday." 
Read  special 
offer  below. 


iscuit  Grust 


-see  what  good  biscuit  dough  you  can  make  with  Crisco ! 

CRISCO  makes  better  biscuit  dough  because  it  is  the  rich- 
est cooking  fat.      It  is  just  solidified  vegetable  oil,  100% 
rich.      It  contains  no  salt,  no  moisture,  no  adulterants, 
y  no    preservatives.     This  richness  makes  Crisco  biscuit  crust 

tender  and  flaky. 


Can  you  make  30  kinds  of 
hot  breads  and  biscuits  ? 

You  can,  with  the  help  of  "Rec- 
ipes for  Everyday."  By  Janet 
McKenzie  Hill,  founder  of  the 
Boston  Cooking  School,  and  edi- 
tor of  American  Cookery.  300 
easy,  new  recipes  of  all  kinds. 
96  pages;  illustrated  in  color; 
bound  in  blue  and  gold.  Each 
copy  costs  26  cents  to  print.  You 
may  have  one  copy  by  mailing 
10c,  with  your  address,  to  Divi- 
sion A-2,  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  The  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble Co.,  Cincinnati. 


Crisco  makes  better  biscuit  dough  because  it  is  strictly  vege- 
table. Only  the  choicest  vegetable  oils,  carefully  selected  and 
refined,  go  into  its  making.  It  is  absolutely  free  from  the 
elements  that  make  animal  fats  difficult  to  digest. 

Use  this  better  cooking  fat  for  crisp,  flaky  pastries;  for  butter- 
like cakes;  for  appetizing  fried  foods.  It  is  colorless,  tasteless 
and  odorless.  It  cannot  be  detected  in  anything  prepared 
with  it.  It  keeps  fresh  till  used,  without  icing.  It  is  the 
modern,  better  shortening,  for  better  cooking. 


Get  Crisco  at  your  grocer's,  in 
the  sanitary,  dirt-proof  container. 
One  pound  and  larger  sizes,  net 
weight.  Never  sold  in  bulk.  Also 
made  and  sold  in  Canada. 


(risco 

^^     FopFrnrinq-For'ShorteDJDg 
^*-^       For  Cake  Making 
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The  Silver  Lining 


Fame 


Once  in  a  sad  and  fateful  hour, 
I  wrote  a  line  Ode  to  a  flower  — 
The  Philomel!  —  and  praised  it.     My! 
I  praised  that  blossom  to  the  sky! 
I  praised  its  color,  form,  and  grace; 
And  to  its  sweetness  gave  much  space. 

The  editor  returned  my  gem. 

Instead  of  printed  requiem, 

He  penned  these  words:  —  "I  fear,  dear  sir, 

By  shunning  facts,  you  greatly  err. 

In  dictionary  hunt  the  word. 

Your  fragrant  philomel's  a  bird! 

Ah,  me!     This  matter,  far  too  bad. 
Did  not  end  here.     I  wish  it  had! 
At  same  time,  Sonnet,  sad  to  tell, 
I'd  sent  elsewhere,  on  Philomel! 
That  editor  —  I  moan!     I  sigh! 
Who  was  as  ignorant  as  I, 

Published  the  thing! 

Blanche  Elizabeth  Wade. 


Teacher:  "You  see,  had  the  lamb  been 
obedient,  and  stayed  in  the  fold,  it  would 
not  have  been  eaten  by  the  wolf,  would 
it?"  Boy:  "No,  ma'am;  it  would  have 
been  eaten  by  us." — Sketch. 


Teacher:  "You  remember  the  story  of 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  Robbie .?"  "  Yes, 
ma'am."  Teacher:  "What  lesson  do  we 
learn  from  it.^"  Robbie:  "That  we 
should  not  eat  everything  we  see." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


A  Yale  instructor  was  lecturing  on  oxy- 
gen. "Oxygen,"  he  said,  "is  essential  to 
all  animal  existence.  There  could  be  no 
life  without  it.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it 
was  discovered  only  a  century  ago." 
"What  did  they  do,  then,  sir,"  a  student 
asked,  "before  it  was  discovered.^" — Har- 
per's  Magazine. 


Two  Scotsmen  had  wandered  south  of 
the  Tweed  for  the  first  time.  They  had 
strolled  into  an  English  church.  Service 
was  in  progress.  One  of  them  picked  up 
a  prayer-book  and  casually  turned  over 
the  leaves.  Suddenly  his  face  assumed 
a  look  of  deep  concern.  "Look,  Sandy, 
'Collect,'  'Collect,'  'Collect.'     Mon,  wc 


maun  get  oot  o'  here  or  we  wilna  hae 
bawbee  left." 


"My  employees  have  clubbed  togethe 
and  taken  a  half-interest  in  the  concern. 
"That's  nothing.  My  employees  neve 
did  have  but  a  half-interest  in  my  corj 
cern." — Judge. 


Restaurant       Patron       (indignantly^ 
"Waiter,  I  can't  use  this  finger-bov/1; 
have  no  napkin."     Waiter:    "Jes'  a  mc 
ment,  sah,  an'  I'll  take  dat  bowl  awa> 
sah."— Iz/^. 


A  certain  young  lady  with  clickin, 
high  heels  and  generally  dressed  to  th 
mode  appeared  at  a  school  for  trainin, 
social  workers  recently  in  order  to  ascer 
tain  the  requirements  for  admission.  A: 
artist  friend  of  hers,  she  said,  had  told  he 
that  she  ought  to  be  doing  some  activ 
work  for  social  progress,  since  wheneve 
he  saw  her  he  always  wished  "to  paint  he 
with  a  tenement  baby  in  her  arms."— 
Survey. 


It  was  in  Paris.  The  talkative  guid^ 
was  exhibiting  to  the  interested  Americai 
tourist  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  with  all  th« 
customary  flourishes  of  both  language  an( 
hands.  "This  immense  sarcophagus,' 
declaimed  the  guide,  "weighs  forty  tons 
Inside  of  that,  sir,  is  a  steel  receptacl< 
weighing  twelve  tons,  and  inside  of  tha 
is  a  leaden  casket,  hermetically  sealed 
weighing  over  two  tons.  Inside  of  tha 
rests  a  mahogany  coffin,  containing  th< 
remains  of  a  very  great  man."  For  i 
moment  the  American  was  silent,  as  i 
in  deep  meditation.  Then  he  said:  "I 
seems  to  me  that  you've  got  him  all  right 
If  he  ever  gets  out,  cable  me  at  m} 
expense ! " — Tit-Bits. 


Severely  So 

Summoning  all  the  pathos  possible 
into  his  voice,  the  amateur  settlemehi 
worker     was     addressing     his     audiencf. 
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A  Winter  Fruit  Season 

I  WONDER  how  many  of  us,  when  we  are  trying  to  think  of  something  different  to 
serve,  overlook  the  deHghts  offered  in  dried  fruits  —  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  and 
even  our  old  friend,  the  prune. 

When  fresh  fruit  is  scarce,  I  have  found  that  the  most  delightful  and  wholesome 
surprise  desserts  may  easily  be  made  at  small  cost,  with  Knox  Gelatine  and  dried 
fruits.     Try  these  two  tempting  recipes. 


J^  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
14  cup  cold  water 


APRICOT  CREAM  PUDDING 

1  cup  cooked  apricots  and  juice 
1  tablespoonful  lemon  juice 


M  fup  sugar 
1  egg  white 


Soak  gelatine  in  cold  w  ater  five  minutes  and  dissolve  by  standing  cup  containing  mixture  in  hot  water.  Put  apricots 
and  juice  through  a  sieve,  add  lemon  juice  and  strain  into  this  the  gelatine.  Add  sugar  and  when  dissolved  set  bowl  in 
pan  of  ice  water  and  stir  until  mixture  begins  to  thicken;  add  egg  white,  beaten  until  stiff.  Turn  into  wet  mold  or  ordinary 
dish,  garnished  if  desired  with  cut  apricots,  and  chill.      (Any  dried  or  canned  fruit  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  apricots.) 

To  make  a  " twice-as-high,"   more  creamy,  won't-dry-out    icing,   add  one    teaspoonful  Knox  Gelatine,  softened 
in  cold  zvater  and  dissolved  over  hot  water  to  your  favorite  icing  recipe.       Beat  in  well  before  spreading  on  cake. 


PRUNE  ORIENTAL  CREAM 


J^  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
Ji  cup  cold  water 
34  cup  scalded  milk 


y2  cup  sugar 

%  cup  cooked  prunes 


}/i  cup    chopped  nuts 

or  toasted  cake  crumbs 
2  egg  whites 


Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  minutes  and  dissolve  in  scalded  milk  and  add  sugar.  Strain  into  bowl  containing 
ice  water  and  beat  constantly  until  mixture  begins  to  thicken;  then  add  prunes,  chopped  nuts  or  toasted  cake  crumbs,  and 
egg  whites,  beaten  until  stiff.  Turn  into  a  cold  mold  the  bottom  and  sides  of  which  are  garnished  with  halves  of  cooked 
prunes;    then  chill.     Serve  cold,  with  plain  cream,  whipped  cream  or  custard  sauce. 

Evaporated  milk  may  be  whipped  up  into  a  delicious  whipped  cream  if  a  teaspoonful  of  Knox 
Gelatine,  softened  in  cold  water  and  dissolved  over  hot  water,  is  added,  whipping  the  milk  in  a  bowl 
surrounded  by  ice  or  ice  water. 


There  are  many  other  winter  desserts  as  well  as  salads,  meat  and  fish  molds  > 
booklets,  "Dainty  Desserts,"  and  "Food  Economy." 
Send  for  them,  enclosing  4-cents  in  stamps  to  cover 
postage,  and  mention  your  grocer's  name. 

Any  domestic  science  teacher  can  have  sufficient  gelatine 
for  her  class,  if  she  will  write  me  on  school  stationery,  stating 
quantity  and  when  needed. 

"Wherever  a  recipe  calls  for  Gelatine  —  it  means  KNOX" 

MRS.  CHARLES  B.  KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 

107  Knox  Avenue  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


ilishes 


given  in  my 
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on  the  subject  of  certain  poverty- 
stricken  foreigners,  who,  if  they  were 
not  wretchedly  miserable,  at  least 
ought  to  be. 

"Think  of  it,"  he  cried,  dabbing  at 
his  eyes.  "There  are  people  down 
there  who  live  on  garlic  alone!  Imagine 
it!     Garlic  alone!" 

"Well,"  called  back  the  Old  Grouch, 
as  he  made  his  way  down  the  aisle 
toward  the  nearest  exit,  "if  they  live  on 
garlic,  they  ought  to  live  alone." 

Still  Following 

"Could  you  do  something  for  a  poor 
old  sailor.?"  asked  the  seedy-looking 
wanderer  at  the  gate. 

"Poor  old  sailor.''"  echoed  the  lady  at 
work  at  the  tub. 

"  Yes'm,  I  follered  the  wotter  for  sixteen 
years." 

"Well,"  said  the  woman,  after  a  critical 
look,  "you  certainly  don't  look  as  if  you 
ever  caught  up  with  it," 

The  New  Majority. 


Baby  Midget 

HOSE  SUPPORTER 

holds  the  socks  securely  and  allows  the  little  one 
absolute  freedom  of  action,  so  necessary  to  its 
health,  growth  and  comfort.  The  highly  nickeled 
parts  of  the  "Baby  Midget"  have  smooth, 
rounded  comers  and  edges  and  they  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  baby's  skin. 
Like  the  Velvet  Grip  Hose  Supporters  for 
women,  misses  and  children  it  is  equipped 
with  the  famous  All-Rubber  Oblong  Button, 
which  prevents  slipping  and  ruthless  ripping. 
Silk,  15  cents;  Lisle,  10  cents 

SOLD   HVERVWHKRE    OR    SENT    PCSTPAII. 
GBORGR    FROST   CO.,    MAKERS,    BOSTON 


Two  Florida  colored  men  were  watching 
a  balloon  ascension.  The  younger  one 
looked  up  at  the  big  bag  in  amazement 
and  then  said,  "I  wonder  what  keeps  that 
balloon  up  in  the  air  that-a-way .? " 
"Well,"  replied  the  older  one,  "it  is 
caused  by  various  causes.  Sometimes  it 
is  caused  by  one  cause,  and  then  again 
sometimes  it  is  caused  by  another  cause." 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


A  certain  famous  churchman  who  was 
also  a  lawyer,  attended  worship  as  usual 
one  Sunday  morning  to  find  that  the 
"supply"  was  a  rather  gaunt  young  man 
who  was  not  only  earnest  but  lugubrious. 
His  sermon  was  certainly  downcast.  The 
man  in  the  pew  invited  the  preacher  home 
to  dinner.  That  night  he  preached  an^ 
other  sermon,  according  to  custom.  It 
was  entirely  different.  Cheer  and  expec- 
tation filled  the  message.  The  layman, 
bidding  the  visitor  good-by,  said,  "Young 
man,  you  have  the  making  of  a  very  good 
Unitarian  preacher;  only  you  must  have 
better  feedin'." 


Among  the  reasons  for  present  in- 
creased costs  or  expenses  in  many  ways 
is  the  tipping  habit,  which  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds  during  recent  years, 
until  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  nuisance  and 
has  reached  the  stage  of  a  menace.  In 
some  instances  it  has  ceased  to  be  tipping 
and  has  taken  on  the  form  of  persistent 
and  insistent  demands  for  actual  graft. — 
Eastern  Argus. 


Tipping'should  be  eliminated  from  the 
social  life'*' of  our  country.  The  line 
between  tipping  and  bribery  is  very  thin. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  recently  dis- 
charged some  parlor-car  ticket  sellers  for 
holding  back  space  in  order  to  secure 
gratuities.  Buyers  for  large  firms  have 
been  corrupted  by  free  gifts  of  salesmen. 
The  whole  proceeding  of  tipping  is  a  relic 
of  European  "flunkeyism"  and  is  dis- 
gusting to  self-respecting  Americans. — 
Western  Christian  Advocate. 
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Tender,  flaky 
crust  lop  and 
bottom  —  that's 
more  than  half 
the  success  of  a 
pie.  Always  use 
JVihon's  Certi- 
fied Shortening 
end  be  SURE 


Unexcelled    for    all    frying, 
shortening  and  cake-making 


A  Shortening  so  Good 

that  it  is  Guaranteed 

YOU  must  be  pleased  with 
Wilson's  Certified  Shorten- 
ing, or  we  will  pay  back  your 
money.  We  print  this  guaran- 
tee on  every  can  because  we  want 

you  to  realize  what  splendid  foods  it  helps  you  make, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  so  economical — it  goes  so  much 
farther — it  saves  you  money  while  it  makes  your  pies, 
biscuits,  doughnuts,  cakes  and  other  things  so  much 
better  and  tastier.  This  fine,  grainy- textured,  smoothly- 
mixing  shortening  is,  like  all  Wilson  products,  selected, 
handled  and  prepared  with  the  same  thoughtful 
respect  your  own  mother  would  show  toward  the 
good  things  she  makes  for  you  to  eat. 


Use  Wilson's  Certified  Shorten- 
ing for  frying  fish,  chicken, 
potatoes,  and  the  Hke.  It  holds 
their  fine  flavor  and  makes  them 
extra  appetizing. 


Golden-brown  doughnuts— the 
sort  that  are  hunger-making  on 
the  outside,  and  perfect  on  the 
inside -that's  the  kind  you  can 
make  easily  with  Wilson's  Cer- 
tified Shortening. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Wilson's  Certified  Shortening— the  only  "money  back" 
kind.  If  he  doesn't  handle  it,  please  send  us  his  name.  No  matter  where  you 
live,  we  can  supply  your  dealer,  for  our  distribution  is  national  and  prompt. 


a 


/A 


'TtuAmoAic 


WILSON  flc   CO. 


CHICAGO 
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GOSSOM'S  CREAM   SOUPS 


In  Powdered  Form 

Split   pea.    Green   pea,   Lima,    Celery,   Black   bean,    Clam 
Cnowder,  Onion  and  (Mushroom  25c). 

Quickly  and  Easily  Prepared 
Just  add  water  and  boil  15  minutes.     One  package  makes  3 
pints  of  pure,   wholesome  and   delicious  soup.     Price   15c 
each,  $1.75  per  dozen  at  leading  grocers',  or  sample  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  20c  in  stamps  or  coin. 

AUo  GOSSOM'S  "QUICK-MADE"  FUDGE 
will  give  you  a  delightful  surprise.     So  easy.     A  40c  pkg. 
makes  over  a  pound  of  the  most  exquisite  fudge. 
Manufactured  by 

B.  F.  Gossom,  692  Washington  St.,  Brookline,  46,  Mass. 


Eat  More  Bread 


Bread  is  the  most  important  food 
we  eat.  It  furnishes  abundant 
nourishment  in  readily  digestible 
form.  The  fact  that  it  never  be- 
comes tiresome  though  eaten  day 
after  day,  is  proof  of  its  natural 
food  qualities. 

Eat  plenty  of  hrmad  tnadm  with 

FLEISCHMANN'S   YEAST 


=Domestic  Science=^ 

t      Home-study  Courses 

Food,  health,  housekeeping,  clothing,  children 

For  Homemakers  and  Mothers;  professional 
courses  for  Teachers,  Dietitians,  Institution 
Managers,  Demonstrators,  Nurses,  ^^Graduate 
Housekeepers,"  Caterers,  etc. 

"The  Profession  of  Home-making."  100 
page  handbook, /ree.  Bulletins:  "Free-hand 
Cooking,"'"Food  Values,"  "Ten-Cent  Meals," 
"Family  Finance." — 10  cents  each. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics 
^(Charted  in  1915)        503  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


SERVICE  TABLE  WAGON    — 

Large  Broad  Wide  Table 
•Top  —  Removable  Glass 
Service  Tray  —  Double 
Drawer  —  Doub'le 
Handles— Large  Deep 
Undershelves  — "Scien- 
tifically Silent"  Rubber 
Tired   Swivel    Wheels. 

A  high  grad*  pice,  of  hirni- 
lurt  surpassing  anything  yet  al- 
lampted  for  GENERAL  UTILITY, 
«a>«  of  action,  and  absoluK 
no<s<lessness.  WRITE  NOW 
FOR  A  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLCT 
AND   DEALER  S   NAME.  i-    > 

COMBINATION  PRODUCTS  CO. 

5041  Cmmi^  BMe.   Chican.111. 


IT  SUVU  VOUI  HOMt  AND 
»AVt5  VOUIl  TIML  THAT 
a    HACTICAI     tCONOMV 


Grapefruit  and  Oranges 

Oranges  and  grapefruit  are  selling  this 
winter  at  lower  prices  than  for  several 
years. 

It  appears  that  just  as  these  delicious 
fruits  were  the  last  to  advance  under  war 
conditions,  they  have  been  first  to  return 
to  pre-war  levels. 

In  trade  circles  it  is  said  that  the  present 
prices  for  oranges  and  grapefruit  are  so 
low  many  of  the  growers  are  sustaining 
actual  losses  on  this  year's  crop,  which  has 
cost  more  to  produce  and  haul  to  market 
than  any  previous  one. 

In  line  with  the  old  proverb,  "  'Tis  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,"  the 
prevailing  low  prices  of  citrous  fruits  af- 
ford housekeepers  the  opportunity  to  save 
money  by  using  oranges  and  grapefruit  in 
liberal  quantities  for  the  benefit  and 
pleasure  of  their  folks. 

The  health  and  food  values  of  grape- 
fruit and  oranges  have  been  fully  estab- 
lished by  dependable  investigations.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
found  them  to  contain  more  units  of  food 
than  beef  juice,  oatmeal  gruel,  oysters  and 
other  articles  of  diet. 

Oranges  and  grapefruit  are  useful  in 
many  ways  besides  the  utilization  as 
breakfast  fruits  that  is  so  general.  They 
can  be  substituted  to  great  advantage  for 
more  expensive  fruits  and  food  products 
in  many  forms  of  cookery  and  confections, 
cakes,  pastries,  salads,  sauces,  desserts 
and  ices. 

Evidently  now  is  a  good  time  for  the 
average  family  to  buy  freely  and  eat 
oranges  and  grapefruit.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  not  for  a  long  time,  if  ever, 
will  they  again  be  sold  so  low  as  at  present. 
Most  retail  fruit  dealers  have  cut  the 
prices  to  correspond  with  the  wholesale 
quotations.  In  buying  these  fruits,  better 
satisfaction  will  be  had  if  the  advertised 
brands  are  called  for  and  insisted  upon. 


Journalist:    "  I  have  an  idea  for  a  news- 
paper article  that  will  strike  a  new  note.'* 

Editor:  "Good.    Most  newspaper  arti- 
cles merely  note  a  new  strike." 

London  Weekly  Telegram. 
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THIS  big,  tempting  cake,  made  es- 
pecially delicious  with  Dromedary 
Cocoanut,  is  just  the  dessert  for  your  next 
luncheon  or  dinner. 

Such  a  cake  can  be  made  quickly. 
You  need  take  no  time  or  bother  to 
hand-grate  a  fresh  cocoanut,  yet  you  get 
the  same  rich,  natural  flavor. 

Dromedary  Cocoanut  is  high  in  food 
value  and  supplies  fuel  and  energy  to 
active  bodies.  Give  your  family  a  nourish- 
ing and  delicious  treat  by  adding  ks 
wholesome  goodness  to  every-day  dishes. 

New  recipes  for  cocoanut  pies,  candies, 
cakes,  puddings,  and  ices  are  given  in 
our  "  1920  RECIPE  BOOK."  Free  on 
request. 

The    HILLS    BROTHERS    Go. 

Dept.G,  375  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Jllso  Importers  and  Packers  of 


^' 
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Ready    for     Use 

Open  a  package  of 
fresh-keeping  Drome- 
dary, and  you  have 
ready  for  instant  use 
a  cocoanut  that  rivals 
in  flavor  the  fresh- 
grated  nut.  Use  as 
much  as  you  need, 
and  the  rest  in  the 
"Ever-Sealed"  box 
will  keep  fresh  to  the 
last  shred. 
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Cook  the  Health 
Way — By  Steam! 

Put  the  Duncanette  over  your  gas  burner — - 
one  flame.  Into  the  Duncanette  put  a  full  meal, 
roast,  vegetables,  dessert.  Steam  generated 
in  the  Duncanette  itself  —  does 
the  cooking.  And  the  wonder- 
fully delicate  flavors  you'll  get. 
Steam,  too,  is  the  only  cook- 
ing agent  which  preserves  the 
value  of  the  vita  mines  intact. 
Without  vitamines  health  is 
impossible.  Food  flavors  will 
not  mix,  even  though  onions 
are  cooked. 

[   '^f'^  Duncanette 

S  T.E  AM     COOKER 

'  Absolutely  simple.  No  screws,  valves  or  gauges  to 
j     bother.     Highly  economical  because  you  use  only  one 

burner.  Saves  the  housewife's  time.  The  Duncanette 
I  is  of  handsome  copper  and  aluminum.  Will  give  a  life- 
I     time  of  service.     It  applies  to  cooking  those  principles 

most  strongly  endorsed  by  all  Domestic  Science  Author- 
1     ities. 

I  FREE  BOOKLET — Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Duncan- 
'  ette.  If  he  is  not  supplied  send  us  his  name  and  ask 
j  for  free  booklet,  "Steam  Cooking."  Learn  about  cook- 
I     ing  at  its  best.     Write  today! 

j  THE  DUNCAN   MFG.  COMPANY 

222  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


A  Dishwasher  for  $2.50! 

Keeps  handc  out  of  the  water,  no  wiping  of  dishes,  saves  \  the 
time.  Consists  of  special  folding  disndrainer,  speciai  wire 
basket,  2  special  long-nandled  brushes.  Full  directions  for  use. 
Sent  prepaid  for  $2.50.    Full  refund  if  not  satisfactory. 

Am.  School  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 
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Tippytoes  Tabby  Teddy  Bunny  Bushytail 

CHILD'S  NAPKIN  CLIPS  ^^^'^^.i^T.fh'^"' 

A  gift  to  delight  any  child.  Choice  of  five  loved 
animals.  IVIade  of  spring  nickeled  silver,  fine  ly  sil- 
ver plated,  23:^  in.  high.  Order  by  name.  Price 
postpaid  in  U.  S.  $  l.OOjeach. 

Give  One 
For  Xmas! 

Just  send  us  names  of  j  riends 
whom  you  wish  to  surpri  se— mailing 
us  check  or  money  order  for  proper 
amount— and  we  will  send  an 

IDEAL  NUT  CRACKER 

to  each  one  and  tell  them  who  is 
playing  "Santa  Claus"  thru  us. 
The  "Ideal"  cracks  any  Pecan, 
Walnut,  Brazil  Nut,  Filbert.  Just 
a  quick,  easy  twist  of  the  wrist— 
and  the  kernel  comes  out  uhole! 
No  flying  shells  or  pinch  ed  fingers. 
Order  early  for  Xmas! 

StyIe2,Plahinickelplaied  60c 
Style  i.  Highly  pohsh'd"  85c 
Postiige   paid    anywhere  In  V.    S. 

COOK  ELECTRIC    CO. 

£04  W.  Van  Buren  St.  Chicago,  III. 


Effects  of  Cooking  on  Cabbage 

Professor  Delf  has  shown  that  long 
cooking  at  a  low  temperature  (140  deg.  F 
for  60  min.)  is  as  injurious  as  boiling  for 
a  shorter  time  (20  min.).  Raw  cabbage 
was  found  to  contain  five  times  as  much 
anti-scurvy  vitamine  as  cooked  cabbage. 
The  anti-scurvy  vitamine  is  found  to  be 
more  sensitive  to  heat  than  any  other  of 
the  vitamines.     

Hasty  Eating 

Professor  Striimpell  made  an  experi- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
influence  of  imperfect  mastication  upon 
the  digestion  and  absorption  of  protein. 
He  swallowed,  half-chewed,  a  plate  of 
boiled  lentils.  He  found  that  only  40 
per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  was  absorbed,  or 
less  than  half  the  amount  that  shc-uld 
have  been  taken  up. 

According  to  Gautier,  the  same  is 
found  to  be  true  of  other  vegetables  and 
also  of  bread  when  eaten  in  too  soft  a 
state  and  when  care  is  not  taken  to  secure 
a  thorough  and  abundant  mixture  of 
saliva.  

Injury  from  Candy 

Most  candies  contain  a  large  per  cent 
of  glucose.  The  bad  effects  were  shown 
years  ago  by  Roger,  who  reported  the 
results  of  a  series  of  experiments  con- 
ducted by  him  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  influence  of  various  substances 
upon  the  protective  power  of  the  liver 
against  infection.  He  found  that  "large 
doses  of  glucose,  given  by  mouth,  weaken 
the  protective  power  of  the  liver."  This 
fact  unquestionably  explains  the  obser- 
vation made  by  many  persons  that 
"biliousness"  is  simply  a  popular  term 
for  intestinal  autointoxication 

Good  Health. 


"You  can  often  mend  broken  dishes  and 
broken  friendships,  mend  'em  pretty 
good,"  said  a  wise  old  woman;  "but 
they're  never  just  the  same  again  —  the 
place  where  the  break  was  is  sure  to  show. 
Anybody  that  cares  as  much  for  chiny 
and  friendships  as  I  do,  will  be  careful  in 
handlin'  both  of  'em." 
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STIGKNEY  &  POOR'S 

PEARL  BARLEY 


^  A  Strength'Giving  Food 


Barley  is  richer  than  wheat  in  salts 
and  fats.  STICKNEY  &  POOR'S 
PEARL  BARLEY,  selected  barley  in 
convenient  package  form,  gives  body  to 
soups  and  makes  them  more  nourishing 
and  satisfying. 

S.  &  P.  BARLEY  is  excellent,  also,  in 
gruel  and  in  home  remedies  for  colds. 

The  name,  STICKNEY  &  POOR,  on 
the  package  is  your  guarantee  of  clean- 
liness and  uniform  high  quality. 


You  are  always  safe  when 
you  buy 

STICKNEY  &  POOR'S  PRODUCTS 


**What  Shall  I  Serve  for  Dessert?'' 

A  big,  generous  pudding  of  STICKNEY  & 
POOR'S  RAPID-COOKING  TAPIOCA  will 
be  just  the  thing!  Easy  to  make.  Costs  only 
two  to  five  cents  a  dish,  cooking  authorities 
state,  and  is  highly  nutritious.  Always  a 
favorite  dessert. 

Other  helpful  uses  of  STICKNEY  & 
POOR'S  TAPIOCA:  For  thickening  sauces 
and  soups,  and,  boiled  in  water  or  milk,  for 
invalids. 

Be  sure  the  name,  STICKNEY  &  POOR, 
is  on   the  package. 


STICKNEY    &    POOR    SPICE    COMPANY 

1815— Century  Old—Century  Honored— 1921 

BOSTON  and  HALIFAX 

Mustards-Spices  Seasonings-Flavorings 

THE  NATIONAL  MUSTARD  POT 
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SAVE  MEAT- SAVE  MONEY 


With    every    roast    of 
meat,  poultry  and  game, 
and    every    baked 
fish,  serve  a  lib- 
eral amount  of 
STUFFING    or 
DRESSING    fla- 
vored with  Bell's 
Seasoning.     In- 
crease the  pleas- 
ure and  decrease 
the  cost.    Hotel 
chefs    recom- 
mend  it.     If 
your    grocer 
will  not  sup- 
ply you  send 
10c  for  sam- 
pie  package. 

Ask  Grocers  For  BELL'S  SEASONING 


BCLLS 


mmm 


Alltel  FoodCake 


'  Inches  Square,  5  Inches  High 

You  can  be  the  best  cake  maker  in  your 
club  or  town.  You  can  make  the  same  Angrel  Food 

Cake  and  many  other  kinds  that  I  make  and  sell  at  $3  a 

loaf-profit,  $2,  if  you 

Learn  the  Osborn  Cake  Making  System 

My  methods  are  different.    They  are  the  result  of  twenty  years 

experience  as  a  domestic  science  expert.  My  way  is  easy  to  learn. 

It  never  fails.    I  have  taught  thousands.    Let  me  send  you  full 

particulars  FREE. 

Mrs.  Grace  Osborn  Dept.  B  5         Bay  City,  Mich. 


^^i^ 


Fireless 
Cooker 


Special  Low  Factory  Price 

direct  to  you.  Cooker  is  alumi- 
num lined  throughout.    Full 
set  of  famous  "Wear  Ever" 
aluminum  cooking  utensils 
comes  with  it.  Ask  for  free 
Home  Science  Book. 
WM.  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dept.   7  3  Detroit.  Mich. 


ROBERTS 

Lightning  Mixer 
Beats  Everything 

Beats  eggs,  whips  cream,  chums  butter,  mixes 
gravies,  desserts  and  dressings,  and  does  the 
work  in  a  few  seconds.  Blends  and  mixes 
malted  milk,  powdered  milk,  baby  foods  and 
all  drinks. 

Simple  and  Strong.     Saves  work— easy 
to  clean.    Most  necessary  household 
article.     Used  by  200,000  housewives 
and  endorsed    by    leading  household 
magazines. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  this,  we  will  send 
prepaid   quart  size  $1.25,   pint  size  90c.     Far 
West  and  South,  quart  $1.40,  pint  $1.00. 
Recipe  book  free  with  mixer. 

NATIONAL  CO.       Cambridge  39.  boston,  mass. 


Two  New  Household  Helpers 

On  10  dayi'  free  trial  I  They  save  you  at  least  an  hour  a  day, 
worth  at  only  30  cents  an  hour,  $2.10  a  week.  Cost  only  the 
10  cents  a  week  for  a  year.  Membership  free.  Send  postcard 
or  note  for  details  of  these  "helpers," — our  two  new  home- 
study  courses,  now  in  book  form.  OR  SEND  $S.QO  in  full 
payment. 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF   HOME  ECONOMICS,    503  W.  69th  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Pickled  Celery 

Cut  into  one-inch  lengths  a  dozen 
good-sized  heads  of  celery,  using  the  green 
tops  as  well  as  the  stalks.  Boil  for  not 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes  in  the 
following  pickle:  Two  quarts  of  cider 
vinegar,  one  pound  of  salt,  two  ounces  of 
sliced  ginger  root,  one-half  ounce  of 
whole  mace,  and  one  green  and  one  red 
pepper,  sliced.  This  mixture  should  be 
boiling  before  the  celery  is  put  into  it. 
When  the  celery  has  cooked  for  the 
specified  time,  it  is  packed  into  jars  and 
sealed.  Any  left-over  vinegar  will  be 
found  excellent  to  flavor  sauces  or  salad 
dressing. 


Cooking  for  Profit 

By  Alice  Bradley 

Principal,  Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery 
Cooking  Editor,  Woman's  Home  Companion 

IF  YOU  wish  to  earn  money  at  home 
through  home  cooked  food  and 
catering  —  if  you  would  like  to  own 
and  conduct  a  food  shop,  tea  room,  cafe- 
teria or  lunch  room  — •  if  you  wish  to 
manage  a  profitable  boarding  house  or 
small  hotel,  you  will  be  interested  in 
Miss  '  Bradley's  new  correspondence 
course. 

It  explains  just  how  to  prepare  food, 
"good  enough  to  sell";  just  what  to 
cook,  with  many  choice  recipes;  how  to 
establish  a  reputation  and  a  constant 
profitable  market;  how  to  cater  for  all 
occasions,  and  tells  in  detail  how  to  es- 
tablish and  conduct  successful  tea  rooms, 
etc.  —  how  to  mange  all  food  service. 

The  correspondence  instruction  is 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Bradley  and 
the  fee  for  the  course  is  very  moderate 
and  may  be  paid  on  easy  terms.  This 
month,  our  two  "Household  Helpers'' 
are  included  free,  to  show  how  to  gain 
the  time  for  money-making  work.  For 
full  details  and  synopsis  write  to  Ameri- 
can School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W. 
69th  Street,  Chicago.— ^i&. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Mrs.  Rorer's 

Cookery 

Books 


Like  the  clasp  of  a  friendly 
hand,  these  books  give  the 
idea  of  comfort,  dependabil- 
ity and  goodness.  They  tell 
all  one  needs  to  know  about 
cooking,  living,  health,  and 
the  easiest  and  best  ways 
of  housekeeping. 


We  pick  out  a  few 
Choice  Volumes  for 
your  consideration 


Mrs.  Rorer's  New  Cook  Book 

Cloth,  illus.,  $2.50;    by  mail,  $2.70 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book 

Cloth,  $1.50;    by  mail,  $1.65 

Vegetable   Cookery   and   Meat   Sub- 
stitutes 

Cloth,  $1.50;    by  mail,  $1.65 

Diet  for  the  Sick 

Cloth,  $2.00;    by  mail,  $2.15 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery 

Cloth,  $1.25;    by- mail,  $1.40 

Every  Day  Menu  Book 

Cloth,  $1.50;    by  mail,  $1.65 


My  Best  250  Recipes 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  etc. 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 

Canning  and  Preserving 

Cloth,  SI. 00;    by  mail,  $1.10 

New  Salads 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  SI. 10 

Dainties 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings 

Cloth,  $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.10 

Home  Candy  Making 

Cloth,  75  cts.;    by  mail,  80  cts. 


For  sale  by  all  Bookstores  and  Department  Stores,  or 

ARNOLD  &  COMPANY,  420  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 
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Vegeione 

rHAPe  MA/tK  ace.  v.s.aAr.  orr. 

VEGETABLE  PROTEIN  —  THE  MUSCLE 
BUILDING,  STRENGTH  GIVING  FOOD 
ELEMENT 

FLAVOR  — LIKE  SWEET  MEAT  JUICE 
COOKED  BROWN 

EFFECT  —  APPETIZING 

COST  —  ONLY  2  CENTS  A  PORTION 

Imparts  that  satisfying  richness  and  flavor  to  soups,  gravy,  sauces 

and  stews  that  bring  praise  to  your  cooking. 

Makes  a  rich,  appetizing  consomm6  soup  by  merely    dissolving 

in  boiling  water  and  at  a  cost  of  only  2  cents  a  plate. 

Not  an  expense,  but  an  economy  and  needed  in  every  kitchen. 

Regular  retail   jjrice,  4-ounce  tin,   50  cents. 

Three  4-ounce  tins  sent  postpaid  for  ^1.     Order  direct  and   save 

dealer's  profit. 

Money  refunded  if  not  found  satisfactory  after  a  fair  trial. 

BISHOP-GIFFORD  CO.,  Inc.     Baldwin,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 

"Free-Hand  Cooking" 

C^tk  mitkout  Ttcipts!   A  key  to  cookbooks — correct  proportions, 
time,  temperature;  thickening,  leavening,  shortening,  105  fun- 
damental recipes.     40  p.  book.     10  cents  coin  or  stamps. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 


I^ 


Trade  Mark  Registered. 

Gluten  Flour 

40%  GLUTEN 


^ 


Guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respects  to 
Standard  requirements  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of 


^ 


Agriculture. 

Ifannfactored  by 

FARWELL  &  RHINES 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


m 


Cream  Whipping  Made 
Easy  and    Inexpensive 

r!REMO-yESCO 

Whips  Thin  Cream 

or  Half  Heavy  Cream  and  Milk 

or  Top  of  the  Milk  Bottle 

It  whips  up  as  easily  as  heavy  cream 

and  retains  its  stiffness. 

Every     caterer      and     housekeeper 

wants  CREMO-VESCO. 

Send  for  a  bottle  to-day. 


Housekeep)er's  size,  l|oz.,  .30  prepaid 
Caterer's  size,  16oz.,        $1.00 
(With  full  directions.) 


Cremo-Vesco  Company 

631  EAST  23rd  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Inexpensive  Gingerbread 


1  cup  dark  molasses 
1  cup  granulated  sugar 
I  cup  shortening  (half 
lard  and  butter) 


1  cup  cold  water 

1  teaspoonful,  each,  of 

soda,  cinnamom,  and 

ginger 


4  cups  flour 

Stir  sugar,  shortening,  spices  and 
molasses  together  with  water.  Then 
add  flour,  sifted  with  soda.  Beat  about 
ten  minutes  and  bake. 

F.  S.  C. 


**The  Art  of  Spending*' 

THIS  booklet  tells  how  to  get  more 
for  your  money  —  how  to  live 
better  and  save  more. 

Spending  is  as  important  as  earning 
and  it  is  not  the  amount  of  money  spent 
but  the  kind  of  Hfe  it  buys  that  counts. 
If  you  would  like  to  make  your  income 
go  further,  to  make  it  yield  more  nearly 
what  you  want,  you  will  be  interested  in 
this  booklet  which  tells  how  a  plan  of 
spending  or  "Budget"  helps  to  stretch 
the  dollar  and  gives  suggestions  for  draw- 
ing up  a  practical  budget. 

To  live  on  a  budget,  records  are  nec- 
essary, but  household  or  personal  accounts 
are  usually  difficult  and  tiresome.  This 
booklet  tells  how  to  keep  check  on  the 
budget  without  household  accounts  by  the 
use  of  the  new  Self-Accounting  Check 
Book  which  is  illustrated  and  described. 
The  new  check  book  gives  automatically 
the  cost  of  Foodj  Clothing,  Operating, 
etc.,  from  month  to  month  and  year  to 
year.  Your  bank  can  secure  a  set  of  the 
special  interleaves  for  35  cents  and  have  i 
the  new  book  made  yp  for  you. 

The  new  Weekly  Allowance  Book  — • 
"Where  My  Money  Goes,"  is  also  illus- 
trated and  described,  —  a  simple  little 
book  of  32  pages,  small  enough  for  your 
pocket  book,  easily  kept  but  giving  classi- 
fied records  of  all  household  or  personal 
expenses. 

The  price  of  "The  Art  of  Spending" 
is  10  cents,  and  a  Weekly  Allowance 
Book  will  be  included  free^  this  month. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics, 
503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago.— ^^t'. 
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From  the  Sea  to  Your  Table 

This  Deep  Sea  Fish,  with  the  freshness  of  Old  Ocean, 
makes  New  England's  famous  fish  dishes  as  near 
to  you  as  your  grocer.  This  tempting  recipe  for 
Pried  Fish  Cakes  will  delight  your  family. 

BURNHAM&  MORRILL 
FISH  FLAKES 

The  firm  white  meat  of  choicest  Cod  and  Haddock, 
direct  from  the  cold,  deep  sea,  with  wholesome  fresh- 
caught  flavor,  and  immediately  obtainable 
AT  YOUR  GROCER'S 
Ready  for  instant  use  in  preparing 
Creamed  Fish  Fish  Hash 

Fish  Chowder  Fish   Souffle 

and  many  other  tempting  fish  dishes. 

Free  on  request  — "Good  Eating,"  a  booklet  of  delicious 
recipes  for  Burnham  &  Morrill  Fish  Flakes. 

BURNHAM  &  MORRILL  CO. 

75  Water  Street,  Portland,  Maine 

Packing  and  specializing  in  State  of  Maine  food  products  —  the  best  of 
their  Mind  —  including  B  l^  M  Paris  Sugar  Corn,  B  iff  M  Pork  and 
Beans,  B  ij  M  Clam  Chowder,  B  i^  M  Clams,  B  i^  M  Lobster. 


Fried  Fish  Cakes 

Cook  in  boiling  salted  water  until 
tender,  two  cups  raw  potatoes  cut  in 
quarters.  Drain,  mash  and  add  one 
tin  B  &  M  Fish  Flakes,  two  tablespoons 
butter,  or  cream  sauce,  a  pin'ch  of  pep- 
per and  a  little  hot  milk.  Beat  thor- 
oughly, shape  in  cakes,  dip  in  flour  and 
fry  in  fat  tried  out  from  three  or  four 
slices  of  bacon. 


1 
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On 
Waffles 


Now  for  Breakfasi! 

Hot  waffles,  crisp  from  the  waffle  iron!  And 
plenty  of  Uncle  John's  Syrup  to  spread  over 
them —  Uncle  John's  with  "the  real  flavor  from 
the  maple  grove"!  This  is  one  of  the  many 
treats  you  will  enjoy  with 

UNCLE  JOHN'S  SYRUP 

Pure  cane  and  maple  sugar  blended  the  Uncle 
John  w^ay.  "As  necessary  on  the  table  as  the 
sugar  and  the  cream."  Excellent  to  use  in 
making  cakes,  candies  and  cookies  that  are 
different. 


Write  for  free  folder  of  14  recipes 


New  England  .Maple  Syrup  Co. 
Boston,  Mass. 


6 -Way  Necktie  Holder — FREE — with  Six  (non-ironing) 
Necktie  Pressers,  for  $1.00,  or  25c  each. 
Necktie  Novelty  Co.     -     190  Pilgrim,  Highland  Park,  Mich. 


Dress  Designing  Lessons 
-FREE" 

Women — Girls — 15  or  over,   can  easily  learn  Dress 
and  Costume  Designing  during  their  spare  moments 


in  10  Weeks 

Dress  Designers  Frequently  Earn 

$45  to  $100  a  Week 

Many  start  parlors  in  their  own   . 
homes 


COUPON 


Every  mother  —  every  woman 
who  now  does  home  sewing 
should   get   these  free  lessons.    . 


Mail  to 

Franklin  Institute, 
.'    Dept.  F-932 
/    Rochester,  N.  Y. 
■    Kindly  send  me,  absolutely 
free,  sample  lessons  in  Dress 
and  Costume  Designing  and 
Making,  as  taught  in  10  weeks, 
spare  time. 


Send  coupon  immediately  for    /    Name... 

FREE  SAMPLE  LESSONS  /  Address. 


** Household  Helpers" 

IF  YOU  could  engage  an  expert  cook  and  an; 
expert  housekeeper  for  only  10  cents  a  week,j 
with  no  board  or  room,  you  would  do  it,  | 
wouldn't  you?  Of  course  you  would!  Well,! 
that  is  all  our  **TWO  HOUSEHOLD  HELP-' 
ERS"  will  cost  you  the  first  year  —  nothing  jj 
thereafter,  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  much  an  hour 
a  day,  7  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year  is  worthi 
to  you.-*  Many  workmen  get  $\  an  hour  — 
surely  your  time  is  worth  30  cents  an  hour. 
We  guarantee  these  "Helpers"  to  save  you 
at  least  an  hour  a  day,  worth  say  $2.10  a  week. 
Will  you  invest  the  10  cents  a  week  to  gain  $2 
weekly.? 

And  the  value  our  "Helpers"  give  you  in 
courage  and  inspiration,  in  peace  of  mind,  in 
the  satisfaction  of  progress,  in  health,  happiness 
and  the  joy  of  living,  —  is  above  price.  In  mere 
dollars  and  cents,  they  will  save  their  cost 
twelve  times  a  year  or  more. 

These  helpers,  "Lessons  in  Cooking"  and 
"  Household  Engineering,"  were  both  prepared 
as  home-study  courses,  and  as  such  have  been 
tried  out  and  approved  by  thousands  of  our 
members.  Thus  they  have  the  very  highest 
recommendation.  Nevertheless  we  are  willing 
to  send  them  in  book  form,  on  a  week's  free 
trial  in  your  own  home.     Send  the  coupon. 

Lessons    in    Cooking 
Through  Preparation      i 
of  Meals 

by  Robinson  &  Hammel. 
500  pp.  Illus.,  i  Leather 
Style.  Gold    Stamped. 

CONTENTS:  Menus  with 
recipes    for    12    weeks    and 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOB  PRE- 
PARING EACH  MEAL.  Menus 
and  Directions  for  Formal 
and  Informal  Dinners, 
Luncheons,  Suppers,  etc. 
12  Special  Articles:  Serving, 
Dish  Washing,  Candy  Mak- 
ing, etc.  Also  Balanced 
Diet,  Food  Value,  Ways  of 
Reducing  Costs  etc. 

Membership  Free,  With  the  books  to  in- 
clude: a.  All  personal  questions  answered,  b. 
All  Domestic  Science  books  loaned,  c.  Use  of 
Purchasing  Department,  d.  Bulletins  and  Econ- 
omy Letters,  e.  Credit  on  our  full  Professional  \ 
or  Home-Makers'  Correspondence  Courses. 

In  these  difficult  days  you  really  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  **  Helpers."  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  and  family  to  give  them  a  fair 
trial.  You  cannot  realize  what  great  help  they 
will  give  you  till  you  try  them  —  and  the  trial 
costs  you  nothing!     Send  the  coupon. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  Chicago,  III. 

FREE  TRIAL  FOR  ONE  WEEK 

A.  S.  H.  E.  —  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Send  your  two  "HOUSEHOLD  HELPERS,"  prepaid, 
on  a  week's  trial,  in  the  de  luxe  binding.  If  satisfactory,  I 
will  send  you  $5  in  full  payment  (OR)  50  cents  and  $1  per 
month  for  five  months.  Membership  to  be  included  free 
if  I  am  in  time.  Otherwise  I  will  return  one  or  both  booki 
in  seven  days.     (Regular  mail  price  $3.14  each.) 

Name  and 

Address 

Reference 


Household  Engineering 

Scientific  Management 

in  the  Home 

by  Mrs.  Christine  Frede- 
rick. 544  pp.,  134  Illus., 
I  Leather  Style.  Gold 
Stamped.  CONTENTS: 
The  Labor-Saving  Kitchen; 
Plans  and  Methods;  Help- 
ful Household  Tools; 
Methods  of  Cleaning;  Food 
and  Food  Planning;  Prac- 
tical Laundry  Work;  Fam- 
ily Finance;  Efficient  Pur* 
chasing;  The  Servantless 
Household;  Planning  the 
Efficient  Home;  Health 
and   Personal   Efficiency. 
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White  House 

fi  Coffee  *« 
I  and  Teas 


pnuou^ 


[|iiilirBi 


COFFEE 


You  can  serve  nothing  that  will  give 
greater  pleasure  or  command  greater 
respect  than  White  House  Coffee  V 
and  Teas.     The  new,  up-to-date^ 
White  House  Coffee  package  keeps    , 
all  goodness  in,  all  badness  out,  and 
guarantees  the  same  splendid  quality 
you  have  always  bought.    In  1,  3  and 
5-lb.  packages  only.    White  House  Teas 
always  please.  They  are  the  finest  product 
of  the  Orient.     Five  favorite  varieties,  1-4 
and  1-2  lb.  packages.  * 

DWINELL -WRIGHT  CO. 


We    will  pay  25c    each  for  the 
ollowing  issues  of  our  magazine : 

June-July,  1916  January,  1917 
October,  1916  February,  1917 
December,  1916        April,  1917 

'he^Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


SALAD  SECRETS 


100  recipes.  Brief  but  complete.  15c  by  mail.  100  Meat- 
less.recipes  15c.  50  Sandwich  recipes  15c.  All  three  30c. 
B.  R.  BRIGGS,  250  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn  N.Y.? 


USED 

DAILY  IN  A 

MILLION 

HOMES 


Colburrfs 
Spices 

TheA.ColburnCo., 
Philadelphia,U.SA 


\  Perfect  Knife 
or  Grapefruit 


tNo.  10.     U.  S.  Patent  48236 


The  blade  of  this  knife  is  made  from  highly  tempered,  high  quality,  cutlery  steel,  curved  so  as  to 
remove  center  and  to  cut  cleanly  and  quickly  around  the  edge,  dividing  the  fruit  in  segments  ready 
for  eating.  An  added  feature  is  the  round  end  which  prevents  cutting  the  outer  skin.  The 
popularity  of  grapefruit  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  this  knife  for  time  saving  and  handiness  is  a 
necessity.  For  sale  at  the  best  dealers.  If  not  found  with  your  hardware  dealer  we  would  be 
glad  to  send  by  mail,  providing  dealer's  name  is  sent,  with  SO  cents,  which  covers  cost  of 
postage. 
THE  EMPIRE  KNIFE  CO.  Sole  Manufacturers  WINSTED,  CONN. 

Established  1856  Tradf  Mark  "EMPIRE"  R^gisUnd  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  satisfactory  way 

to  enlarge  the  subscription  list  of  American  Cookery  is  through  its  present  subscri- 
bers, who  personally  can  vouch  for  the  value  of  the  publication.  To  make  it  an 
object  for  subscribers  to  secure  new  subscribers,  we  offer  the  following  premiums: 

f^QJW|\|f  IQjy <5  .  Premiums  are  not  given  with  a  subscription  or  for  a  renewal,  but  only 
— to  present  subscribers,  for  securing  and  sending  to  us  new  yearly  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.50  each.  The  number  of  new  subscriptions  required  to  secure  each  premium  is  clearly 
Stated  below  the  description  of  each  premium. 

Transportation  is  or  is  not  paid  as  stated. 


'W 


This  shows  the  jelly  turned  from  the  mould 


INDIVIDUAL    INITIAL    JELLY    MOULDS 

Serve  Eggs,  Fish  and  Meats  in  Aspic; 
Coffee  and  Fruit  Jelly;  Pudding  and  other 
desserts  with  your  initial  letter  raised  on 
the  top.  Latest  and  daintiest  novelty  for 
the  up-to-date  hostess.  To  remove  jelly 
take  a  needle  and  run  it  around  inside  of 
mould,  then  immerse  in  warm  water;  jelly 
will  then  come  out  in  perfect  condition. 
Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  these. 
You  cannot  purchase  them  at  the  stores. 


This  shows  mould 
(upside    down) 


Set  of  six  (6),  any    initial,  sent   postpaid    for   (1)  new  subscription.        Cash  Price  75  cents. 


•PATTY  IRONS' 


As  illustrated,  are  used  to  make  dainty,  flaky 
pates  or  timbales;  delicate  pastry  cups  for  serv- 
ing hot  or  frozen  dainties,  creamed  vegetables, 
salads,  shell  fish,  ices,  etc.  Each '  set  comes 
securely  packed  in  an  attractive  box  with  recipes 
and  full  directions  for  use.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
two  (2)  new  subscriptions.     Cash^  price,  $1.50. 


SILVER'S 

SURE  CUT 

FRENCH  FRIED 
POTATO  CUTTER 

One  of  the  most 
modern  and  efficient 
kitchen  helps  ever  in- 
vented. A  big  labor 
and  time  saver. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for 
one  (1)  new  subscrip- 
tion. Cash  price  75 
cents. 


FRENCH  ROLL  BREAD  PAN 


Best  quality  blued  steel.  6  inches  wide  b)  1 
long.  One  pan  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  Lt 
subscription.     Cash  price,  75  cents 

SEAMLESS  VIENNA  BREAD  PAN 


Two  of  these  pans  sent,  postpaid  for  one  (1) 
:w  subscription.     Cash  price,  75  cents  for  two 


new  subscription 
pans 


HEAVY  TIN  BORDER  MOULD 

Imported,  Round,  6  inch 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price.  75  certs. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO.     :: 


Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Empire  Grape  Fruit  and  Orange  Knife 


Is  made  from  the  finest  cutlery  steel,  finely  tempered, 
curved  just  to  the  right  angle  and  ground  to  a  very  keen 
edge,  will  remove  the  center,  cut  cleanly  and  quickly 
around  the  edge  and  divide  the  fruit  into  segments  ready 
for  eating.  The  feature  of  the  blade  is  the  round  end, 
which  prevents  cutting  through  the  outer  skin.  A  grape 
fruit  knife  is  a  necessity,  as  grape  fruit  are  growing  so 
rapidly  in  popularity  as  a  breakfast  fruit.  Sent,  post- 
paid, for  one  (1)  new  subscription.   Cash  Price  50  cents. 


Empire  Kitchen  Knives 


Highly  polished  rubberoid  finished 
handles. 

These  knives  have  blades  forged  from 
the  finest  cutlery  steel,  highly  tempered 
and  ground  to  a  very  keen  edge.  These 
Knives  will  cut.  Two  knives,  as  shown 
above,  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription.     Cash  Price  75  cents. 


AMERICAN 
CRUSTY  ROLL  PAN 

Best  quality,  blued  steel.  9)^  inches 
by  lOJ/^  inches.  Makes  6  delicious 
crusty  rolls.  Recipes  sent  with  each 
pan. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2)  new  sub- 
scriptions.    Cash  Price,  $1.50. 


I 


FRENCH 
|i  BUTTER  CURLER 

T  Unique  and  Convenient 

The   easiest   way   to   serve   butter.       Full 
directions  with  each  curler. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price,  75  cents. 


LADY  FINGER  PAN 

Six  moulds  on  a  base.  Each  mould  43^ 
inches  by  l^  inches.  Extra  heavy  tin. 
Nicely  made.  Sent  postpaid,  for  two  (2) 
new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.50. 


ROTARY 

MINCLNG 

KNIFE 


Nickel  plated.  Ten  revolving  cutters.  Effect- 
ually chops  parsley,  mint,  onions,  vegetables, 
etc.,  and  the  shield  frees  the  knives  from  the 
materials  being  cut.  ... 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  iubscnption. 
Cash  Price  75  cents. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PASTRY  BAG  AND  FOUR  TUBES 

(Bag  not  shown  in  cut) 

A  complete  outfit.  Practical  in  ev«ry  way.  Made 
especially  for  Bakers  and  Caterers.  Eminently  suit- 
able for  home  use. 

The  set  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price,  75  cents. 


THE  A.  M.  C. 
ORNAMENTER 

Rubber  pastry  bag  and 
twelve  brass  tubes,  assorted 
designs,  for  cake  decorat- 
ing. This  set  is  for  fine 
work,  while  the  set  des 
scribed  above  is  for  more 
general  use.  Packed  in  a 
wooden  box,  prepaid,  for 
two  (2)  new  subscriptions. 
Cash  price,  $1.50 


"RAPIDE" 
TEA  INFUSER 

Economic,  clean  and  con- 
venient. Sent,  prepaid,  for 
one  (1)  subscription.  Cash 
price,  75  cents. 


CAKE  ORNAMENTING  SYRINGE 

For  the  finest  cake  decorating.  Twelve  German 
silver  tubes,  fancy  designs.  Sent,  prepaid,  for  four  (4) 
new  subscriptions,     Cash  price,  $3.00. 


'--":^"-#i^l#«^::;!^^       -vi^lilPf            :i|HI 

1 

1 

HOME  CANDY  MAKING 
OUTFIT 

Thermometer,  dipping  wire,  moulds,  and 
most  of  all,  a  book  written  by  a  professional 
and  practical  candy  maker  for  home  use.  Sent, 
prepaid,  for  five(S)  new  subscriptions.  Cash 
price,  $3.75. 


The  only  reliable  and  sure  way  to  make  Candy, 
Boiled  Frosting,  etc.,  is  to  use  a 

THERMOMETER 

Here  isjust  the  one  you  need.  Made 
especially  for  the  purpose  by  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  manufacturers  in  the 
country.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2) 
new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.50 


300 


s-- 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS 

Assorted  shapes.  Ordinarily 
sell  for  15  cents  each.  Six 
cutters  —  all  different  —  pre- 
paid, for  one  (1)  new  subscrip- 
tion.    Cash  price,  75  cents. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Why  does  Nature  put  milk  in  the  coconut  shell? 


'HAT'S  no  conundrum.     You  KNOW 
the    reason     for    the    iuice    in    the 


cerning    housewives    everywhere.       It    is 
canned  in  its  own  milk.     It  comes  to  you 


orange  and  the  water  in  the  melon.     For       with  all  its  original  NATURAL  flavor.     It 
the   milk   in    the    coconut   the    reason    is       gives  you  an  entirely  new   idea    of  ho^ 


the  same-FLAVOR. 

That  is  why  Baker's  Fresh  Grated  Coco- 
nut is  fast  becoming    the    choice    of  dis- 


good  coconut  can  be. 

Buy  a  can  of  Baker*.^  Fresh  Grated  Coco- 
nut today.     You'll  like  it. 


'MM 


r^^l^^f 


FRANKLIN  BAKER  COMPANY 


found     in    a     FREE     RECIPE 
BOOKLET    that     is    available 


BAKERS 

*  ^^     BAKElfS 


FRESH 


RATED 


COCONUT  cocof 


A 


mm^^^^^^^m»m^mmmBm 
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^M| 

km 

^'^ 

Mine's  Best' 

"Oh,  I  know  min( 
best,"      Doroth] 
t,  Bobbie!" 

F 

is 
"Just  ^aste  i 

1     T3^KU,*^    r,^. 

,d«^ 


And  Bobbie  says,  "It's  good,  bu 
mine's  best. 

For  Dorothy's  party  mamma  ha; 
made  up  six  lovely  dishes  of 


dELL'O 


each  of  a  different  flavor,  and  all  so  good  that  thre« 
little  girls  and  three  little  boys  hold  one  opinion  :    "Mine's  best." 

Children  know  what  is  good  to  eat.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  child  that  did  not  like  Jell-0,  o 
ever  saw  two  youngsters  who  could  agree  as  to  which  flavor  was  best — all  being  so  good? 

The  Jell-0  Book  tells  how  to  make  many  new  desserts  and  salads  in  the  easy  Jell-0  way 
which  cuts  out  work  and  worry  and  most  of  the  expose.  A  copy  of  the  book  will  b' 
mailed  free  to  any  woman  who  will  send  us  her  name  and  address. 

Jell-0  is  put  up  in  six  pure  fruit  flavors  :  Straw^berry,  Raspberry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry 
Chocolate,  and  is  sold  by  all  grocers,  2  packages  for  25  cents. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY.  Le  Roy.  N.  Y..  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 
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Hasn  "t 

Scratched 

Yet'' 


— heeps  white  paint  white 


Down  underneath  the  smudgy  coat  of  obstinate  finger- 
marks and  clinging  dust,  the  white  paint — as  white  as  ever 
■ — awaits  the  magic  touch  of  Bon  Ami  to  reveal  it  again. 

A  gentle  rub,  with  a  wet  cloth  carrying  a  dab  of  the 
soft  crumbly  Bon  Ami,  loosens  the  grime  without 
scouring  away  the  paint. 

I'll  Bon  Ami  the  bathtubs  next! 

Ca^e  or  Pouuder — nxihiche<ver  you  prefer. 


HE  TUDOR  PRESS.  BOSTON 


(cgnjEMJing^ui 


BAKERS  COCQ/l 

is  piire  etnd  delicious. 
Trade  m£irk  on  every 

package. 
WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  ltd. 


ESTABLISHED  I7©0 


DORCHESTER.MASS. 


"Choisa" 

Orange  Pekoe 

Ceylon  Tea 


A  Select  High-Grade  Tea 
at  a  Moderate  Price 


Pure 


Rich 


Fragrant 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 


BOSTON 


BROOKLINE 


Established 


stablished  ^^C 

Sa^  BLUE 


AND, 


AMMONIA 

The  Ammonia  loosens  the  dirt, 
making  washing  easy.  The  Blue 
gives  the  only  perfect  finish. 


The  People's 

Choice  for  Over 

Sixty  Years 


1858 


m       1920 


SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  CO. 
88  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mis 


'/quick  cooWxnq 
'/apioca  tick\e  \vve 
r^^   v  Vas/e  and  arc  uoux-    ^ 
%//3-/7/>79  and  hea\\\\-^\^.. 


S'/.AD 


SIADE'S 


TAPIOCA. 

Iniseds  no  soa\<s.\T\c^ 
bu\  cooks  ■\ns\au\\\^-,v\^ 
Ityp  /n  cartons  \\  \s\x^e   , 
\lrQm  dirt  anAAxs^^x^^- 
lab/e  flavors  o^  covcvmovi 


fap/oca. 

qrocers  for     '"'   •"^'-' ■ 


SLADEl'S. 


8 


&  L.  SLADE  CO.,  BoJVtf 


vose 


ni  i  lUAC    ^av«  ^^^^  established  more  than  50  YEARS.      By  our  system  r 
■    l/llli]N    payments    every  family   in    moderate   circumstances   can  O^P  jL 
1    iniivrc^    VOSE  piano.     We  take  old  instruments  in  exrhan>je  and  de."^ 
the  new  piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense.     Write  for  catalog  D  and  explanaUOD<#* 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  160  Boylston  St..  Boston,  Masi  j 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


^. 
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Do  You 

Count  the  Cost 

of  Your  Materials?      ^hy  run  the  chance  of  wasting 

good  flour,  butter,  eggs,  etc.? 
It  is  the  leaven  that  causes  good  or  bad  results  in  baking.  With 

RUMFORD 

The  Wholesome 

BAKING  POWDER 

1    you  have    a  leaven    that    never   fails    to    act    evenly   and 
i         perfectly;  that  makes  the  dough  of  a  fine,    even   texture; 
enables  ingredients  to  retain  their  natural  flavor  and  fresh- 
ness, and  produces  wholesome,  delicious,  digestible  food. 

The  phosphate  element  in  RUMFORD 

I  "^"~,  supplies  additional  nutrition. 
^     I       \\ 

M        M  RUMFORD,   the  dependable,   saves   in 

:  money,  materials  and  effort;  also  in  full 

,  ,  i        pound  (16  oz.)  v^reight. 


li  li 


RUMFORD  COMPANY 

Dept.  19 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Many  helpful  sugges- 
tions, are  contained  in 
Janet  McKenzie  Hill's 
famous  book  "The 
Rum  ford  Way  of 
Cookery  and  House- 
hold Economy"— sent 
free. 

J-81 


%rv/ 
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Mrs.  Rorer's 

Cookery 

Books 


n 


MRS.   RORERS 

NBW 

COOK     BOOK 


A  big  book  of  730  pages,  profusely  illustrated.  Its  bigness  is  no 
criterion  of  its  goodness.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  best  work  of  the  best 
years  of  Mrs.  Rorer's  life;  that  it  is  a  complete  cook  book,  telling  of  the 
things  one  needs  to  know  about  cooking,  living,  health,  and  the  easiest 
and  best  ways  of  housekeeping,  in  plain,  easily  understood  terms  — 
these  are  what  make  for  goodness,  and  place  this  book  far  in  advance  of 
any  other  of  a  like  nature. 

Its  recipes  are  absolutely  sure,  and  the  side  chapters  on  methods  of 
cooking,  chemistry  of  foods,  carving,  serving,  table  waiting,  canning, 
etc.,  are  of  intense  value  to  the  housekeeper. 

730  pages,  cloth,  $2.50;  by  mail,  $2.70 


For  sale  by  Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine  Co.,  Department  and  Bookstores,  or 

ARNOLD  &  COMPANY,  420  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 
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We  want  representatives  everywhere  to  take  subscriptions  for 
American  Cookery.  We  have  an  attractive  proposition  to  make 
those  who  will  canvass  their  town;  also  to  those  who  will  secure  a 
few  names  among  their  friends  and  acquaintances.     Write  us  today. 
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The  BOSTON  COOKING- 
SCHOOL  COOK  BOOK 

By  FANNIE  MERRITT  FARMER 

P)R  many  years  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  all  cook  books, 
this  New  Edition  contains  in  addi- 
tion to  its  fund  of  general  informa- 
tion, 2,117  recipes,  all  of  which 
have  been  tested  at  Miss  Farmer's 
Boston  Cooking-School,  together 
with  additional  chapters  on  the 
Cold-Pack  Method  of  Canning,  on 
the  Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables, and  on  Food  Values. 


^Mr. 


ook 


inner 


^'  r  lin^SchooJ 

CookBoJ^ 


656  Pages 


122  Illustrations 


$2.50  net 


TABLE  SERVICE 


By  Lucy  G.  Allen 


A  clear,  concise  and  yet  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  waitress'  duties. 

Detailed  directions  on    the  duties  of    the  waitress,  including  care  of   dining 

room,  and  of  the  dishes,  silver  and  brass,  the  removal  of  stains,  directions  for 

laying  the  table,  etc. 

Fully  illustrated.     $1.75  net 


COOKING  FOR  TWO       By  Janet  McKenzie  Hill 

"  'Cooking  for  Two'  is  exactly  what  it  purports  to  be — a  handbook  for 
young  housekeepers.  The  bride  who  reads  •:his  book  need  have  no  fear  of 
making  mistakes,  either  in  ordering  or  cooking  food  supplies." 

— Woman's  Home  Companion 

With  150  illustrations.     $2.25  net 
At  all  Booksellers 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

Publishers,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
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Books  on  Household  Economics 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY  presents  the  foUowing  «•  a 
list  of  representative  works  on  household  economics.  Any  of  the  books  will  be  sent  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  price. 

Special  rates  made  to  schools,  clubs  and  persons  wishing  a  number  of  books.  Write  for  uuota- 
tion  on  the  list  of  books  you  wish.  We  carry  a  very  large  stock  of  these  books.  One  order  to  ui 
saves  effort  and  express  charges.     Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work.  Chambers.  $L00 
Allen,    The,     Treatment    of    Diabetes. 

Hill  and  Eckman 1.50 

American  Cook  Book.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill  1.50 
American  Meat  Cutting  Charts.     Beef, 

veal,  pork,  lamb  —  4  charts,  mounted  on 

cloth  and  rollers 10.00 

American  Salad  Book.  M.  DeLoup.  .  .  .  1.50 
Around  the  World  Cook  Book.  BarroU  2.50 
Art  and  Economy  in  Home  Decorations. 

Priestman 1.25 

Art  of  Home  Candy- Making  (with  ther- 
mometer, dipping  wire,  etc.) 3.75 

Art  of  Right  Living.     Richards 50 

Bacteria,    Yeasts    and    Molds    in    the 

Home.     H.   W.   Conn 1.48 

Bee  Brand  Manual  of  Cookery 75 

Better  Meals  for  Less  Money.  Greene  1.35 
Book  of  Entrees.  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill .  .  .  2.00 
Boston  Cook  Book.  Mary  J.  Lincoln.  .  2.25 
Boston     Cooking-School     Cook    Book. 

Fannie  M.  Farmer 2.50 

Bread  and  Bread-Making.  Mrs.  Rorer.  .75 
Breakfasts,    Luncheons    and    Dinners. 

Chambers 1.25 

Bright  Ideas  for  Entertaining.  Linscott  .75 
Business,  The,  of  the  Household.  Taber  2.50 
Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings.  Mrs.  Rorer  1.00 
Cakes,  Pastry  and  Dessert  Dishes.    Janet 

M.  Hill 2.00 

Candies  and  Bonbons.     Neil 1.50 

Candy  Cook  Book.     Alice  Bradley 1.50 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Mrs.  Rorer.  .  1.00 
Canning,  Preserving  and  Jelly  Making. 

Hill 1.60 

Canning,      Preserving     and     Pickling. 

Marion  H.  Neil 1.50 

Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.     L.   E. 

Holt.  M.D 1.25 

Catering  for  Special  Occasions.    Farmer  1.50 

Century  Took  Book.     Mary  Ronald 3.00 

Chafing-Dish  Possibilities.  Farmer.  .  .  .  1.50 
Chemistry  in  Daily  Life.  Lassar-Cohn.  .  2.25 
Chemistry    of    Cookery.       W.     Mattieu 

Williams 2.25 

Chemistry   of   Cooking   and   Cleaning. 

Richards  and  Elliot '.  .  .    1.00 

Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things.  Sadtler  2.00 
Chemistry     of     Food     and     Nutrition. 

Sherman 2.10 

Cleaning  and  Renovating.    E.  G.  Osman  1.20 

Clothing  for  Women.     L.  I.   Baldt 2.50 

Cook  Book  for  Nurses.  Sarah  C.  Hill ...  .90 
Cooking  for  Two.     Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill.  .   2.25 

Cost  of  Cleanness.     Richards 1.00 

Cost  of  Food.     Richards 1.00 

Cost  of  Living.     Richards 1.00 

Cost  of  Shelter.     Richards 1.00 

Course  in  Household  Arts.     Duff 1.30 


Dainties.     Mrs.  Rorer $1.00 

Diet  for  the  Sick.     Mrs.  Rorer 2.00 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity. 

Thompson 1.00 

Dishes  and  Beverages  of  the  Old  South. 

McCulloch- Williams 1.50 

Domestic  Art  in  Women's  Education. 

Cooley 1.50 

Domestic      Science      in      Elementary 

Schools.     Wilson 1.20 

Domestic  Service.     Lucy  M.  Salmon . . .   2.25 

Dust  and  Its  Dangers.     Pruden 1.25 

Elasy  Entertaining.     Benton 1.50 

Economical    Cookery.       Marion    Harris 

Neil 2.00 

Efficient  Kitchen.     Child 1.50 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Cookery.     Williams  and  Fisher 1.40 

Encyclopaedia  of  Foods  and  Beverages.  10.00 
Equipment     for     Teaching     Domestic 

Science.     Kinne 80 

Etiquette  of  New  York  Today.    Learned  1.60 

Etiquette  of  Today.     Ordway 1.25 

European      and      American      Cuisine. 

Lemcke 4.00 

Every  Day  Menu  Book.  Mrs.  Rorer....  1.50 
Every  Woman's  Canning  Book.    Hughes     .90 

Expert  Waitress.     A.  F.  Springsteed 1.35 

Feeding  the  Family.     Rose 2.40 

First  Principles  of  Nursing.      Anne    R. 

Manning 1.25 

Food  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  Con- 
valescent.    Fannie  M.  Farmer 2.50 

Food  and  Feeding.     Sir  Henry  Thompson  2.00 

Food  and  Flavor.     Finck 3.00 

Foods    and     Household    Management. 

Kinne  and  Cooley 1.40 

Food  and  Nutrition.     Bevier  and  Ushir  1.00 

Food  Products.     Sherman 2.40 

Food     and     Sanitation.       Forester    and 

Wigley 1.40 

Food  and  the  Principles  of  Dietetics. 

Hutchinson 4.25 

Food  for  the  Worker.     Stern  and  Spitz.  1.00 
Food  for  the  Invalid  and  the  Convales- 
cent.    Gibbs 75 

Food    Materials    and    Their   Adultera- 
tions.    Richards 1.00 

Food  Study.     Wellman 1.10 

Food  Values.     Locke 1.75 

Foods  and  Their  Adulterations.  Wiley  6.00 
Franco-American  Cookery  Book.  DiUie  4.50 

French  Home  Cooking.     Low 1.50 

Fuels  of  the  Household.  Marian  White  .75 
Furnishing  a  Modest  Home.  Daniels  1.25 
Furnishing  the  Home  of  Good  Taste. 

Throop 4.50 

Golden  Rule  Cook  Book  (600  Recipes  for 
Meatless  Dishes).     Sharpe 2.50 
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Handbook  of  Home  Economics.     Flagg   $0.90 
Handbook  of  Hospitality  for  Town  and 

Country.     Florence  H.  Hall 1.7o 

Handbook  of  Invalid  Cooking.     Mary  A 

Boland 2.50 

Handbook  on  Sanitation.  G.  M.  Price, 

M.D 1.50 

Healthful  Farm  House,  The.     Dodd.  .  .      .60 
Home      and      Community      Hygiene. 

Broadhurst 2.50 

Home  Candy  Making.     Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Home  Economics.     Maria  Parloa.  .'....    2.00 

Home  Economics  Movement 75 

Home  Furnishing.     Hunter 2.50 

Home  Furnishings,  Practical  and  Artis- 
tic.    Kellogg 2.00 

Home  Nursing.     Harrison 1.50 

Home  Problems  from  a  New  Standpoint  1.00 
Home  Science  Cook  Book.     Anna  Bar- 
rows and  Mary  J.  Lincoln 1.25 

Hot  Weather  Dishes.      Mrs.  Rorer 75 

House     Furnishing     and     Decoration. 

McClure  and  Eberlein 2.50 

House  Sanitation.     Talbot 80 

Housewifery.     Balderston 2.50 

Household  Bacteriology.     Buchanan.  .  .    2.75 
Household  Economics.     Helen  Campbell  1.75 
Household  Engineering.    Christine  Fred- 
erick    2.00 

Household  Physics.     Alfred  M.  Butler.  .    1.50 

Household  Textiles.     Gibbs 1.40 

Housekeeper's  Handy  Book.     Baxter...   2.00 
How  to  Cook  in  Casserole  Dishes.     Neil  1.50 
How  to  Cook  for  the  Sick  and  Convales- 
cent.    H.  V.  S.  Sachse 2.00 

How  to  Feed  Children.     Hogan 1.25 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish.     Mrs.  Rorer     .75 

Human  Foods.     Snyder 2.00 

Ice  Cream,  Water  Ices,  etc.     Rorer.  .  .  .    1.00 

I  Go  a  Marketing.     Sowle 1.75 

Institution  Recipes.     Emma  Smedley..   3.00 
Interior  Decorations.     Parsons ........   5.00 

International  Cook  Book.     Filippini.  .  .    2.50 
Key  to  Simple  Cookery.     Mrs.  Rorer.  .  .    1.25 

King's,  Caroline,  Cook  Book 2.00 

Kitchen  Companion.     Parloa 2.50 

Kitchenette  Cookery.     Anna  M.  East.  .  .    1.25 
Laboratory  Handbook  of  Dietetics.  Rose  1.50 
Lessons  in  Cooking  Through  Prepara- 
tion of  Meals 2.00 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Cooking.     Mary 

C.  Jones 1.25 

Like  Mother  Used  to  Make.     Herrick.  .    1.35 

Luncheons.     Mary  Ronald 2.00 

A  cook's  picture  book;    200  illustrations 

Made-over  Dishes.     Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Many   Ways   for    Cooking   Eggs.     Mrs. 

Rorer .75 

Marketing    and    Housework    Manual. 

S.  Agnes  Donham 2.00 

Mrs.  Allen's  Cook  Book.     Ida  C.  Bailey 

Allen.. 2.00 

More  Recipes  for  Fifty.     Smith.  .  > 2.00 

My  Best  250  Recipes.     Mrs.  Rorer 1.00 

New  Book  of  Cookery,  A.     Farmer 2.50 

New  Hostess  of  Today.     Larned 1.75 

New  Salads.     Mrs.  Rorer 100 


Nursing,    Its    Principles   and    Practice. 

Isabels  and  Robb $2.00 

Nutrition  of  a  Household.     Brewster...   2.00 

Nutrition  of  Man.     Chittenden 4.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book.  Mrs.  Rorer.  .  1.50 
Planning  and   Furnishing  the  House. 

Quinn 1.35 

Practical  Cooking  and  Dinner  Giving. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Henderson 1.75 

Practical   Cooking  and  Serving.     Mrs. 

Janet  M.  Hill 3.00 

Practical  Dietetics.  Gilman  Thompson  6.00 
Practical   Dietetics  with  Reference  to 

Diet  in  Disease.     Patte 2.25 

Practical  Food  Economy.     Alice  Gitchell 

Kirk 1.35 

Practical  Points  in  Nursing.     Emily  A. 

M.  Stoney 2.00 

Practical     Sewing    and     Dressmaking. 

AUington 1.50 

Principles  of  Chemistry  Applied  to  the 

Household.     Rowley  and  Farrell 1.50 

Principles  of  Food  Preparation.     Mary 

D.  Chambers 1.25 

Principles  of  Human  Nutrition.  Jordan  2.00 
Recipes  and  Menus  for  Fifty.     Frances 

Lowe  Smith 2.00 

Rorer's  (Mrs.)  New  Cook  Book  .  .  .  .  .j,.  .  2.50 
Salads,  Sandwiches,  and  Chafing  Dish 

Dainties.     Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill 2.00 

Sandwiches.     Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Sanitation  in  Daily  Life.     Richards 60 

School  Feeding.     Bryant 1.75 

Selection    and    Preparation    of    Food. 

Brevier  and  Meter 75 

Sewing  Course  for  Schools.  Woolman.  1.50 
Shelter  and  Clothing.  Kinne  and  Cooley  1.40 
Source,    Chemistry   and    Use   of   Food 

Products.     Bailey 2.00 

Story  of  Germ  Life.     H.  W.  Conn 1.00 

Successful  Canning.     Powell 2.50 

Sunday  Night  Suppers.     Herrick 1.35 

Table  Service.     Allen 1.75 

Textiles.     Woolman  and  McGowan 2.60 

The   Chinese   Cook   Book.     Shin    Wong 

Chan 1.50 

The     House     in     Good     Taste.     Elsie 

de  Wolfe 4.00 

The  Housekeeper's  Apple  Book.     L.  G. 

Mackay .  ." 1.25 

The  New  Housekeeping.    Christine  Fred- 
erick  .- 1.90 

The  Party  Book.     Fales  and  Northend.  .   3.00 

The  St.  Francis  Cook  Book 5.00 

The  Story  of  Textiles 5.00 

The  Up-to-Date  Waitress.     Mrs.  Janet 

M.  Hill 1.75 

The  Woman   Who   Spends.     Bertha   J. 

Richardson 100 

Till  the  Doctor  Comes  and  How  to  Help 

Him 100 

True  Food  Values.     Birge 1.2o 

Vegetable     Cookery    and     Meat    Sub- 
stitutes.    Mrs.  Rorer 1-50 

With  a  Saucepan  Over  the  Sea.     Ade- 
laide Keen l-'^^ 

Women  and  Economics.     Charlotte  Per- 
kins Stetson 1-50 


Address  All  Orders:    THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO.,    Boston,  Maw. 
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A   Prayer   For  All   Peoples 

Almighty  Love,  the  God  of  Peace, 
Are  all  the  nations  mad  and  blind: 

Their  cruel  armaments  increase, 
While  yet  they  speak  of  being  kind. 

O  Thou  that  seest,  sight  renew: 

Thy  children  know  not  what  they  do. 

With  piles  of  cannon  mountainous, 

Machinery  to  maim  and  kill. 
With  stores  of  vapor  poisonous. 

They  dully  grope  to  do  thy  will. 
Oh,  pity  darkened  soul  and  brain! 
Avert,  O  Lord,  the  curse  of  Cain. 

Chaotic  thought  would  friendship  keep 
By  death  fleets  ruling  sea  and  air: 

Then  hearts  must  break,  and  eyes  must  weep, 
And  angels  of  man's  fate  despair, 

Unless,  O  Father,  thou  wilt  light 

The  minds  that  see  not  through  this  night. 

Give  thine  own  strength  to  leaders  strong, 
Make  world-wide  brotherhood  their  aim, 

Show  them  the  righteous  way  through  wrong, 
Put  nations'  jealousies  to  shame: 

Oh,  save  us  yet  in  love  to  live; 

And  at  the  last,  O  God,  forgive! 

A.  Irzine  Jnyies. 
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The  Tercentenary  of  the  Pilgrims 

A  Reminder  of  Our  Forbears 
By  Priscilla  Porter 


WE  have  grown  to  consider  the 
Pilgrims  who  landed  at  Plym- 
outh three  centuries  ago  as 
stern  and  unrelenting  in  their  demeanor. 

They  made  strict  rules  concerning 
Sabbath  breaking  which  were  enforced 
with  the  greatest  severity.  Not  many 
dared  to  infringe  upon  these,  yet  there 
were  some  who  did  persist  in  laboring 
in  their  gardens,  their  tar-pits,  or  in 
hunting  deer  on  the  sacred  day,  even  at 
the  risk  of  undergoing  punishment.  We 
learn  that  one  of  the  Pilgrims  was  sharply 
reproved  for  writing  a  letter  "at  least  in 
the  evening  somewhat  too  soon,"  and 
that  Stephen  Hopkins  was  accused  of 
letting  men  drink  far  more  than  was 
necessary  for  ordinary  refreshment,  both 
before  and  after  meeting,  at  his  Inn  on  the 
Lord's  day. 

Only  strong  spirits  could  have  accom- 
plished the  tremendous  task  allotted  them 
to  settle  in  the  wilderness  and  lay  deep 
the  foundation  of  our  whole  American 
system  of  civil,  political,  and  religious 
liberty. 

Almost  we  can  picture  this  little  group 
of  men,  the  progenitors  of  our  race,  as 
they  knelt  in  prayer  on  the  rocky  shore 
of  Plymouth,  to  offer  up  thanks  to  God 
for  their  happy  delivery  from  the  fury 
of  the  stormy  seas,  and  for  providing 
them  a  suitable  place  of  settlement. 

Fate  had  been  kind  to  them  in  direct- 
ing their  course,  first,  to  Holland,  where 
they  were  trained  and  disciplined  in 
Dutch  ideas,  making  them  practical  men, 
filled  with  self-reliance,  and  faith  in  God. 

Without    Winslow    they    might    have 
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become  only  fanatics.  It  was  his  leading 
spirit  as  statesman,  scholar,  man  of  affairs, 
that  taught  them  diplomacy.  Standish 
stands  out  prominently  in  early  history. 
He  joined  the  little  band  not  on  account 
of  religious  affinity,  but  because  his  bold 
and  adventurous  nature  was  tempted  by 
the  enterprise  on  which  they  were  about 
to  embark.  It  was  his  counsel  that  led 
them  to  shun  dangers  of  which  they  had 
not  dreamed,  and  it  was  he  who  later 
trained  men  who  were  prototypes  of  the 
first  American  army. 

Many  people  think  of  the  Puritans  as 
gowned  in  high  hats,  capes,  and  knee 
breeches.  Little  do  they  realize  that  they 
were  not  intentionally  ugly  in  their  choice 
of  dress.  The  men  wore  simple  smocks, 
trousers  of  coarse  cloth;  their  hair  was  cut 
close,  for  to  wear  it  long  denoted  wealth 
and  social  standing,  both  in  England  and 
Holland,  while  the  women's  gowns  were 
of  ample  folds.     They  wore  heavy  shoes 
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and  caps  of  skin.  There  were  elegant 
garments  in  some  of  the  wardrobes;  Elder 
Brewster  possessed  silk  stockings  and  a 
violet  colored  coat  with  a  doublet,  and 
such  garments  as  the  fairly  well-to-do 
Englishman  of  no  particular  rank  might 
have  done.  Tailors  and  their  appren- 
tices were  in  the  settlement,  and  it  was 
these  doubtless  who  made  the  clothes. 
In  an  early  inventory  we  read  that  red 
silk  stockings  as  well  as  garments  made 
of  silk,  satin,  woolen,  and  cotton,  were 
common,  also  red,  purple,  violet,  and 
green,  were  worn. 

There  were  jealousy  and  discontent  as 
well  as  murmurings  as  the  number  of 
people  increased,  but  all  this  the  elders 
tried  to  settle  among  themselves,  denying 
existence  of  hardship  or  trouble  in  the 
letters  that  went  from  New  Plymouth  to 
England. 

In  one  such  letter,  Governor  Bradford 
answered,  point  by  point,  and  clearly,  each 
objection  that  his  friends  at  home  raised 
against  conditions  in  his  new  country. 

An  objection  was  made,  in  a  letter  that 
came  from  England  to  Governor  Brad- 
ford, about  diversity  of  religion  and  neg- 


lect of  family  duties  on  the  Lord's  day, 
to  which  he  answered  that  he  knew  of  no 
such  matter;  such  things  were  not  allowed, 
and  it  would  have  shown  more  Christian 
love,  if  the  offenders  had  been  told  of  it, 
rather  than  that  they  be  reproached 
behind  their  backs. 

While  he  regretted  that  the  children 
of  the  Pilgrims  had  no  common  school  for 
want  of  a  fit  person  to  teach,  he  sent 
word  to  England  that  they  were  being 
taught  to  read. 

Complaint  was  made,  from  those  at 
home,  that  rumor  reported  particular 
members  of  the  plantation  as  refusing  to 
work  for  the  general  weal.  The  answer 
from  Plymouth  stated :  "  though  some  doe 
it  not  willingly,  and  others  not  honestly, 
yet  all  doe  it;  and  he  that  doth  worst  gets 
his  owne  foode,  and  something  besides." 

Another  objection  coming  across  the 
seas,  was  that  the  water  was  not  whole- 
some.    Governor  Bradford  replied: 

"  If  they  mean,  not  so  wholesome  as  the 
good  beere  and  wine  in  London  (which 
they  so  dearly  love)  we  will  not  dispute 
with  them;  but  els,  for  water,  it  is  as  good 
as  any  in  the  world  (for  ought  we  know) 
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and  It  is  wholesome  enough  to  us  that  can 
be  contente  therewith." 

That  "the  ground  is  barren  and  doth 
bear  no  grasse,"  he  said,  "It  is  bear  (as 
in  all  places)  some  better  and  some  worse; 
and  if  they  will  sonsider  their  woods 
in  England  they  shall  not  find  grasse  in 
them,  as  in  their  fields  and  meadows. 
The  cattle  find  grasse,  for  they  are  as  fatt 
as, need  be;  we  wish  we  had  but  one  for 
every  hundred  that  here  is  grase  to  keep. 
Indeed  this  objection,  as  some  others,  are 
ridiculous  to  all  her  which  see  and  know 
the  contrary." 

But  "the  fish  will  not  take  salt  to 
keepe  sweete."     He  answered: 

"This  is  as  true  as  that  which  was  writ- 
ten, that  there  is  scarce  a  foule  to  be  scene 
or  a  fish  to  be  taken.  Things  likely  to  be 
true  in  a  countrie  wher  so  many  sayle  of 
ships  come  yearly  a  fishing;  .they  might 
as  well  say  there  can  no  aile  or  beere  in 
London  don  be  kept  from  sowering." 

The  period  from  1627  to  the  death  of 
Bradford,  ten  years  later,  was  character- 
istic of  life  in  the  old  colony,  as  it  was  now 
called.       The  leaders  had   realized    their 


ideals,  for  they  had  established  a  Com- 
monwealth in  accordance  with  God's 
ordinances,  and  they  saw  around  them 
positive  assurances  of  their  future  pros- 
perity. For  three  decades  there  was 
little  to  tell  beyond  the  slow,  steady 
growth  of  the  town,  the  development  of 
land,  raising  of  cattle  and  founding  of  new 
towns.  Gradually  better  houses  replaced 
the  old  ones.  Choice  of  furniture  was  used. 
Clothing  improved  in  quality  and  amount. 
Many  of  the  little  luxuries  of  English  life 
became  apparent. 

In  an  early  essay  Macaulay,  Prince  of 
Essayists,  wrote  of  the  Puritans,  to  whom 
as  a  sect  of  dissenters  the  Pilgrims  be- 
longed.    We  quote  a  few  sentences: 

"The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds 
had  derived  a  peculiar  character  from  the 
daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings 
and  eternal  interests.  Xot  content  with 
acknowledging,  in  general  terms,  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  they  habitually 
ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the 
Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing 
was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing 
was  too  minute.     To  know  him,  to  serve 
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him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the 
great  end  of  existence.  They  rejected 
with  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage 
which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  pure 
worship  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  catching 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity  through 
an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze  full 
on  the  intolerable  brightness,  and  to  com- 
mune with  him  face  to  face.  Hence 
originated  their  contempt  for  terrestrial 
distinctions.  The  difference  between  the 
greatest  and  meanest  of  mankind  seemed 
to  vanish,  when  compared  with  the 
boundless  interval  which  separated  the 
whole  race  from  him  on  whom  their  own 
eyes  were  constantly  fixed.  They  recog- 
nized no  title  to  superiority  but  his  favor; 
and,  confident  of  that  favor,  they  despised 
all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the  dig- 
nities of  the  world.  If  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  philosophers 
and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the 
oracles  of  God;  if  their  names  were  not 
found  in  the  registers  of  heralds,  they  felt 
assured   that  they  were  recorded   in   the 


Book  of  Life;  if  their  steps  were  not 
accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of 
menials,  legions  of  ministering  angels 
had  charge  over  them.  Their  palaces 
were  houses  not  made  with  hands;  their 
diadems  crowns  of  glory  which  should 
never  fade  away! 

"Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two 
different  men,  the  one  all  self-abasement, 
penitence,  gratitude,  passion,  the  other 
proud,  calm,  inflexible,  sagacious.  He 
prostrated  himself  in  the  dust  before  his 
Maker;  but  he  set  his  foot  on  the  neck 
of  his  King. 

"These  fanatics  brought  to  civil  and 
military  affairs  a  coolness  of  judgment 
and  an  immutability  of  purpose  which 
some  writers  have  thought  inconsistent 
with  their  religious  zeal,  but  which  were 
in  fact  the  necessary  effects  of  it.  The 
intensity  of  their  feelings  on  one  subject 
made  them  tranquil  on  every  other.  One 
overpowering  sentiment  had  subjected 
to  itself  pity  and  hatred,  ambition  and 
fear.     Death    had    lost    its    terrors    and 
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pleasure  its  charms.  They  had  their 
smiles  and  their  tears,  their  raptures  and 
their  sorrows,  but  not  for  the  things  of 
this  world.  Enthusiasm  had  made  them 
Stoics,    had    cleared    their    minds    from 


every  vulgar  passion  and  prejudice,  and 
raised  them  above  the  influence  of  danger 
and  of  corruption.  It  sometimes  might 
lead  them  to  pursue  unwise  ends,  but 
never   to    choose   unwise    means." 


*'Too  Good  To  Throw  Away" 

By   Marie   Loscalzo 


MY  annual  visit  to  Prudence  fell 
in  April  that  year.  Since  our 
college  days  we  had  been  the 
kind  of  friends  that  abide  in  all  weathers, 
even  in  domestic  "squalls."  True,  I  had 
never  before  ventured  to  brave  even 
threatening  upheavals  in  Prudence's 
pretty  little  suburban  home,  always 
managing  my  visits  for  June  or  September 
rest  spells.  But  illness,  business  and  other 
matters  intervened,  so  I  arrived  at 
Prudence-ville  between  a  left-over  March 
shower  and  a  May  scorch  of  sunshine. 

We  frankly  loafed  and  Invited  our 
gossips  that  evening,  but  the  next  morn- 
ing Prudence  greeted  me  at  breakfast 
with  tlie  corrugated  brow  she  used  to 
wear  in  Chemistry  Lab.  when  a  particu- 
larly nasty  "spearmint"  was  to  be  made. 

"Xever  mind  me,  clean  house  all  you 
like  —  I'll  love  it  —  I  am  so  tired  of 
having  only  desk  pigeon-holes  to  clean 
it  will  be  a  real  vacation  to  me." 

Prudence  smoothed  out  a  wrinkle  or 
two,  and  led  the  way  to  the  attic  after 
having  seen  Prudence,  Jr.,  and  Buddy 
safely  busy  in  the  sunny  side  porch. 

The  first  thing  I  thought  of  when  I  saw 
that  attic  was  what  a  waste  of  room. 
Two  large  rooms  could  have  been  made  of 
it,  but  as  it  was  every  inch  of  floor  space 
was  filled  with  trunks,  boxes,  bundles  of 
magazines,  bales  of  newspapers,  old 
furniture,  more  or  less  crippled. 

"I  always  begin  with  the  attic,  it  is 
such  a  tedious  task,"  said  Prue. 

Mentally,  I  amended  that  statement  to 


"useless,"  but  contained  myself  a  while. 

First,  she  opened  the  windows,  and 
again  I  noticed  what  an  Ideal  playroom,  or 
sewing  room,  that  attic  would  make,  and 
said  so  to  Prudence. 

"But  I  ?}iust  have  storage  room,''  she 
wailed,  digging  into  the  box  before  her, 
which  seemed  to  hold  only  old  hats  — 
old  frames  of  hats  at  that.  She  surely 
had  been  collecting  them  for  all  the  ten 
years  of  her  married  life  —  even  admitted 
it  when  tasked  with  it. 

"But  they  are  too  good  to  throw 
away,"  she  said  dustily,  and  sorted  them 
carefully. 

"Good  for  what  earthly  thing.  Pru- 
dence \\'alker.'"  I  snapped.  She  hastlly 
finished  that  box.  and  began  on  a  huge 
trunk.  This  held  out-of-date  coats. 
Xone  badly  worn,  and,  to  do  Prudence 
justice,  none  that  could  by  any  sleight  of 
hand  be  altered  into  present-day  style. 
She  zj  economical.  But  the  cloaks  should 
have  gone  to  some  charity  at  the  time 
they  were  discarded. 

Then  a  barrel  engaged  her  attention. 
This  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  carefully- 
packed  bric-a-brac,  of  all  degrees  of 
hideousness. 

"Bill  simply  won't  have  ornaments 
about,  he  says  they  are  the  mischief 
Satan  finds  for  idle  hands." 

"Good  for  Bill,  but  why  hoard  it.' 
Do  vou  expect  it  to  top  the  market  and 
make  you  independently  wealthy  at  some 
long  future  date.'" 

"Yes,    but   'Liclous,    I    can't   throw    it 
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away  —  it's  too  good!''  So  it  went, 
through  that  interminable  morning, 
broken  into  by  a  heart-to-heart  scrap 
between  Prue,  Jr.,  and  Bud. 

They  were  cold  and  tired,  and  the  side 
porch  was  not  a  suitable  playroom  for  a 
gusty  April  day. 

At  luncheon  everybody  was  too  cross 
to  eat,  so  after  a  pretense  at  it  the  children 
were  put  to  nap,  and  Prudence  and  I 
again  attacked  the  Attic  —  it  was  a 
capital  by  that  time! 

Over  and  under  the  tops  we  w^ent  for 
two  terrible  hours.  Old  blouses,  old  neck- 
ties, old  socks,  old  pictures,  pecks  of 
photographs,  piles  of  patterns,  Bill's 
stringless  guitar,  the  "physical  exerciser" 
he  used  a  week,  an  oil  stove  that  would 
never  burn  again,  a  box  of  past-tense 
electric  bulbs,  —  and  a  bale  of  calendars 
of  the  years  that  have  flown. 

It  w^as  the  last,  that  as  Bill  would  have 
said,  "got  my  goat."  "For  the  love  of 
Mike,  Prudence,  what  and  when  and 
w^iere  do  you  expect  to  use  those  old 
calendars?'' 

She  began  to  say,  "They're  too  good  to 
throw  away,"  but  I  stopped  her.  "Listen 
to  me.  Prudence  Walker;  do  you  know^ 
you  have  the  worst  case  of  hoarditis  that 
I  ever  saw.^  AMiy,  it's  absolutely  a 
disease  with  you.  All  this  is  junk,  posi- 
tively nothing  else,  and  you  are  cluttering 
up  a  space  with  it  that  could  be  used  as  a 
comfortable  playroom  for  the  children 
—  and  that  little  alcove  for  a  compact 
little  sewing-room.  It's  good  to  be 
economical,  but  there  is  no  real  saving  in 
hoarding  up  useless  trash  —  wasting 
needed  house  space.  And  the  time  you 
spend  foolishly  going  over  all  this  every 
spring  and  fall!  You  were  telling  me 
yesterday  how  you  couldn't  find  a  mo- 
ment for  your  music  any  more,  nor  time 
to  go  into  town  to  a  play.  Yet  you  waste 
hours  up  here,  and  for  no  good. 

"Discard  all  this  trash,  do  the  attic 
up  to.  use,  and  don't  leave  yourself  a 
place  to  hoard.  You  know  there's  a 
four-legged  animal  that  hoards — ^  but 
you  surely  are  not  one!" 


"It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk, 
'Licia,  but  you  are  a  city  dw^eller  where 
people  have  no  chance  to  keep  discards." 

"Haven't  they.'  Used  to  be  one 
myself,  but  you  remember  aunt  'Neel 
who  died  upstate.'  She  was  almost  as 
bad  as  you,  and  I  had  to  'go  over*  her 
things  after  her  death.  I  wasn't  well, 
so  I  had  one  of  the  neighbor  girls  in  to 
help. 

"Aunt  had  kept  everything  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  from  her  old  switches  to 
broken  mouse  traps,  and  to  have  it  all 
laid  bare  to  the  mirthful  eyes  of  a  stranger 
in  the  end!  I  went  home  and  had  a  real 
'clarin'-up  spell,'  and  whenever  I  am 
tempted  to  hoard  now,  I  see  in  my  mind 
that  giggling  girl  turning  over  aunt's 
cherished  'saves.'  And  hear  her  say, 
'My  soul,  ain't  that  a  funny  thing  to 
keep.''  " 

Prudence  listened,  half  convinced,  when 
just  then  Fate  sounded  two  horns.  One 
was  nasal  and  Jewish,  "Old-irn-rags- 
oldirn-oldirn-ra-ags."  The  other  was 
from  below  stairs,  and  even  I  knew  it  for 
Buddy's  danger  signal. 

"Go  on  to  Buddy,  I'll  bargain  with  old 
Nathan,"  I  oflFered  generously.  I  did, 
too,  and  cleared  that  attic  of  everything 
but  some  of  the  best  of  the  discarded 
furniture,  the  trunks,  and  a  few  of  the 
pictures  whose  frames  could  be  used. 

I  took  my  vacation  right  then  by  grace 
of  a  reasonable  oflftce  "boss,"  and  when 
it  w^as  ended.  Prudence  had  two  pleasant 
attic  rooms  for  the  children  and  herself, 
and  the  day  I  left  I  heard  her  calling  the 
Salvation  Army  on  the  'phone  to  come 
for  Buddy's  outgrow^n  winter  coat.  Bill's 
brogues  that  turned  out  too  small  to 
wear,  and  her  own  old  rain  cape,  vice  a 
new  one,  gift  of  Bill's  rich  uncle. 

I  noticed  she  had  the  last  two  months' 
magazines  and  papers  neatly  tied,  and 
waiting  by  the  bundle  of  clothing. 

"Never  had  such  a  glorious  good  time," 
I  told  her  as  I  waited  for  the  train  that 
would  take  me  back  to  another  kind  of 
work. 

"Don't  backslide,  though,  for  I  don't 
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want  to  have  it  all  to  do  over  again  next 
.spring." 

Wonder  if  she  has.  Wouldn't  mind 
terribly  if  she  did,  for  there's  something 
intriguing  about  housekeeping  —  perhaps 
if  the  city  editor  offers  me  that  life  desk 
in  my  own  sanctum,  once  more,  I'll 
take  it. 

But    I    shall    not    hoard    uselesses,    to 


waste  my  time  and  strength  over.  Neither 
in  house  nor  heart  shall  I  keep  the  out- 
worn relics  of  by-gone  days. 

If  furniture  or  sentiment  cannot  be 
useful  in  the  present,  I'll  throw  it  away  — 
if  I  can  throw  it  where  it  may  be  picked 
up  and  used  by  some  one  else,  but  never 
will  I  turn  my  home  or  soul  into  a 
Junk-Room. 


Dorothea,  Afraid-of-a-Dog 

By  Ruth  Fargo 


O 


H,  there's  a  dog!" 

Dainty  Dorothea  Dent 
stopped  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  sidewalk,  staring  fearfully  ahead, 
poised  ready  for  flight.  Down  the  walk, 
trotting  friendlywise,  came  a  half-grown 
pup.  He  was  good  size,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  wabble  in  his  walk  proclaimed  him 
still  a  pup;  and  the  fun  in  his  eye,  with 
surety,  proclaimed  him  friendly. 

"What's  the  matter,  Dorothea.?" 

Cousin  Jim,  at  that  moment  turning 
the  corner,  came  chivalrously  to  the 
rescue.  His  glance  took  in  the  direction 
of  the  girlish  gaze.  He  whistled  gently. 
"Why,  Doro;  that's  only  Maggie  Carter's 
new  pup.  He  wouldn't  hurt  a  flea!" 
The  assurance  in  the  masculine  tone  was 
superb. 

"Well,  if  you  say  so;  but  I  tell  you 
what.  Cousin  Jim,  I  don't  relish  meeting  a 
dog  when  I'm  all  alone.  Some  of  them 
are  cross,  and  some  of  them  bite.  They 
do!  So  there!  And  some  of  them  will 
come  across  a  street  to  nose  at  one's 
heels.  And  follow  along  for  blocks!  I 
never  know  what  a  dog  is  going  to  do." 

Pretty  Cousin  Dorothea  spoke  with 
emphasis.  She  had  easily  detected  the 
rather  patronizing,  don't-be-a-silly  con- 
text in  her  cousin's  tone. 

"Did  a  dog  ever  hurt  you.?  Now, 
really,"  challenged  Cousin  Jim. 


"No,  not  really.  Not  actually  bite 
me,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  But  they 
have  frightened  me  half  to  death,  and 
that  is  quite  as  bad,"  defended  the  girl. 
"Once  one  followed  me  for  half  a  mile, 
a  great  big,  hideous,  brown  dog!  I 
nearly  went  into  hysterics  before  I  got 
home.  It  spoiled  my  walk  entirely. 
And  I've  never  gone  back  that  way 
again." 

"Hm-m-m!"  meditated  the  man. 

"Aunt  Anna  said  maybe  the  dog  just 
wanted  to  investigate  my  furs. ''^ 

Cousin  Jim  lifted  inquiring  eyebrows. 

"Yes.  You  see,  it  was  a  cold,  cold  day. 
I  had  on  my  heaviest  furs.  I  was  simply 
wrapped  up  in  them.  Aunt  Anna  said 
the  pup  was  just  curious." 

"Considered  you  a  new  kind  of  an 
animal,"  chuckled  Cousin  Jim. 

"Perhaps.  But  I  didn't  think  of  that 
then.  So  I  had  my  fright  just  the  same. 
I  know  you  men  like  dogs,  and  you  always 
feel  acquainted  with  them.  You  think 
we  girls  are  silly,"  resented  one  dainty 
wisp  of  a  girl.  _  "But  it  is  different  with 
us.  We  don't  know  dogs  so  well.  And 
they  don't  know  us  so  well.  A  girl  is- 
naturally  afraid  of  a  dog  —  unless  she 
owns  him.  Though  some  of  us  won't 
let  on  —  we  cover  up  our  timidity  for 
fear  some  man  will  laugh."  Dorothea 
made    a    little    wry    grimace.     "Oh,    I 
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guess  I  know!  .  .  .  But  if  a  girl  owns  a 
dog,  of  course  that  makes  a  difference. 
Even  I  wouldn't  be  afraid  of  a  dog  of  my 
ven'  own.  Why  —  he  would  be  a  pro- 
tection. That  is  the  way  I  would  feel. 
Don't  you  see?  .  .  .  But  a  perfectly 
strange  dog  — 1" 

LittleDoroDent  shook  her  well-groomed 
head  till  the  frillies  on  her  hat  danced 
merrily,  but  the  gesture  meant  much. 
She  took  a  neatly-furled  umbrella  from 
under  her  arm  and  held  it  out  before 
her. 

"See  this  umbrella.^  You  supposed 
that  I  supposed  it  might  rain.  Now, 
didn't  you.^  ...  Of  course.  Well,  I 
didn't.  I  knew  it  wouldn't  rain,  not  with 
all  this  unseasonable  soft  sunshine  —  and 
the  sky  placid  and  deep  and  blue." 

The  girl  cast  a  quizzical  glance  at  her 
companion. 

"What  I  am  really  doing  is  taking  a 
rod  of  protection.  Against  dogs.  Yes. 
Without  this  perfectly  innocent-appearing 
umbrella  I  feel  much  as  a  man  might  in  a 
strange  country  without  a  gun.  Because 
of  this  bit  of  a  stick  under  my  arm  I  can 
go  along  about  my  business  with  con- 
siderably less  heart  palpitation.  It  is 
much  better  than  nothing,"  impressively. 
"I've  seriously  considered  carrying  a 
cane,  because  of  dogs!" 

Piquant  Dorothea  Dent  waved  the 
umbrella  like  a  flag  of  truce.  She  cast 
a  laughing  look  full  of  sober  meaning  at 
her  puzzled  cousin. 

"George!"  ejaculated  Cousin  Jim. 
"First  time  I  knew  you  girls  felt  thai 
way.  .  .  .  Ah,  here's  the  pup  again. 
Coming  back  to  meet  us  in  hopes  of  a 
greeting.  Friendly  little  fellow!  Look 
at  the  wag  of  his  tail.  No  dog  that  wags 
his  tail  so  is  going  to  hurt  you." 

"But  they  tag  along  after  us!  And 
sniff  at  our  heels!  I  tell  you  I  don't  like 
it,"  objected  the  young  woman.  "I 
don't  care  if  it's  a  pup,  or  a  superannuated 
relic,  with  most  of  his  teeth  gone  —  I 
want  him  to  stay  in  his  own  back  yard!" 

"Just  asking  for  a  greeting,  poor  pup," 
grumbled  the  man.     "And  the  ladies  all 


turn  a  deaf  ear."  Then,  soberly,  "I'm 
going  to  give  you  a  bit  of  advice,  Doro, 
dirt  cheap.  It  is  this:  When  you  meet 
a  dog  don't  look  at  him  as  if  you  expected 
him  to  bite  you.  Don't  swerv^e  out  of 
your  way,  except  to  allow  him  a  decent 
bit  of  the  walk,  maybe.  And  don't  act 
scared —  run,  or  get  out  on  the  curbing, 
or  climb  a  fence,  or  —  Oh,  well,  don't 
do  anything  of  that  nature.  Just  walk 
along  about  your  business.  Act  as  if  the 
dog  did  not  exist.  I'll  wager  a  box  of 
candy  against  a  buttonhole  rose  that  the 
dog  won't  bother  you.  He  won't  follow 
you,  as  you  fear.  If  he  stops  and  looks 
at  you,  pay  no  attention,  except  for  an 
appraising  glance.  Probably  the  pup  is 
merely  investigating  your  state  of  mind. 
If  he  decides  you  are  too  preoccupied  to 
pay  any  attention  to  him,  he  will  jog 
along." 

"It  might  not  be  so  easy  to  —  make- 
believe  —  when  one  actually  is  fright- 
ened," objected  Dorothea. 

"Pshaw,  just  a  little  realistic  acting," 
assured  Cousin  Jim,  amiably.  "Besides, 
if  you  want  to  be  absolutely  sure,  glance 
the  pup  over.  You  can  spot  a  harmless 
dog  as  easily  as  a  harmless  human  ■ —  by 
his  general  expression.  The  look  in  his 
eye.  The  tilt  of  his  head.  Now  here's 
Maggie  Carter's  pup.  Scotch  collie. 
Couldn't  be  hired  to  hurt  you,  not  on  a 
bet."     . 

Dorothea  gave  a  little  relieved  sigh. 
"Then  /'m  gohig  to  call  on  Maggie  Carter, 
I've  been  afraid  to  go.  Really.  On 
account  of  the  dog!" 

"You  ought  to  know  something  about 
the  different  breeds  of  dogs,"  continued 
Cousin  Jim.  "You'd  soon  learn  which 
are  apt  to  be  surly.  But  you  are  not  apt 
to  meet  'em.  Dangerous  dogs  are  not 
allowed  their  liberty.  And  when  you 
meet  a  friendly  dog  it  w^ill  be  a  comfort 
to  know  it,  feeling  as  you  feel.  Your 
heart  won't  begin  to  palpitate  merely 
because  he  is  a  four-footed  beast.  And, 
maybe,  big." 

The  man  smiled.  "Make  myself  clear  ?" 
he  quizzed. 
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"Pertectly,"  smiled  back  Dorothea. 
''But  how  am  I  going  to  learn  all  about 
these  different  dogs?  They  don't  teach 
it  in  school." 

"Library,"  suggested  Cousin  Jim. 
"Plenty  of  illustrations,  too;  dogs  by  the 
dozens:  Setters,  Pointers,  Bulldogs, 
Terriers,  Airedale,  Greyhound,  St.  Ber- 
nard, Poodle,  Eskimo,  Spitz,  Spaniel. 
Mastiff,  Bloodhound,  Pug,  Dane — " 

"  Oh,  mercy  me,  hush ! "  cried  Dorothea, 
putting  her  hands  over  her  ears.  "Are 
there  as  many  kinds  of  dogs  as  that.^  .  .  . 
More.''  .  .  .  Yes,  I'll  lookup  that  book, 
Cousin  Jim.  Today.  Next  time  we 
meet  I'll  know  a  collie  from  a  pug," 
roguishly,  "see  if  I  don't." 

"Do,"  said  Cousin  Jim.     "Don't  keep 


on  being  Dorothea,  Afraid-of-a-Dog!  " 
The  man  walked  on  alone.  "  I  declare, 
girls  are  more  surprising  than  dogs,"  he 
muttered.  And  the  pup  that  came  up  to 
poke  a  cold  muzzle  into  the  friendly 
fingers  seemed  to  echo  the  same 
sentiment.    .    .    . 

But  from  that  date,  dainty,  timid 
Dorothea  went  on  her  walks  with  con- 
siderable more  peace  of  mind.  Cousin 
Jim's  advice,  sensibly  given,  bore  good 
fruit.  (And  she  lived  where  dogs  were 
not  taboo,  as  some  of  us  do.) 

"And  I  might  have  kept  on  being 
afraid  of  dogs  to  the  end  of  my  days," 
she  mused  one  day.  "I  might.  But  I 
did  not.  I  guess  it  is  good  for  girls  to 
know  about  things.     Even  dogs.^^ 


The  Small  Town  or  Country  House  Arrangement, 

Furnishing,  Etc. 

By   Salena   Sheets   Martin 


THE  plan  of  the  small  town  or 
country  house  must,  first  of  all, 
be  adapted  to  t^e  occupants,  but 
since  most  houses  last  through  more  than 
one  generation  and  usually  are  occupied 
by  a  number  of  different  occupants,  it  is 
not  only  desirable,  but  an  actual  necessity, 
to  build  an  accommodating  house,  one 
suited  to  different  families,  to  some 
extent. 

It  is  supposed,  of  course,  that  some 
range  is  permitted  in  the  way  of  expense, 
else  no  choice  would  exist  as  to  kind  of 
house,  etc. 

To  furnish  any  degree  of  comfort,  and 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  average 
family,  a  home,  or  house  must  contain  a 
living  room,  a  dining  room,  a  kitchen, 
bedrooms  as  needed,  and  as  much  in  the 
way  of  bathrooms,  clothes  closets,  halls, 
stairways  and  porches  as  the  builder  can 
afford  and  desires. 

A  front  or  side  porch  with  entrance  into 
a  hall  makes  for  comfort  both  summer 


and  winter.  Where  hall,  living  room  and 
dining  room  can  be  thrown  together,  it 
helps  greatly  in  space,  especially  in  cases 
of  social  gatherings,  and  adds  to  a  cheer- 
ful look  generally.  A  very  little  thought 
in  the  arrangement  of  doors  in  the  build- 
ing plan  can  secure  this.  Of  course,  the 
kitchen  should  connect  as  conveniently 
as  possible  with  the  dining  room.  A 
door  that  swings  both  ways  is  a  great 
comfort  between  these  two  rooms.  A 
narrow  passage  between  them,  on  one 
side  of  which  a  china  closet  can  be  built, 
and  a  linen  closet  on  the  other,  is  a  satis- 
factory plan  to  most  housewives. 

The  kitchen  calls  for  good,  careful 
thinking  in  its  arrangements,  especially 
as  to  its  windows,  outside  door  and  cer- 
tain other  features.  A  small  entrance 
hall  from  the  outside  to  the  kitchen 
door  is  very  desirable,  as  it  gives  a  place 
for  the  ice  chest  in  summer  and  keeps  the 
snow  and  cold  winds  from  the  kitchen 
In  winter. 
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Where  it  can  possibly  be  done,  a  sink 
should  be  built  in  the  kitchen  even  in  the 
country,  and  an  outside  drain  provided 
to  carry  away  the  drainage.  This  is  not 
unusual  and  saves  many,  many  steps  and 
the  flinging  of  water  and  soapsuds  out 
to  kill  the  grass  about  the  back  yard. 

Another  convenience  needed  quite  as 
much  and,  indeed,  more  in  the  country 
than  anywhere  else,  is  a  bathroom, 
because  during  the  summer  season, 
the  time  of  hard  work  and  much  per- 
spiring, what  would  be  more  gratefully 
appreciated  than  the  privilege  of  a  re- 
freshing, cleansing  bath  before  sleep  is 
sought.?  Even  if  the  water  has  to  be 
heated  on  the  kitchen  stove  and  carried 
to  the  tub,  it  is  much  better  than  none 
at  all,  and  the  drain  could  be  taken  care 
of  the  same  as  the  sink  drain.  A  very 
small  space  would  be  sufficient  for  a  bath- 
room and  when  painted  pure  white,  and 
the  floor  space  covered  with  a  bit  of  lino- 
leum, and  the  bathroom  necessities  added 
in  the  way  of  plenty  of  towels,  wash 
cloths,  soap,  mirror,  brush  and  comb, 
behold  the  pleasure  in  keeping  clean  and 
fresh,  no  matter  how  soiling  the  daily 
workl 

A  word  as  to  the  daylighting  of  the 
country  or  small  town  home.  As  a  rule 
nothing  obscures  the  sunlight  from  such 
homes,  as  is  often  the  case  in  cities.  So 
why  not  place  the  house  so  as  to  get  all 
the  sunlight  possible  into  living  and  bed- 
rooms, in  fact,  into  all  the  rooms .?  Rooms 
should  have  windows  to  the  south,  east, 
and  west  when  possible,  that  floods  of 
sunshine  may  pour  in  on  winter  days,  es- 
pecially, as  it  helps  to  warm  the  home  and 
makes  for  health  and  good  cheer. 

As  to  home  furnishing,  that  is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  largely  by  the  taste 
and  the  pocketbook  of  the  occupant. 
However,  a  few  general  suggestions  can 
be  followed  by  all  to  the  advantage  of 
both  taste  and  pocketbook.  First,  I 
would  say  beware  of  overfurnishing  the 
house.  An  overcrowded,  too  much  fur- 
nished house  is  not  a  comfortable  one. 
When  getting  furniture  be  sure  there  is  a 


definite  need  for  each  piece,  and  know 
just  where  it  is  to  go. 

But  before  going  into  the  individual 
furnishing  of  each  room  the  decorating 
should  be  arranged  and  chosen  with  the 
utmost  care.  This  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  to  be  expensive,  in  fact,  it  means  less  ex- 
pense, because  of  extra  thought  and  care. 

If  the  walls  are  to  be  papered,  choose 
tints  and  unobtrusive  designs  rather  than 
loud  colors  and  conspicuous  figures.  Let 
the  dealers  help  you  in  suitable  designs 
for  each  room,  as  their  experience  ought 
to  count  for  much. 

Naturally  what  you  choose  for  the 
living  room  or  dining  room  would  not  be 
your  choice  for  the  bedrooms,  etc. 

A  comfortable  living  room  usually  has 
a  good,  durable  rug  (if  floors  are  hard 
wood  all  the  better),  a  davenport  of  some 
kind,  several  rockers  or  easy  chairs,  a 
good,  serviceable,  library  table,  cases  of 
books,  a  good  lamp  or  two,  a  few  good 
pictures,  and  a  piano  if  possible,  or  vic- 
trola,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  dining  room  calls  for  a  serviceable 
rug,  dining  table  and  chairs,  a  sideboard, 
or  serving  buffet.  These  are  about  the 
only  essentials,  though  other  items  may 
be  added  as  needed. 

Bedrooms  are  so  apt  to  be  over- 
furnished,  because  they  are  so  handy  to 
store  away  in.  But  it  should  not  be  so, 
for  the  less  in  the  bedroom  the  better  for 
the  health  of  the  occupant.  This  is 
especially  true  of  drapes  and  window 
curtains,  and  the  like. 

Who  of  us  has  not  seen  such  nice,  oh, 
such  elegant  looking  windows,  all 
trimmed  up  for  looks,  but  not  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air  at  night.f* 

A  good  bed,  springs,  mattress  with 
suitable  bedclothes,  a  dresser,  chiffonier, 
rocker  or  two,  with,  perhaps,  a  writing 
desk  and  one  or  two  plain,  good  pictures 
and  a  few  moveable  rugs,  and  the  bed- 
room is  furnished  for  use.  It  will  look 
well,  too,  if  kept  in  perfect  order  and 
clean  as  to  floors,  rugs,  windows  and  cur- 
tains. Clothing  should  be  kept  in  the 
closet  and  not  allowed  to  lie  about  the 
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room  to  create  disorder  and  a  sense  of 
confusion.  What  is  true  of  one  bedroom 
is  applicable  to  the  others. 

Now  we  can  go  and  arrange  the 
kitchen!  Shall  we  not  have  painted 
walls  .^  They  can  be  renewed  or  washed 
so  easily,  so  let's  do  by  all  means.  Then, 
of  course,  we  shall  have  to  have  a  range 
for  winter  and  an  oil,  gas  or  gasoline 
stove  for  summer  and  a  kitchen  table  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  all  covered  nicely 
with  white  oilcloth,  with  a  kitchen  chair 
or  stool  for  sitting  work. 

The  floor  may  have  linoleum  or  be  the 
clean  hard  wood,  so  nice  when  fresh 
scrubbed;  just  take  your  choice.  Of 
course,  it  will  take  some  time  to  get  all  the 
little  utensils  needed  in  kitchen  and 
laundry  work,  and  which  will  be  kept  in 
the  nice,  clean,  well-shelved  pantry.    But 


we  must  not  forget  a  good,  strong  light 
(lamp)  for  the  kitchen. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  that  the  front 
hall  needs  a  runner  on  the  "floor  and  some 
simple  arrangement  for  wraps,  with  a 
mirror,  and,  if  room  permits,  a  chair  and 
a  small  table. 

Our  house  being  fairly  well  and  com- 
pletely furnished  inside,  let  us  put  some 
few  pieces  out  on  the  front  porch,  as  the 
warm  days  will  make  that  largely  our 
living  room. 

A  grass  rug,  a  davenport-swing  (not 
expensive),  a  few  reed  chairs,  with  per- 
haps a  table  to  match,  and  a  few  grass 
seats  for  the  steps,  and  when  a  few  cre- 
tonne-covered pillows  are  added,  I  am 
sure  we  shall  feel  pleased  with  it  all. 
Then  we  can  devote  our  spare  time  to 
putting  the  lawn  in  good  order. 


My  Best  Investment 

By  A.  Borden  Stevens 


I 


'T  is  the  $4  that  I  pay  to  Andrew  one 
day  in  each  week.  Although  his  day 
does  not  begin  until  half  past  eight 
in  the  morning,  and  ends  at  half  past  four 
in  the  afternoon,  I  feel  the  results  more 
than  justify  the  outlay. 

Andrew  is  a  trained  housecleaner,  a 
good  painter,  and  an  excellent  gardener. 
If  he  knows  what  the  day's  work  is  to  be, 
he  brings  his  own  tools  with  him;  if  pos- 
sible, I  see  that  he  does  know.  I  engage 
him  for  a  certain  day  each  week,  because 
the  men  or  the  women  who  can  be  picked 
up  at  odd  times  are  seldom  the  experts  of 
their  line.  It  pays  to  have  a  really  good 
helper  at  regular  intervals,  even  if  one 
has  to  plan  a  bit  to  keep  him -busy.  Some 
day  I  shall  need  him  but  once  a  month, 
but  it  will  be  qn  a  definite  date  to  meet 
his  schedule,  for  men  like  Andrew  have 
a  waiting  list,  and  are  never  out  of 
employment. 

Besides     his     strength,     Andrew     has 


another  advantage  over  even  the  best  of 
women  cleaners,  that  he  goes  home  to  his 
meals.  A  man  works  with  less  waste  of 
motion  and  greater  directness  of  purpose 
than  women  of  the  same  grade.  We  are 
apt  to  forget  this  limit  in  the  mentality 
of  people  who  find  their  best  line  in  this 
sort  of  manual  labor.  We  expect  too 
much  of  them;  for  instance,  I  asked 
Andrew  to  fix  the  chests  in  the  cellar  so 
that  I  could  get  at  each  one  of  them  with 
ease.  He  did  it  with  the  perfection  of 
detail  we  usually  imagine  as  peculiar  to 
the  Chinese.  In  joy  and  gratitude  I  put 
into  them  various  supplies.  In  joy  I 
went  for  them  as  often  as  need  be;  until 
the  day  after  Andrew  cleaned  up  the 
yard  for  the  winter.  Behold,  on  top  of 
each  chest,  heavy  baskets  of  roots!  And 
this  in  spite  of  plenty  of  floor  and  closet 
space;  all  because  I  neglected  to  tell  him 
where  to  put  the  roots.  Do  not  expect 
any  helper  to  put  two  and  two  together 
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for  you.  If  he  can  do  accurately  the 
thing  asked  at  the  time  asked,  there  is 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  If  he  could  do 
more  complicated  work,  he  would  be 
doing  it,  because  it  would  bring  higher 
wages. 

One  says  to  him,  clean  these  rooms, 
finish  these  floors,  paint  this  roof,  wood- 
work or  fence;  then  one  goes  off,  and  at 
night  finds  all  done  thoroughly  and  well. 

"What!"  cried  a  neighbor,  "do  you 
have  Andrew.?  Why,  he  is  the  laziest 
man  I  ever  saw.  I  had  him  once  years 
ago,  and  he  told  me  he  couldn't  take  up 
the  rugs,  but  he  would  use  the  carpet 
sweeper!  Imagine  that!  I  told  him  to  go 
home,  for  I  could  do  that  much  myself." 

A  little  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that 
at  that  time  Andrew  had  just  left  the 
hospital  with  orders  to  do  light  work 
only;  yet  there  was  the  necessity  of  the 
daily  wage  to  sustain  life.  Would  he  tell 
her.?  Not  he!  The  capable  man  or 
woman  is  proud. 

We,  housekeepers,  persist  in  a  strange 
contradiction,  still;  we  insist  on  the 
uplift  and  education  of  the  masses,  we 
condemn  serfdom,  we  provide  schools  for 
those  whose  minds  never  rise  above  the 
level  of  adolescence,  — •  we  make  them 
long  to  be  clean,  to  be  entertained,  to 
improve  their  surroundings,  and  we  fill 
them  with  ambition  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  We  send  district  nurses 
and  school  nurses  to  inquire  into  their 
health  and  to  teach  them  hygiene,  and 
then  we  complain  that  the  working  people 
demand  too  much,  now-a-days. 

"I  cannot  get  a  cook  who  will  do  the 
washing,"  a  lady  said  in  despair  the  other 
day,  although  drudges,  willing  and  able 
to  do  both,  went  out  of  being  at  the  time 
that  cooking  became  a  specialized  art 
instead  of  a  succession  of  boiled  dinners. 

"My  maids  will  not  wash  windows; 
fancy  a  maid  being  afraid  of  taking  cold!" 
Yet,  we  are  the  people  who  taught  her 
to  look  out  for  her  own  health,  and  every 
city,  where  there  are  not  Andrews  enough 
to  go  around,  has  a  firm  of  capable 
window  cleaners. 


Then  there  is  the  matter  of  trust  and 
appreciation,  as  well  as  the  recognition 
of  human  limitations.  Andrew  came 
today  with  his  face  tied  up  in  a  handker- 
chief.    No  word  of  complaint;    simply, 

"You'll  have  to  do  the  talking  today. 
Ma'am;  what's  to  do.?"  There  were 
many  things  to  do,  and  it  was  not  diflfi- 
cult  to  pick  out  those  that  would  expose 
him  the  least  to  cold.  Later  I  met  him 
with  an  armful  of  rugs  to  replace  on  the 
polished  floors. 

"My!     You're  speedy  today,  Andrew." 

"Yes'm;  I  have  to  keep  ahead  of  it." 
Any  one  who  has  tried  to  do  heavy  work 
with  a  throbbing'  jaw  knows  what  he 
meant. 

After  all,  they  pay  large  dividends  for 
common  kindness  and  common  sense; 
in  return  they  are  devoted  to  the  house 
they  serve.  "Late  tonight,  aren't  you, 
Andrew.?"  It  was  quarter  to  five  when 
he  came  for  his  money. 

"Yes,  but  I  thought  I'd  rather  finish; 
looks  nice,  don't  it.?" 

"How  much.?" 

"Same  price.  Ma'am."  And  his  face  » 
glows  with  largess.  You  allow  him  the 
joy  of  giving.  He  knows  — •  and  you 
know  —  that  you  will  make  it  up  to  him 
in  other  ways;  our  servitors  love  to  swap 
human  kindness  if  we  give  them  only 
meager  encouragement,  and  their  friend- 
ship bestows  many  benefits. 

There  are  servants  and  servants;  it 
is  not  hard  to  learn  to  handle  the  unscru- 
pulous ones.  What  we  need  to  learn  is 
the  best  manner  to  handle  the  ones  sensi- 
tive to  friendly  treatment,  in  a  way  to 
conserve  their  strength  and  efficiency  — 
their  morale,  if  you  please;  to  dispense  a 
bit  of  our  missionary  sympathy  and  good 
feeling  within  our  own  gates.  After 
much  experience  with  help,  hourly  and 
otherwise,  letting  them  very  frankly  into 
such  crises  as  makes  the  laundress  for  the 
time  being  the  emergency  cook,  or  that 
calls  Andrew  for  a  short  time  to  table 
service,  I  have  decided  that  the  econom- 
ical arrangement  for  those  who  must 
count  cost  closely,  is  the  expert  by  the 
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day.  In  the  long  run,  it  counts  for  saving 
and  comfort,  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
wear  and  tear.  I  choose  the  strong  arms 
of  a  man  for  the  cleaning,  for  they  more 


than  compensate  for  the  double  price  — 
which  is  not  so  double  after  all,  if  you 
subtract  meals  and  equipment  from  the 
account. 


The  Value  of  Oils  in  Maintaining  Health 

By  A.  A.  Hagar 


THE  human  machine,  like  all  other 
machinery,  requires  a  lubricant. 
The  friction  on  the  skin  and 
mucous  surfaces  due  to  dry,  harsh  and 
irritating  substances  calls  for  oils  to  pre- 
vent the  inflammation  of  these  surfaces. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  The  use  of  oils,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally,  was  very  common  to 
the  men  of  ancient  times,  as  it  now  is  with 
the  natives  of  some  uncivilized  countries 
at  the  present  time. 

Oil  applied  to  the  skin  not  only  exerts 
a  soothing  effect,' but  at  the  same  time 
keeps  the  skin  soft  and  clean.  This  is 
an  age  of  dry  foods  —  so-called  break- 
fast foods  that  have  been  prepared  by 
baking  to  a  crisp  with  practically  every 
particle  of  the  natural  oil  removed. 

These  foods,  taken  into  the  stomach, 
with  little  or  no  fats  or  oils,  become  an 
irritating  agency  to  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  This  some- 
times leads  to  an  inflamed  condition  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  followed  by 
the  diseases  so  common  to  these  organs. 
Thus  many  of  the  ills  of  humanity  may 
be  traced  to  a  lack  of  a  proper  lubricating 
agency. 

The  stomach  is  a  muscular  organ  so 
constructed  that  it  exerts  a  mechanical 
action  on  the  food.  This  action  depends 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  bulk  of 
the  food  upon  which  it  has  to  work.  If 
there  is  not  a  suflficient  bulk  of  food  in  the 
stomach  to  excite  its  muscular  action, 
it  becomes  inactive,  there  is  a  deficiency 
in  the  amount  of  gastric  secretions  and 
the    system    becomes    impoverished    for 


lack  of  proper  nourishment.  The  much 
lauded  breakfast  foods  are  lacking  in  both 
bulk  and  oils  and  cannot  be  considered  as 
proper  food,  regardless  of  the  laboratory 
reports  upon  their  many  merits. 

When  an  insufficient  amount  of  fats  or 
oils  Is  ingested  with  the  food,  the  surface 
of  the  stomach  and  entire  digestive  tract 
becomes  irritated  and  inflamed  through 
contact  with  the  constantly  moving  mass 
of  dry,  harsh  food,  and,  being  unable  to 
fulfil  their  duties  in  assimilating  the  food, 
are  blamed  for  the  many  diseases  of  these 
organs.  On  the  other  hand,  when  suffi- 
cient oil  is  taken  with  the  food  the  mass 
moves  freely  without  irritating  the  surface 
and  there  is  no  inflammation  and  no 
disease. 

Many  diseases  of  the  intestinal  tract 
may  be  cured  by  adding  the  proper 
amount  of  oil  to  the  food.  Olive  oil  will 
not  only  lubricate  the  tract  but  will  like- 
wise reduce  the  acidity  of  the  gastric 
juices,  thus  preventing  erosion  and  at  the 
same  time  quiet  the  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membranes. 

Olive  oil  has  proven  to  be  of  great  value 
in  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  remedies  for  the  relief  of  hemorrhoids 
and  diarrhoea.  Castor  oil,  in  dram  doses 
ever}^  twelve  hours,  has  proven  nearly  a 
specific  in  typhoid  fever  when  given 
early  in  the  case.  It  maintains  the  tem- 
perature below  the  danger  point;  pre- 
vents hemorrhage  and  materially  shortens 
the  duration  of  the  disease.  Castor 
oil  will  relieve  neuralgia  and  migraine 
and  if  persisted  in  will  generally  cure 
these    distressing    conditions.     Cases    of 
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migraine  have  been  relieved  by  eating 
fried  pork.  Car-sickness  is  relieved  by 
olive  oil.  In  the  nausea  of  pregnancy 
olive  oil,  to  which  a  small  amount  of  men- 
thol has  been  added,  is  one  of  the  best  of 
remedies.  When  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines are  properly  lubricated  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  the  use  of  cathartics,  as 
nature  will  perform  her  functions  well 
when  supplied  with  the  proper  food  and 
permitted  to  perform  her  work  in  her  own 
way. 

In  the  gastro-intestinal  troubles  of 
children,  which  are  frequently  the  cause 
of  convulsions,  castor  oil  not  only  clears 
out  the  foreign  substances  that  keep  up 
the  irritation  of  the  myriads  of  nerve 
fibers  that  terminate  in  the  stomach  and 
intestinal  walls,  but  it  also,  acts  as  an  ano- 
dyne and  quiets  the  irritated  nerves. 

The  continued  use  of  oil  will  soothe 
and  heal  the  irritated  membranes  and  over- 
come the  aches  and  pains  incident  thereto. 
Olive  oil  is  of  benefit  in  appendicitis  and 
gallstones.  If  used  regularly,  it  will  relieve 
these    conditions    if    already    established 


and  prevent  them  if  not  already  present. 

Olive  oil  is  to  be  preferred  to  cod-liver 
oil  in  wasting  diseases.  Cod-liver  oil 
possesses  no  virtue  other  than  the  food 
and  lubricating  values  of  all  fats,  and  is 
certainly  not  so  well  tolerated  by  the 
weak  stomach  as  is  olive  oil. 

To  maintain  health,  we  must  have  a 
lubricating  agent  with  our  food,  and  since 
the  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  use  more 
and  more  of  kiln-dried  foods  we  should 
increase  the  consumption  of  olive  oil. 

Those  who  do  not  believe  in  a  flesh 
diet  should  increase  the  amount  of  olive 
oil  with  their  food.  Some  make  objec- 
tion to  the  vegetarian  idea  because  of 
lack  of  sufficient  oils  to  overcome  the 
acidity  from  the  fruits,  and  to  lubricate 
the  machine.  This  may  be  readily  met 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  oil  used. 

It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  oil  the  skin  of 
the  entire  body  at  regular  intervals  and 
especially  after  the  bath.  Some  oil  the 
skin  before  the  bath  and  in  this  way 
are  able  to  remove  the  surplus  oil  in 
bathing. 


'Cile's  Waffles 

By  Dorothy  M.  Cook 


CILE'S  waffles  are  famous  with 
every  one  who  has  eaten  at  'Cile's 
table.  No  southern  mammy  ever 
beat  'Cile  at  making  waffles.  But  'Cile 
herself,  and  'Cile's  roommate  (meaning 
me),  are  getting  rather  fed  up  on  them.  It 
is  not  surprising,  though  had  any  one  told 
me  three  months  ago  that  such  a  thing 
were  possible,  I  would  have  doubted  it 
strenuously.  But  the  inevitable  has  hap- 
pened, and  we  are  sick  of  them.  But 
still  the  demand  grows,  for  each  partaker 
—  perhaps  I  should  say,  consumer  —  of 
'Cile's  waffles  carries  away  tales  of  their 
beautiful  brownness  and  their  amazing 
tender-and-crispness.  Each  newcomer 
demands  or  requests  them,  and  each 
wants    more.     The   tragic  part  of  it  all 


is  that,  of  course,  we  have  to  eat  them, 
too.  We  love  them  ourselves,  but  at 
times  it  does  seem  as  though  we  eat 
nothing  but  foods  with  syrup.  We  look 
back  on  dozens  and  scores  of  waffles 
crowded  into  a  few  short  months,  and 
then  we  look  ahead  and  wonder  if  we 
will  ever  like  them  so  well  again.  But  we 
know  that  we  will,  for  after  a  summer  in 
the  country,  without  a  single  waffle  in  the 
whole  three  months,  we  looked  forward 
to  them  last  fall  with  a  deal  of  pleasurable 
anticipation. 

I  "can  almost  hear  you  asking,  "But 
why  continue  to  have  waffle  suppers  and 
breakfasts,  if  you  are  so  tired  of  them.^" 
That  is  easily  answered.  There  are  two 
excellent  reasons:    first  and  foremost  is 
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the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  second 
is  the  advantages  offered  by  such  a  meal 
over  all  others. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  two  "business 
women,"  who  spend  from  nine  to  five 
each  day  in  our  respective  offices.  We 
have  a  small  apartment,  which  includes 
a  real  kitchen,  small  and  compact,  but 
not  the  kitchenette-in-a-cupboard  kind. 
Waffles  make  a  meal  which  is  not  too 
expensive  (though  it  is  not  exactly  cheap 
either,  if  you  stop  to  consider  the  butter 
and  syrup  that  are  used),  and  it  is  easily 
prepared  after  five  o'clock.  You  don't 
have  to  think  about  it  beforehand,  nor 
start  things  in  the  morning.  And  then, 
everybody  likes  waffles,  and  it  is  hard  to 
get  good  ones  at  restaurants  and  other 
eating  places. 

We  have  two  regular  "set"  meals  that 
go  with  waffles  — ■  depending  on  whether 
we  are  having  them  for  Sunday  morning 
breakfast,  or  for  supper.  We  have  never 
found  any  way  of  improving  on  either  — 
though  they  are  not  much  different. 
You  don't  want  many  things,  for  you 
want  to  specialize  on  the  waffles,  and  you 
don't  want  anything  else  that  is  sweet. 

Here  they  are: 

Waffle  Breakfast 

Waffles 

Butter  Syrup 

Bacon  or  Little  Pork  Sausages 

Coffee 

Waffle  Supper 

Waffles 

Syrup  Butter 

Little  Pork  Sausages 

Coffee 

Fruit  Salad 

More  Coffee 

The  coffee  is  an  essential  —  as  are  the 
little  pork  sausages.  Bacon- will  do,  but 
it  won't  quite  take  the  place  of  sausage. 
There  must  be  plenty  of  good  butter  and 
syrup.  The  latter  may  be  real  maple,  or 
it  may  be  browm  sugar,  to  which  half  as 
much  water  has  been  added,  boiled  to  the 
desired  thickness.     Warm  strained  honey 


is  delicious,  also.  I  know  one  family  who 
never  uses  syrup,  but  serves  cinnamon  and 
sugar  instead. 

In  place  of  the  butter  and  syrup  (for 
supper),  we  sometimes  use  stiff-beaten 
whipped  cream,  sweetened  with  brown 
sugar.  .  You  don't  know  how  good  that 
is,  but  it's  so  rich  that  it  limits  one's 
capacity. 

There  is  only  one  known  disadvantage 
to  a  waffle  supper.  That  is,  that  one 
person  simply  must  stay  in  almost  con- 
stant attendance  upon  the  waffle  iron, 
for  a  waffle  is  properly  eaten  immediately. 
We  start  the  first  waffle  baking  just  as 
soon  as  the  sausage  and  coffee  are  ready 
to  serve.  With  one  iron  you  can  keep  a 
rather  steady  supply  for  four  or  five,  pos- 
sibly six,  people,  including  the  cook,  who 
usually  does  not  get  many.  Serve  them 
right  from  the  griddle,  and  cut  each  into 
its  natural  quarters,  so  that  four  persons 
can  be  served  at  once,  and  so  that,  being 
small,  it  does  not  have  a  chance  to  cool 
while  it  is  being  eaten. 

A  waffle  party  must  be  informal,  so 
don't  stand  on  ceremony.  You'll  find 
even  the  most  reserved  soon  helping  them- 
selves to  butter,  syrup  and  sausage, 
without  even  a  questioning  look  at  the 
hostess. 

'Cile's  waffles  are  made  like  this  — •  and 
we  find  this  quantity  suflicient  for  four 
or  five  healthily  hungry  persons. 


1  egg 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar 

2  cups  sour  milk 
I  teaspoonful  soda 


Cile's  Waffles 

\\  teaspoonfuls  baking 

powder 
Flour  (about  3^  cuj-s) 
1    tablespoonful 

melted  fat 


Beat  up  the  Qgg  in  a  large  bowl,  and 
add  sugar,  and  sour  milk.  Mix  soda  and 
baking  powder  with  a  little  flour  and  add 
to  the  other  mixture.  Stir  in  enough  flour 
so  that  the  spoon  makes  a  track  which  will 
last  for  a  moment,  and  then  add  the 
melted  fat  (which  may  be  from  the  pan  of 
sausage  or  bacon,  which  is  frying  on  the 
stove,  just  as  well  as  not).  Have  the 
iron  quite  hot,  and  grease  both  sides  with 
a  twist  of  clean  cloth  or  paper  dipped  in 
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drippings.  Put  about  two  and  one- 
half  tablespoonfuls  of  batter  in  the  middle 
of  the  iron,  put  the  cover  down,  and  turn 
it  over  immediately.  Do  not  look  at  it 
until  y-ou  are  reasonably  sure  that  one 
side  is  done,  or  you  will  have  two  waffles 
instead  of  one,  half  clinging  to  each  side 
of  the  iron.  If  the  waffle  is  a  rather 
speckled  brown,  the  iron  is  a  bit  too  hot. 
Use  sour  milk  if  you  want  good  waffles. 
Buttermilk  and  sweet  milk  may  be  used 
(omit  the  soda  and  use  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder  with  the  latter),  but 
they  are  not  so  good.  You  simply 
cannot  get  a  crispy,  tender  waffle  with 
anything  but  good,  thick,  sour  milk. 


For  variety  some  day  try  chocolate 
waffles.  Add  sugar  and  melted  chocolate 
to  taste,  and  serve  with  maple  or  white- 
sugar-and-water  syrup,  or  sweetened 
whipped  cream.  They  can't  quite  take 
the  place  of  the  pFain  waffles,  though  they 
are  good  for  tea,  after  the  theater,  or  for 
dessert. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  describe  a  waffle  to 
any  one  who  had  never  seen  either  a 
waffle  or  a  waffle  iron.^  It  can't  be  done. 
I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  who 
tried  it  on  the  continent  to  a  mixed 
crowd  of  English,  Dutch  and  French. 
Try  it  at  your  next  waffle  party,  for  it 
makes  wonderful  conversation. 


Blanched  Almonds 


FEW  things  give  a  more  satisfying 
touch  to  a  winter  meal  than  crispy, 
toothsome  salted  almonds,  but  one 
cannot  always  be  sure  of  either  quality  or 
freshness  when  one  buys  them  already 
prepared.  Too  much  salt,  or  not  enough, 
or  too  much  or  not  enough  cooking,  will 
so  mar  the  flavor  of  almonds  that  they 
fail  to  give  that  pleasing  relish  which  is 
expected  of  them.  The  most  satisfactory 
plan  is  to  blanch  and  salt  them  at  home. 
The  thin-skinned  almonds  have  larger 
kernels,  and  will  usually  be  preferable, 
though  smaller  and  smoother  ones  are 
often  of  excellent  flavor.  When  the 
shells  have  been  removed  the  nuts  should 
be  placed  over  the  heat  in  cold  water  and 
allowed  to  come  rather  slowly  to  a  boil. 
Then  they  are  to  be  drained  through  a 
colander  until  all  the  hot  water  has 
dripped     through.     The     colander     con- 


taining them  should  then  be  placed,  for 
a  moment,  in  cold  water,  and  it  will  be 
found  easy  to  remove  the  brown  skins. 
Some  prefer  rubbing  the  nuts  between 
coarse  cloths  to  loosen  the  skins. 

When  the  blanched  almonds  are  thor- 
oughly dry,  they  need  a  scant  touch  of 
olive  oil,  which  can  be  given  them  by 
^'painting"  the  inside  of  a  bowl  with  olive 
oil  and  shaking  the  nuts  in  the  covered 
bowl  until  all  of  them  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  oil.  They  are  then 
ready  to  spread  in  a  large  pan  and  put 
over  the  heat.  Whether  browned  above 
the  fire  or  inside  the  oven,  constant  care 
is  necessary  to  get  them  an  even  brown, 
and  a  continual  stirring  should  be  kept 
up.  Before  they  cool,  fine  salt  should  be 
sifted  over  them,  using  about  a  table- 
spoonful  of  salt  to  a  cup  of  almonds. 

J.   w.   w. 


Talks  to  Teachers  of  Domestic  Science 

By  Mary  D.  Chambers 

Author  of  "Principles  of  Food  Preparation"  and  "Breakfasts,  Luncheons 

AND  Dinners" 


The  Vitamines,  Continued 

ONE  more  fact  omitted  through 
lack  of  space  last  month  is  that 
certain  of  the  vitamines,  notably 
the  antiscorbutic  kind,  are  sensitive  to 
alkali,  and  alkali  has  on  them  a  destruc- 
tive effect  proportionate  to  its  concen- 
tration. Hence  baking  soda  should  not 
be  used  in  making  a  tomato  cream  soup; 
nor  should  it  be  added  to  an  apple  sauce 
or  any  other  sour  fruit  sauce  to  economize 
sugar,  since  to  economize  vitamines  is 
a  much  wiser  form  of  thrift.  Neither 
should  soda  be  used  in  such  quantity  as 
fully  to  neutralize  the  acid  of  sour  milk 
or  cream  in  making  muffins  and  cakes  — 
leave  a  little  of  the  sour  taste  for  a  vita- 
mine  growth. 

Baking  powder  contains  soda  ■  in  the 
form  of  the  bicarbonate,  or  some  other 
alkali,  and,  for  this  reason  if  no  other, 
yeast  is  preferable  for  a  leaven,  for  yeast 
is  rich  in  vitamines  besides  being  free 
from  alkali.  But  if  you  find  baking 
powder  easier  to  use,  as  it  is,  or  if  you 
prefer  it  for  any  other  reason,  see  to  it 
that  ^xtra  fresh  fruit,  milk,  or  vegetables 
are  provided  for  the  meal,  to  supply  for 
the  possible  loss  of  vitamines  through  the 
alkalinity  of  the  leaven  employed  in  the 
bread-stufi"s. 

We  mentioned,  did  we  not,  that  the 
discovery  of  vitamines  has  revolutionized 
dietetics.^  In  planning  our  meals  in  the 
light  of  our  newer  knowledge,  we  should 
think  of  the  vitamines  first,  and,  as  it 
were,  build  our  menus  around  them.  To 
illustrate:  one  of  the  foremost  authori- 
ties on  the  subject  of  vitamines  in  this 
country  writes,  in  one  of  his  books  on  the 
subject,  that  he  recently  enjoyed  with  a 
friend  "a  dinner,  which  consisted  of  steak, 


bread  made  without  milk,  butter,  pota- 
toes, peas,  gravy,  a  flavored  gelatine  for 
dessert,  and  coffee."  This  scientist  is 
engaged  in  experimenting  on  vitamine- 
containing  versus  vitamine-free  diet  in 
the  feeding  of  rats  and  other  mammals, 
and  he  tell  us  in  his  book  that  this  dinner 
just  described,  good  as  it  sounds  and  good 
as  it  tasted,  would  not  keep  his  rats  in 
health  for  very  long  if  fed  to  them  for  a 
steady  diet. 

This  statement,  not  the  result  of 
theory,  but  of  cold  fact  demonstrated  by 
experiment,  shows  how  little  we  know 
about  planning  meals,  if  we  stick  to  our 
old  standards  of  protein,  fats,  and  car- 
bohydrates; and  how  the  fact  that  we  are 
still  alive,  after  a  regime  of  the  so-called 
"balanced  meals"  we  used  to  insist  on, 
is  due  to  the  happy  chance  that  we  never 
did  stick  to  "balanced  feeding"  for  very 
long — or,  maybe,  that  by  mere  chance  the 
vitamines  got  into  our  meals  in  sufficient 
amount  for  our  health  whether  we  knew 
we  were  making  provision  for  them  or 
not. 

We  may  plume  ourselves  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  in  America  and  in  England 
that  this  subject  of  the  vitamines  is 
receiving  the  attention  due  to  it  by  scien- 
tists. In  America  the  investigation  is 
being  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  the 
privately  endowed  universities,  but  in 
England  they  are  doing  better  —  for  the 
Government,  awake  to  the  immense  and 
far-reaching  importance  of  this  study, 
has  appropriated  a  generous  sum  towards 
research  along  this  line. 

Since  we  do  not  dare  to  go  much 
farther  in  our  discussion  of  the  vitamines, 
seeing  we  are  yet  only  at  the  door  of 
knowledge  of  them,  we  shall  now  go  on 
to   another  important  factor  in   correct 
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diet,  that  is,  a  good  balance  of  the  alkali- 
forming  foods. 

Acid-   and   Alkali-Forming   Foods 

By  an  acid-forming  food  is  meant,  not 
one  which  is  acid  in  its  reaction,  but  one 
which  produces  an  acid  condition  during 
its  metabolism  in  the  body.  This  occurs 
quite  independently  of  the  fact  that  the 
food  is  or  is  not  acid  in  itself. 

Similarly,  an  alkali-forming  food  is  not 
necessarily  one  which  contains  free  alkali, 
but  one  which  produces  alkaline  condi- 
tions in  the  body. 

Acid-producing  foods  are:  Meats, 
poultry,  and  fish;  visceral  foods,  nuts, 
legumes,  and  other  foods  of  high-protein 
content;  some  of  the  fats,  and  the  cereal 
grains. 

Alkali-producing  foods  are:  All  fruits, 
whether  fresh  or  dried,  with  the  excep- 
tion, according  to  one  authority,  of 
prunes,  plums,  and  cranberries.  All 
vegetables,  except  the  legumes;  and  milk 
is  also  alkali-producing.  The  acid,  citrous 
fruits  are  highly  alkali-forming  in  the 
body. 

Now,  what  is  the  advantage  of  alkali 
over  acid-producing  foods  in  the  dietary.? 
In  experiments  with  animals  it  was  found 
that  they  maintained  good  health  on  an 
acid-producing  diet;  yet  if  a  man  shows 
on  examination  for  life  insurance  that 
there  is  excess  of  acid  in  his  system  he 
is  not  regarded  as  a  good  risk,  and  em- 
pirically we  have  good  ground  for  the 
conclusion  that  so  long  as  we  keep  our 
blood  stream  alkaline  nothing  very  serious 
in  the  line  of  the  common  ailments  will 
be  the  matter  with  us. 

For  generations  we  have  acted  on  this 
truth,  in  a  blind,  instinctive  way,  such 
as  in  the  employment  of  "sweating-off " 
processes  at  the  onset  of  an  illness  to 
break  it  up.  Perspiration  removes  acid 
from  the  body,  therefore  gives  nature  a 
fair  field  to  work  a  cure,  as  nature  always 
will  if  given  a  chance  without  a  handicap. 
Also,  the  old-fashioned  remedy  for  a  cold, 
still  potent  for  good,  is  a  glass  of  hot, 
strong  lemonade  —  hot,  to  promote  per- 


spiration, strong  with  lemon,  further  to 
produce  alkalinity. 

For  generations  we  have  quoted  to  one 
another  the  adage  that  "an  apple  a  day 
keeps  the  doctor  away."  A  single  apple 
will  hardly  keep  him  away  for  very  long, 
but  about  three  apples  a  day  will  counter- 
act the  acid  produced  by  the  grains  in 
their  various  forms  in  our  daily  diet,  from 
breadstuffs  to  porridge.  Yet,  not  know- 
ing the  "why"  of  our  prescriptions,  we 
probably  have  erred  a  good  deal  in  allow- 
ing the  acid-forming  foods  to  prepond- 
erate in  our  diet. 

We  have  somehow  thought  it  finer  to 
serve  rice  as  a  starchy  vegetable,  espe- 
cially with  chicken  or  fish,  than  to 
serve  potatoes.  Yet  the  poor,  unfashion- 
able potato  is  highly  alkali-forming,  while 
the  more  stylish  rice  forms  acid.  We 
serve  peas  with  lamb,  and  beans  with 
beef  and  bacon,  and  if,  in  addition  to  these 
sins,  we  complete  the  meal  with  a  custard 
dessert,  or  a  baked  Indian  pudding,  the 
repast  is  hopelessly  acid-producing.  We 
have  porridge  for  breakfast,  with  eggs 
or  fish  to  follow,  and  muffins  and  toast, 
leaving  no  loophole  for  alkalinity  to  pre- 
dominate at  the  opening  of  the  day. 
Perhaps  meat  or  fish  croquettes  or  a 
lobster  salad,  or  a  ham-and-egg  sand- 
wich forms  our  luncheon — ■  and  when, 
after,  days  of  a  similar  regime,  the  in- 
sulted body  protests,  we  wonder  why  we 
caught  cold,  or  suffered  the  rheumatic  or 
neuralgic  pains,  or  the  billions  attack,  or 
the  all-gone  feeling.  It  would  be  a  good, 
safe  rule  if,  for  every  known  acid-forming 
food  in  each  meal,  we  introduced  an 
antidote  in  the  form  of  one  to  produce 
alkali.  It  is  comforting  to  be  assured 
that  we  can  hardly  err  in  a  preponderance 
of  the  latter. 

While  on  the  subject  of  this  business  of 
acid  reaction  in  the  body,  let  me  mention 
one  or  two  causes  other  than  ill-chosen 
food  which  pronouncedly  tend  to  acid 
conditions.  Lack  of  fresh  air  will  do  it; 
so  will  lack  of  healthful  exercise.  In- 
dulgence in  the  unwholesome  emotions 
of   anger,   worry,   or    fear  will   turn   tlic 
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blood  most  decidedly  acid  in  a  brief 
while.  Food  will  be  no  corrective  of 
these  conditions  so  long  as  the  emotions 
rule;  it  is  a  case  of  keeping  the  heart  with 
all  diligence.  When  our  Christian 
Science  friends  insist  on  total  elimination 
of    the    fear-thought,    when    they    come 


down  good  and  hard  on  the  smallest 
touch  of  worry,  and  when  they  once  and 
for  all  exorcise  anger,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  disease  is  cured,  and  it  would 
be  greatly  to  be  wondered  at  if  it  could 
persist,  in  a  body  so  cleansed  from  one 
greatfactor  in  the  development  of  acidosis. 


*'De  Gustibus  non  Disputandum" 

By  Gertrude  Clark  Hanson 


I  WAS  running  my  finger  idly  down 
the  menu  card  on  one  of  those  memor- 
able first  days  in  Paris.  "I  think 
I'll  take  this,"  I  finally  said,  as  my  finger 
paused  at  Escargots  de  Burgogne.  "It 
looks  good,  doesn't  it?" 

"Go  ahead,"  assented  my  husband, 
who  dearly  loves  a  joke,  and  then, 
possibly  because  a  year's  absence  had 
softened  his  heart,  he  added  quickly, 
"No,  I  don't  think  you'd  like  them; 
escargots  are  just  snails  of  the  common 
garden  variety." 

Snails  they  are,  but  not  common  snails, 
as  I  learned  later  in  digging  'into  their 
past,  for  they  have  an  honorable  history, 
which  goes  back  farther  than  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Among  the  Romans  they  were 
a  common  food  and  several  varieties  were 
known,  each  valued  for  its  own  peculiar 
quality.  There  were  evidently  giants  in 
those  days,  for  we  are  told  of  one  sort  of 
which  a  single  shell  would  hold  eighty 
sixpenny  pieces.  No  wonder  that  Pliny 
considered  three  enough  for  a  guest. 

Today  they  are  eaten  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  where  they  form  an  important 
food  for  several  countries,  notably  France, 
where  they  are  eaten  in  great  quantities. 
Paris  alone  is  said  to  consume  sometimes 
as  many  as  fifty  tons  in  a  single  day  —  a 
rather  startling  figure,  but  I  am  quoting 
statistics.  One  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  demand  by  going  down  to  the  great 
central  market  and  watching  them  come 
in  in  great  bags,  a  wagon-load  at  a  time. 


Many  of  these  snails  are  gathered  in 
the  open  country  where  they  feed  on 
anything  in  the  way  of  vegetation,  though 
they  are  especially  fond  of  grapevines. 
The  finest  come  from  Burgundy  —  the 
land  of  vineyards.  Here  they  occasion- 
ally do  great  damage  to  cultivated  vines 
and  on  one  occasion,  many  years  ago, 
240  gallons  were  captured  in  a  single 
day,  in  order  to  save  the  vineyard,  which 
they  were  voraciously  and  systematically 
devouring.  The  cost  of  the  hunt  was  a 
hundred  francs,  a  large  part  of  which  was 
defrayed  by  the  sale  of  the  captured 
snails.  Snail  farming  is  important  enough 
to  have  a  chapter  of  its  own  in  French 
books  on  agriculture,  and  these  escar- 
goiieres  are  very  profitable,  500,000  snails 
being  raised  on  an  acre  of  ground.  They 
are  heavy  feeders  and  it  is  said  that  a 
bed  of  100,000  will  eat  a  barrowload  of 
cabbages  in  a  very  short  time;  they  are 
also  fed  wine  mixed  with  bran,  or  bran 
dregs,  to  add  flavor.  The  wild  varieties 
are  either  kept  without  food  for  a  day  or 
so  before  using  —  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
poisoning  from  the  vegetation  which  they 
may  have  eaten  —  or  they  are  fed  on 
bread  soaked  in  wine. 

There  are  several  restaurants  in  Paris 
which  feature  snails  as  a  specialty,  one 
of  the  famous  ones  being  the  "A  I'Es- 
cargot"  on  Rue  Montorgueil,  which  calls 
attention  to  itself  by  the  huge  gilded 
snail  over  the  doorway.  Or  one  can  buy 
Continued  on  page  620 
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The  World  and  Life 

The  world  is  full  of  toil  and  trouble. 

The  world  is  full  of  petty  cares, 

The  world  is  full  of  tears  and  sadness. 

The  world  is  full  of  crafty  snares. 

The  world  is  full  of  wholesome  pleasures. 

The  world  is  full  of  joyous  mirth. 

The  world  is  full  of  smiles  and  gladness. 

The  world  is  full  of  pearls  of  worth. 

Life  sees  the  world  from  its  own  viewpoint. 
Life  meets  its  tasks  as  it  shall  choose. 
Life  wins  or  fails  at  its  own  pleasure. 
Life  has  its  chance  to  gain  or  lose. 
We  steer  our  life  boat  o'er  the  billows  — 
High  crest  and  troughs  of  Right  and  Wrong, 
And  if  our  helm  is  gauged  by  duty  — 
Our  life  will  be  one  grand,  sweet  song. 

Caroline  L.  Sumner. 

JUSTICE  AND  MERCY 

THE  assumption  of  the  Pacifist  and 
the  Socialist,  who  are  one  and  the 
same,  is  entirely  wrong;  we  do  not 
accept  it;  likewise,  we  beware  of  the  logic 
and  conclusions  based  thereon.  The 
millenial  age  is  not  here;  it  seems  far 
remote.  Human  nature  continues  about 
the  same,  from  age  to  age,  and  we  are 
forced  to  deal  with  conditions  as,  for  the 
time  being,  they  exist. 


Many  people  seem  to  think  that  mercy 
is  the  one  virtue  worth  cultivating  today. 
All  know  what  is  the  climax  of  wisdom, 
"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained." 
"We  all  do  pray  for  mercy."  And  yet, 
just  now,  we  are  not  seeking  for  mercy 
only.  What  we  are  looking  for,  here  and 
now,  on  earth,  is  justice.  We  are  fret- 
ting from  a  lack  of  justice,  not  a  want  of 
mercy.  We  have  no  patience  with  the 
doctrine  of  socialism,  that  of  Karl  Marx, 
or  of  any  other  brand.  It  is  impractical, 
unfair  and  unjust.  All  attempts  at  its 
application  have  proven  conspicuous 
failures.  Look  at  Soviet  Russia,  where 
rack  and  ruin,  for  a  season,  at  least,  have 
become  complete.  The  seeds  of  revolu- 
tion and  violence  are  being  disseminated 
over  the  earth.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  violence  and  socialism  are 
inseparable.  Near  the  truth  is  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "There  can  be  no 
permanent  gain  for  a  nation,  except  from 
the  profits  of  peace;  no  easy  conscience 
for  a  nation  that  does  not  keep  its  pledged 
word.  The  net  of  every  war  is  a  deficit 
for  the  whole  world.  War  profits  are  not 
profits  at  all,  but  waste  paper  or  loot." 

Now  the  aim  of  the  Communist  or  the 
Socialist  is  loot;  the  reduction  of  all  to  a 
common  dead  level.  On  the  contrary 
men,  as  individuals,  should  aspire  to  free- 
dom. ,  Individual  choice  and  initiative 
are  the  prerogatives  of  freemen. 

THE  SCALE  OF  LIVING 

OUR  scale  of  living  today  is  altogether 
too  high.  It  must  be  cut  down,  as 
no  longer  possible  to  maintain.  There 
is  not  money  enough  in  existence  to  go 
round.  The  cost  of  everything,  including 
labor,  must  be  reduced.  No  exceptions 
can  be  made;  who  are  to  be  exempt  and 
why.^  In  America  classes  and  privileges 
are  not  recognized  and  do  not  exist;  only 
character  and  worth  are  respected.  As 
a  people,  all  are  laborers  in  some  form  of 
service.  That  something  like  normal 
conditions  may  prevail  once  more,  the 
expenses  of  government  and  the  cost  of 
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living  must  be  curtailed.  To  raise  the 
price  of  any  object  at  the  present  time  is 
wrong,  impolitic  and  unfair;  we  are 
looking  for  lower,  not  higher  prices.  We 
appeal  for  justice,  for  a  fair  and  square 
deal  for  everybody. 

All  are  aware  that  an  indispensable 
condition  to  peace  and  prosperity  is  the 
fact  that  everybody  must  be  at  work. 
In  every  industry  the  output  must  exceed 
the  cost  of  production,  or  the  final  result 
is  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  People  will  not 
be  encouraged  to  farm  or  build  or  engage 
in  other  industries  with  a  constant  deficit 
on  the  balance  sheet.  Every  one  know^s 
how  vital  to  our  general  welfare  is  facility 
of  transportation,  and  yet  our  railroads 
cannot  pay  their  running  expenses  with 
their  present  earnings.  A  great  wrong 
lurks  somewhere.  How  can  any  one 
demand  or  expect  more  than  he  can  earn 
or  produce.'' 

The  present-day  scale  of  living  is 
abnormal.  The  war  is  ended.  The  bur- 
den of  taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  is 
excessive  in  the  extreme  —  a  menace  to 
future  peace  and  prosperity.  The  call 
of  the  hour  is  for  an  emphatic  reduction 
of  expenditure  in  every  department  of  the 
government,  the  elimination  of  high 
living  and  extravagance  among  the  people, 
and  the  cutting  down  of  living  expenses 
in  general.  It  is  high  time  that  war 
prices  became  obsolete.  Today  the 
masses  need  nothing  more  than  a  chance 
to  work  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  labor. 

Apropos  to  this  subject  are  the  con- 
clusions of  a  well-known  writer,  who  has 
investigated  the  conditions  in  Europe  and 
reports  thus: 

"To  all  those  Americans  who  lent  a 
sympathetic  ear  during  the  past  two  years 
to  the  champions  of  Bolshevism  and 
direct  action  and  overthrow  by  force  the 
pitiable  state  of  Europe  today  ought  to 
be  an  eye-opener.  I  am  well  persuaded 
that  when  masses  of  men  start  out  to 
gain  their  ends  by  violence,  they  fail  of 
their  purpose,  ninety-nine  times  in  a 
hundred.     Even  when  their  object  is  the 


laudable  one  of  ousting  a  vicious  system, 
those  who  make  the  sacrifices  in  the  effort 
reap  no  real  benefits.  They  merely 
topple  one  set  of  exploiters  to  install  a 
worse,  for  violence  is  ever  the  rascal's 
opportunity. 

"In  the  competition  of  everyday  peace- 
ful life  the  majority  of  men  find  their 
proper  level. 

"The  only  effective  champion  on  which 
people  of  honest  intent  can  rely  is  peace- 
ful evolution.  It  is  the  greatest  leveler  of 
all.  The  blatant  protagonists  of  anarchy 
and  Bolshevism  want  to  tear  everything 
down  to  a  common  level,  to  reduce  the 
successful  to  the  plane  of  the  failures,  and 
impose  arbitrary  standards  of  condition. 
Wherein  the  lot  of  the  average  man  would 
be  improved  by  this  revolutionary  redis- 
tribution has  always  been  a  mystery  to 
me,  inasmuch  as  what  he  has  now  would 
probably  constitute  the  common  level; 
and,  of  course,  by  the  average  man  I 
mean  the  bulk  of  the  population. 

"And  what  has  befallen  in  Europe.'' 
The  old  monarchies  are  gone,  but  in  the 
welter  of  ruin,  which  was  Europe,  no 
sane  man  would  contend  that  the  lot  of 
the  under  dog  has  been  bettered.  His 
condition  was  never  so  hopeless.  Any 
visitor  from  this  side  cannot  spend  a 
month  on  the  Continent  without  thanking 
God  every  day  of  it  that  he  lives  in  North 
America." 

THE  SMITH-TOWNER  BILL 

THE  purpose  of  the  Smith-Towner 
bill,  as  defined  in  its  title,  is  "to 
create  a  department  of  education,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  conduct 
of  said  department,  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  money  to  encourage  the 
states  in  the  promotion  and  support  of 
education,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Without  taking  into  account,  for  the 
moment,  the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
supporters  and  opponents  of  this  measure, 
there  are  two  obvious  objections  to  it, 
which  should  not  be  ignored  in  its  con- 
sideration. The  first  is  that,  at  a  time 
when  the  need  of  the  hour,  in  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  government,  is  retrench- 
ment and  economy,  this  bill  proposes  to 
launch  a  new  department,  at  an  initial 
cost  of  3100,000,000  for  the  first  year,  with 
indefinite  possibilities  of  expenditures 
afterward. 

The  second  objection  is  that  the  bill 
opens  the  way  to  a  further  federal  central- 
ization of  public  interests,  of  which  we 
have  already  had  far  too  much.  It  does 
not  propose,  it  is  true,  to  take  over  from 
the  states  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
schools,  but  it  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  department,  in  its  distribution  of 
funds,  to  exercise  discrimination  and 
favoritism,  which  would  tend  that  way, 
through  the  bestowal  of  help  to  states 
that  were  pliant  to  its  suggestions,  and 
withholding  it  from  states  that  were 
not. 

The  grip  of  the  Federal  government 
upon  public  activities,  which  was  neces- 
sary in  many  directions  during  the  war, 
is  now  relaxing.  It  never  extended  to  the 
schools.  There  is  no  governmental  func- 
tion more  distinctly  within  state  control 
than  that  of  education.  Conditions  and 
needs  and  standards  va.ry  in  different 
states.  Any  federal  attempt  to  interfere 
with  them  and  "standardize"  them 
would  work  mischief.  Secretary^  of  the 
Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane,  in  his  final 
report  Februar}-  28,  1920,  said  truly  that 
"Federal  control  of  schools  would  be  a 
curse,  because  the  inevitable  effect  of 
federal  control  is  to  standardize."  And 
President-elect  Harding's  motto:  "More 
business  in  government,  and  less  govern- 
ment in  business"  is  a  sentiment  which 
has  a  bearing  upon  this  question. 

The  Boston  Herald. 

In  no  wise  can  we  commend  this  new 
measure.  Let  us  not  waste  our  resources 
in  conducting  needless  departments  and 
bureaus  of  the  government.  Rather  let 
us  use  all  the  means  at  command  to 
improve  our  public  schools.  So  funda- 
mental and  vital  they  are  to  both  indi- 
vidual and  social  well-being.  Autocracy 
and  paternalism  in  government  are  just 


what  we  desire  to  avoid.  Keep,  then, 
our  schools  out  of  politics,  sectarianism 
and  graft. 

The  great  problems  the  world  is  facing 
today  are  economic  in  character.  Read 
and  ponder  these  lines,  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  an  eminent  divine.  Are  they 
not  fraught  with  meaning.^ 

^'  Let  future  generations  harvest  the  gains 
in  peace  which  shall  rest  in  part  on  today's 
discovery  that  war  can  never  be  depended 
upon  hereafter  to  do  other  than  make  every- 
body poor — some  worse  off  than  others,  but  a 
long,  heavy  misery  of  taxation  for  all  con- 
cerned.^^ 

A  BOSTON'  LADIES'  CLUB 

THarold    Spender   in    The   London   Daily 
Telegraph) 

UP  in  Boston  I  came  across  a  ladies' 
club  of  a  somewhat  different  type 
from  these  large,  fashionable  gatherings 
of  New  York.  It  was  a  club  in  which  all 
classes  met,  and  the  conditions  of  food 
and  subscription  were  adapted  to  the 
humblest  and  the  poorest.  It  was  led 
by  a  lady  of  great  social  gifts,  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  a  descendant  of  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  There 
the  discussion  soon  led  on  to  the  larger 
political  problems,  and  I  found  myself 
being  heckled  with  friendly  vigour  on 
most  of  our  European  sins  and  errors. 
In  that  club  I  saw  a  development  begin- 
ning in  the  town  which  holds  the  intel- 
lectual leadership  of  America,  and  show- 
ing that  the  power  of  the  women  in 
America  is  soon  likely  to  stretch  beyond 
those  other  subjects  of  social  welfare,  and 
is  likely  to  invade  politics.  I  was  agree- 
ably pleased  to  find  that  among  those 
women  there  was  far  less  of  the  bitterness 
of  party  politics  than  among  the  American 
men.  That  evening  seemed  to  me  to 
open  up  the  hope  that  the  American 
woman,  coming  in  with  her  flashing  spirit, 
and  her  serene  temper,  may  abate  the 
bitterness  of  faction  which  now  desolates 
the  higher  places  of  American  political 
life.     Let  us  hope  that  that  may  be  so. 


\AN'ILLA   BA\'ARIAX   CREAM     See  page  599^ 


Seasonable-and-Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill  and  Mary  D.  Chambers 

TX    ALL  recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is  measured  after  sifting 

once.      Where    flour  is  measured    by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 

meant.     A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful.     In  flour 

mixtures  where  yeast  is  called  for,  use  bread  flour;   in  all  other  flour  mixtures,  use  cake  or  pastry  flour. 


Russian  Julienne  Soup 

PUT  through  the  food-chopper  one 
good-sized  carrot,  one  small  turnip, 
a  stalk  of  celery,  two  onions,  one 
or  two  radishes,  and  fresh  mushrooms  to 
equal  in  quantity  the  other  vegetables. 
Now  saute  the  whole  in  a  small  quantity 
of  butter,  and  when  lightly  browned  put 
into  a  soup  kettle  with  a  pint  of  good 
bouillon.  Let  boil  until  the  bouillon  is 
thick  and  syrupy,  then  add  six  to  eight 
cups  of  fresh  bouillon  and  let  simmer  for 
an  hour.  Strain  before  serA'ing;  decorate 
the  tureen  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
whipped  cream  sprinkled  with  fine- 
chopped  parsley,  and  serve  with  wee 
croquettes  about  an  inch  long  and  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter  made  from  rice, 
potato,  or  a  mixture  of  either  of  these 
with  grated  cheese. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  Potatoes 

Pare  six  good-sized  potatoes  and  let 
steam  until  floury.  Arrange  in  a  hot 
dish,    garnish    with    a    border   of   grated 


cucumbers  sprinkled  with  parsley,  and 
place  on  each  one  a  little  round  pat  of 
beurre  verte,  or  green  butter,  made  as 
follows : 


B 


eurre 


Verte 


Wash  two  ounces  of  fresh  parsley,  and 
cook  until  tender  in  the  water  that  clings 
to  the  leaves,  only  adding  a  little  more,  if 
there  is  danger  of  burning.  When  tender 
pound  it  to  a  paste  with  a  little  anchovy 
or  other  fish  of  good  flavor,  and  add  three 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  mixing  all  thor- 
oughly together.  Press  the  whole 
through  a  fine  sieve,  form  into  small  pats, 
and  keep  on  the  ice  until  ready  for  use. 
When  dried  as  directed  parsley  imparts 
a  prettier  ereen  color. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  Puree 

Put  through  the  food-chopper  three 
heads  of  green  lettuce,  two  bunches  of 
sorrel,  three  or  four  beet  tops,  and  several 
leaves  of  cher^-il.  There  should  be 
enough  to  make  a  heaping  quart  of  the 
fine-chopped     greens.     Melt     one-fourth 
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a  cup  of  butter  In  a  saucepan;  add  a 
little  parsley  and  as  much  chopped,  green 
onion  tops  as  desired  to  flavor,  put  in  the 
greens,  cover,  and  let  steam  until  tender, 
adding  a  little  water  only,  if  there  is 
danger  of  burning.  Add  six  cups  of 
chicken  bouillon  in  which  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  arrowroot  have  been  blended, 
and  stir  until  the  mixture  is  creamy. 
Season  with  three  teaspoonfuls  of  salt, 
and  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  white 
pepper.  Serve  with  a  garnish  of  lettuce 
leaves  cut  into  the  form  of  clovers. 

Savory   Jelly   of   Rabbit,   Veal 
or  Chicken 

Boil  two  pounds  of  either  rabbit,  veal. 


slices  of  hard-cooked  eggs,  bits  of  cooked 
liver,  and  fine  shreds  of  sweet  green 
peppers.  When  this  first  layer  is  nearly 
hard,  add  more  jelly,  then  more  meat; 
let  this  become  firm,  and  so  on  until  all 
is  used  up.  Set  in  a  cool  place  for  several 
hours  before  unmolding,  and  serve  with 
a  mayonnaise  into  which  an  equal  amount 
of  fine-minced  sweet  pickle  of  any  kind 
had  been  stirred  after  making. 

Vegetable  Curry  in  Potato  Border 

On  a  large  earthen  pie  plate  pile  up  a 
border  of  mashed  potato  — •  the  potato 
should  be  mashed  with  butter  and  milk, 
and  extra  well-seasoned.  Set  plate  intr. 
oven    until    border    is    nicely    browned. 


FILETS  OF  SOLE 


or  chicken  in  three  pints  of  water  until 
the  water  is  reduced  to  one  pint.  A  few 
bits  of  ham,  a  half-dozen  peppercorns, 
a  small  onion,  and  a  sprig  of  thyme 
should  be  boiled  with  the  meat  in  the 
water.  Lift  out  the  meat,  strain  the 
liquid,  and  cut  the  meat  into  small 
pieces.  Make  a  gelatine  jelly  by  adding 
one-half  a  package  of  hydrated  gelatine 
to  three  cups  of  boiling  water  in  which 
currant  jelly  has  been  dissolved  to  tint 
it  a  pretty  red.  Add  this  to  the  meat 
stock,  pour  about  one  inch  into  a  mold; 
as  it  begins  to  harden  add  some  pieces 
of    the    meat,    mixed    with    mushrooms. 


Fill  with  the  following  curry:  Mix  one 
cup,  each,  of  cooked  carrots,  potatoes, 
and  white  turnips,  cut  into  cubes,  with 
one  cup  of  canned  peas,  and  heat  to- 
gether In  a  double  boiler.  Pour  over 
them  one  cup  of  white  sauce,  in  which 
one  tablespoonful  of  onion  juice  and  one- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  curry  powder 
have  been  cooked.  When  the  vegetable 
curry  has  been  poured  into  the  potato 
border,  fine-minced  parsley  may  be 
sprinkled  over  the  whole. 

Filets  of  Sole 

Sprinkle    filets    of    fish    with    salt    and 
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pepper,  roll  and  fasten  with  small  skewers, 
—  egg-and-b  re  ad-crumb,  and  fry  in  deep 
fat. 

Fish   Mousse 

Butter  a  tin  mould  very  thoroughly. 
Truffles  may  be  used  for  decoration,  but 
are  not  necessary.  Cut  truffles  into  thin 
slices  and  then  into  shapes  by  cutters 
provided  for  such  a  purpose.  Fit  the 
shaped  pieces  of  truffle  to  the  mould. 
Sprinkle  a  little  melted  butter,  here  and 
there,  over  the  pieces  of  truffle  to  hold 
them  in  place.  Cover  and  let  become 
very  cold  until  ready  for  use.  Select  any 
firm,  white  fish.  Scrape  the  raw  flesh 
from  the  fibres  and  pound  into  pulp 
(there  should  be  one  cup  of  pulp);  add 
one-half  a  cup  of  white  sauce,  and  thor- 
oughly blend  the  unbeaten  whites  of  two 
eggs  with  the  fish  mixture.  Press  through 
a  sieve;  then  beat  in  the  beaten  whites 
of  two  eggs  and  one  cup  of  cream,  beaten 
firm.  Fill  the  decorated  mould  solid  and 
make  top  smooth.  Let  cook  on  several 
folds  of  paper  and  surrounded  with  hot 
water  until  firm  in  the  center.  Serve 
turned  from  mould.  '  Decorate  with 
duchesse  potato  rosettes. 

Macaroni   Baked   in   Cheese  Shell 

Cook  one  cup  of  macaroni,  broken  in 
inch  pieces,  in  three  quarts  of  boiling 
salted   water   for   thirty   minutes;     drain 


MACARONI  IX  CHEESE  SHELL 

in  strainer.  Pour  into  colander  and  rinse 
thoroughly  with  cold  water.  Reheat 
three  cups  of 

White  Sauce 

Melt  four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter; 
add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  with  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  pour  on  slowly 
three  cups  of  milk.  Stir  until  the  mixture 
begins  to  boil.  Add  cooked  macaroni. 
Turn  into  the  shell  of  an  Edam  cheese, 
cover  the  top'with  half  a  cup  of  cracker 
crumbs,  mixed  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  melted  butter,  and  let  brown  in  a  hot 
oven. 

Easter  Dumphngs 

Cook  in  double  boiler  until  very  soft 
one  cup  of  well-washed  rice  in  from  three 
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to  four  cups  of  water  and  one-half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Pare  and  core  six 
rather  small  apples.  Cut  six  pieces  of 
cheesecloth,  making  eight-  or  nine-inch 
squares,  dip  into  boiling  water  and 
quickly  wring  out,  then  dredge  each  one 
thick  with  flour,  spread  on  each  floured 
cloth  a  portion  of  the  cooked  rice,  smooth- 
ing it  into  a  sheet  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick;  place  an  apple  in  the  center, 
fill  the  cavity  with  currant  jelly,  then 
draw  up  the  cloth  over  the  fruit  enclosing 
each  apple  in  a  layer  of  rice,  and  tie 
secure;  lower  into  boiling  water,  and  cook 
for  one  hour.  Before  serving  remove  the 
dumpling    cloths    carefully,    arrange    the 


Halibut  Steaks  (Italian) 

Put  into  a  saucepan  one-fourth  a  cup 
of  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  browned 
flour,  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of 
salt  and  pepper,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  one 
onion,  and  one-half  of  one  sweet  red 
pepper,  all  fine-chopped.  Let  cook  until 
well  browned;  then  add  one  cup  of  water 
and  one-fourth  a  cup  of  vinegar,  and  let 
all  come  to  a  boil.  Strain,  sift  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  vegetable  pulp  through 
a  colander,  and  pour  the  whole  over 
steaks  of  halibut,  cut  into  individual 
portions,  on  a  large,  flat  platter.  Let 
the  fish   stand   in   this  for  three  or  four 
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balls  on  a  dish,  sift  over  powdered  sugar 
and  garnish  the  dish  with  a  circle  of 
whipped  cream. 

Haddock  and  Oysters 

Cut  a  haddock  into  slices  and  season 
each  piece  with  salt,  pepper,  and  the 
least  bit  of  ground  mace.  Put  into  a 
saucepan,  barely  cover  with  w^ater  and 
simmer  for  fifteen  minutes.  Add  one 
half  a  cup  of  softened  butter  rubbed 
together  with  three-eighths  a  cup  of 
flour;  add  to  this  one  quart  of  oysters, 
let  cook  until  the  gills  of  the  oysters 
crinkle,  and  serve  in  a  deep  dish  w^ith  a 
garnish  of  wild  grape  jelly. 


hours;  then  remove,  drain,  rub  with 
butter  and  broil  under  the  gas-flame. 
Serve  with  the  reheated  sauce  poured 
over  them. 

Veal  Rolls 

With  a  wooden  mallet  pound  slices  of 
veal  steak  to  one-fourth  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, cut  in  pieces  three  by  five  inches. 
Chop  trimmings  with  one-eighth  as 
much  of  fat  salt  pork.  Add  half  as 
much  by  measure  of  fresh  bread  crumbs 
as  meat,  season  highly  with  salt,  pepper, 
poultry  seasoning,  onion  juice,  lemon 
juice  and  four  fresh  mushrooms,  chopped 
fine.     Moisten  with  beaten  egg  and  hot 
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water  to  make  the  mixture  as  moist  as 
possible  and  still  hold  its  shape.  Spread 
each  piece  of  veal  steak  with  a  thin  layer 
of  mixture,  nearly  to  edge,  roll  tight,  and 
fasten  with  small  skewers.  (Shape 
remaining  mixture  into  balls  and  cook 
and  serve  with  the  rolls.)  Dredge  with 
flour  and  saute  in  butter  until  light  brown. 
Place  in  casserole  —  half  cover  with  thin 
cream  and  cook  in  a  moderate  oven 
forty-five  minutes.  Serve  with  peas  and 
cauliflower. 

Chicken  a  la  King 

Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter;    in 
it  cook  one  cup  of  fresh  mushroom  caps, 


peeled  and  broken  in  pieces,  and  one-half 
a  green  pepper,  all  seeds  removed  and 
chopped  fine.  After  three  or  four  min- 
utes add  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  and  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  stir  and  cook  until  frothy;  add  two 
cups  of  rich  milk  and  stir  until  the  sauce 
boils.  Set  over  hot  water  and  add  three 
cups  of  cooked  chicken,  cut  in  cubes, 
cover  and  let  stand  to  become  hot. 
Cream  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter;  beat 
in  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  one-half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  onion  juice,  one  tablespoonful 
of  lemon  juice,  and  one-half  a  teaspoonful 
of  paprika,  and  stir  into  the  mixture. 
Continue  stirring  until  egg  is  set.     Serve 
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on    toast,    in    patty    cases    or    m    pastry 
horns. 

Crullers 

Beat  half  a  cup  of  sugar  into  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs;  beat  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  fold  in  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  and  then  beat  in  two 
cups  of  flour,  sifted  with  one-half  a 
teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  mace. 
Add  more  flour  if  needed.  Roll  into  a 
sheet  about  a  third  of  an  inch  thick. 
Cut  into  rectangular  pieces,  three  inches 
wide  and  four  inches  long.  Make  four 
one-inch  parallel  gashes  crosswise.  Take 
up  by  running  finger  in  and  out  alternate 
gashes  and  lower  into  hot  fat.  Fry  until 
golden  brown,  and  sprinkle  with  powdered 


Brown  on  top  of  range  two  minutes. 
Remove  to  a  moderate  oven  and  bake 
until  a  knife  thrust  into  the  center  of  the 
omelet  comes  out  nearly  clean;  remove 
from  the  oven,  cut  across  the  center  of 
the  top,  at  right  angles  to  the  handle, 
fold  the  part  nearest  the  handle  over  the 
other  part,  and  turn  on  to  a  hot  platter. 
Turn  on  a  serving  dish  and  sift  powdered 
sugar  thickly  over  the  top  to  secure 
caramel  flavor.  Score  diagonally  with 
a  hot  iron  (a  poker  may  be  used).  Serve 
surrounded  with  a  second  cup  of  grated 
pineapple,  cooked  with  a  fourth  a  cup  of 
sugar  and  a  little  lemon  juice. 

Easter  Egg  Rolls 

Break  one  cake  of  compressed  yeast  into 


PINEAPPLE  OMELET 


sugar.  This  recipe  requires  no  liquid 
and  no  leavening  agent  other  than  the 
beaten  eggs. 

Pineapple  Omelet 

Cook  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter;  add  a  cup  of 
grated  pineapple,  gradually,  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  sugar  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  and  let  cook  ten  minutes; 
then  remove  from  the  fire  and  stir  into 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  beaten  very  light; 
fold  in  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  beaten  dry, 
and  turn  into  a  hot  frying  pan  in  which 
two   tablespoonfuls   of  butter  is   melted. 


one-fourth  a  cup  of  scalded-and-cocled 
milk;  mix  thoroughly,  then  add  to  a  cup 
of  scalded  milk,  cooled  to  a  luke-warm 
temperature.  Stir  in  nearly  two  cups  of 
sifted  flour,  then  beat  till  very  smooth; 
cover  and  set  aside  until  very  light.  Add 
two  yolks  of  eggs,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  half  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  melted  butter  and  just 
enough  flour  to  make  a  dough  that  may 
be  kneaded.  Knead  until  smooth.  Cover 
and  set  aside  to  become  light.  Shape  in 
balls,  cover  close  on  a  board  until  doubled 
in  bulk.  Take  a  ball  in  the  hand,  press 
down  into  the  under  side  to  make  an 
open  space  close  to  the  smooth  and  round- 
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ing  side  of  the  roll.  Into  this  set  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  jelly;  work  the  dough 
over  the  opening  to  enclose  the  jelly 
secure,  and  have  it  just  under  the  top 
crust.  Shape  the  roll  like  an  egg,  one 
end  round  —  the  other  pointed.  Set 
these  in  a  baking  pan  some  distance 
apart.  (This  recipe  makes  two  dozen 
rolls.)  Let  rise  to  double  in  bulk.  Bake 
about  twenty  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Vanilla  Bavarian  Cream 

Soften  one-fourth  a  package  of  gelatine 
in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  cold  water.  Add 
one-third  a  cup  of  sugar  to  three-fourths 
a  cup  of  hot  milk  in  a  double  boiler;  beat 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs;  add  one-third  a  cup 


of  sugar  and  the  salt  and  beat  again, 
then  cook  in  the  hot  milk  until  the  mix- 
ture coats  the  spoon;  add  the  soft- 
ened gelatine  and  strain.  Set  in  a  dish 
of  ice  and  water  and  stir  until  beginning 
to  thicken.  Then  fold  in  a  cup  of  heavy 
cream,  beaten  until  firm,  and  the  vanilla. 
Turn  into  a  mould  and  set  aside  to  become 
firm.  Just  before  serving  turn  from 
mould   and   sprinkle   with   brown    sugar. 

Vanderbilt  Salad 

For  each  service  set  a  slice  of  pineapple, 
fresh  or  canned,  on  two  or  three  heart- 
leaves  of  lettuce;  on  the  pineapple  set 
two  sections,  each,  of  grapefruit  and 
orange   (free  of  all  membrane),  to  lea\e 
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FRENCH  PASTRY  CAKES 

an  open  space  in  the  center;  fill  this 
with  match-like  pieces  of  crisp  Belgian 
endive;  above  set  a  teaspoonful  of 
whipped  cream  and  sprinkle  the  cream 
with  chopped  nuts.  Add  a  few  grains 
of  salt  to  the  cream  before  whipping. 

Little  French  Pastry  Cakes 

Set  a  saucepan  containing  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  and  one-half  a  cup 
of  boiling  water,  over  the  fire;  when  the 
mixture  boils  sift  in  one-half  a  cup  of 
flour  and  beat  vigorously.  When  the 
mixture  is  well  blended  (as  it  is  in  about 
a  minute)  remove  from  fire  and  add  two 
eggs,  unbeaten,  one  at  a  time,  and  very 
thoroughly.  Put  the  mixture  into  a 
pastry  bag  with  a  tube  having  an  opening 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Force  the 
batter  on  to  a  buttered  baking  sheet,  in 
balls  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  until  firm.  (These 
cakes  may  be  shaped  with  a  spoon,  but 
the  pastry  bag  is  to  be  preferred.)  When 
cold  open  at  one  side  and  fill  with  a  little 
choice  jelly:  Decorate  with  plain  or 
fondant  icing. 

Peach   Melba 

Set  a  thin  round  of  sponge  cake  on  a 
small  plate;  on  this  place  half  a  pre- 
served peach.  Moisten  the  cake  with 
some  of  the  peach  syrup.  On  the  peach 
place  a  generous  service  of  vanilla  ice 
cream  or  whipped  cream,  flavored  with 
vanilla.  Over  all  pour  raspberry  sauce, 
made  by  heating  raspberry  jam  and 
straining  it  through  a  very  fine  wire 
sieve. 


White-and-Gold  Bavaroise 
(An  Easter  Dish) 

Soak  three-fourths  of  a  package  of 
gelatine  (of  any  kind  that  makes  two 
quarts  of  jelly  to  the  package)  in  one  cup 
or  more  of  cold  water,  and  when  well 
hydrated  dissolve  in  three  cups  of  hot 
milk.  Add  two  cups  of  sugar  mixed 
with  the  grated  yellow  rind  of  tw<: 
lemons,  then  the  yolks  of  four  Ggg>. 
beaten  stiff  and  stirred  into  one  pint  of 
cream.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  let 
stand  until  cool.  Beat  with  a  large 
Dover  beater  until  the  whole  is  like  a 
yellow  cream.  (A  drop  or  two  squeezed 
from  a  little  saffron  tied  in  cheesecloth 
and  dipped  into  hot  water  will  deepen 
the  tint  if  desired.)  Pour  into  a  ring 
mold,  and  when  ready  to  serve  turn  out  on 
a  white-and-gold  circular  platter,  heap 
up  the  cavity  with  whipped  cream,  and 
decorate  with  a  border  of  candied  violets. 

Magdalenen  Brod 
(Bavarian  Easter  Cake) 

Cream  one  cup  of  butter  with  one  cup 
and  one-half  of  sugar;  add  the  yolks  of 
seven  eggs,  beaten  until  lemon-colored 
and  thick,  alternately,  with  from  three  to 
three  cups  and  one-half  of  flour,  stirring 
hard.  Beat  in  the  stiff-beaten  whites 
of  five, eggs,  and  one-half  a  pound  of  white 
Sultana  raisins.  Grease  one  or  more 
very  deep  layer-cake  plates;  spread  in 
them  the  batter,  which  should  be  about 
an  inch  thick,  dot  over  the  top  with  small 
chocolate  or  other  comfits,  and  bake. 
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Easter  Basket 

Bake  in  a  round,  rather  deep,  and 
somewhat  flaring  tin  a  sponge  cake  or  any 
other  good,  plain  cake.  When  cold  in- 
vert and  cover  the  sides  with  a  white 
icing,  also  the  bottom  if  desired.  When 
the  icing  is  firm,  place  the  cake  with  the 
upper  side  on  top,  and  carefully,  with  a 
small,  sharp  knife,  cut  out  the  inside, 
leaving  the  walls  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
Dry  in  the  oven  the  pieces  removed  until 
they  crumble,  then  roll,  sift,  mix  with 
enough  sweetened  thick  cream  to  moisten, 
and  refill  the  cavity  of  the  cake.  Make 
one  dozen  meringue  shells  by  beating 
until  very  stifi"  the  whites  of  four  eggs, 
then  beating  into  them,  gradually  but 
quickly,  from  three-fourths  to  one  cup  of 
powdered  sugar.  This  must  be  done 
quickly  or  the  mixture  will  lose  its  stiff- 
ness and  be  inclined  to  run.  Cover  with 
glazed  white  paper  a  baking  board  at 
least  one-half  an  inch  thick,  and  on  this 
arrange  tablespoonfuls  of  the  meringue 
one  or  two  inches  apart,  making  each 
tablespoonful  a  clean,  smooth  oval. 
Bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  about  two  hours 
or  until  firm  on  top  but  if  possible  not 
browned.  Remove  from  the  paper  by 
slipping  a  spatula  under  each,  then  press 
gently  the  soft  insides,  and  let  dry  in  the 
warming-oven  until  firm.  Moisten  the 
edges  with  raw  white  of  egg,  insert  a 
spoonful  of  fruit  jelly  or  preserves  into 
each  hollow,  and  press  two  together  to 
form  an  egg.  Pile  these  eggs  over  the 
filling  of  the  basket,  insert  a  handle  of 
braided  molasses  candy,  frosted  card- 
board, or  even  twisted  tissue  paper. 
Complete  the  dish  by  arranging  slender, 
one-inch  strips  of  angelica  in  lattice  or 
criss-cross  fashion  on  the  edge. 

Rahm  Sultz,  or  Easter  Snow 

Heat  barely  to  boiling-point  a  pint  of 
thin  cream,  and   stir  into  it  four  table- 


spoonfuls  of  cornstarch  blended  smooth 
with  a  little  milk,  cream,  or  water.  Add 
one-half  a  cup  of  sugar;  stir  until  the 
whole  is  well  thickened,  and  with  a  large 
Dover  beater  beat  in  quickly  the  stiff- 
beaten  whites  of  six  eggs,  beating  over 
the  fire  until  the  mixture  will  pile  up. 
Flavor  with  the  juice  of  one  lemon  just 
before  removing  from  the  fire,  and  arrange 
in  a  rough  pile  in  a  glass  dish;  or  mold 
in  a  fancy  shape,  and  when  chilled  turn 
out  and  sift  over  it,  here  and  there,  a 
little  very  fine,  glistening  granulated 
sugar.  Serve  in  a  rather  deep  dish,  sur- 
rounded by  pistachio  custard. 

Pistachio  Custard 

Add  a  pint  of  milk  to  two  or  three  well- 
beaten  eggs,  sweeten  with  a  scant  half- 
cup  of  sugar,  and  stir  into  this  one  ounce 
and  one-half  of  pistachio  nuts,  previously 
scalded,  the  skins  rubbed  off,  and  ground 
very  fine  in  the  nut-grinder.  Cook  the 
whole  as  for  a  soft  custard,  and  when 
thick  add  a  few  drops  of  spinach  juice  or 
green  vegetable  coloring  matter  until  the 
mixture  is  delicately  tinted  green. 

Croutes  de  Caviare 

Cut  out  with  the  cover  of  a  one-pound 
baking  powder  tin  six  rounds  from  slices 
of  rather  stale  bread,  and  fry  in  deep 
fat  or  saute  on  a  pan  until  a  good  brown. 
Spread  the  slices  with  caviare,  and  let 
cool.  Meantime,  cream  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  butter,  and  work  into  it  one  table- 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  salt,  and  pepper. 
Spread  this  light  on  the  slices  spread  with 
caviare,  then  decorate  each  with  whipped 
cream  piped  on  through  a  pastry  tube, 
and  with  very  thin  slices  of  lemon  and 
chopped  parsley.  These  may  be  used 
for  canapes,  at  the  beginning  of  a  dinner 
or  luncheon,  or  may  be  served  with  the 
fish  course. 


Seasonable  Menus  for  Week  in  March 


Breakfast 

Orange  Juice 

Sausage,  Creamed  Potatoes,  Hot  Apple  Sauce 

English  Muffins,  Toasted 

Fried  Rice,  Maple  Syrup 

Coffee 

Dinner 

Fowl  en  Casserole 

Asparagus-and-Radish  Salad 

Currant  Jelly  Potato  Balls 

Prune  Parfait 

Coffee 

Supper 

Cream  Cheese-and-Pimiento  Salad 

Quick  Yeast  Rolls  (reheated) 

Sponge  Cake  Cocoa 


Breakfast 

Grapefruit 

Creamed  Finnan  Haddie  on  Toast 

Waffles,  Maple  Syrup 

Coffee 


Luncheon 

Welsh  Rabbit,  Toasted  Crackers 

Lettuce  Salad 

Gingerbread,  Hot  Chocolate,  Whipped  Cream 

Dinner 

Hot  Boiled  Ham,  Horseradish  Sauce 

Mashed  Potatoes  Succotash 

Endive  Salad 

Pineapple  Omelet 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Stewed  Peaches  (dried) 

Quaker  Oats,  Cream 

Hashed  Fowl  on  Toast 

Popovers  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Egg  Timbales  Stringless  Beans 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 
Sliced  Pineapple  Tea 

Dinner 

Cannelon  of  Beef,  Tomato  Sauce 

Buttered  Parsnips 

Riced  Potato  Romaine  Salad 

Chocolate  Cornstarch  Pudding 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Baked  Apples 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Top  Milk 

Broiled  Honeycomb  Tripe 

Hashed  Brown  Potatoes 

Rye  Muffins 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Ham  Timbales  Canned  Peas 

Apple-and-Date  Salad 

Currant  Buns  Tea 

Dinner 

Calf's  Liver  en  Casserole 

Baked  Potatoes  Cabbage  au  Gratin 

Lettuce,  Russian  Salad  Dressing 

Baba  Apricot  Sauce 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Gluten  Grits  Stewed  Prunes,  Cream 

Broiled  Ham  Fried  Eggs 

White  Hashed  Potatoes 

Doughnuts  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Beef,  Potato-and-Red  Pepper  Hash 

Buttered  Toast  Coleslaw 

Stewed  Figs,  Cream  Tea 

Dinner 

Tomato  Soup 

Broiled  Lamb  Chops 

Spinach    with    Slices   of    Hard- Cooked 

French  Fried  Potatoes 

Chocolate  Eclairs 

Tea 


Eggs 


Breakfast 

Orange  Juice 

Shirred  Eggs  Potato  Cakes 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Cinnamon  Toast  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Broiled  Oysters  Graham  Bread 

Shredded  Cabbage,  French  Dressing 

Poor  Man's  Rice  Pudding  Tea 

Dinner 

Baked  Stuffed  Fish 

Duchesse  Potato  Rosettes 

Tomato  Jelly  Creamed  Cauliflower 

Custard  Pie  Cream  Cheese 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Sausage  Apple  Sauce 

Potatoes  Hashed  in  Milk 

Spider  Corn  Cake 

Coffee 


Luncheon 

Fish  Hash  Mixed  Pickles 

Pulled  Bread 

Lemon  Jelly      Sponge  Drops 

Tea 
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Dinner 

Cold  Meat  Loaf 

Boston  Baked  Beans 

Pickled  Beets 

Macaroni  Baked  with  Cheese 

Quick  Yeast  Biscuit 

Pineapple  Tapioca  Pudding 

Coffee 


Menus  for  Week  in  Lent 


(XO  MEAT) 


Breakfast 

Cereal,  Thin  Cream 
^YafHes,  Maple  Syrup 

Dinner 


CoflFee 


Cream-of-Spinach  Soup,  Croutons 

Poached  Eggs  on  Toast,  Cheese  Sauce 

Lettuce-and-Macedoine  of  Tomato  Jelly  Salad 

Frozen  Custard      Lady  Fingers 

Half  Cups  Coffee 


Supper 

Mexican  Rabbit         Olives 
Sliced  Pineapple 


English  Tea  Cakes 


Tea 


Breakfast 

Oranges  Creamed  Corn  Codfish 

Smalled  Baked  Potatoes 

Rice  Griddle  Cakes,  Maple  Syrup 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Macaroni  Baked  with  Tomatoes  and  Cheese 

Canned  Fruit  Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Dry  Toast  Tea 

Dinner 

Mock  Bisque  Soup,  Croutons 

Peanut  Butter  Timbales,  Cream  Sauce 

Edam  Cheese  Toasted  Crackers 

Olives 

Baked  Apple  Dumpling,  Hard  Sauce 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Boiled  Rice,  Thin  Cream 
Salt  Codfish  Ball,  Sauce  Tartare 
Popovers  Coffee 


Luncheon 

Cream  Toast  with  Cheese 

Canned  Fruit  Gingerbread 

Cocoa 


Dinner 

Cream-of-Lima  Bean  Soup 

Cheese  SouflSe  Buttered  Onions 

Rye  Meal  Biscuit  Cabbage  Salad 

Sliced  Oranges  Chocolate  Cake 

Coffee  Tea 


Breakfast 

Grapefruit  Baked  Potatoes,  Butter 

Eggs  Cooked  in  the  Shell 

Buckwheat  Griddle  Cakes,  Maple  Syrup 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Hot  Cheese  Sandwiches 

Hot  Apple  Sauce 

Graham  Muffins  Cookies 

Cocoa 

Dinner 

Creamed  Lobster 

Cucumbers,  French  Dressing 

Lettuce,  Apple-and-Date  Salad 

Pineapple  Omelet 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Barley  Crystals,  Thin  Cream 

Rice  Omelet,  Cheese  Sauce 

Doughnuts  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Potato  Soup 

Mayonnaise  of  Lettuce  and  Sliced  Eggs 

Baking-Powder  Biscuit 

Oatmeal  Macaroons  Tea 

Dinner 

Succotash  Lady  Finger  Rolls 

Spinach  with  Hard-Cooked  Eggs 

Stewed  Figs,  Whipped  Cream 

Honey  Wafers 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 


Oranges  Gluten  Grits 

Finnan  Haddie-and-Potato  Hash 

Kornlet  Griddle  Cakes 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Mayonnaise  of  Lettuce 

Cream  Cheese  and  Pimientos 

Salad  Rolls 

Pineapple  Sherbet 

Sweet  Crackers  Tea 

Dinner 

Breaded  Filets  of  Fish,  Sauce  Tartare 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Scalloped  Tomatoes  and  Onions 

Mock  Mince  Pie  Coffee 


Luncheon 

Tomato  Soup  with  Barley 
Stewed  Lima  Beans, 

Maitre  d' Hot  el 
Lady  Finger  Rolls 
Fried  Corn  Meal  Mush,  Syrup     Cooked  Figs,  Whipped  Cream 
Coffee  Cocoa 
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Breakfast 

Oranges 

Scrambled  Eggs 
White  Hashed  Potatoes 


Dinner 

Planked  Shad,  Duchesse  Potatoes 

Salsify  in  Cream  Sauce 

Cabbage  Salad       Pineapple 

Little  Cakes  Coffee 


Food  for  Two 

By  Margaret  Harvey 

PERHAPS  one  of  the  greatest  diffi-  on   the  most  important,   or  perhaps   we 

culties  encountered  by  the  young  should  say,  the  most  bulky  ingredient  in 

housewife,  who  is  inexperienced  in  the  dish.     For  instance,  we  would  pick 

household  affairs,  or  the  bride  who  knows  out  the  milk  in  a  custard,  or  the  flour  in 

how  to  cook  for  a  large  family,  but  not  for  baking    powder    biscuits,    as    being    the 

two,  is  first  and  foremost  the  problem  of  ingredient  which  will  largely  determine 

adapting  a  recipe  so  that  there  is  not  a  the    measure    of    the    finished    product, 

great  surplus  of  the  dish  to  be  used  up  These  few  general  measures  may  help, 

at    some    future    meal,    or    else    wasted  Yood                  Approximate  Amount 

altogether.  for  Two 

Most  cook  books  are  planned  to  meet  Lima  beans                       |  cup  (dried) 

^1               J       r       r        -1        r     •          r\£  Boston  baked  beans            2  cups  (dried) 

the  needs  of  a  family  of  six.  ^  Of  course,  ^^^-^^  ^^^-^  (peaches, 

these  recipes  may  be  cut  and  divided,  but,  prunes,  etc.)                  |  pound 
if  one  is  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  sit  down  Baking  powder  biscuits     1   cup  flour  (6-8  bis- 
and  figure  accurately,  the  food  sometimes  Popovers                           1  ^c"uV^  flour    (6    pop- 
goes  wrong.     The  busy  cook  may  have  overs) 
entirely  forgotten  to  divide  one  important  Griddle  cakes                    1  cup  flour,  1  cup  milk 
/         °             1       •       1        1-    •  1    V  •  Muffins                                   1  cup  flour  (6  muffins) 
ingredient,  or  perhaps  she  divided  incor-  pie  crust                           U  cups  flour  (1  two- 
rectly.     Possibly  she  did  not  know  the  crust  pie) 
relation  of  Miss  Cup  to  all  the  rest  of  the  ^^^^^f                            LTeg^w^hites 
Teaspoon  and  Tablespoon  family.     For  Ice  crearfi                         2  cups  milk  or  cream 

the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced  here  are  Whipped     cream     and 

...                        ^  fruit  mixtures                   f-j  cup  cream, whipped 

a   few   of   the   most   common    measures.  Ri^e  pudding                    i  cup  rice,  2  cups  milk 

Paste  or  copv  this  where  you  can  refer  or  cream 

to  it  quickly 'and  often.  ^^^^"^  «°^P                      H  cups  thin  white  sauce 

3  teaspoons 1  tablespoon  Creamed    vegetable   on  ^  ^-1  cup  vegetable  pulp 

16  tablespoons 1  cup  toast                               1  1  cup  white  sauce 

«                                                           1      •    ,  Cocoa  or  chocolate,  tea 

2  cups 1  pint  ^^^  ^oflPee                          2  cups  liquid 

2  pints 1  quart  Bread  (one  loaf)                    1  cup  liquid 

2  cups  sugar 1  pound  Omelets                                  2-3  eggs 

.                 .r      ,   n                               1                1  Macaroni                                1  cup  (raw) 

4  cups  sifted  flour 1  pound  Escalloped  fish  or  vegetable 

2  cups  fat 1  pound  Side  dish                        1  cup 

Main  dish  2  cups 

With  that  to  refer  to,  or  tucked  away  Another  problem,  which  perplexes  the 

in  a  spare  corner  of  the  brain,  the  problem  inexperienced  is  the  difficulty  of  using  up 

is  somewhat  simplified,  isn't  it.^  food  which  has  not  been  used  —  not  the 

In  addition,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  left-over   food   from   the   table,    but   the 

to  have  a  general  idea  of  how  much  to  remains  of  a  can  of  asparagus,  or  the  last 

allow  for  just  two  —  basing  the  estimate  of  a  can  of  pimientoes.     There  is  a  use  for 
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each  and  every  one  of  these  things,  but 
while  we  are  trying  to  think  what  it  may 
be,  and  endeavoring  to  fit  It  in  with  our 
other  plans.  It  may  have  spoiled,  or  at 
least  be  on  the  verge  of  it.  We  could 
not  get  along  without  canned  foods  if  we 
wanted  to,  but  we  cannot  always  get 
them  in  small  enough  sizes  to  give  us  only 
just  enough,  so  we  must  find  a  way  of 
using  them. 

First  of  all,  plan  your  meals  ahead  of 
time.  It's  worth  while,  not  only  because 
of  the  actual  saving  in  money,  but 
because  it  will  very  appreciably  lessen 
the  time  and  thought  you  must  put  upon 
meals  planned  in  any  other  way. 

If  you  have  a  creamed  vegetable  soup 
one  day,  plan  a  vegetable  salad  for  the 
next.  Avoid  monotony  by  definitely 
changing  the  method  of  service,  and  you 
and  yours  will  never  realize  that  they 
have  had  the  same  food  two  days  in 
succession. 

If  by  any  chance  you  have  part  of  a 
can  of  vegetables  or  fruit  that  is  not 
needed  or  wanted  for  a  few  days,  can  It 
immediately  and  store  it  away.  Pour 
it  into  a  clean  jar,  put  rubber  in  place, 
and  cover,  clamped  or  screwed  loosely, 
set  it  on  a  rack  or  folded  paper  in  a  sauce- 
pan of  water.  Boil  for  fifteen  minutes 
(meanwhile  preparing  other  foods  for  the 
meal),  remove,  tighten  cover,  cool,  and 


put  away  until  it  is  needed.  If  you  know 
you  are  going  to  use  It  soon,  merely  heat 
the  food  to  the  boiling  point  and  keep  it 
In  the  refrigerator,  or  any  other  cool 
place,  In  a  covered  glass  fruit  jar. 

When  you  make  pie-crust,  cover 
inverted  muffin  pans  with  the  paste. 
These  make  attractive  individual  pies, 
which  may  be  freshened  in  the  oven  and 
used  as  desired,  making  a  large  pie 
(which  usually  means  left-over  pie) 
unnecessary.  These  shells  also  make 
dainty  patties  for  creamed  meats,  or 
other  left-overs,  or  they  may  be  made  into 
all  sorts  of  attractive  desserts.  Any  pie 
filling  may  be  used,  or  a  bit  of  jam  or 
jelly,  or  fresh  or  canned  fruit  will  make 
dainty  tarts  for  a  quick  and  dainty 
dessert. 

Bake  cake  in  muffin  pans  —  you  can 
make  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  like. 
If  you  really  want  a  layer  cake,  but 
hesitate  to  make  a  whole  one  just  for  two, 
bake  one  or  two  layers,  and  cut  them  in 
half.  Put  them  together  with  filling,  and 
you  will  have  a  half-cake  of  two,  three, 
or  four  layers  —  enough  for  two  and  a 
little  "company"  besides. 

You  see,  it  is  not  so  hard  as  it  seems, 
if  you  just  think  about  it  a  bit.  Only 
don't  give  up  trying  to  have  a  variety, 
for  that  is  one  of  the  "absolutely  indls- 
pensables"  in  meal  planning. 


For  Every  Meal  and  Between  Meals 


By  Saidee  L.  Slover 


L      "Now    good    digestion,    wait   on    appetite,    and 
■  health  on  both."  Macbeth. 

UNLESS  Otherwise  stated,  all  measures 
should  be  level. 
One-half  a  spoonful  is  one-half  a  level 
spoonful,    measured    lengthwise   through 
the  middle  of  the  spoon. 

Dry  ingredients  should  be  sifted  before 
measuring  and  piled  lightly  in  the  cup. 
They  should  never  be  shaken  down. 


Bread  should  rise  in  a  moderately  warm 
place.  If  In  too  cold  a  place  it  will  be 
heavy,  and  If  In  too  hot,  sour. 

Rolled  oats  should  not  be  confused  with 
oatmeal;  and  neither  should  be  packed  In 
cup  when  measured. 

"With  weights  and  measures  just  and  true,  oven 
of  even  heat; 
Well-buttered    tins    and    quiet    nerves,    success 
will  be  complete." 
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AMERICAN  COOKERY 


Oat  Porridge 

1  cup  rolled  oats  2  cups  boiling  water 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

Add  oats  gradually  to  boiling  salted 
water.  Cook  in  double  boiler  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  Serve  with  syrup  or 
sugar  and  cream.  Be  sure  water  is 
boiling  before  adding  oats. 

Fried  Oatmeal  Mush 

Pack  oatmeal  left  from  breakfast  in 
greased  one-pound  baking  powder  can. 
Cover  to  prevent  crust  forming.  Next 
morning  remove,  slice  thin,  dip  in  flour, 
and  brown  in  greased  frying  pan.  Serve 
with  corn  syrup. 

Oatmeal  Muffins 

2  cups  rolled  oats  ^  cup  sugar 

1|  cups  sour  milk  2  eggs,  well  beaten 

1  cup  flour  1  teaspoonful  soda 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

Soak  oats  over  night  in  sour  milk.  In 
morning  add  rest  of  ingredients  and  beat 
well.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  in  well-greased 
muffin  pans,  and  bake  in  moderate  oven 
thirty  minutes.  This  amount  makes  ten 
muffins. 

Scotch  Tea  Cakes 

2  cups  oatmeal  2  eggs 

1  cup  sugar  1   teaspoonful   melted 

f  teaspoonful  salt  butter 

Few  drops  vanilla 

Beat  eggs  until  very  light,  and  add 
sugar,  gradually,  during  beating.  Add 
■other  ingredients  and  beat.  Drop  from 
spoon  on  well-greased  pan;  spread  in  flat 
cakes.  Bake  in  very  moderate  oven 
twelve  minutes.  Let  cool  in  pan  before 
removing.     Makes  twenty-four  cakes. 

Oatmeal  Bread 


1^  cups  rolled  oats 
1     cake    compressed 

yeast 
1  teaspoonful  salt 


2  cups  warm  water 
2     tablespoonfuls 

sugar 
1    cup    chopped    nut 

meats 


Place  oats  in  warm'  water.  Dissolve 
ycastcake  in  one-third  a  cup  of  lukewarm 
water.  (If  nuts  are  to  be  omitted,  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  lard  and  an  extra 
one-half  teaspoonful  salt.)     Add  one  cup 


and  one-half  of  flour  to  oats,  then  add  the 
yeast  and  salt.  Beat  well  and  let  rise 
until  light.  Add  nuts,  sugar,  enough 
flour  to  make  a  soft  mould,  and  knead 
lightly.  Let  rise  about  one  hour.  Make 
in  one  large  or  two  small  loaves.  Let 
rise  again  in  pans  about  one  hour,  to 
double  the  size.  Bake  from  thirty-five 
to  forty-five  minutes  in  moderate  oven. 
If  started  at  eight  the  bread  will  be  done 
by  noon. 

Oatmeal  Gems 


H  cups  ground  oat- 
meal 

^  cup  corn  meal 

1  tablespoonful  butter 
melted 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  named  and 
add  to  milk.  Beat  well.  Drop  in  muffin 
tins  and  bake  in  hot  oven. 


1  cup  flour 

1  teaspoonful   baking 
powder 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar 
2  cups  milk 


Crispy  Cakes 


1  cup  rolled  oats 
^  cup  sugar 
1  teaspoonful  lemon 
juice 

Mix  ingredients  in 
and  beat  well.  Toss 
and  add  flour  to  make 
to  roll.  Roll  thin,  cu 
and  bake  on  greased 
oven. 


^  cup  hot  milk 
^  teaspoonful  salt 
Enough  graham  flour 
to  make  soft  dough 

the  order  named, 
on  floured  board, 
dough  stiff  enough 
t  in  desired  shape, 
pan   in   moderate 


Economical  Cookies 


1  cup  oats 

I  cup  brown  sugar 


I  cup  bacon  fat 

H  cups  flour 

1  teaspoonful  soda 


t  cup  sour  cream 

Mix  bacon  fat  and  sugar.  Add  oats 
and  soda,  dissolved  in  sour  cream,  then 
flour.  Roll  thin,  and  shape  with  cutter. 
Place  on  greased  pans,  well  floured. 
Bake  eight  to  ten  minutes  in  moderate 
oven.  This  amount  makes  thirty 
cookies. 

Oatmeal  Macaroons 


4  cups  rolled  oats 
1  cup  melted  butter 
1  cup  grated  cocoanut 

1  teaspoonful  soda 

2  cups  brown  sugar 


2  eggs 

2  cups  flour 

^   teaspoonful  baking 

powder 
^  teaspoonful  salt 


Drop  yolks  of  eggs  into  melted  butter 
and  sugar,  and  beat  well.     Add  cocoanut 
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and  salt.     Dissolve  soda  in  a  little  hot      whites  of  eggs  stiff-beaten.  Drop  from 

water;  add  oats  and  one  cup  and  one-half     spoon  on  well-greased  pans.  Bake  twelve 

of  flour  with  baking  powder,  sifted,  adding      to  fifteen   minutes   in   slow  oven.     This 
lastone-halfacupof  flour,  sparingly.  Add      amount  makes  sixty. 


Engineering  ''Boston  Cream  Pies'' 

By  Walter  T.  Stanton 

IF  you  knew  a  man  barely  forty  years  has  been  running  two  months  and  should 

old  —  a  skilled  mechanic  —  a  licensed  you  drop  in  at  the  noon  lunch  hour  you 

marine  engineer  —  who  for  the  last  seven  would   not  advise   spending  any  money 

years  had  been  going  from  one  success  on  advertising.     Word  has  been  passed 

to    another    in    feeding    human    beings,  from   mouth    to   mouth    and    everybody 

wouldn't  you  like  to  know  the  secret  of  seems  happy. 

it.?     I  wanted  to  know,  so  I  asked  Mr.  The  front  of  the  restaurant  means  less 

Thomas  G.   Lawrence  of  the   Lawrence  to  this  proprietor  than  the  kitchen.     He 

Coffee  House  —  West  38th  Street,  New  believes  firmly  that  the  manager  belongs 

York  City.^  in    the    kitchen.     In   one    restaurant    he 
"What  is  the  secret  of  your  success.? 


He  answered,  "Good  stuff!" 

Those  two  words  tell  the  whole  story. 
In  buying  from  the  wholesaler,  in  pre- 
paring the  food,  just  as  much  care  is  used 
in  the  kitchen  of  his  coffee  house  as  in 
one's  own  kitchen.  Once  while  I  was 
watching  him  at  his  work  I  thought 
more  care  and  cleanliness  than  in  many 
homes.  Here  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"good  enough";  only  the  best  can  get  by 
the  censor,  who  buys  and  actually  cooks 
each  dish  himself. 

There  is  a  motto  in  the  window  of  .his 
present  location  which  reads,  "Pies  like 
Mother  used  to  make"  —  yet  when  a 
customer  paid  his  check  recently  he  said — 

"Got  Mother  skun  a  mile."  Maybe 
his  mother  patronized  the  corner  bakery. 

"How  much  does  location  count  in 
your  business.?" 

"Don't  care  a  d !"     (Yes,  that's 

what    he    said.     He's    been    a    seafaring 
man,  you  know.) 

"In  a  poor  location  a  man  would  only 
have  to  wait  a  little  longer  for  the  trade. 
If  he  has  the  goods,  the  people  will  find 
him  out  and  go  to  him." 

,Mr.  Lawrence  did  not  spend  one  cent 
in  advertising  his  present  location.     He 


owned,  a  chef  asked,  "Are  you  going 
to  stand  there  and  inspect  every  fflate  I 
send  out.?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  you  make  me  nervous." 

"If  I  make  you  so  nervous  you  can't 
stand  it,  you'd  better  quit,  because  I'm 
going  to  stand  right  here." 

A  patron,  after  finishing  his  meal,  was 
standing  looking  about,  apparently  in 
doubt. 

"Are  you  looking  for  something.?" 
asked  the  cashier. 

"Yes,  I  am  —  who  runs  this  place.? 
I  don't  see  any  boss  anywhere.  Who 
manages  it,  anyway.?" 

Perhaps  the  management  of  the  restau- 
rant business  is  like  discipline  —  best  felt 
and  not  seen. 

So  much  for  the  proprietor's  point  of 
view.  Personally,  I  felt  at  once  on  enter- 
ing the  Lawrence  Coffee  House  a  feeling 
of  coziness  and  homelikeness,  the  two 
hardest  elements  probably  to  secure  in 
a  public  eating-place. 

Pleasant  overhead  lighting,  mission 
furniture,  a  leather  upholstered  cozy 
corner,  all  add  to  the  attractiveness.  On 
the  cashier's  desk  a  bowl  of  red  partridge 
berries  lent  a  feeling  of  hospitality.     If 
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one  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,  those  berries  were  not  born  to 
blush  unseen,  for  many  a  customer  wishes 
to  know  the  why,  when  and  where  of  them. 

Coffee  which  cannot  be  surpassed  is 
served  in  elegant,  large,  genuine  copper 
coffee  pots  —  from  which  the  waiter 
pours  your  cup  at  your  own  place.  Al- 
ready this  novel  feature  has  set  even 
little  old  New  York  restaurateurs  talk- 
ing. Along  with  the  coffee  may  be  served 
a  salad,  a  sandwich  or  a  hot  dish,  but 
surely  the  dessert  Is  the  main  thing. 

Nine  out  of  ten  people  take  "Boston 
Cream  Pie"  —  a  concoction  made  famous 
by  Mr.  Lawrence's  own  recipe.  People 
come  in,  sit  down,  and  think  a  minute. 
"Oh!  yes.  I  know  now.  Esther  said 
to  order  Boston  Cream  Pie." 

A  man  from  a  near-by  office  said  in  my 
hearing: 

"Bring  me  the  Boston  Cream  Pie 
befoi^  it  is  gone  —  I'll  order  my  first 
course  later." 

Next  to  Boston  Cream  Pie  comes 
Lemon  Meringue  Pie.  Always  a  favorite 
with  men  folks.  Now  this  pie  has  a 
meringue  four  and  one-half  inches  high. 
That's  the  truth  by  actual  measurement. 
When  I  saw  one  of  those  pies  cut  in  por- 


tions I  expected  an  explosion,  or  at  least 
a  loud  report,  when  the  meringue  was 
punctured.  If  you'll  believe  it,  the  whole 
thing  stayed  up  just  where  it  belonged. 
I  believe  the  secret  of  this  is  an  electric 
egg  beater.  It  surely  would  surprise  the 
average  cook  of  delicate  meringues. 

Since  it  seems  such  a  step  from  a  ship 
yard  to  sponge  cake,  covered  with 
whipped  cream,  we'll  say  this  man  has 
a  knack  —  for  he  surely  has  —  in  tickling 
the  other  fellow's  palate.  The  tall  man 
of  sober  but  kindly  bearing  does  his  part 
well  behind  the  partition,  with  steady 
nerve  and  courage  to  spare.  One  big 
element  in  the  success  of  this  particular 
business  has  not  been  mentioned,  but 
certainly  has  not  been  overlooked  either. 
Look  twice  at  the  little  cashier.  What 
value  would  you  place  on  her  co-opera- 
tion, business  ability  and  pleasant  dig- 
nity.^ After  all,  she  sees  what  Is  going 
on  every  minute.  That  is  what  makes 
this  eating  place  different  —  the  real 
partnership  of  a  man  and  his  wife. 

The  secret  Is  "good  stuff."  Not  only 
in  the  makeup  of  the  dishes  served  — 
but  in  the  makeup  of  the  owners  them- 
selves. They  are  on  the  square  —  with 
their  treats  to  eat  that  are  hard  to  beat. 


To  You 

Though  you  are  gone,  the  pallid  steam  still  rises 
Above  your  coffee  cup.     Patrician  eggs 
Congeal  upon  your  plate,  and  my  surprise  is 
One  strip  of  bacon  gone!     Another  begs 
The  reason  of  its  sacrifice  at  dawn  ? 
To  you,  fleet  Mercury,  the  toaster  makes 
Burnt  offerings  of  the  staff  of  life  you  scorn. 
The  startled  jam  within  the  jam  pot  quakes 
Even  now,  although  the  screen  door  slammed 
Fifty-six  seconds  since.     Ah,  incredible 
That  eons  with  suspense  and  anguish  crammed 
Should  have  a  finite  number!      Can  I  tell 
(Who  wait  in  helpless  ignorance,  when  you  go) 
Whether  you  caught  the  7:04  .   .   .  or  no.'' 


Agnes  Louise  Dean. 


Salads! 

ByN.  I.H.,  -Mere  Man'' 


1  GROUCH  at  salads,  yet  I  can't  tell 
why,  for  I  love  'em.  I'd  give  a  good 
deal,  if  I  could  figure  out  why  it  is  that  the 
appearance  of  a  salad,  set  before  me,  puts 
me  into  a  resentful  mood.  It  is  not  that 
the  salad  isn't  good,  for  it  is,  always! 
My  wife  can  make  all  the  known  (and 
unknown)  varieties  of  salads,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  good.  She  has  the  fifty- 
seven  varieties  catalogued  in  her  brain; 
and  she  can  turn  out  a  salad,  presto! 
In  the  millions  of  salads  that  she  has  con- 
cocted, she  has  never  put  before  me  one 
that  wasn't  perfectly  edible  —  and  tasted 
like  more. 

Verily,  our  house  is  a  house  of  salads. 
We  eat  them  all  ways,  on  all  days,  on  all 
occasions.  Sometimes  the  salad  is  the 
"heavy  dish"  and  we're  told  to  dig  right 
in  —  sometimes  it  is  the  second  best  on 
the  course,  and  sometimes  it's  the  dessert. 
But  it  all  goes  by  one  name  —  salad! 
We  wonder,  if  salad  by  any  other  name 
would  taste  as  good. 

Sometimes  I  permit  my  eyes  to  rove 
furtively  around  over  the  table  at  the 
finish  of  a  meal,  and  I  tell  myself  that 
there's  nothing  left  —  absolutely  noth- 
ing —  that  my  wife  can  build  a  salad  out 
of  for  the  next  meal.  But  there  is  — 
hundreds  of  things.  The  next  meal 
proves  it.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
draw  this  conclusion  —  there  is  nothing 
under  the  sun,  that  cannot  be  converted 
—  or  perverted  —  into  a  salad.  Once 
in  awhile  I  have  occasion  to  go  to  the 
refrigerator  for  something  or  other,  and 
I  am  faced  by  salads  galore,  not  yet  made 
up.  There's  a  tiny  bit  of  beet  on  a  sauce 
dish,  some  left-over  salmon  in  a  tureen, 
half  a  fried  egg  in  a  saucer,  half  a  dill 
pickle  on  a  butter  chip,  some  sour  cream 
that  wifie  knew  Fido  wouldn't  eat,  a 
half  apple,  a  few  baked  beans  —  but 
you'd  never  recognize  them  when  they 


come  back  all  brewed  together  and 
paprika-ed,  and  lying  sublimely  on  a 
lettuce  leaf.  And  if  nobody  eats  the 
lettuce  leaf,  it  goes  into  tomorrow's 
salad.  Salads  at  our  house  remind  one 
of  the  old  story  of  the  farmer  who  raised 
cattle  to  buy  more  corn  to  fat  more 
cattle  to  buy  more  corn,  etc.  It's  an 
endless  chain. 

Sometimes  when  I  stick  my  fork  into  a 
perfectly  scrumptious  salad,  I  find  some- 
thing, a  relic  of  something  else  so  far  back 
that  I  had  forgotten  it.  "When  did  we 
have  these  beans.?"  I  ask,  harmlessly 
enough,  and  my  wife  gives  me  one  of  her 
looks.  You  know  the  kind  I  mean.  As 
far  back  as  I  can  remember,  nothing  but 
potatoes  were  made  into  salad  —  at  least 
in  the  world  in  which  I  lived.  Some  folks 
liked  them,  and  some  didn't.  But  folks 
learned  to  like  it.  Then  some  woman 
began  fudging  a  little  —  mixing  in  other 
things,  when  nobody  was  looking.  It 
was  probably  wash  day,  and  only  a  few 
cold  spuds  in  the  ice  box.  And  I  remem- 
ber how  scandalized  I  was,  when  I  first 
saw  some  one  putting  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing on  fresh  fruits,  and  calling  it  by  the 
sacred  name  of  salad.  But  those  good  old 
days  are  gone.  They've  been  shelved  with 
other  days,  when  a  nickel  a  week  was  con- 
sidered enough  spending  money  for  eight- 
year  old  Joe.  Your  boy  and  mine  would 
probably  let  a  nickel  roll  down  a  crack 
today,  and  make  no  effort  to  get  it.  In 
the  old  days,  they'd  have  moved  the 
crack  to  get  the  nickel. 

But,  speaking  of  salads.  Nowadays 
we  get  not  only  fresh  fruits  in  salad,  but 
dried  fruits,  canned  fruits,  candied  fruits, 
and  decayed  fruit.  It  all  makes  salad. 
Sometimes  we  get  a  head  of  lettuce  or 
cauliflower  from  the  grocer's,  that  has 
become  wilted  —  we  can't  eat  it.  Wifie 
sighs  and  lays  it  aside.     Lo  and  behold, 
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in  a  day  or  two,  it  comes  to  the  table  in 
the  form  of  salad,  plump  and  delicious. 
Even  nature  and  the  ice  box  have  a  way 
of  combining  with  the  fates,  to  supply  the 
wherewithal  to  make  salads. 

Yesterday  my  wife  shoved  a  plate 
toward  me.  It  contained  three  scraps  of 
fried  potato. 

"Can't  you  eat  those,  John.?"  she 
asked.  "They  aren't  any  good  for  salad." 

That's  it!  My  soul  rebels,  but  I  eat  — 
because  it's  good.  If  a  thing  isn't  good 
for  salad,  I'm  urged  to  eat  it,,  and  if  I'm 
not  urged  to  eat  more  than  I  want  of  a 
certain  dish,  I  know  —  I  feel  it  in  my 
soul  — •  I'd  swear  on  a  stack  of  Bibles 
that  that  dish  is  coming  back  to  our  table 
on  the  morrow,  bearing  the  honored  name 
of  salad. 

Sometimes  I  ask,  "What  kind  of  salad 
is  this  today,  dear.^"' 

Poor  wife !  She's  never  once  thought  of 
that.     All  she  knows  is.  that  it  is  salad. 

"Why,"  she'll  begin,  "it's  simply  salad. 
Does  it  have  to  have  a  name.?" 

I  persist. 

"Yes,  but  what  kind.?  What  did  you 
call  it  when  you  made  it.?" 

"Salad!"  and  this  time  she  says  it 
short-like.  I  change  the  subject  and  eat 
my  salad. 

And  such  mixtures  that  come  to  the 
table  on  a  salad  dish.  That's  the  way 
we  recognize  them  —  by  the  dishes. 
There's  boiled  eggs  and  canned  peaches  — • 
I'm  not  lying,  and  it's  good.  Stewed  corn 
and  oranges,  with  tomato  garnish.  And 
even  mayonnaissed  squash  and  bananas. 

You   must  not  get  the   idea   that  we 


don't  like  salads.  We  do.  We've  been 
educated  that  way.  Sometimes  small 
Johnny  discovers  something  in  the  salad 
that  he  can't  eat  in  its  native  state.  He 
picks  out  the  still  recognizable  bit,  and 
inspects  it  cautiously,  to  make  sure. 
It's  so  easy  to  be  mistaken,  especially  in 
salad. 

"I  don't  like  peas,  ma,"  he  pipes  up. 

"This  isn't  peas,  Johnny  —  this  is 
salad." 

"Yes,  but  I  found  a  pea  in  mine." 

"Never  mind,  Johnny,  eat  your  salad." 

And  Johnny  eats.  He's  getting  his 
education  young,  and  it  won't  be  so  hard, 
when  he  is  grown. 

One  day  last  week,  wifie  greeted  me  at 
dinner  time,  with  a  tired  smile. 

"We  had  company,  unexpectedly,  at 
lunch  —  the  Browns.  They  came  just 
before  one  o'clock.'* 

"So.?"  Brown  is  the  man  with  whom 
I  am  just  then  trying  to  close  a  big  deal. 
"Well,  and  was  your  luncheon  all  right,^ 
wife.?  What  did  you  dig  up  on  such 
short  notice.?" 

"  Oh,  I  fried  potatoes,  and  then  there  was 
the  soup.  And  I  made  a  perfectly  lovely 
salad." 

I  rest  easy.  I  don't  ask  what  was  in 
the  salad.  I  got  over  that  long  ago. 
But  I  know  that  it  was  all  right,  for  my 
wife  is  an  epicure  in  that  line.  I  even 
feel  sure  that  I  can  cinch  the  deal  with 
Brown.     But  I  say  nothing. 

I  am  wondering  if  all  the  soup  was 
devoured,  or  whether  it's  been  converted 
into  a  salad  for  my  dinner.  Ye  gods! 
Please  pass  the  salad! 


Paper  Narcissus 


In  their  cases,  dark  and  tight, 
Give  them  pebbles,  water,  light, 
Soon  the  tiny  shoots  will  peep 
While  I  my  patient  vigil  keep. 


Day  by  day,  they  taller  grow. 
And  my  heart  is  all  aglow. 
For  beneath  each  frond  I  see 
Tiny  buds  unfold  for  me! 


Sweet  the  blossoms  I  behold. 
As  one  by  one  the  buds  unfold, 
Paper  wrappings  held  them  there, 
Snow-white  blossoms  rich  and  fair. 

Katharine  Smith  Spencer. 


All  Kinds  of  Gingerbread 

By  Ella  S.  Bowles 


WON'T  you  always  remember  the 
time,  when  as  a  child  you  came 
home  from  school  as  hungry  as  a  bear  and 
opened  the  old  stone  crock  to  find  a 
chunk  of  toothsome  gingerbread;  or  will 
you  ever  forget  the  delightful  fragrance 
of  the  spicy,  soft  gingerbread  that  Mother 
had  for  supper  on  chilly  nights  ?  To  make 
these  old-time  favorites  requires  but  little 
time  and  labor,  and  many  pleasing  varia- 
tions of  more  modern  invention  may  be 
evolved  from  them. 

Real  Old-Fashioned 
Hard    Gingerbread 

One  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
one  cup  of  shortening,  melted  in  one  cup 
of  hot  water.  Sift  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
ginger  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda  with 
one  cup  of  flour  and  add  to  mixture. 
Then  mix  stiff  with  flour.  Keep  in  a 
cool  place,  and  the  next  day  roll  the  dough 
and  cut  in  squares  a  half  inch  in  thickness. 

Hard  Sugar  Gingerbread 

Cream  together  one  cup  of  shortening 
and  three  cups  of  sugar.  Add  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  one-half  a  cup  of  sour  milk 
and  the  same  of  sour  cream,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
ginger,  and  flour  enough  to  roll  stiff. 
Cut  in  squares. 

Maple   Sugar   Gingerbread 

Cream  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter  sub- 
stitute. Add  one  cup  of  maple  syrup, 
one  well-beaten  egg,  one  half  a  cup  of  sour 
milk,  two  cups  of  flour,  sifted  with  one- 
half  ateaspoonfulofsoda,  and  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  ginger. 

Marshmallow  Gingerbread 

Use  the  above  rule.     When  the  ginger- 
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bread  is  taken  from  the  oven,  cover  with 
marshmallows  and  place  in  the  oven  until 
they  are  melted.  This  makes  a  delicious 
dessert. 

Golden  Orange  Gingerbread 

Cream  one-half  a  cup  of  shortening. 
Add  one  cup  of  molasses,  one  well-beaten 
Ggg,  juice  and  pulp  of  one  orange,  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  scant 
half-cup  of  cold  water,  one  teaspoonful  of 
ginger,  and  two  cups  of  flour. 

Grandmother's    Soft    Gingerbread 

Melt  one-half  a  cup  of  shortening  in  one 
cup  of  boiling  water.  Add  one  cup  of 
molasses  and  one-half  a  cup  of  sugar. 
Sift  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one-half  a  teaspoonful 
of  ginger,  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves 
with  two  cups  and  one-half  of  flour. 
Lastly  add  one  well-beaten  egg. 

Gingerbread  Pudding  With  Orange 
Sauce 

Make  a  soft  gingerbread  and  serve  with 
the  following  sauce:  Mix  together  one 
cup  of  sugar  and  one-fourth  a  cup  of  corn- 
starch. Add  one  cup  of  boiling  water  and 
cook  until  smooth.  Flavor  with  the 
juice  of  an  orange  and  just  before  taking 
from  the  stove  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  substitute  and  the  same  of  fine- 
ground  orange  peel. 

Other  Uses  of  Gingerbread 

Serve  squares  of  soft  gingerbread  with 
portions  of  vanilla  ice  cream  on  top. 
For  another  dessert  serve  gingerbread 
with  whipped  cream.  A  rule  for  cheese 
gingerbread  is  given  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Grated  cheese  is  used  in 
place  of  shortening  in  the  recipe. 


Home  Ideas 

._^  and 

tvconomies 


Contributions  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  received, 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


Accepted  items  will  be 
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Grandmother's  Tray 

HAT  have  we  done  that  we  can't 
have  any  butter?"  Itwas  grand- 
mother's nurse  speaking. 

"Oh,  have  I  left  something  off  that  tray 
again  .^"  Having  set  it  three  times  a  day 
for  several  years,  there  was  reason  to  be 
impatient  at  my  stupidity;  and  butter, 
one  of  the  staple  articles,  of  all  things! 

There  are  a  few  things  that  go  on  every 
tray:  butter,  cream,  coffee  or  tea,  cups, 
plates,  a  glass  of  water,  spoons  and  other 
silver  are  supplies  that  belong  to  the 
automatic  acts  of  which  one  need  not  be 
conscious.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  put 
these  things  on  first,  as  one  carries  like 
articles  to  the  family  table.  In  a  family 
which  features  the  saving  of  time  and  the 
cultivation  of  efficiency,  these  things 
count.  In  spite  of  all,  it  became  a  house- 
hold joke  that  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
assurance,  the  nurse  was  usually  able  to 
declare  a  vacancy;  a  missing  spoon,  or,  as 
in  this  case,  the  butter,  —  always  a 
staple  that  somehow  was  overlooked  in 
the  regular  routine.  Because  the  tray, 
incidental  to  a  busy  man's  prompt  meal, 
is  set  in  the  interim  of  more  pressing 
duties;  it  becomes  an  adventure. 
Grandma  wants  things  hot;  who  doesn't.^ 
So  there  has  to  be  management.  The  day 
that  the  breakfast  is  ready  a  bit  early, 
before  all  the  rites  for  service  have  been 
arranged,  is  the  day  that  some  small 
thing  connected  with  that  service  is  for- 
gotten, because  the  order  of  exercises  is 
reversed  by  the  necessity  of  catching  food 
hot,  and  transferring  it  suddenly.  There 
is  a  trick  about  it  all,  especially  when  one 


depends  entirely  on  a  gas  stove  for  prep- 
aration. In  the  regular  order  of  things, 
coffee  is  put  on  first,  water  heated  in  a 
small  kettle,  then  the  cooking  of  cakes 
and  bacon,  eggs  and  toast,  everything 
moving  with  speed  in  a  half-hour  limit, 
and  served  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

Such  is  the  ideal,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  grandmother's  tray  has  become  a 
joke,  a  method  of  initiation,  an  intelli- 
gence test.  When  a  guest  questions, 
"May  I  help.?"  we  answer,  "Yes,  you 
may  set  the  tray,  if  you  please."  Then 
one  calls  over  one's  frying  bacon,  like  a 
call-boy  in  a  theatre  where  viands  are  the 
performers,  "Butter,  cream,  an  orange, 
three  spoons,  two  forks,  etc.,"  a  lesson 
known  by  heart  —  when  some  one  else  is 
to  follow  it. 

There  is  the  exciting  day  when  your 
competent  friend  offers  to  get  the  break- 
fast, tray  and  all,  allowing  you  the 
luxury  of  a  lazy  toilet!  She  is  a  won- 
derful friend;  besides  doing  a  number  of 
artistic  things  well,  she  can  prepare 
a  daintier  meal  from  fewer  leftovers  than 
any  other  friend  on  our  list;  she  can  turn 
housework  to  her  convenience  until  it 
looks  like  play.  So  we  revel  in  this  morn- 
ing of  luxury,  with  a  feeling  of  safety  that 
comes  from  expert  assistance.  Suddenly 
there  rises  a  fear;  it  is  the  hurry  habit  of 
the  breakfast  hour,  but  it  suggests, 
"Supposing  she  finds  it  too  much  to 
handle,  after  all!"  Hurrying  down  stairs 
to  the  kitchen,  a  hasty  glance  at  the  tray 
is  reassuring.  The  food  is  all  there;  there 
seems  to  be  a  proper  array  of  utensils 
and  receptacles;  the  coffeepot  is  in  its 
place,  and  one  senses  that  it  is  full.     In 
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relief  we  say  briskly:  '"Hullo,  trav  all 
ready?" 

"Why,  yes,"  answers  this  intelligent 
friend,  "the  food  has  been  on  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  but  the  water  for 
the  hot  water  plate  isn't  hot  yet;  Eve 
just  now  found  room  to  put  it  on.  The 
coffee  is  there;  you  said  she  had  that 
first,  didn't  your" 

"Fifteen  minutes!"  I  turned  my  back, 
not  wishing  to  register  despair  too  pub- 
licly, and  so  spoil  all  the  breakfast. 

Having  thus  discovered  that  the  ability 
to  serve  a  hot  and  complete  tray  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  stupidity  of  the  cook, 
I  said  nothing,  but  hurried  the  hot  water 
by  coaxing  the  needed  amount  over  the 
flame  in  a  small  saucepan;  then  saying 
a  prayer  over  the  fragments  —  hot  or 
cold,  I  dared  not  investigate  too  fully  — 
carried  the  whole  to  the  hall,  and  rang  the 
bell  with  the  hope  that  later  the  nurse 
would  not  shame  us  all  by  appearing  with 
the  justified  plea  of,  "What  have  we  done 
that  we  can't  have  a  hot  breakfast.'" 
The  tact  of  nurses  being  a  part  of  their 
equipment,  we  were  left  in  peace. 

There  comes  a  day,  when,  having 
carried  out  the  routine  with  such  partial 
success  as  may  be  for  a  length  of  time 
that  begins  to  seem  eons  and  eons,  I 
pack  my  bag,  get  in  an  "accommodator," 
give  her  written  directions,  and  take  the 
next  train  for  Anywhere.  How  goes  it  in 
my  absence.^  I  never  inquire;  but  I 
never  fail  to  get  a  welcome  home,  upon 
my  return.  a.  b.  s. 


Canning  and  Preserving 
Florida  Fruit 

KUMQUAT  Preserves.  Clean  kum- 
quats  thoroughly  by  washing  with 
pure  soap  and  water.  After  rinsing  in 
clear  water  sprinkle  with  soda,  using  one 
tablespoonful  of  soda  to  one  quart  of 
kumquats,  then  pour  sufficient  boiling 
water  over  this  to  cover  fruit;  let  stand 
ten  minutes,  pour  off  water  and  rinse 
again,  make  a  slit  in  each  kumquat  and 


place  in  kettle  with  sufficient  water  to 
cover,  boil  ten  minutes,  drain  and  drop 
the  fruit  in  a  sugar  solution  made  by 
adding  one  cup  of  sugar  to  one  pint  of 
water.  Boil  slowly  until  transparent 
and  the  syrup  is  slightly  jellied.  Pack 
kumquats  in  jars  and  pour  the  hot 
syrup  over;  partly  seal  and  immerse  cans 
in  hot  water  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
screw  down  tops  tight.  Pint  jars  are 
best  for  kumquats. 

Kumquat  M armalade .  Weigh  the  fruit 
and  separate  the  pulp  from  the  skin. 
Cut  the  pulp  into  small  pieces  and  cover 
with  water.  Cook  thirty  minutes.  Strain 
and  add  one  cup  of  water  for  each  pound 
of  fruit  taken.  Cook  the  skins  in  water 
until  they  are  tender,  pouring  off  the 
water  two  or  three  times,  if  the  flavor 
seems  too  strong,  as  many  think  it  is. 
Drain  the  skins  and  put  them  through  a 
meat-chopper,  or  cut  them  into  thin 
slices.  Combine  juice  and  peel  and  add 
three-fourths  a  cup  of  sugar  for  each  cup 
of  the  juice  before  the  skin  is  added. 
Boil  until  it  jellies. 

Crystallized  Kumquats.  Prepare  kum- 
quats as  in  "  Kumquat  Preserves."  Drop 
into  boiling  water  and  let  boil  slowly  ten 
minutes.  Change  from  boiling  water  to 
a  boiling  sugar  solution,  made  by  dis- 
solving one-half  a  cup  of  sugar  in  one 
cup  of  boiling  water.  Boil  for  thirty 
minutes;  remove  from  the  sugar  solu- 
tion and  drop  into  a  boiling  sugar  solu- 
tion, made  by  dissolving  one  cup  of  sugar 
in  one  cup  of  boiling  water;  let  boil 
thirty  minutes,  remove  from  solution  and 
place  on  platter  to  dry. 

Crystallized  Grapefruit  Peel.  Use  fruit 
with  thick  peel.  Scrub  fruit  and  cut 
into  quarters,  remove  the  peel  and  cut  it 
into  even  strips.  For  each  pound  of  peel 
add  one  quart  of  cold  water  and  let  boil 
twenty  minutes.  Pour  water  off  and 
repeat  three  times  or  until  all  the  bitter 
flavor  is  removed.  Drain  and  while  wet 
add  a  cup  of  sugar  for  each  cup  of  peel; 
let  simmer  until  all  the  sugar  is  absorbed, 
no  more  water  will  be  needed,  if  sugar  is 
added  when  peel  is  wet;  while  hot,  roll 
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each  piece  in   sugar  and  lay  on  platter 
to  dry. 

Grapefru  iUand-Orange  M  armalade . 
Take  one  grapefruit,  one  orange  and  one 
lemon,  cut  each  fruit  into  quarters,  then 
slice  quarters  very  thin,  through  pulp  and 
rind,  discarding  all  the  seeds.  Weigh 
this  preparation,  and  to  each  pound  add 
three  pints  of  cold  water  and  set  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Next  day  let  the 
fruit  boil  gently  until  fruit  is  very  tender. 

While  hot  weigh  this  material  and  to 
each  pound  add  one  pound  of  sugar  and 
set  aside  for  another  twenty-four  hours; 
then  cook,  stirring  to  keep  from  burning 
until  it  jellies;  it  will  be  a  light  amber  in 
color.  Store  in  sterilized  glasses  like 
jelly  and  seal  with  paraffine.  For  grape- 
fruit marmalade,  use  one  lemon  to  two 
grapefruit  and  prepare  same  as  grape- 
fruit-and-orange  marmalade.  Orange 
marmalade  may  be  made  by  using  three 
oranges  to  one  lemon. 

Orange  Pectin.  This  pectin  may  be 
used  as  a  foundation  in  making  jellies 
from  fruit  juices,  which  do  not  contain  a 
sufficient  amount  of  pectin;  it  may  be 
prepared  and  poured  into  jars  while  hot 
and  sealed  to  be  used  later  as  needed. 
Use  in  proportion,  one-fourth  a  pound  of 
white  orange  peel  to  one-half  a  pint  of 
water  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon 
juice. 

Cut  or  grate  the  yellow  from  the  out- 
side of  the  orange.  Take  off  the  white 
peel  and  pass  it  through  a  food-chopper; 
weigh  it  and  to  each  one-fourth  a  pound 
of  peel  add  one-half  a  pint  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  water,  mix  well  and  let 
stand  four  hours;  then  add  more  water, 
about  one-fourth  a  pint,  and  let  stand  all 
night;  in  the  morning  boil  twenty 
minutes  and  let  cool.  Place  in  a  flannel 
jelly  bag  and  press  out  all  the  juice,  then 
let  drain  through  a  clean  jelly  bag. 

Mint-and-Orange  Pectin  Jelly.  One 
pint  of  orange  pectin  juice  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice  to  which  add  one 
pound  of  sugar;  let  boil  and  add  two 
drops  of  oil  of  peppermint  and  two  drops 
of  green  vegetable  coloring.     This  pectin 


is  very  good  to  add  to  any  jelly  that  is 
made  from  overripe  fruit  and  does  not 
harden  nicely,  also  jellies  that  lack  flavor, 
such  as  apple.  r.  r. 

*     *     * 

Rhubarb — Par  Excellence 

MY  family  of  growing  children  ate  its 
rhubarb  sauce  disdainfully,  and 
this  reluctance  on  their  part  troubled  me 
a  good  deal.  Rhubarb  is  one  of  nature's 
spring  tonics.  I  knew  my  children 
needed  the  elements  it  contains. 

"Why  don't  you  like  it.?"  I  asked,  at 
last,  one  morning,  as  Walter  pushed  away 
his  dishful  untasted. 

"Nothing  but  little  strings,"  he  an- 
swered peevishly.  "I  don't  like  the  way 
it  feels  in  my  mouth." 

"I  ate  all  mine,"  said  another  child 
virtuously,  "but  I'm  getting  awfully 
tired  of  it."  Tired  of  it!  And  the 
season  had  only  just  begun! 

Here  was  one  of  the  little  problems  of 
the  household.  I  longed  to  solve  it  and 
experience  the  honest  complacency  that 
comes  with  the  getting  around  such 
difficulties,  no  matter  how  trivial  they 
may  seem. 

I  cooked  no  more  big  bowls  of  rhubarb 
for  several  weeks.  As  the  plants  needed 
trimming,  I  pulled  the  tender  red  stalks 
and  g^ve  them  away  to  a  neighbor  whose 
family  appreciated  their  goodness. 

In  the  meantime,  I  experimented  upon 
rhubarb  sauce  in  small  quantities,  and  I 
finally  evolved  a  rule  for  cooking  from 
which  I  now  never  deviate  in  the  slightest 
particular.  It  makes  a  perfectly  delicious 
sauce  —  more  like  some  rich,  foreign 
fruit  in  its  flavor,  than  plain,  old-fashioned 
rhubarb. 

The  most  satisfying  thing  about  my 
achievement  is  that  I  gained  my  point. 
The  family  now  eats  its  rhubarb  sauce, 
and  eats  it  with  a  relish.  It  is  no  longer 
full  of  "little  strings."  Each  separate 
piece  of  rhubarb  holds  its  shape  in  a  clear 
syrup  of  beautiful  color.     This  is  the  way. 

Trim  the  stalks  without  peeling,  then 
wash    and    cut    into    three-quarter    inch 
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pieces.  Measure  the  rhubarb.  For 
every  three  level  cups  of  fruit,  allow  one 
level  cup  of  granulated  sugar.  Put  the 
sugar  into  a  saucepan  large  enough  to 
make  the  sauce  in.  Moisten  the  sugar 
with  one-quarter  of  its  amount  of  water. 
When  this  has  dissolved  and  come  to 
a  boil,  add  the  rhubarb.  Rhubarb 
requires  very  little  cooking,  much  less 
than  most  people  think.  As  the  sauce 
boils  up  around  the  edges,  gently  press 
the  center  down  and  under  with  the  flat 
bowl  of  a  spoon,  until  all  parts  of  it  have 
reached  the  boiling-point.  Remove  that 
instant  from  the  fire  and  turn  carefully 
into  the  dish  in  which  it  is  going  to 
remain.  It  may  seem  to  you  not  quite 
done,  but  that  is  all  right.  It  will  con- 
tinue cooking  for  several  minutes  in  the 
heat  it  retains. 

To  can  rhubarb,  just  turn  the  boiling 
sauce  into  sterilized  jars.  Rhubarb 
"keeps"  beautifully.  It  carries,  in  its 
composition,  its  own  protection  against 
spoiling. 

Use  the  same  proportions  of  sugar  and 
fruit  when  making  pies,  only  add  flour  to 
thicken.  It  is  best  to  mix  the  fruit,  sugar 
and  flour  in  a  separate  bowl,  and  then 
turn  into  the  plate  which  you  have  lined 
with  crust.  A  few  bits  of  orange  peel 
scattered  over,  the  top  before  putting  on 
the  upper  crust  give  the  pie  an  extra 
pleasing  flavor. 

It  is  generally  the  careless  throwing 
together  of  materials  and  too  long  cook- 
ing that  make  rhubarb  sauce  so  often  a 
distasteful  dish.  The  delectable  quality 
that  it  takes  on  with  careful  cooking  well 
repays  one  for  the  little  extra  trouble  of 
being  particular.  a.  a.  k. 

*     *     * 

When  Cooking  Tongue 

Smoked  tongue  should  be  freshened  in 
cold  water  before  being  cooked.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  change  the  water  twice,  just 
as  it  comes  to  the  scalding  point.  Fresh 
tongue  may  be  put  directly  into  the 
boiling  water.  In  either  case  the  tongue 
should  be  cooked  very  slowly  —  on  the 


back  of  the  coal  stove,  or  over  the  sim- 
merer,  if  you  use  a  gas  stove. 

When  the  tongue  is  tender  take  from 
the  fire  and  let  cool  in  the  kettle.  When 
cool  take  from  the  liquor  and  remove  the 
skin.  If  you  want  to  have  a  delicious 
flavor,  add  to  the  water  in  which  the 
tongue  is  cooked  a  bouquet  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  three  cloves  as  well  as  pepper. 
It  should  not  be  salted  while  cooking. 
Some  cooks  add  an  onion  and  a  carrot 
to  the  water  in  which  it  is  cooked. 

A  tongue,  cooked  tender  in  this  fashion, 
may  be  served  in  thin  slices  cold,  or  it 
may  be  served  at  once  hot  with  a  white 
sauce,  or  it  may  be  baked.  To  do  this 
brush  the  cooked  tongue  with  butter  or 
cooking  oil,  and  place  in  a  dripping  pan. 
Cover  the  tongue  with  buttered  bread 
crumbs  and  bake  for  twenty  minutes, 
basting,  from  time  to  time,  with  hot  water 
and  melted  butter,  or  with  a  little  left- 
over chicken  stock. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  making  braised 
tongue:  Wash  the  tongue,  skewer  it  into 
shape,  put  into  boiling  salted  water  and 
let  simmer  until  the  skin  can  be  peeled 
off.  Then  dredge  the  tongue  with  flour. 
Slice  one  onion  and  brown  it  in  hot  fat, 
then  slightly  brown  the  tongue  in  the 
same  fat.  Put  the  tongue  and  onion  in  a 
pan  with  a  tight  cover;  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  turnip  and  carrot,  cut  fine; 
two  cloves  and  a  peppercorn,  a  bit  of 
celery  root,  or  a  sprig  of  parsley,  or  a 
tablespoonful  of  whole  sweet  herb;  or  if 
this  seems  like  too  much  seasoning,  salt, 
pepper  and  onions  will  make  it  quite 
palatable. 

Cover  with  boiling  water,  put  on  cover 
and  let  cook  slowly  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  two  hours.  Turn  the  tongue  after 
the  first  hour  and  add  more  water  if 
necessary.  There  should  be  about  a 
pint  when  the  tongue  is  done.  Remove 
the  fat  from  the  gravy  and  thicken  the 
water  with  flour,  wet  in  cold  water.  Add 
more  salt  if  needed,  and  one  cup  of 
tomato,  if  the  broth  is  not  sufliciently 
seasoned.  Put  the  tongue  on  the  platter 
and  strain  the  gravy  over  it.     j.  w.  w. 
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Oyster  Stew 

IN  January  magazine  I  notice  that 
A.  K.  R.  says  to  cook  oysters  in  water 
when  making  oyster  stew,  to  avoid  boiling 
the  milk;  if  she  will  first  heat  the  oyster 
juice  and  strain  it,  and  then  add  oysters 
and  cook  them  —  then  add  hot  milk  she 
will  have  a  much  better  tasting  stew  than 
if  cooked  in  water. 

A  salad  dressing  that  is  especially 
delicious  on  fresh  peas  or  beans  (green)  is 
made  by  putting  all  dry  ingredients  into 
a  bottle,  then  adding  Worcestershire 
sauce,  oil  and,  lastly,  vinegar  —  shake 
thoroughly  before  using. 

Camp  Rosalind  Dressing 


1  cup  olive  oil 

2  tablespoonfuls   Wor- 
cestershire sauce 


cup  vinegar 
teaspoonfuls  dry 
mustard 
teaspoonful  celery  salt 


J  teaspoonful    ground 

cloves 
1  teaspoonful  sugar 
\  teaspoonful  salt 
\  teaspoonful  paprika 
A  clove  of  garlic 


This   is   very   good   on    any   vegetable 
salad  or  plain  lettuce.  a.  j. 

*     *     * 

A  CLEVER  hostess  has  discovered  a 
practical  way  to  use  the  juice  left 
from  a  fruit  salad.  She  places  a  print  of 
Philadelphia  cream  cheese  in  a  mixing 
bowl,  and  slowly  pours,  the  fruit  juice  in, 
beating  as  she  pours  until  it  has  formed  a 
paste  just  thick  enough  to  cut  in  squares. 
She  serves  these  with  the  salad;  making 
a  delicious  combination.  f.  o.  s. 


Sausage 

A  much  better  and  more  wholesome 
way  to  cook  pork  sausage  than  to  fry  in 
its  own  fat,  as  is  usually  done,  is  to  put 
enough  water  in  a  skillet  to  half  cover 
the  cakes  of  sausage.  Let  come  to  a 
boil,  then  put  in  cakes  of  sausage  and 
boil  gently  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
turning  the  sausage  several  times.     Then 


when  thoroughly  cooked,  if  the  water  has 
not  boiled  down  pour  off  and  let  sausage 
brown  slightly.  Use  the  water  for  gravy. 
Enough  may  be  cooked  for  two  meals  in 
this  way,  but  do  not  brown  what  is  kept 
forsecond  meal  until  ready foruse.  e.  p. 

Salad  Dressing 

I  am  enclosing  a  recipe  for  a  dressing 
for  cabbage  salad.  It  is  so  good  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  have  it. 

1  cup  granulated  sugar    .     \  teaspoonful  salt 

2  rounding  tablespoon-         |  cup  milk 
fuls  flour  \  cup  vinegar 

\  teaspoonful  mustard    ' 

Mix  dry  ingredients;  then  add  milk. 
then  add,  slowly,  the  vinegar  and  cook 
in  double  boiler.  Then  beat  it.  When 
cold  thin  with  milk  or  cream.  Pour  over 
chopped  or  finely  shredded  cabbage  just 
before  serving.  *        d.  g.  m. 


Banana  Toast 

Banana   toast  is   delicious.     To   make 
it,  make  a   hot  sauce  with  one  pint  of    ; 
boiling  water,  one  tablespoonful  of  corn-  jl 
starch,   dissolved  in  a  little  cold  water,  ' 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a  saltspoonful  of 
salt.     Boil     until     clear,     stirring     con-  , 
stantly,  add  five  bananas,  rubbed  through 
a  sieve,  stir  and  boil  a  minute  longer,  then 
pour    over    thin,    crisp,    buttered    toast. 
This  makes  a  nice  luncheon  or  Sunday 
night  supper  dish. 

To   Clean   Bathtubs 

A  plumber's  recipe  for  removing  dis- 
colorations  from  bathtubs,  sinks  and 
bowls  is  to  put  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
chloride  of  lime  to  a  quart  of  water  and 
apply  with  a  cloth,  rubbing  hard.  For 
the  bowl,  a  stronger  solution  may  be  left 
in  it  overnight,  and  the  bowl  scrubbed 
out  in  the  morning.  It  will  be  left  clean 
and  white.  The  chloride  of  lime  is  a  dis- 
infectant, as  well  as  a  cleanser,    j.  j.  o'c. 
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and  those  pertaining  to  culinary  science  and  domestic  economics  in  general,  will  be  cheerfully 
answered  by  the  editor.  Communications  for  this  department  must  reach  us  before  the  first  of  the 
month  preceding  that  in  which  the  answers  are  expected  to  appear.  In  letters  requesting  answers 
by  mail,  please  enclose  address  and  stamped  envelope.  Address  queries  to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor. 
American  Cookery,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Query  No.  4193.  —  "The  recipe  I  am  anxious 
to  have  is  for  Caramel  Rolls." 

Caramel  Rolls 

THERE  are,  at  least,  three  ways  of 
making  something  that  can  be 
called  caramel  rolls.  The  first 
is  by  simply  brushing  over  the  top  of  any 
ordinary  roll  with  a  caramel  sauce.  The 
second  is  by  rolling  out  the  dough  to  one- 
half  inch  thick  or  less,  brushing  it  over 
with  caramel  sauce,  rolling  up  like  a  jelly 
roll,  and  then  with  a  very  sharp  knife 
cutting  into  one-inch  slices  before  baking. 
The  third  is  by  using  caramel  sauce  for 
the  liquid,  or  in  part  for  the  liquid,  in 
mixing  the  dough. 

Now  let  us  discuss  caramel  vs.  caramel 
sauce  —  we  note  there  is  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  some  persons  as  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  and  that  there  are 
some  persons  who  do  not  clearly  know 
what  actually  is  caramel. 

When  you  put  a  cup  of  sugar  into  a  hot 
spider,  and  cook  it  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  judicious  stirring  to  keep  it 
evenly  exposed  to  the  heat,  until  it  is  all 
melted  and  a  good  brown  color,  and  then 
you  immediately  pour  all  at  once  into 
that  spider  a  cup  of  water  —  it  does  not 
matter  whether  this  is  hot  or  cold,  for  it 
will  be  hot  about  as  soon  as  it  is  poured  in 
—  then  the  brown  liquid  you  can  pour 
off  at  once  is  the  true  caramel.  There  will 
be  much  or  little  of  this  according  to  the 
extent  you  have  cooked  the  sugar,  but  it 
will  be  a  deep,  clear  brown,  and  will  not 


taste  in  the  very  least  bit  sweet.  It  can 
be  bottled,  and  used  to  color  gravies  and 
sauces  and  clear  bouillons,  and  to  impart 
a  peculiar  and  agreeable  flavor.  There 
will  be  left  in  the  spider  a  mass  of  undis- 
solved, gold-colored  substance,  that  is 
like  sugar  in  being  sweet,  and  unlike  it 
in  not  being  crystalline.  This  is  techni- 
cally known  as  barley  sugar,  or  sugar 
boiled  to  the  barley-sugar  stage,  and  it 
can  be  used  for  candy.  The  less  you 
have  cooked  the  original  cup  of  sugar  after 
it  melted,  the  more  barley  sugar  you  will 
have,  and  the  smaller .  the  amount  of 
caramel;  the  more  you.  have  cooked  the 
sugar  after  melting,  the  more  caramel, 
and  the  less  barley  sugar  will  result,  but 
there  will  usually  be  some  of  each. 

Now  the  caramel  sauce  Is  made  by 
letting  the  two  cook  together  until  all 
the  barley  sugar  is  dissolved  in  the  liquid 
caramel,  and  the  product  Is  slightly 
syrupy.  It  will  then  be  caramel,  sweet- 
ened with  barley  sugar,  and  can  be  used 
for  a  pudding  sauce,  for  making  custards 
and  Ice  creams  and  cake  Icings,  or  for 
using  in  any  one  of  the  three  methods  we 
suggested  for  Caramel  Rolls. 


Query  No.  4194.  —  "  It  would  afford  me  much 
pleasure  If  you  would  give  me  information, 
through  yourValuable  magazine,  on  the  following 
points:  (1)  Some  ways  to  cook  Artichokes 
other  than  boiled  with  Hollandaise  Sauce. 
(2)  Whether  Pastry  flour  or  Bread  flour  is  the 
better  to  make  Baking-Powder  Biscuits  with  a 
close  grain  and  capable  of  keeping  their  shape, 
each  biscuit  separate,  and  rich  and  flaky  as^to 
taste.     (3)     How  to  make  Cocoanut  Cakes." 
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Suggestions  for  Cooking 
Artichokes 

(1)  Boll  until  the  chokes  come  out, 
then  stuff  with  forcemeat  and  bake. 

(2)  Boil,  remove  chokes  and  all  the 
tender  inner  leaves,  then  cut  into  small 
pieces,  mix  with  any  good  fritter  batter, 
and  fry  in  deep  fat. 

(3)  When  very  young  the  tender 
leaves  may  be  cut  up  and  used  to  make 
artichoke  omelet.  Or  the  leaves  when 
very  young  and  tender  may  be  used  for 
salad. 

(4)  '  Parboil,  cut  out  chokes,  and  after 
seasoning  and  dropping  olive  oil  over  each 
one  to  moisten^  bake  in  covered  casserole 
in  hot  oven.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
over  them  before  serving. 

(5)  Boil,  as  for  (1),  stuff  with  chopped 
mushrooms  and  mixed  fine  herbs,  then 
cook  in  casserole  in  soubise  sauce,  basting 
frequently  w^ith  the  sauce.  (Soubise 
sauce  is  made  by  using  flour  and  butter 
in  the  proportions  for  a  medium  white 
sauce,  substituting  stock,  preferably 
chicken,  for  the  milk,  and  adding  one- 
half  the  volume  of  boiled  and  sifted  white 
onions.) 

Bread,  Versus  Pastry  Flour 
for   Biscuits 

Baking  powder  biscuits  made  with 
pastry  flour  will,  as  a  rule,  be  whiter  and 
finer  in  grain  than  those  made  with  bread 
flour,  but  the  kind  of  baking  powder  used 
often  influences  the  grain,  some  of  the 
powders  giving  off  the  gas  almost  all  at 
once,  and  in  large  bubbles.  Biscuits 
made  with  butter  instead  of  a  substitute 
fat  will  be  richer  in  flavor  and  lighter. 
Substitutes  work  better  in  the  presence  of 
eggs,  sugar  and  other  ingi'edients.  The 
flavor  of  biscuits  is  greatly  improved  by 
the  addition  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar 
to  every  three  cups  of  flour.  There 
should  not  be  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a 
sweet  taste,  but  a  certain  "raw  edge"  is 
taken  off,  and  the  flavor  is  mellowed. 
As  for  biscuits  that  will  keep  their 
shape,  this  is  a  matter  of  oven  heat;    a 


hot  oven  at  first,  to  form  an  immediate 
crust  on  the  outside  and  prevent  the 
biscuit  from  softening  and  sprawling,  will 
keep  them  in  shape. 

Cocoanut  Cakes 

The  recipe  asked  for  was  one  for  the 
cakes  served  in  a  certain  restaurant  or 
food  shop,  named  by  our  correspondent. 
Such  a  recipe  we  cannot  undertake  to 
give,  but  we  do  give  one  or  two  recipes 
for  cocoanut  cakes  which  are  very  well 
liked  and  easy  to  make. 

(1)  Beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  with 
a  Dover  beater  in  a  bowl  until  stiff  and 
fine-grained.  Gradually  beat  In  one  cup 
and  one-third  of  fine  granulated  sugar, 
and,  lastly,  one-half  a  pound  of  fine- 
grated  cocoanut.  Bake  In  small  patty- 
pans, greased  and  floured,  in  a  slow  oven 
until  done.  The  recipe  should  make 
twelve. 

(2)  Break  open  a  fresh  cocoanut  and 
drain  out  the  milk,  measure,  and  mix 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Dis- 
solve In  this  two  cups  of  granulated  sugar, 
and  cook  until  a  somewhat  ropy  syrup  is 
formed.  Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
with  one-half  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar; 
mix  this  with  the  cocoanut  meat,  brown 
skin  scraped  off,  and  meat  put  through  the 
nut-grinder,  and  on  this  mixture  pour  In 
a  thin  stream  the  hot,  boiled  syrup, 
beating  vigorously  all  the  while.  Drop 
the  mixture,  by  spoonfuls,  on  greased 
paper  on  a  baking  sheet,  sift  a  little  sugar 
over  the  top  of  each,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Some  cooks  prefer  these 
cakes  baked  In  such  a  slow  oven  that  they 
do  not  brown. 


Query  No.  4195.  —  "Please  let  me  have  a 
recipe  for  Marshmallow  Paste  for  laver  cake  or 
jelly  cake  fillmg?" 

Marshmallow  Paste 

We  answered,  not  long  ago,  a  similar 
question  from  either  our  present,  or  some 
other  inquirer,  giving  directions  to  dis- 
solve the  marshmallows  In  boiled  frosting. 
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Pate  de  Guimauve 

Dissolve  two  pounds  of  the  finest  white 
gum  arabic  in  two  quarts  of  water.  This 
will  be  easier  and  more  quickly  accom- 
plished, if  the  gum  is  first  pounded  fine 
and  sifted,  and  if  distilled  water  is  used, 
heated  to  boiling.  When  gum  is  com- 
pletely dissolved,  add  a  sugar  syrup, 
made  by  boiling  two  pounds  of  granu- 
lated sugar  in  one  pint  of  water.  Cook 
over  a  moderate  fire,  or  better,  over  hot 
water,  and  keep  stirring  until  mixture 
seems  thick.  Now  beat  in  the  stifi"- 
beaten  whites  of  ten  or  a  dozen  eggs;  try 
the  paste  between  finger  and  thumb,  or 
drop  a  little  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and 
if  it  does  not  stick  it  is  done.  Whatever 
flavoring  is  used  should  be  added  before 
the  whites  of  eggs.  In  making  the  gen- 
uine marshmallow  paste,  from  two  to  three 
ounces  of  the  marshmallow  root  used  to 
be  boiled  in  the  water  and  then  strained 
out  before  the  addition  of  the  gum  arabic. 
The  root,  however,  gives  a  bitter  flavor, 
and  most  manufacturers  now  substitute 
melted  apple  jelly.  A  pint  of  the  jelly 
will  be  needed  for  the  quantities  above 
given,  to  be  stirred  in  after  the  gum  is 
dissolved. 

The  paste  when  cooked  is  spread  on  a 
large  slab,  well  dusted  with  cornstarch. 
The  top  is  smoothed  over,  and  the  whole 
should  stand  for  several  hours  before 
cutting  and  storing  as  a  confection. 


Query  No.  4196.  —  "Will  you  please  explain 
what  is  Corned  Beef?" 

Corned  Beef 

Corned  beef  is  simply  beef  that  has 
been  laid  down  in  brine  like  salt  pork. 
It  is  usually  a  red  color  when  cooked, 
owing  to  the  addition  of  a  little  saltpeter 
to  the  pickle,  which  Influences  the  reten- 
tion of  the  red  color  through  the  cooking 
process.  The  salting  of  the  beef  in  corn- 
ing keeps  it  from  spoiling,  and  it  will 
keep  all  winter. 


Consomme  Royal 

This  is  the  name  applied  to  a  clear  soup 
served  with  what  is  called  Royal  Custard. 
A  Royal  Custard  is  made  by  using  the 
beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs  to  one  cup  of 
rich,  highly-flavored  stock,  and  cooking 
by  means  of  oven-poaching  as  for  an 
ordinary  baked  custard.  To  use  for  a 
soup  garnish  it  is  cooked  by  pouring  into 
a  pan  to  the  depth  of  from  one-half  to 
one  inch,  and  cutting  into  dice  to  add  to 
the  soup  tureen;  but  a  prettier  fashion 
Is  to  pour  the  custard  into  wee,  highly 
ornate  molds,  made  for  this  purpose,  and 
holding  not  much  more  than  a  spoonful. 
The  pretty  shapes,  cornucopias,  pyra- 
mids, spirals,  etc.,  are  unmolded  when 
firm  and  make  a  very  decorative  garnish. 
They  are,  of  course,  served  and  eaten 
with  the  soup. 

To   Clean   Chamois 

Wash  In  a  lather  of  tepid  soapy  water, 
or,  if  very  dirty,  soap  may  be  rubbed  on 
the  skin.  Rinse  in  soapy  water.  This 
is  the  secret  of  keeping  the  leather  soft, 
that  the  rinsing  wa^er  shall  be  soapy. 
Hang  up  to  dry  without  wringing,  though 
it  may  be  patted  between  cloths  to  remove 
excess  of  moisture. 


Query  No.  4198.  —  "Will  you  kindly  publish 
a  recipe  for  the  real  Bar-le-Duc?" 

Bar-le-Duc  Currants 

We  presume  you  mean  the  Bar-le-Duc 
currants.  Each  currant  has  the  seeds 
removed,  so  neatly  and  daintily  that  the 
shape  of  the  currant  remains  unaltered. 
Honey,  rather  than  sugar,  is  used  to 
preserve  them.  Other  than  this  the 
process  is'  siipposed  to  be  a  secret  held 
by  the  manufacturers,  but  since  a  domes- 
tic Bar-le-Duc  is  made  in  the  United 
States  we  presume  that  Its  secret  is  not  a 
difficult  one  to  solve. 


Query  No.  4197. — -"Will  you  kindly  print 
in  your  next  issue  a  recipe  for  Consomme  Royal? 
Also  a  method  for  cleaning  chamois.?" 


Query  No.  4199.  —  "What  would  you  con- 
sider a  fair  allowance  for  Food  Materials  per 
Person  in  a  family  of  six  or  eight  adults?" 
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Cost  of  Food  per  Person  per  Week 

Where  food  can  be  bought  in  moder- 
ately large  quantity,  as  for  the  number 
of  persons  you  mention,  where  the  cook- 
ing is  done  by  the  house-mother,  and 
where  a  wise  thrift  is  exercised,  an  excel- 
lent table  may  be  set  at  a  cost.of  not  more 
than  33.00  per  person  per  week.  Where 
there  is  need  for  close  economy  it  may 
be  done  on  less,  but  the  average  Ameri- 
can table,  to  which  subscribers  of  Ameri- 
can Cookery  sit  every  day,  can  be  well 
and  deliciously  plenished  for  the  sum 
named.  Of  course,  this  presupposes  in 
the  house-mother  a  knowledge  of  food 
values  and  the  ability  to  make  simple 
dishes  taste  good. 


Onion  Chowder 

Cook  two  cups  of  minced  onion  in 
three-eighths  a  cup  of  butter  for  thirty 
minutes,  or  until  onion  is  soft,  but  not 
browned.  Add  eight  potatoes,  pared  and 
sliced,  one  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  one 
tablespoonful  of  mijced  garden  herbs  — 
sage,  marjoram,  etc.,  and  one  quart  of 
water.  Cook  until  potatoes  are  tender; 
then  add  three  cups  of  milk  and  one  of 
cream.  Let  come  to  a  boil,  and  serve 
with  pilot  crackers  in  a  tureen. 

Round  of  Beef,  Italian  Style 

Take  a  piece  of  beef  from  the  bottom 
round,  about  three  inches  thick.  With  a 
sharp  French  boning  knife  make  a  number 
of  incisions  through  it,  and  insert  into 
each  one  a  slice  of  bacon,  sprinkled  with 
chopped  onion  and  sweet  herbs,  and  rolled 
into  a  tight  little  roll.  At  least  six  rolls 
should  be  thus  inserted.  Tie  a  string 
around  the  meat,  chop  some  more  bacon 
with  an  onion,  add  parsley,  thyme  and 
sweet  marjoram  to  taste,  and  spread  this 
mixture  in  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan. 
Brown  the  meat  on  both  sides,  and  place 
over  the  bacon  mixture  in  the  stewpan. 
Pour  over  it  a  quart  of  sifted  tomato- 
pulp,  cover,  and  let  stew  slowly  until 
meat  is  done.     (This  is  very  good.) 


"De  Gustibus  non  Disputandum" 

Concluded  from  page  ^8g 

them  for  home  consumption  in  any 
market-place,  boiled,  stuffed,  and  adorned 
with  parsley  sauce,  all  ready  to  pop  into 
the  oven  for  a  re-heating.  The  price 
varies  with  size  and  elaborateness  of 
their  preparation,  running  as  high  as  six 
francs  the  dozen.  The  favorite  variety 
is  one  called  Little  Gray. 

As  to  recipes,  here  is  one  from  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene  —  for  in  his  day  snails 
were  more  popular  in  England  than  now. 
(We  have  been  told  that  the  English  use 
them  in  making  cream,  but  we  refuse  to 
believe  it.) 

"With  our  sharp  weapons  we  shall  thee  fray, 
And  take  the  castill  that  thou  lyest  in; 
We  shall  thee  flay  out  of  thy  foule  skin, 

And  in  a  dish,  with  onyons  and  pepper, 
We  shall  thee  dress  with  strong  vynegare." 

And,  in  case  one  should  like  a  modern 
method  I  give  one  from  my  own  favorite 
French  cook  book: 

"Put  water  in  a  marmite  with  a  hand- 
ful of  ashes  and  when  the  water  boils 
throw  in  the  escargots  and  let  them  cook 
twenty  minutes  or  so,  stirring  occasion- 
ally in  order  to  cleanse  them  thoroughly; 
remove  from  the  shells.  For  fifty  escar- 
gots take  half  a  pound  of  good  butter  and 
rub  to  a  paste  with  pepper,  salt  and 
chopped  parsley;  into  the  bottom  of  each 
shell  put  a  piece  of  the  butter  mixture  as 
large  as  a  filbert,  then  an  escargot,  then 
more  butter  on  top.  Place  in  a  deep 
plate  and  reheat  in  the  oven,  serving  very 
hot.  Escargots  are  good  from  October 
to  April;  at  other  seasons  they  are  bitter." 


Food  and  Health 

"The  buoyancy  of  health  is  a  real  en- 
joyment. Strength,  mental  vigour,  vivac- 
ity and  good  nature  spring  from  good 
digestion;  good  digestion  is  secured  only 
fromeatingand  drinking  proper  quantities 
and  qualities  of  food  and  liquid.  It  is 
possible  to  enjoy  buoyancy  of  spirit  and 
a  good  appetite  every  day." 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


i 


See  recipe  for  Salmon    (  roqucttes 
in  cookbook  offered  below. 


Do  you  know  the  24  Rules 
for  Perfect  Frying? 

"The  Whys  of  Cookins:"  will  tell 
you  all  the  "tricks  of  the  trade"  that 
will  enable  you  to  make  your  cro- 
quettes, fritters  and  other  fried  foods 
just  right  the  first  time  you  try  them. 
Written  by  Janet  McKenzie  Hill, 
founder  of  the  Boston  Cookinsr  School, 
and  editor  of  "American  Cookery", 
this  book  also  contains  scores  of  her 
exclusive  recipes,  including  the  Salm- 
on Croquettes  pictured  above.  Illus- 
trated in  color.  Bound  in  blue  and 
gold.  We  pay  26c  for  every  copy  of 
this  book.  You  may  have  one  copy, 
postpaid,  for  10  cents  in  stamps.  Write 
to  Section  A-?,  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  The  Procter  &.  Gamble 
Company,  Cincinnati. 


Wyolicious  ^roqueties 

T)o  you  know  how  to  make  them  easily  and  inexpensively'! 

Croquettes  offer  a  most  economical  and  appetizing  way 
to  serve  leftovers.  If  you  follow  the  approved  rules  for 
deep  frying  (see  special  cookbook  offer  below)  you  will 
find  that  your  croquettes  will  not  be  greasy,  that  your 
house  will  not  be  filled  with  an  unpleasant  odor  and 
that  you  will  use  less  cooking  fat  than  when  you  cook 
in  a  frying  pan. 

The  first  rule  for  successful  croquettes  is  to  use  Crisco. 
Crisco  fried  foods  do  not  look,  taste,  nor  smell  greasy. 
Crisco  cannot  be  detected  on  anything  prepared  with  it 
because  it  is  white,  pure,  tasteless,  and  odorless.  It  is 
a  vegetable  product  unlike  lard  in  origin  and  effect. 
No  matter  how  much  frying  you  do  with  Crisco  your 
kitchen  will  be  as  pleasant  to  work  in  as  when  you  are 
doing  any  other  kind  of  cooking.  Crisco  does  not 
smoke  at  frying  temperature. 

Frying  consumes  comparatively  little  Crisco  and  none 
need  be  thrown  away.  Crisco  is  not  absorbed  by  the 
food  because  it  forms  a  crust  almost  immediately.  All 
that  is  left  can  be  used  again  and  again  because  it  does 
not  carry  the  taste  of  one  food  to  another. 
Use  Crisco  for  baking,  too.  It  makes  flaky  pastries, 
tender  biscuit,  and  delicious,  butterlike  cakes.  Get 
it  from  your  grocer,  in  sanitary,  dirt-proof  containers, 
at  about  the  same  price  as  lard  sold  from  an  open  tub. 
One  pound,  net  weight,  and  larger  sizes. 

Criaco  is  also  made  and  sold  in  Canada. 

fiisco 

%     For  Fraring-Foi- Shortening 
%»«•//-''       For  Cake  Making 
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Sapientia  Prosodiae  Culinariae 

I  mix  my  bread  in  plain  spondees, 

Iambics  serve  for  grating  cheese, 

Dactyls  are  useful  for  beating  up  cake, 

An  amphibrach    serves  me  when  mince-meat  1 

make, 
Omelets  take  a  trochee  brisk, 
Pyrrhic  mayonnaise  I  whisk! 

Thus  with  fork  and  spoon  and  beater 
I  may  mix  both  meat  and  metre 
Into  food  and  verses  airy, 
Free  from  curses  culinary. 
Cooking  thus  becomes  a  pleasure 
Set  to  fitting  beat  and  measure. 

Anacrusis,  crasis,  stresses, 

These  apply  to  my  successes; 

But  when  cakes  and  pastry  burn, 

Then  from  lyric  terms  I  turn, 

and   without   hesitating  for  a   single   second   to 

weigh  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Vers  Libre,   I 

address  myself  to  pure  unvarnished  prose,  best 

indicated  by  the  dash  and  the  hiatus, 

While  I  curse  the  saleratus! 

Anchusa. 


A  Matter  of  Diet 

A  negro  employed  at  one  of  the  movie 
studios  in  Los  Angeles  was  drafted  by  a 
director  to  do  a  novel  comedy  scene  with 
a  lion. 

"You  get  into  this  bed,"  ordered  the 
director,  "and  we'll  bring  the  lion  in  and 
put  him  in  bed  with  you.  It  will  be  a 
scream." 

"Put  a  lion  in  bed  with  me!"  yelled  the 
negro.  "No,  sah!  Not  a-tall!  I  quits 
right  here  and  now." 

"But,"  protested  the  director,  "this 
lion  won't  hurt  you.  This  lion  was 
brought  up  on  milk." 

"So  Was  I  brung  up  on  milk,"  wailed 
the  negro,  "but  I  eats  meat  now." 


Strictly  Honest 

Customer:    "Are  these  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes .'*" 

Dealer:    "No,  ma'am,  California." 

K.   D.   F. 


Luncheon  at  Ministers*  Meeting 

Liberal  Clergyman:    "In  the  thought 
of  a  future  the  millions  of  savage  and 


semi-barbarous  and  half-civilized  peopk 
who  have  lived  in  the  centuries  past 
present  a  difficulty.  Could  they  possibh 
enjoy  a  purely  spiritual  existence.^  Have 
they,  perhaps,  progressed  to  that  plane?' 

Evangelical  Brother:  "I  find  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  that  question," 

Liberal  Clergyman:  "What  is  youi 
solution.^" 

Evangelical  Brother:   "All  in  hell!"      I 


"Why  do  you  turn  out  for  every  road- 
hog  that  comes  along. ^"  said  the  missus 
rather  crossly.  "The  right  of  way  i; 
ours,  isn't  it?"  "Oh,  undoubtedly!' 
answered  he,  calmly.  "As  for  our  turn- 
ing out,  the  reason  is  plainly  suggested  ir 
this  epitaph  which  appeared  in  a  news- 
paper recently: 

"Here  lies  the  body  of  William  Jay, 
Who  died  maintaining  his  right  of  way; 
He  was  right,  dead  right,  as  he  sped  along, 
But  he's  just  as  dead  as  if  he'd  been  wrong." 
Boston  Transcript. 


Truthful 

"What  is  bread  worth  today.''"  she 
asked,  pointing  to  a  loaf  about  the  size  o] 
a  biscuit. 

"Worth  about  two  cents,  lady,"  re- 
sponded the  truthful  grocer,  "but  we  are 
charging  ten."  Puck. 


Celebrated  Come-Backs 

These  will  always  come  back:  Bac 
Checks,  Drowned  Cats,  Freckles,  Gossip 
H.  C.  L.,  Spring. 

These  would  like  to  come  back:  Booze 
Germany,  Jess  Willard,  Profiteers,  Demo- 
cratic Party,  Graduates. 

These  will  never  come  back:  Auto- 
cracy, First  Love,  Five-Cent  Movies 
Innocence,  Last  Year's  Clothes,  Natura 
Complexions. 

The  University  of  M'^isconsin  Octopus. 


Not  Enough  for  a  Rubber 


"Why    are    you    leaving    us, 
Haven't  I  treated  you  right. ^" 


^krv 
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A  Great  Recipe  from    ''The  Green   Gabled  Farm' 

OECENTLY  I  lunched  at  a  little  green  gabled  farm  house  in  an  apple  orchard, 
"■•^  where  I  enjoyed  a  most  unusual  apple  dessert  in  which  1  recognized  Knox  Spark- 
ling Gelatine.  Of  course,  woman-like,  I  asked  for  the  recipe,  which  is  Knox  Apple 
Charlotte,  and  give  it  herewith,  together  with  a  recipe  for  a  Rice  Mold,  which  was 
sent  in  from  the  South. 


APPLE  CHARLOTTE 


3^  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 

14  cup  cold  water 

1  cup  sugar 

1  cup  cooked  apple  pulp 


Whites  of  three  eggs 
Lady  fingers  or  stale  cake 
H  cup  boiling  water 
2  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 


Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  minutes  and  dissolve  in  boiling  water.  Add  sugar,  and  when  dissolved, 
juice.  Strain;  cool  slightly  and  add  apple  juice  and  pulp.  When  mixture  begins  to  stiffen,  beat  (using  a  w 
until  light;  then  add  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  until  stiff,  and  beat  thoroughly.  Turn  into  mold  lined  with  lady 
stale  cake.     One  pint  whipped  cream  may  be  used  in  place  of  whites  of  eggs. 

One  package  of  Knox  Gelatine  zvill  serve  a  family  of  six  with  four  different  desserts 
or  salads  for  four  different  meals,  or  make  in  all  tzventy-four  individual  servings. 


add  lemon 
ire  whisk) 
fingers,  or 


RICE  MOLD  WITH  PINEAPPLE 


\^  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 

3^  cup  cold  water 

H  cup  scalded  pineapple  juice 

3^  cup  sugar 


1  cup  cooked  rice 

1  tablespoonful  lemon  juice 

Few  grains  salt 

1  cup  whipped  cream 


My  recipe  books. 


Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  minutes,  and  dissolve  by  standing  cup  in  hot  water.  Add  pineapple  juice,  sugar  and 
salt  to  rice.  Strain  into  this  the  gelatine,  and  mix  thoroughly;  cool  slightly,  and  add  whipped  cream  and  lemon  juice. 
Turn  into  mold  lined  with  slices  of  canned  pineapple.  Chill  and  serve  with  or  without  whipped  cream.  Other  fruits  may 
be  used  in  place  of  pineapple  and  two  egg  whites  used  in  place  of  the  whipped  cream,  if  desired. 

An  Unusual  Collection  of  Recipes  —  Free 

Dainty  Desserts"  and  "Food  Economy,"  containing  many  unusual  recipes,  will 
help  you  in  planning  unusual  meals  for  your  family. 
Write   for  them,  enclosing  four  cents  in  stamps  to 
cover  postage,    and    mention    your    grocer's   name. 

Any  domestic  science  teacher  can  have  sufficient  gelatine 
for  her  class,  if  she  will  write  me  on  school  stationery,  stating 
quantity  and  when  needed. 

"Wherever  a  recipe  calls  for  Gelatine  —  it  means  KNOX" 

MRS.  CHARLES  B.  KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 


107  Knox  Avenue 


Johnstown,  N.  Y 
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"Oh,  yes,  ma'am.  I  have  been  treated 
beautifully.  But  you  only  keep  two 
servants." 

"Well,  what  of  that.?  You  don't  find 
the  work  hard,  do  you.?" 

"Oh,  no,  ma'am.  But,  you  see,  I've 
always  lived  where  there  were  four 
servants.  An'  that  suits  me  better,  on 
account  of  my  fondness  for  bridge, 
ma'am." 

Could  Eat,  But  Couldn't  See 

A  farmer  who  went  to  a  large  city  to 
see  the  sights  engaged  a  room  at  a  hotel, 
and  before  retiring  asked  the  clerk  about 
the  hours  for  dining. 

"We  have  breakfast  from  six  to  eleven, 
dinner  from  eleven  to  three,  and  supper 
from  three  to  eight,"  explained  the  clerk. 

"Wa-al,  say,"  inquired  the  farmer  in 
surprise,  "what  time  air  I  goin'  ter  git  ter 
see  the  town.?" 


Grocer:      "Where    is    Mrs.     Smith.?" 

"She    is    out    doing    settlement-work." 

V     "You  tell  her  I'd  like  to  have  her  come 


**Holds  Like  Daddy's 

Not  only  that,  but  it  is  made  with  the  same  care 
and  of  the  same  quality  as  Daddy's. 

The  Baby  Midget 

Hose  Supporter 

Has  taken  the  place  of  all 
makeshifts  ever  known  for 
holding  upbaby'stiny  socks — 
equipped  with  that  exclusive 
feature  found  only  on  Velvet 
Grip  garters  for  "grown-ups" 
— namely  the 

All-Rubber 
Oblong  Button 

Sold  everywhere  or  sent 

-postpaid 

Lisle  12  cents    Silk  18  cents 

George  Frost  Company 

568  Tremont  St.,  Boston 

Makers  of  the  famous 
Boston  Garter  for  Men 


around  to  my  place  and  do  a  little  of 
that."  Judge. 

"How  do  you  manage  to  sell  so  many 
fireless  cookers?"  "It's  due  to  my 
method  of  approach,"  said  the  smart 
salesman.  "I  begin  my  little  talk  by 
saying,  'Madam,  I  have  called  to  enable 
you  to  spend  every  afternoon  at  the 
movies.'  "         Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"What  are  you  doing  there?"  asked  a 
policeman  of  a  woman  who  had  stopped 
her  automobile  near  a  street  corner  and 
was  preparing  to  alight.  "Parking  my 
car,"  she  replied.  "I  thought  this  would 
be  a  good  place.  The  sign  there  reads, 
'Safety  Zone.'"  Life. 

"Have  you  still  got  a  chauffeur's  job, 
Dan?"  the  head  of  one  of  New  York's 
large  settlement-houses  asked  an  old  club 
member.  "No,  ma'am,"  he  replied, 
"I'm  in  business  in  Jersey."  "Well, 
business  is  rather  bad  just  now,  isn't  it?" 
asked  the  social  worker.  "Business  is 
bad,"  said  the  boy,  smiling,  "but  believe 
me,  it's  better  than  working." 

New  York  Evening  Post. 


Going  Slow 

The  two  men  were  adrift  in  an  open 
boat  and  it  looked  bad  for  them.  Finally 
one  of  them,  frightened,  began  to  pray. 

"O  Lord,"  he  prayed,  "I've  broken 
most  of  Thy  commandments.  I've  been 
a  hard  drinker,  but  if  my  life  is  spared 
now  I'll  promise  Thee  never  again  — " 

"Wait  a  minute,  Jack,"  said  his  friend. 
"Don't  go  too  far.     I  think  I  see  a  sail." 


Could  Use  a  Shovel 

A  superintendent  of  a  large  factory 
was  short  of  help.  One  morning,  as  a  last 
resort,  he  stopped  a  tramp  who  was 
passing  by. 

"Are  you  looking  for  a  job?"  he  asked 
the  tramp. 

"What  kind  of  a  job?"  the  tramp 
inquired. 

"Can  you  do  anything  with  a  shovel?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  tramp,  rubbing 
his  eyes.     "I  can  fry  ham  on  it." 
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Its  just  as  easy 
^"^Xto  prepare  them 


Perhaps  you  have  a  pet  way  of  stewing  prunes. 
But  if  you  haven't  [and  even  if  you  have]  try 
this  tested  method: 

First — soak  them  over  night,  if  possible — 
but  if  not,  for  several  hours  at  least.  Second — 
cook  them  slowly  until  tender  in  the  water  in 
which  they  were  soaked.  Third — use  plenty 
of  water  so  the  fruit  will  be  "loose.''  Fourth — 
be  sure  you  don't  cook  them  too  long  as  they 
will  become  too  soft. 

Flavor  with  an  inch  stick  of  cinnamon  or 
some  lemon  or  orange  juice.  Sugar  is  not  re 
quired,  as  slow  cooking  brings  out  the  rich 
fruit  sugar  in  Sunsweet  Prunes.  If  sugar  is 
added  put  it  in  after  the  prunes  are  cooked 
but  while  still  hot  so  the  sugar  will  dissolve. 

Send  for  Recipe  Packet — free! 

Thousands  of  women  the  nation  over  have 
found  new  table-delights  and  new  kitchen- 
economies  in  our  Sunsweet  Recipe  Packet. 
The  recipes — prepared  by  a  famous  domestic 
scientist — are  printed  on  gummed  slips  [5x3"] 
so  you  can  paste  them  in  your  cookbook  or  on 
recipe  filing  cards.  Send  for  it  today — it's  free! 

CALIFORNIA  PRUNE  AND  APRICOT  GROWERS  INC. 
Market  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  10,000  grower-members 


Coiled  prunes 
need  not  be 
"spoiled"  prunes 
— if  you  ma\e 
them  right.  This 
recipe  is  worth 
reading,  heed- 
ino-and  savino! 


" ■ ■■■mmm.niimimiimimimmiim.mm miimiimm 

SUNSWEET 

California's  nature'-flavored 

PRUNES 
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GOSSOM'S  CREAM   SOUPS 


In  Powdered  Form 

Split   pea,    Green   pea,   Lima,    Celery,    Black    bean,    Clam 
Chowder,  Onion  and  (Mushroom  25c). 

Quickly  and  Easily  Prepared 
Just  add  water  and  boil  15  minutes.     One  package  makes  3 
pints  of  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  soup.     Price  15c 
each,  91.75  per  dozen  at  leading  grocers',  or  sample  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  20c  in  stamps  or  coin. 

AUo  GOSSOM'S  "QUICK-MADE"  FUDGE 
will  give  you  a  delightful  surprise.     So  easy.     A  40c  pkg. 
makes  over  a  pound  of  the  most  exquisite  fudge. 
Manufactured  by 

B.  F.  Gossom,  692  Washington  St.,  Brookline,  46,  Mass. 


Eat  More  Bread 


Bread  is  the  most  important  food 
we  eat.  It  furnishes  abundant 
nourishment  in  readily  digestible 
form.  The  fact  that  it  never  be- 
comes tiresome  though  eaten  day 
after  day.  is  proof  of  its  natural 
food  qualities. 

Eat  plenty  of  bread  made  with 

FLEISCHMANN'S   YEAST 


Domestic  Science=^ 

Home-study  Courses 

Food,  health,  housekeeping,  clothing,  children. 

For  Homemakers  and  Mothers;  professional 
courses  for  Teachers,  Dietitians,  Institution 
Managers,  Demonstrators,  Nurses,  Tea  Room 
Managers,  Caterers,  "Cooking  for  Profit,"  etc. 
"The  Profession  of  Home-making."  100 
page  handbook,/ree.  Bulletins:  "Free-hand 
Cooking,"  "Food  Values,"  "Ten-Cent  Meals," 
"Family  Finance,"  "Art of  Spending" — 10c  ea. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics 
y^(Charted  in  1915)        503  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


SERVICE  TABLE  WAGON    • — 

Large  Broad  Wide  Table 
Top  —  Removable  Glass 
Service  Tray  — Double 
Drawer  —  Double 
Handles— Large  Deep 
Under  she  Ives  — "Scien- 
tifically Silent"  Rubber 
Tired    Swivel    Wheels. 

A    high    gr«d<     pieo    of   furni- 


TRITE  NOW 
FOR  A  Descriptive  Pamphlet 
AND  Dealer  s  name.  -    . 

COMBINATION  PRODUCTS  CO. 

504ICimNBM|.   Chicaet.111. 


One  Thing  He  Hadn't  Done- 
It  was  at  a  revival  meeting.     An  old 
darky  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Brudders  an'  sisters,"' said  he  earn- 
estly, "you  knows  an'  I  knows  that  I 
ain't  been  what  I  oughta  been.  Ise 
robbed  hen  roosts,  an'  stole  hogs,  an'  tol' 
lies,  an'  got  drunk,  an'  slashed  folks  wi' 
ma  razor,  an'  shot  craps  an'  cussed  an' 
swore,  but  I  thank  de  Lord  dere's  one 
thing  I  ain't  nebber  done  —  I  ain't 
nebber  lost  ma  religion." 


Water  Drinking  Habit 

"The  habit  of  drinking  water  in 
moderate  quantities  between  meals," 
says  Health,  "contributes  to  health,  and 
indicates  the  fact  that  those  who  go 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  imbibing  the 
waters  of  mineral  springs  might  profit  by 
staying  at  home  and  drinking  more  water 
and  less  whisky.  Water  is  the  universal 
solvent  of  nature,  and  the  chief  agent  in 
all  transformations  of  matter.  When 
taken  into  an  empty  stomach  it  soon 
begins  to  pass  out  through  the  tissue  by 
an  osmotic  process  into  the  circulation  to 
liquefy  effete  solids,  whose  excretion  from 
the  system  is  thus  facilitated.  Very  few 
people  think  of  the  necessity  of  washing 
the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the 
body,  and  he  who  would  be  perfectly 
healthy  should  be  as  careful  about  the 
cleanliness  of  his  stomach  as  that  of  his 
skin." 


An  Appreciation 

"Have  a  cooky,  Mrs.  Cotton.'* 
'Tis  a  recipe  I've  gotten 
From  the  Boston  Cookery  Book. 
Have  you  seen  it.''     Take  a  look! 
I  have  taken  it  for  years. 
You  need  never  harbor  fears 
If  you  follow  their  directions, 
They'll  more  than  fill  your  expectations! 
Some  cooks  can't  cook,  and  some  cooks  can! 
And  some  would  ^jurn  up  e'en  the  pan! 
But  if  of  sense  you  have  a  bit, 
A  dinner  that  will  be  so  fit, 
From  soup  to  nuts,  you  can  procure. 
It  will  delight  an  epicure!" 

Pollv  Brief. 
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MACAROONS  —  the  golden  brown  ones, 
made  particularly  delicious  with 
Dromedary  Cocoanut — •  deserve  a  frequent 
place  on  your  mfenu. 

Many  dishes  besides  macaroons,  where 
cocoanut  is  required,  can  be  more  easily  and 
quickly  made  by  using  Dromedary,  for  you 
take  no  time  or  bother  to  grate  a  fresh 
cocoanut.  When  you  open  a  package  of 
fresh-keeping  Dromedary,  it  is  ready  for 
instant  use.  And  more.  Dromedary  has  the 
flavor  that  rivals  the  fresh  nut.  Use  only 
as  much  as  you  need;  the  remainder  keeps 
fresh  in  the  *' Ever-Sealed"  box  till  the  last 
shred  is  used. 

Treat  your  family  to  some  of  the  many 
tempting  dishes  made  appetizing  by  Drome- 
dary Cocoanut.  Because  it  is  high  in  food 
value,  you  arealso  giving  them  fuel  and  energy. 

Cocoanut  Macaroons  is  one  of  the  many 

new  recipes  in  our  *' 1920  RECIPE  BOOK" 

for  cocoanut  cakes,  pies,  puddings,  cookies, 

candy,  and  tartlets.     Sent  FREE  on  request. 

The  HILLS    BROTHERS    Co. 

Dept.  G,  375  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Also  Importers  and  Packers  of 


j\[aiures 
Cyonfeclioi 


rom    jke 
arden  ofhden 


J.  HE  native 
pictured  here 
is  climbing  the 
cocoanut  tree 
to  gather  this 
favorite  and 
staple  food. 
Fresh-keep- 
ing Drome- 
dary Cocoa- 
nut  brings  to 
>'  o  u  r  own 
table  this  de- 
lightful taste 
of  the  tropics. 
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1^  PRODUCTS    " 

Sticky  Fly  Paper, Sticky  Fly RjBBOiv, 

TreeTanglefoot.  Roach '^-^ a  NT  Powder. 

TheO&W.Thum  Co.. Manufacturers. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mica.  Walkerviue.Canada. 


^*The  Art  of  Spending" 

Tells  how  to  get  more  for  your  money  —  how  to  live  better  and 
save  more!  How  to  record  monthly  household  expenses  without 
household  accounts.     32  pp.  illustrated.     lo  cents, 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,   503a  W.  69th  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Cook  the  Health 
Way — By  Steam! 

Put  the  Duncanette  over  your  gas  burner — 
one  flame.  Into  the  Duncanette  put  a  full  meal, 
roast,  vegetables,  dessert.  Steam  generated 
in  the  Duncanette  itself  —  does 
the  cooking.  And  the  wonder- 
fully delicate  flavors  you'll  get. 
Steam,  too,  is  the  only  cook- 
ing agent  which  preserves  the 
value  of  the  vitamines  intact. 
Without  vitamines  health  is  t 
impossible.  Food  flavors  will  '^,. 
not  mix,  even  though  onions 
are  cooked. 

^^^  Duncanette 

STEAM     COOKER 

Absolutely  simple.  No  screws,  valves  or  gauges  to 
bother.  Highly  economical  because  you  use  only  one 
burner.  Saves  the  housewife's  time.  The  Duncanette 
is  of  handsome  copper  and  aluminum.  Will  give  a  life- 
time of  service.  It  applies  to  cooking  those  principles 
most  strongly  endorsed  by  all  Domestic  Science  .\uthor- 
ities. 

FREE  BOOKLET— Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Duncan- 
ette. If  he  is  not  supplied  send  us  his  name  and  ask 
for  free  booklet,  *'Steam  Cooking."  Learn  about  cook- 
ing at  its  best.     Write  today! 

THE  DUNCAN   MFG.  COMPANY 

222  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


SALAD  SECRETS 


100  recipes.  Brief  but  complete.  I5c  by  mail.  100  Meat 
less  recipes  15c  50  Sandwich  recipes  15c.  All  three  30c. 
B.  R.  BRIGGS,  250  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn  N.Y. 


A  Dishwasher  for  $2.50! 

Keepi  handii  out  of  the  water,  no  wipinff  of  dishes,  saves  i  the 
time.  Consists  of  special  folding  dishdrainer,  special  wire 
basket,  2  special  long-handled  brushes.  Full  directions  for  use. 
Sent  prepaid  for  $2.50.    Full  refund  if  not  satisfactory. 

Am.  School  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 


FOOD  VALUES 

IN  fresh  foods  there  is  something  essen- 
tial to  health  and  growth  whose 
presence  cannot  be  depended  upon  when 
the  dietary  is  based  upon  caloric  values 
alone,  says  an  eminent  M.D.  The  essen- 
tial factor  is  the  vitamines,  yet  these 
form  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the 
actual  food.  They  are  soluble  in  water, 
are  destroyed  by  heat  and  even  by  long 
keeping,  and  occur  only  in  fresh  food. 

The  nutritive  value  of  margarine 
would  be  equal  to  that  of  butter,  except 
that  it  fails  in  the  essential  vitamines, 
having  only  one-sixteenth  of  the  amount 
found  in  fresh  butter.  White  bread  is 
much  less  wholesome  than  brown,  because 
the  vitamines  are  in  the  outer  husk  of  the 
grain,  and  most  of  it  is  wasted  in  the 
milling,  being  discarded  as  bran  and 
offal. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  irritability  of 
some  people  is  due  to  replacing  the  war 
bread  — •  which  contained  vitamines  — 
by  the  white  loaf,  which  the  baker  prefers, 
because  it  absorbs  more  moisture,  and  is, 
therefore,  heavier  and  goes  further. 


Bananas 

Bananas  have  long  since  found  their 
way  from  the  dessert  bowl  to  the  kitchen. 
They  are  a  valuable  consideration  among 
the  fruits,  for  they  come  in  the  "all-the- 
year-round"  category,  and  nothing  in  the 
market  equals  them  for  fine  taste  and 
nutritious  qualities. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  bananas,  but 
two  varieties  are  the  most  popular. 

To  obtain  the  maximum  enjoyment 
from  eating  bananas,  the  all-important 
point  is  to  see  that  the  bananas  are  fully 
ripe.  We  have  advanced  in  this  direction 
a  great  deal  since  the  early  days  of  this 
industry,  when  West  Indian  bananas  were 
almost  universally  consumed  in  an  unfit 
condition.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  the 
fact  that  once  the  leading  expert  on 
bananas  in  this  country  had  to  give 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  edibility  of 
certain  bananas  in  a  provincial  police 
court!     It    appeared    that    one    of    the 
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^here's  a  great  big  secret 
behind    the    flaVor'* 

There's  no  use  GUESSING  how  Baker  keeps 
the  wholesome,  refreshing  flavor  of  the  freshly 
picked  nut  right  inside  the  Baker  container. 
See  if  YOU  can  find  the  secret  in  the  can. 

In  the  can: — Baker's  Fresh  Grated  Coco- 
nut—canned in  its  own  milk. 

In  the  package: — Baker's  Premium  Grade 
Dry  Shred  Coconut— sugar-cured. 

By  the  way,  have  YOU  a  copy  of  the  free 
Baker  Recipe  Booklet?  If  not,  you'd  better 
write  for  it  NOW! 

THE  FRANKLIN   BAKER  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


BAKER'S  COGQNUT 
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^FTE  Mountain  Refrigerators 

y.^):  "The  Chest  with  the  Chill  in  it" 

'  -^  Built  on  scientific  principles  and 

tested  by  use 

''in  over  a  million  homes" 

Easy    to     clean  —  economical  — 
durable  and  efficient. 
Sold   in  every  city   and  important 
tozvn  in  the  United  States.  Send  for 
handsome  catalogues  and  booklets. 

Maine  Manufacturing  Co. 

Nashua,  N.  H.     Established  1874 

Look  for  the  name  WHITE  MOUNTAIN 


Cuts  your  ice  bill 


An^e]  FoodCake 


^    8  Inches  Square,  S  Inches  High 

You  can  be  the  best  cake  maker  in  your 
clnbortown.   You  can  make  the  same  Angel  Food 

Cake  and  many  other  kinds  that  I  make  and  sell  at  $3  a 

loaf-profit,  $2,  if  you 

Learn  the  Osborn  Cake  Making  System 

My  methods  are  different.  They  are  the  result  of  twenty  years 
experience  as  a  domestic  science  expert.  My  way  is  easy  to  learn. 
It  never  fails.  I  have  taoght  thousands.  Let  me  send  you  full 
particulars  FREE. 

IMrs.  Grace  Osborn  Dept.  C  5        Bay  City,  Mich. 


^^^§£^ 


Flreless 
Cooker 


Special  Low  Factory  Price 

direct  to  you.  Cooker  is  alumi- 
num lined  throughout.    Full 
set  of  famous  "VVear  Ever" 
aluminum  cooking  utensils 
comes  with  it.  Ask  for  free 
Home  Science  Book. 
WM.  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dept.   73 Detroit,  Mich. 


ROBERTS 

Lightning  Mixer 
Beats  Everything 

Beats  eggs,  whips  cream,  churns  butter,  mixes 
gravies,  desserts  and  dressings,  and  does  the 
work  in  a  few  seconds.  Blends  and  mixes 
malted  milk,  powdered  milk,  baby  foods  and 
all  drinks. 

Simple  and  Strong.     Saves  work— easy 
to  clean.    Most  necessary  household 
article.     Used  by  200,000  housewives 
and  endorsed    by    leading  household 
magazines. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  this,  we  will  send 
prepaid   quart  size  $1.25,   pint  size  90c.     Far 
West  and  South,  quart  $1-40,  pint  $1.00. 
Recipe  book  free  with  mixer. 

NATIONAL  CO.       mmmi  39,  boston,  mass. 


Two  New  Household  Helpers 

On  10  days'  free  trial!  They  save  you  at  least  an  hour  a  day, 
worth  at  only  30  cents  an  hour,  $2.10  a  week.  Cost  only  the 
10  cents  a  week  for  a  year.  Send  postcard  for  details  of  these 
"helpers,"  our  two  new  home-study  courses,  '*  Household 
Engineering^'  and  ''^Lessons  in  Cooking,"  now  in  book  form,  OR 
SEND  $5.00  in  full  payment.  Regular  price  $6.28. 
AM.  SCHOOL  OF    HOME  ECONOMICS,    503  W.  69th  ST.,  CHICAGO 


itinerant  vendors  exposed  for  sale  on  his 
humble  barrel  some  bananas  which  were 
discolored,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  the 
local  custodians  of  the  public  health  con- 
sidered that  they  were  unfit  for  food. 
Today  we  recognize  that  to  be  fully  ripe, 
all  traces  of  green  must  have  disappeared 
from  the  West  Indian  banana,  and  the 
fruit  yield  to  but  slight  pressure  between 
finger  and  thumb. 


Waste  Paper  of  Value 

It  takes  eight  good-sized  trees  to  make 
a  ton  of  wood  pulp.  Each  year  we  send 
150,000  tons  of  waste  paper  to  the  dump, 
an  amount  equalling  1,200,000  trees  of 
mature  growth. 

It  is  said  that  the  United  States  pub- 
lishes about  one-half  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  world.  Together,  the  United  States 
and  Canada  had,  in  1919,  a  circulation  of 
34,363,000  for  dailies  and  17,233,000  for 
Sunday  newspapers.  These  figures  show 
what  an  enormous  amount  of  news-print 
paper  the  daily  press  needs.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  other  branches  of  the 
publishing  business. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  United  States 
produced  all  the  wood  pulp  needed  to 
make  into  paper,  but  now  we  import  pulp, 
as  well  as  printing-paper  from  Canada. 
The  Waste  Reclamation  Service  says  care 
should  be  taken  to  save  all  old  news- 
papers, as  they  may  be  made  over  into 
paper  boxes,  paper  containers,  and  wrap- 
ping-paper. In  this  way  millions  of  feet 
of  lumber  are  now  saved  every  year  for 
making  news-print  paper.  Old  news- 
papers cannot  be  satisfactorily  "repulped" 
to  make  news-print  paper,  because  the 
product  is  not  strong  enough  to  run 
through  the  paper-macl^ines. 


A  young  Congregational  minister  was 
about  to  preach  where  the  order  of  service 
called  for  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  concert.  *'Is  it  really  neces- 
sary to  do  that.?"  he  queried  impatiently 
of  a  deacon.  "No,"  answered  the  deacon, 
"not  if  you  have  something  better!" 
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We  Couldn't  Improve 

Stickney  &  Poor's 

Prepared  Mustard 

So  We  Improved  the  Jar 


You'll  like  the  attractive  appearance  of  this  neat,  white 
glass  jar  on  your  table  —  and  its  convenience,  as  well. 
A  tight,  screw-top  cover  keeps  contents  perfectly,  until 
the  last  bit  is  used. 

If  you've  never  used  S.  &  P.  Prepared  Mustard  —  ask 
your  grocer  for  it  in  this  new  container.  You'll  find  it 
adds  zestful  relish  to  cold  meats,  salads,  sandwiches  and 
other  good  things  on  your  table.  The  flavor  is  different 
—  and  better,  most  users  say.  That's  because  there's 
more  than  a  century  of  "know  how"  behind  its  preparation. 
Your    co-operating    servant, 

"MUSTARDPOT." 
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Vegeione 

r/tA^e  MAf>x  aec.  u.s.^at.  o^r. 

VEGETABLE  PROTEIN  —  THE  MUSCLE 
BUILDING,  STRENGTH  GIVING  FOOD 
ELEMENT 

FLAVOR  — LIKE  SWEETMEAT  JUICE 
COOKED  BROWN 

EFFECT  —  APPETIZING 

COST  —  ONLY  2  CENTS  A  PORTION 

IraparU  that  satisfying  richness  and  flavor  to  soups,  gravy,  sauces 

and  stews  that  bring  praise  to  your  cooking. 

Makes^  a  rich,  appetizing  consomm^   soup   by   merely    dissolving 

IB  bmling  water  and  at  a  cost  of  only  2  cents  a  plate. 

Not  an  expense,  but  an  economy  and  needed  in  every  kitchen. 

Rcfular  retail   price,   4-ounce   tin,   50  cents. 

Three  4-ounce  tins  sent  postpaid  for  $\.     Order  direct  and   save 

dealer's  profit. 

Money  refunded  if  not  found  satisfactory  after  a  fair  trial. 

BISHOP-GIFFORD  CO.  Inc.     Baldwin,  L  L,  N.  Y. 

"Free-Hand  Cooking" 

Cook  without  recipes!  A  key  to  cookbooks  correct  proportions, 
time,  temperature;  thickening,  leavening,  shortening,  105  fun- 
damental recipes.     40  p.  book.      10  cents  coin  or  stamps. 

Km.  School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 


1^ 


Tnde  Tiaat.  Seglttered. 

Gluten  Flour 

409b  GLUTEN 


^ 


Guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respects  to 

etandard  requirements  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of 

Agriculture. 

It&nufactnred  by 

FARWELL  &  RHINES 

Watertown«  N.  Y. 


[^ 


m 


Cream  Whipping  Made 
Easy   and    Inexpensive 

riREMO-yESCQ 

Whips  Thin  Cream 

or  Half  Heavy  Cream  and  Milk 

or  Top  of  the  Milk  Bottle 

It  whips  up  as  easily  as  heavy  cream 

and  retains  its  stiffness. 

Every     caterer      and     housekeeper 

wants  CREMO-VESCO. 

Send  for  a  bottle  to-day. 


Housekeeper's  size,  Hoz.,  .30  prepaid 
Caterer's  size,  16oz.,         $1.00 
(With  full  directions.) 


Cremo-Vesco  Company 

631  EAST  23rd  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Chicken    Loaf,    to    Be    Baked    or 
Steamed 

Mix  two  cups  of  cooked,  chopped 
chicken  or  fowl,  both  dark  and  light  meat, 
with  four  cups  of  bread  crumbs,  moistened 
with  hot  milk,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  one- 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  white  pepper,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  onion  juice,  and,  if  de- 
sired, one  cup  of  cold  cooked  peas, 
asparagus,  or  other  delicate  vegetable. 
Bind  the  whole  with  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  pack  in  a  buttered  mold. 
Cover  with  greased  paper,  and  steam  for 
one  hour  or  until  firm  in  center,  or  bake 
in  a  slow  oven.  If  baked,  remove 
paper  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour, 
to  brown  the  top. 

Garnish  with  sliced  tomatoes  and 
riced  potatoes,  or  new  potato  balls. 


Cooking  for  Profit 

By  Alice  Bradley 

Principal,  Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery 
Cooking  Editor,  Woman's  Home  Companion 

IF  YOU  wish  to  earn  money  at  hom.e 
through  home  cooked  food  and 
catering  —  if  you  would  like  to  own 
and  conduct  a  food  shop,  tea  room,  cafe- 
teria or  lunch  room  —  if  you  wish  to 
manage  a  profitable  boarding  house  or 
small  hotel,  you  will  be  interested  in 
my  new  correspondence   course. 

It  explains  just  how  to  prepare  food, 
"good  enough  to  sell";  just  what  to 
cook,  with  many  choice  recipes;  how  to 
establish  a  reputation  and  a  constant 
profitable  market;  how  to  cater  for  all 
occasions,  and  tells  in  detail  how  to  es- 
tablish and  conduct  successful  tea  rooms, 
etc.  —  how  to  mange  all  food  service. 

The  correspondence  instruction  is 
under  my  personal  direction  and  the  fee 
for  the  course  is  very  moderate  and  may 
be  paid  on  easy  terms.  This  month,  two 
"Household  Helpers'*  are  included  free, 
to  show  how  to  gain  the  time  for  money- 
making  work.  For  full  details  and  synop- 
sis write  to  American  School  of  Home 
Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago. 

—Adv. 
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adds  zestful  relish  to  every  meal, 
with  its  real  flavor  from  the  maple 
grove.  Try  it  on  pancakes,  hot 
biscuits,  cereals,  grapefruit — use 
it  for  sweetening  and  flavoring 
cakes  and  puddings.  The  more 
you  eat  of  it — the  more  you  want 
of  it.  It's  as  necessary  on  the 
table  as  the  sugar  and  the  cream. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  Uncle 
John's  Syrup  today.  Four 
convenient  sizes. 

Write  for  Uncle  John's  Recipes. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAPLE  SYRUP  CO. 

Winter  Hill  Boston,  Mass. 


y 


The  Secret  of  Good  Cooking 

Colburns  ® 

Spices -Mustard-Condiments 

THE  A.  COLBURN   CO.,  Philadelphia 

Established  185  7 


LOVERS 


Send  for  free  bird  book,  "Cana- 
ries for  Pleasnre  and  Profit." 
Gives  valuable  information 
about  breeding,  training,  rearing, 
feeding,  care  and  full  descrip- 
tion ot  canaries.  Written  by  an 
expert.  Sent  free  together  with 
samples  of  West's  Quality  Bird  Foods  on  receipt 
of  5  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

MAGNESIA  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
Department  7  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WeM'a  Quality  Bird  Foods 


**  Where  My  Money  Goes" 

Weekly  Allowance  Book —  simple  little  book  32  pages,  small 
enough  for  your  pocketbook,  easily  kept;  gives  classified  record 
of  all  personal  or  household  expenses.     lo  cents. 

AM.   SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,   503a  W.  69th   ST  ,  CHICAGO 


"Household  Helpers" 

IF  YOU  could  engage  an  expert  cook  and  an 
expert  housekeeper  for  only  10  cents  a  week, 
with  no  board  or  room,  you  would  do  it, 
wouldn't  you?  Of  course  you  would!  Well, 
that  is  all  our  *'TWO  HOUSEHOLD  HELP- 
ERS" will  cost  you  the  first  year  —  nothing 
thereafter,  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  much  an  hour 
a  day,  7  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year  is  worth 
to  you?  Many  workmen  get  $1  an  hour  — 
surely  your  time  is  worth  30  cents  an  hour. 
We  guarantee  these  "Helpers"  to  save  you 
at  least  an  hour  a  day,  worth  say  $2.10  a  week. 
Will  you  invest  the  10  cents  a  week  to  gain  $1 
weekly? 

And  the  value  our  "Helpers"  give  you  in 
courage  and  inspiration,  in  peace  of  mind,  in 
the  satisfaction  of  progress,  in  health,  happiness 
and  the  joy  of  living,  —  is  above  price.  -In  mere 
dollars  and  cents,  they  will  save  their  cost 
twelve  times  a  year  or  more. 

These  helpers,  "Lessons  in  Cooking"  and 
''  Household  Engineering,"  were  both  prepared 
as  home-study  courses,  and  as  such  have  been 
tried  out  and  approved  by  thousands  of  our 
members.  Thus  they  have  the  very  highest 
recommendation.  Nevertheless  we  are  willing 
to  send  them  in  book  form,  on  a  week's  free 
trial  in  your  own  home.      Send  the  coupon. 


Household  Engineering 

Scientific  Management 

in  the  Honje 

by  Mrs.  Christine  Frede- 
rick. 544  pp.,  134  lUus., 
}  Leather  Stvle.  Gold 
Stamped.  CONTENTS: 
The  Labor-Saving  Kitchen; 
Plans  and  Methods;  Help- 
ful Household  Tools; 
Methods  of  Cleaning;  Food 
and  Food  Planning;  Prac- 
tical Laundry  Work;  Fam- 
ily Finance;  Efficient  Pur- 
chasing; The  Servantless 
Household;  Planning  the 
Efficient  Home;  Health 
and    Personal   Efficiency. 


Lessons    in    Cooking 

Through  Preparation 

of  Meals 

by  Robinson  &  Hammel. 
500  pp.  Illus.,  \  Leather 
Stvle.  Gold    Stamped. 

CONTENTS:  Menus  with 
recipes    for    12    weeks    and 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOB  PBE- 
PABINO    E.\CH    UEAL.     MeUUS 

and  Directions  for  Formal 
and  Informal  Dinners, 
Luncheons,  Suppers,  etc. 
12  Special  Articles:  Serving. 
Dish  Washing,  Candy  Mak- 
ing, etc.  Also  Balanced 
Diet.  Food  Value,  Ways  of 
Reducing  Costs,  etc. 


Membership  Free,  With  the  books  to  in- 
clude: 'a.  All  personal  questions  answered,  b. 
All  Domestic  Science  books  loaned,  c.  Use  of 
Purchasing  Department,  d.  Bulletins  and  Econ- 
omy Letters,  e.  Credit  on  our  full  Professional 
or  Home-Makers'  Correspondence  Courses. 

In  these  difficult  days  you  really  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  "Helpers."  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  and  family  to  give  them  a  fair 
trial.  You  cannot  realize  what  great  help  they 
will  give  you  till  you  try  them  —  and  the  trial 
costs  you  nothing!     Send  the  coupon. 

American  School  of  Home  EconMnics,  Chicago,  III. 


FREE  TRIAL  FOR  ONE  WEEK 

A.  S.  H.  E.  —  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

Send  your  two  "HOUSEHOLD  HELPERS."  prepaid, 
on  a  week's  trial,  in  the  de  luxe  binding.  If  satisfactory,  I 
will  send  you  $5  in  full  payment  (OR)  50  cents  and  SI  per 
month  for  five  months.  Membership  to  be  included  free 
if  I  am  in  time.  Otherwise  I  will  return  one  or  both  books 
in  seven  days.      (Regular  mail  price  $3.14  each.) 

Name  and 

Address 

Reference 
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5  COFFEE 


rOSTON-CM.O 


11.  is  always  the  same  and  always  the 
best  that  money  can  buy. 

The  double  -  sealed  double  package 
keeps  all  goodness  in,  all  badness  out, 


1  *^»^»j  1 1  ^-^  1 1  ►'^  \*^  I  *  1 1  ■III 


feet  condition. 

For  thirty  years  the  leading  high-grade 
coffee  of  the  United  States. 

White  House  Tea  has  the  charm  of  th< 


want  it  often.  Try  it   Leading  grocers. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

Principal  Coffee  Roasters  BOSTON  -  CHICAGO 


aSXJ^EEK 


Whips  cream  in  hurry 

\VhIp8  cream  stiffly  in  30  seconds.    W  hips  | 

top  cream  of  milk  bottle  or  evaporated  i 

milk.    Beats  eegrs  In   one  minute.    Mixes  | 
wonderful   Mayonnaise  in  four  minutes. 

Dui\lap 

mWkip 


Quick  results  for  every 
mixing,  beating  need, 
without  spatter.  Due 
to  patented  flexible  blade 
of  perforated  steel.  Vi- 
brates as  it  whirls.  Cuts  the 
cream  instead  of  beating. 

Note  these  special  features 

A— The  flexible  perforated  blade. 

B— Non-slip  dimple  in  bowl  at 
bottom. 

C— Handle  at  handy  anfrle.     n_^^ 

D— High  speed,  easy-action  "    '- 
gear. 
Standard  Model,   earthenware 
bowl,  $1.25— (Western  States 
%  1 .50) .  De  Luxe  Model,  ebony 
handle,  casserole  bowl,  in  gift 
package.  Ideal   for  "shower," 
wedding,  birthday  gift.    Price 
$2.50(WesternState8  $2.7.5). 
Mailed  prompt- 
ly on  receipt  of 
Erice,   if  dealer 
asn't  it;  men- 
tion  his  name. 
Descriptive  cir- 
cular on  request 

CASEY  HUDSON 
COMPANY 

363  E-  Ghio  St.,  Chietfi 


a» 


CHICKEN  DINNER  IN  30  MINUTES 


Delicitnis  food  l)erau?<?  n>ally  cooked  and  l>e- 
cause  all  juices  and  flavors  are  retaiueii  by  the 
SKCHHIST  lMvKS8l  KKCOOKKK.  Pie.ssure 
forces  259 decrees  of  heat  to  very  centerof  meat 
and  vegetables,  cooking  every  particle  tender 
anddi^-'pstible  in  1-^  usual  time.  Navy  l>eansin 
30  minutes.  ri<nernnienl  and  domestic  scien- 
tists n^coniniend  pressure  ro«ikin«  and  can- 
ning. Made  of  rolled  plate  aluminum.  >>  rite 
for  f ree  bi^iklet  with  recipes. 

m  AlBQIT  StClWiST  ifC  CO..  DOtVO.  tOlO. 
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Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  satisfactory  way 

to  enlarge  the  subscription  list  of  American  Cookery  is  through  its  present  subscri- 
bers, who  personally  can  vouch  for  the  value  of  the  publication.  To  make  it  an 
object  for  subscribers  to  secure  new  subscribers,  we  offer  the  following  premiums: 

J^QJUUIfJIQJ^jB  ,  Premiums  are  not  given  with  a  subscription  or  for  a  renewal,  but  only 
— '  to  present  subscribers,  for  securing  and  sending  to  us  new  yeariy  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.50  each.  The  number  of  new  subscriptions  requited  to  secure  each  premium  is  clearly 
stated  below  the  description  of  each  premium. 

Transportation  is  or  is  not  paid  as  stated. 


INDIVIDUAL    INITIAL   JELLY    MOULDS 

Serve  Eggs,  Fish  and  Meats  in  Aspic; 
Coffee  and  Fruit  Jelly;  Pudding  and  other 
desserts  with  your  initial  letter  raised  on 
the  top.  Latest  and  daintiest  novelty  for 
the  up-to-date  hostess.  To  remove  jelly 
take  a  needle  and  run  it  around  inside  of 
mould,  then  immerse  in  warm  water;  jelly 
will  then  come  out  in  perfect  condition. 
Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  these. 
You  cannot  purchase  them  at  tlie  stores. 


This  shows  the  jelly  turned  from  the  mould 
Set  of  six  (6),  any    initial,  sent    postpaid    for   (1)   new  subscription 


This  shows   mould 
(upside    down) 


Cash  Price  75  cents. 


••PATTY  IRONS" 


As  illustrated,  are  used  to  make  dainty,  flaky 
pat6s  or  timbales;  delicate  pastry  cups  for  serv- 
ing hot  or  frozen  dainties,  creamed  vegetables, 
salads,  shell  fish,  ices,  etc.  Each  set  comes 
securely  packed  in  an  attractive  box  with  recipes 
and  full  directions  for  use.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
two  (2)  new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.50. 


SILVER'S 

SURE  CUT 

FRENCH  FRIED 
POTATO  CUTTER 

One  of  the  most 
modern  and  efficient 
kitchen  helps  ever  in- 
vented. A  big  labor 
and  time  saver. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for 
one  (1)  new  subscrip- 
tion. Cash  price  75 
cents. 


FRENCH  ROLL  BREAD  PAN 


Best  quality  blued  steel.     6  inches    wide  by  1: 
One  pan  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)    nev 
Cash  price,  75  cents 


long.     ___ 
subscription 


SEAMLESS  VIENNA  BREAD  PAN 


Two  of  these  pans  sent,  postpaid  for  one  (1) 
new  subscription.     Cash  price,  75  cents  for  two 


pans. 


HEAVY  TIN  BORDER  MOULD 

Imported,  Round,  6  inch 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price,  75  cents. 
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PREMIUMS 


The  Empire  Grape  Fruit  and  Orange  Knife 


Is  made  from  the  finest  cutlery  steel,  finely  tempered, 
curved  just  to  the  right  angle  and  ground  to  a  very  keen 
edge,  will  remove  the  center,  cut  cleanly  and  quickly 
around  the  edge  and  divide  the  fruit  into  segments  ready 
for  eating.  The  feature  of  the  blade  is  the  round  end, 
which  prevents  cutting  through  the  outer  skin.  A  grape 
fruit  knife  is  a  necessity,  as  grape  fruit  are  growing  so 
rapidly  in  popularity  as  a  breakfast  fruit.  Sent,  post- 
paid, for  one  (1)  new  subscription.  Cash  Price  50  cents. 


Empire  Kitchen  Knives 


Highly  polished  rubberoid  finished 
handles. 

These  knives  have  blades  forged  from 
the  finest  cutlery  steel,  highly  tempered 
and  ground  to  a  very  keen  edge.  These 
Knives  will  cut.  Two  knives,  as  shown 
above,  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription.     Cash  Price  75  cents. 


AMERICAN 
CRUSTY  ROLL  PAN 

Best  quality,  blued  steel.  9^  inches 
by  103^  inches.  Makes  6  delicious 
crusty  rolls.  Recipes  sent  with  each 
pan. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2)  new  sub- 
scriptions.    Cash  Price,  $1.50. 


FRENCH 
BUTTER  CURLER 

Unique  and  Convenient 

The  easiest  way  to  serve  butter.  Full 
directions  with  each  curler. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price,  75  cents. 


LADY  FINGER  PAN 

Six  moulds  on  a  base.  Each  mould  4^ 
inches  by  Ij^  inches.  Extra  heavy  tin. 
Nicely  made.  Sent  postpaid,  for  two  (2) 
new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.50. 


ROTARY 

MINCING 

KNIFE 


Nickel  plated.  Ten  revolving  cutters.  Effect- 
ually chops  parsley,  mint,  onions,  vegetables, 
etc.,  and  the  shield  frees  the  knives  from  the 
materials  being  cut. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  iubscription. 
Cash  Price  73  cents. 
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PASTRY  BAG  AND  FOUR  TUBES 

(Bag  not  shown  in  cut) 

A  complete  outfit.  Practical  in  every  way.  Made 
especially  for  Bakers  and  Caterers.  Eminently  suit- 
able for  home  use. 

The  set  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price,  75  cents. 


THE  A.  M.  C. 
ORNAMENTER 

Rubber  pastry  bag  and 
twelve  brass  tubes,  assorted 
designs,  for  cake  decorat 
ing.  This  set  is  for  fine 
work,  while  the  set  des 
scribed  above  is  for  more 
general  use.  Packed  in  a 
wooden  box,  prepaid,  for 
two  (2)  new  subscriptions. 
Cash  price,  $1.50 


••RAPIDE'* 
TEA  INFUSER 

Economic,  clean  and  con 
venient.  Sent,  prepaid,  for 
one  (1)  subscription.  Cash 
price,  75  cents. 


CAKE  ORNAMENTING  SYRINGE 

For  the  finest  cake  decorating.  Twelve  German 
silver  tubes,  fancy  designs.  Sent,  prepaid,  for  four  (4) 
new  subscriptions,     Cash  price,  $3.00. 


HOME  CANDY  MAKING 
OUTFIT 

Thermometer,  dipping  wire,  moulds,  and 
most  of  all,  a  book  written  by  a  professional 
and  practical  candy  maker  for  home  use.  Sent, 
prepaid,  for  five(5)  new  subscriptions.  Cash 
price,  $3.75. 


The  only  reliable  and  sure  way  to  make  Candy, 
Boiled  Frosting,  etc.,  is  to  use  a 

THERMOM  ETER 

Here  isjust  the  one  you  need.  Made 
especially  for  the  purpose  by  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  manufacturers  in  the 
country.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2) 
new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.50 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS 

Assorted  shapes.  Ordinarily 
sell  for  15  cents  each.  Six 
cutters  —  all  diflferent  —  pre- 
paid, for  one  (1)  new  subscrip- 
tion.    Cash  price,  75  cents. 
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A  Perfect  Knife 
for  Grapefruit 


tNo.   10.     U.  S.  Patent  48236 


The  blade  of  this  knife  is  made  from  highly  tempered,  high  quality,  cutlery  steel,  curved  so  as  to 
remove  center  and  to  cut  cleanly  and  quickly  around  the  edge,  dividing  the  fruit  in  segments  ready 
for  eating.  An  added  feature  is  the  round  end  which  prevents  cutting  the  outer  skin.  The 
popularity  of  grapefruit  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  this  knife  for  time  saving  and  handiness  is  a 
necessity.  For  sale  at  the  best  dealers.  If  not  found  with  your  hardware  dealer  we  would  be 
glad  to  send  by  mail,  providing  dealer's  name  is  sent,  with  50  cents,  which  covers  cost  of 
postage. 

THE  EMPIRE  KNIFE  CO.  Sole  Manufacturers  WINSTED,  CONN. 

Established  1856  Trade  Mark  "EMPIRE"  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


Principles  of  Chemistry  Applied  to  the  Household 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT  BOOK 

By  HANNAH  TERESA  ROWLEY,  A.B.,    The  Winsor  School,  Boston,  Mass.. 

and  HELEN  W.  FARRELL,  A.  B.,  Bradford  Academy,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Cloth,  296  pages,  98  Illustrations,  55  Experiments,  $1.50  net,  postpaid  $1.65 

This  book  contains  a  simple  introduction  to  the  principles  that  underlie  the  study  of  chemistry  and  an  application  of  these 
prindples  to  an  elementary  study  of  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  cleaning. 

The  authors  are  teachers  of  experience.  Its  preparation  has  extended  through  two  years,  and  the  work  has  been  tested 
in  class  room  and  laboratory  and  has  been  found  most  successful  in  awakening  interest,  without  sacrificing  the  scientific  founda- 
tion that  prevents  such  interestfrom  being  a  mere  momentary  stimulation. 

The  first  twelve  chapters  will  be  found  an  excellent  introduction  in  any  college  preparatory  course,  while  the  entire  book 
13  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  boys  and  girls  for  courses  in  general  chemistry.  The  book  is  a  complete  text  and  laboratory 
manual  in  one,  and  the  sequence  of  thought  made  possible  by  this  feature  is  a  decided  advantage. 


A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work 


By 


MARY  D.CHAMBERS,  B.S.,  A.M. 

Cloth,  104  pages,  illustrated,  $1.00  net,  postpaid  $1.15 

This  book  treats  in  a  very  simple  and  practical  manner  all  of  the  details  of  home  laundry  work.  The  description  of  every 
process  is  so  clear  that  the  pupil  can  readily  follow  it.  The  diagrams  of  folding  clothes  after  ironing  are  very  clear,  detailed 
and  numerous.     The  scientific  side  has  not  been  neglected.     The  reason  for  every  process  is  given. 

By  MARY  D.  CHAMBERS, 
B.S.,  A.M. 


Principles  of  Food  Preparation 

Cloth,  272  pages,  37  illustrations,  $1.25  net,  postpaid  $1.35 
Designed  for  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges.    Planned  on  the  inductive  system     Valuable  appendices.     A 
series  of  charts  of  the  composition  of  foods  as  purchased  and  the  100  calorie  portion  of  the  same  foods  cooked.     Time  tables 
for  cooking.     Detailed  list  of  the  principles  of  food  preparation.     Style  clear  and  simple,  adapted  to  students. 

f  •1^1  .  r^  \    •  By  MARY  CHANDLER  JONES 

Lessons  m  hlementary  Cooking  ^^^^''^"^,f£e^^^^^ 

Cloth,  272  pages,  illustrated,  $1.25  net,  postpaid  $1.35 

This  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  also  for  use  as  a  text  book  in  such  schools 
when  a  text  book  on  cooking  is  desired.  The  book  is  divided  into  thirty-seven  chapters  or  lessons,  and  contains  a  full  and 
complete  course  in  cooking,  besides  outlining  supplementary  work. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars 


THE  BOSTON   COOKING -SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


Practical  Binders  for  American  Cookery 

We  have  had  made  a  number  of  binders  in  green,  red  and  ecru  buckram, 
appropriately  lettered.  They  are  neat,  attractive  and  practical.  Each  hold* 
conveniently  from  one  to  ten  copies  (a  full  year)  of  the  magazine. 

As  there  is  published  in  the  last  number  (May)  of  each  volume  a  com- 
plete index,  by  preserving  the  magazines  in  a  binder  one  will  have  at  the 
end  of  the  year 'a  complete  book  on  cooking  and  household  science  alwayi 
handy  for  reference. 

Sent  postpaid  lOr  one  (1)  new  subscription  to  American  Cookery.    Cask  Price  75c 

The  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine  Co.  mA?' 
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white  paint  white 


'Hasn't 
Scratched 
Tef 


Down  underneath  the  smudgy  coat  of  obstinate  finger- 
marks and  clinging  dust,  the  white  paint — as  white  as  ever 
— awaits  the  magic  touch  of  Bon  Ami  to  reveal  it  again. 

A  gentle  rub,  with  a  wet  cloth  carrying  a  dab  of  the 
soft  crumbly  Bon  Ami,  loosens  the  grime  without 
scouring  away  the  paint. 

I'll  Bon  Ami  the  bathtubs  next! 

Cake  or  Ponxidei — ivhiche'ver  you  prefer. 


Buy  advertised  Goods  —  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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E  Americans  have  a  way  with  desserts 
that  is  all  our  own.  It  is  an  Anglo-Saxon 
trait  to  eat  a  heavy  pie  or  pudding  that 
is  a  meal  in  itself  after  a  hearty  dinner; 
and  we  alone  of  all  people  discourage  the  flow  of  gas- 
tric juices  by  generous  servings  of  frozen  ices  and 
creams  as  a  last  course.  The  ideal  dessert  is  one 
that  is  light,  not  too  sweet, delicate  and  not  an  added 
burden  to  digestion;  a  dainty,  for  a  gracious  "fare- 
well," not  a  substantial  course. 


Dishes  that  have  gelatine  as  a  basis  have  just 
these  characteristics.  They  melt  in  the  mouth,  they 
are  chilled  without  being  frozen,  solid  without  being 
hard,  and  they  furnish  nutrition  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tein and  sugars,  supplemented  by  the  whipped  cream 
or  fruit  that  is  added  to  them.  Plain  or  with  cream, 
they  make  an  ideal  dessert  for  children,  giving  a 
sweet  taste  without  an  undue  amount  of  sugar. 
ANNE  LEWIS  PIERCE 
Director,  Ncu-  y'ork  Tribune  Institute 


Americas  Most  Famous  Dessert.' 


A  beautiful  kllO  Book  which 
describes  the  many  uses  of  Jell-O 
in  desserts  and  salads  uill  be 
mailed  free  on  lequcst. 


JELL; 


:0 


The  Amerutin  offias  vf  The 
Qtneset  Pure  Fixni  Comfhiny  are 
at  LcRo\,  N.  Y  ,  the  QinuJmn 
iiTf  at  RriJgL/itin',  Onr. 


S  TUDOR  PRESS,  BOSTON 


Baker's 

Breakfast 

Cocoa 

Has  a  most  delicious  flavor. 

Is  pure  and  healthful. 
The   ideal   food   beverage. 


Genuine  has 
this  trade  mark 
on  every  pack- 
age. 

Booklet  of 

Choice  Recipes 

Sent  free. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO,,  LTD. 


£stab::snecl  1780 


DORCHESTER,   MASS. 


"Choisa" 

Orange  Pekoe 

Ceylon  Tea 
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A  Select  High-Grade  Tea 
at  a  Moderate  Price 


Pure 


Rich 


Fragrant 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

BOSTON  BROOKLINE 


vose 


PIANOS 


Established 


$^  BLUE 


AND 


AMMONIA 

The  Ammonia  loosens  the  dirt, 
making  washing  easy.  The  Blue 
gives  the  only  perfect  finish. 


The  People's 

Choice  for  Over 

Sixty  Years 


1858 


1920 


SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE   CO. 
88  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  Make  That 

Dainty  Dish 

More  attractive^ 

More  delicious 

Top  it  with 

Snowflake 

Marshmallow 

Creme 

A  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  pre: 
a  ration  which  can  be  used  in  a    hundr 
different    wavs.     Gold    Medal    winner 
1915. 

Send  me  the  name  of  your  grocer  and_ 
1  will  send  a  free  sample  and  Recipe  Book. 


EMMA  E.  CURTIS 
MELROSE  -  -  MASS. 


have  been  established  more  than  50  YEARS.      Ry  our  syst.- 
AI^II'N    pavment^   everv   family   in    moder.ite   circumstances   can   ow. 
riMV/O    Vose  piano      We  take  old  instruments  in  exchan^'e  and  dell 
new  p.anoin  your  home  free  of  expense.     Write  for  catalog  D  uikI  explanaUC 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  160  BoyUton  St..  Boston,  Ma»| 


th 


j^RNAMENTAL  FROSTING 

ft.MER 
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N 
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ICDRING-SCHOOLMAGAZINE 
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Inherit  Mother  s  Baking  Experience,  Too? 

Mother  knows  that  RUMFORD  never  fails  to  leaven 
just  right — so  evenly  and  perfectly  that  the  texture  is 
alwavs  of  uniform  fineness  and  lightness.  She  knows  that 

RUMFORD 

The  Wholesome 

BAKING  POWDER 


requires  only  a  small  degree  of  care  to  bake 
foods  always  temptingly  appetizing,  delightfully 
palatable  and  wholesome. 

Because  of  the  health-building  phosphates 
it  contains,  RUMFORD  possesses  superior 
nutritive  value. 


For    EFFICIENCY    and 
RUMFORD— TODAY. 


ECONOMY,    use 


Full  Weight— IQ  oz. 

RUMFORD  COMPANY 

Dept.  19 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Many  helpful  sugges- 
tions are  contained  in 
Janet  McKenzie  Hill's 
famous  book  "The 
Rumf  ord  Way  of  Cook- 
ery and  Household 
Economy"  —  sent  free. 


^v      ''^ 
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"CREAM  OF  WHEAT  PREFERRED" 

Painted  by  Edw.   V.  Brewer  for  Cream  of  Wheat  Co  Copyright  WU  by  Cream  of  Wheal  Co 
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MORTON'S 
SALT 


An  important  point  to 
remember — 


(0. 


Morton  s  Salt  pours  no  matter  how 
moist  the  weather ;  you  know  that. 
But  do  you  know  why  it  pours? 
Here's  a  Httle  light  on  the  subject: 

Morton  s  pours  because  it's  pure  salt 
crystalized  in  cubes  instead  of  flakes; 
cubes  slide  off  each  other;  they 
make  pouring  easy. 

Morton  s  quality  permits  more  flavor 
with  less  salt.  The  pouring  feature 
allows  every  grain  to  be  used  — 
again  economy,  plus  convenience. 

These  advantages  have  made 
Morton's  the  choice  for  both  kitchen 
and  dining  room. 

"The  Salt  of  the  Earth" 

MORTON  SALT   COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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There  are  5  salient 

points  in  the  makeup 
of  a  good  cook  book: 


1  ORTr^TKTAT   TTV not  a  compilation  of  odds  and 

1.  ^rV101i\/\Ivl  1  Y  ends -but  matter  from  the 
author's  own  study  and  experience. 

9         t?Fr   TARTT   TTPV ^  surety  that  every  recipe  is 

^.       Kr.I.l/\151i.l  1   Y  bound  to  come  out  right,  no 

matter   how   inexperienced   the   cook  may  be. 

3.  COMPLETENESS ~7:i^:i\:ri.'tz 

struction    in    marketing,   serving,    and    other   matters    of 
general  Interest  In  household. 

4         Pr^ONTOlVTV ^^  opposed  to  extravagance  In  the 

*'       -Lv^v>^i^  v^iVl  1  selection,   preparation  and  cooking 

of  foods ;  the  methods  must  be  tried  ones  and  not  hit  or  miss. 

r         T"H"fr    PT?  ir^PT niust  be  a  fair  one,  although  con- 

D.  1  niL  iiVlvjiL  sidering  how  long  a  cook  book 
lasts,  and  the  great  help  It  Is  to  those  who  use  It  consistently, 
price  perhaps  will  not  count.     But  then  It  may. 

All  this  Is  preliminary  to  saying  to  you — BUY 

Mrs.  Rorer's  Philadelphia  Cook  Book 

a  book  of  581  pages,  and  one  that  measures  up  to  the  full  require- 
ments of  any  household — the  standby  of  thousands  of  housewives 
in  the  United  States  and  one  that  will  prove  a  help  and  bless- 
ing to  every  user. 

Price,  Cloth  $1.50;  by  mail  $1.65 

For  sale  by  Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine  Co.,  Department  and  Bookstores,  or 

ARNOLD  &  COMPANY,  420  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 
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MACAROONS  —  the  golden  brown  ones, 
made  particularly  delicious  with 
Dromedary  Cocoanut  —  deserve  a  frequent 
place  on  your  menu. 

Many  dishes  besides  macaroons,  where 
cocoanut  is  required,  can  be  more  easily  and 
quickly  made  by  using  Dromedary,  for  you 
take  no  time  or  bother  to  grate  a  fresh 
cocoanut.  When  you  open  a  package  of 
fresh-keeping  Dromedary,  it  is  ready  for 
instant  use.  And  more.  Dromedary  has  the 
flavor  that  rivals  the  fresh  nut.  Use  only 
as  much  as  you  need;  the  remainder  keeps 
fresh  in  the  "Ever-Sealed"  box  till  the  last 
shred  is  used. 

Treat  your  family  to  some  of  the  many 
tempting  dishes  made  appetizing  by  Drome- 
dary Cocoanut.  Because  it  is  high  in  food 
value,  you  arealsogivingthem  fuel  and  energy. 

Cocoanut  Macaroons  is  one  of  the  many 

new  recipes  in  our  "  1920  RECIPE  BOOK" 

for  cocoanut  cakes,  pies,  puddings,  cookies, 

candy,  and  tartlets.     Sent  FREE  on  request. 

The  HILLS    BROTHERS    Co. 

Dept.  G,  375  Washington  Street.  New  York 

Also  Importers  and  Packers  of 


ures 


L^on^ecti 


rom  ^hc 
ardenofEdea 


J.  HE  native 
pictured  here 
is  climbing  the 
cocoanut  tree 
to  gather  this 
favorite  and 
staple  food. 
Fresh-keep- 
ing Drome- 
dary Cocoa- 
nut  brings  to 
>'  o  u  r  own 
table  this  de- 
lightful taste 
of  the  tropics. 
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The   BOSTON   COOKING- 
SCHOOL  COOK  BOOK 

By  FANNIE  MERRITT  FARMER 

I7OR  years  the  acknowledged 
■'•  leader  of  all  cook  books,  this 
New  Edition  contains  in  addition 
to  its  fund  of  general  information, 
2, II 7  recipes,  all  of  which  have 
been  tested  at  Miss  Farmer's  Bos- 
ton Cooking-School,  together  with 
additional  chapters  on  the  Cold- 
Pack  Method  of  Canning,  on  the 
Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
and  on  Food  Values. 


>Scbool 


656  Pages 


122  Illustrations 


$2.50  net 


TABLE  SERVICE 


By  Lucy  G.  Allen 


A  clear,  concise  and  yet  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  waitress'  duties. 
Detailed  directions  on  the  duties  of  the  waitress,  including  care  of  dining 
room,  and  of  the  dishes,  silver  and  brass,  the  removal  of  stains,  directions  for 
laying  the  table,  etc.  Fully  illustrated.     $1.75  net 


COOKING  FOR  TWO      By  Janet  McKenzie  Hill 

"  'Cooking  for  Two'  is  exactly  what  it  purports  to  be — a  handbook  for 
young  housekeepers.  The  bride  who  reads  this  book  need  have  no  fear  of 
making  mistakes,  either  in  ordering  or  cooking  food  supplies.  " — Woman's 
Home  Companion.  With  150  illustrations.     $2.25  net 

Our  Catalog  of  Books  on  Cooking  and  Serving 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request 
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JUXKET  ICE  CREAM  WITH  BUTTERSCOTCH  SAUCE 


Junket  Ice  Cream  with  Butterscotch  Sauce 

Turn  one  quart  of  rich  milk,  one  cup  of  cream,  one  cup  of  sugar 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  vanilla  into  the  can  of  an  ice  cream  freezer; 
crush  one  junket  tablet  in  a  mixing  cup,  mix  with  one  tablespoonful 
of  cold  water,  and  stir  into  the  mixture  in  the  freezer;  continue  to 
stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  put  the  dasher  in  place  and 
set  the  can  on  the  back  of  the  range  or  in  a  pan  of  lukewarm  water ; 
the  mixture  must  not  be  heated  higher  than  90  deg.  F.  When  the 
mixture  has  jellied,  set  into  cold  water  to  chill,  then  pack  in  the 
freezer  and  freeze.  When  ready  to  serve  dispose  the  cream  in  long- 
stemmed  glasses  and  serve  with  Butterscotch  Sauce. 

Butterscotch  Sauce 

Turn  one  cup  of  cream,  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  dark 
corn  syrup  into  a  double  boiler.  Mix  thoroughly  and  let  cook 
over  boiling  water  for  one  hour;  then  beat  in  one  dessertspoonful 
of  butter  and  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract. 
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Glazed  Chintz  and  Its  Uses 


By  Beauvert  Xorris 


OLD  glazed  chintzes,  which  are 
reproduced  in  pattern  today,  how- 
fascinating  they  are  with  their 
quaint  designs  and  rich  colorings  I  To 
many  of  us  they  bring  back  fond  recol- 
lections of  our  childhood  days  when  we 
were  put  to  bed  in  great-grandmother's 
best  chamber.  There  was  a  quilt  with  a 
flounce  that  covered  the  bed  and  hangings 
to  match.  How  effectively  the  color 
scheme  brought  out  the  dark  rich  tones  of 
the  polished  mahogany  I  One  might 
think  they  were  homely  in  coloring,  but 
rather  were  they  soft  and  subdued  in  tone. 
Chambers  were  not  the  only  places  where 
they  were  used,  for  we  found  cushions 
covered  with  chintz  in  the  sunlit  parlor 
where  hair  flowers  and  mourning  pieces 
were  hung  on  the  wall.  Can  you  remem- 
ber the  faint  odor  of  rose  and  lavender 
that  permeated  the  room.'  It  came  from 
the  stuffing  of  these  old-time  seats,  as  our 
great-grandmothers  had  a  liking  for  per- 
fumes such  as  these. 

Then  they  went  out  of  style  and  the 
frugal  Xew  England  housewife,  not  real- 
izing their  worth,  cut  many  of  them  into 
strips  to  be  used  in  the  making  of  her 
pulled  rugs,  more's  the  pity!  Fortunate 
is  the  housewife  who  has  still  treasured  a 
set  of  these  hangings,  which  were  rever- 
ently folded  and  placed  in  the  depths  of 
che  brass-studded  hair  trunk  tucked  under 
the  eaves  in  the  attic  long  years  ago,  when 
they  were  replaced  by  modern  fabrics. 
Collectors  today  are  scouring  the  country 
hunting,  here  and  there,  hoping  to  find 
odd  scraps  that  can  be  used  for  reproduc- 
ing some  old  and  forgotten  design.  One 
of  these,  possibly  the  quaintest  found  in 


our  country,  was  recognized  as  an  old 
English  pattern,  architectural  in  design. 
It  represented  columns  and  baskets,  these 
latter  heaped  high  with  realistic  fruit 
colored  in  blue,  green,  pale  yellow  and 
pink.  Gorgeous  birds  are  shown  alighting 
on  the  branches  of  trees  or  resting  on  the 
baskets  that  they  may  take  a  peck  at  the 
fruit.  This  pattern  is  50  inches  wide, 
and  Is  found  with  a  deep  mauve  back- 
ground, cool  green,  blue,  or  pale  yellow, 
making  it  adaptable  to  almost  any  color 
scheme  in  our  home. 

England  has  realized  the  value  of 
chintz  for  centuries  and  used  it  lavishly 
in  interior  decorations,  but  we  Americans 
have   given    it   but   slight   consideration. 
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PERSIAN'   BLUE,   BIRD  OF  PARADISE 

that  is,  until  the  present  time.  There 
has  been  a  feeHng  that  it  was  not  adapta- 
ble for  drapery,  on  account  of  its  stiffness, 
and  that  it  would  not  conform  to  the  soft, 
clinging  effect  we  so  much  admire.  But 
decorators  have  proved  to  the  contrary, 
and  the  result  is  few  fabrics  are  so  satis- 
factory as  this,  for  it  holds  its  shape  per- 
fectly and  what  is  more,  on  account  of  the 
glaze,  it  sheds  dust,  an  important  factor 
in  country  homes  where  windows  are  open 
all  day  long. 

As  yet  we  have  not  been  able  in  our 
country  to  properly  recalender  them,  a 
disadvantage  that  is  not  easily  over- 
looked. The  glaze  can  be  likened  to 
starch  in  its  finish,  so  that  in  washing, 
unless  scientifically  reglazed,  it  is  apt  to 
be  left  limp  and  lifeless,  thus  spoiling  the 
desired  effect.  This  fault  has  been  suc- 
cessfully overcome  In  England  where, 
through  long  years  of  practice.  It  can  be 
perfectly   accomplished. 

Tourists  who  are  flocking  overseas  and 
leasing  manor-houses  both  In  England 
and  France  may  be  responsible  for  Its 
coming  Into  favor  again   at  the   present 


time.  Steamers  are  bringing  over  many 
choice  and  desirable  designs  that  are 
suitable  for  use  In  our  summer  homes. 
These  come,  both  in  plain  colors  and 
charming  patterns,  ranging  In  width  frcm 
30  to  50  inches,  many  of  them  being 
replicas  of  those  found  In  the  old  English 
castles,  where  they  shine  resplendent. 
There  is  an  unwritten  law  that,  with  the 
signing  of  the  lease,  these  old,  glazed 
chintzes  shall  be  recalendered,  renewing 
their  beauty  by  making  them  as  fresh  and 
bright  as  when  first  hung,  perchance, 
centuries  ago.  To  the  connoisseur  It  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  pick  out  the 
antique.  The  old-time  material  differs 
greatly  from  that  made  today. 

The  plain  shades  are  found  In  such  a 
wide  variety  of  color  that  one  Is  never 
puzzled  to  select  something  that  is 
adaptable  to  each  and  every  room  of  the 
house.  There  are  shades  of  blue,  yellow, 
green,  pink,  violet  and  mauve,  as  well 
as  fascinating  designs  most  decorative 
for  summer  use.  The  decorators  of  today 
are  paying  great  attention  to  using  them 
for  houses  of  every  period,  realizing  that 
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PERSIAN   BLUE.     FLOWERS  IN  RED,  BLUE 
AND  YELLOW 

they  adapt  themselves   most  artistically 
to  right  surroundings. 

Different  patterns  are  suitable 
for  certain  rooms  and  they  can 
be  utilized  for  drapery,  furniture 
covering  and  panels.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  use  a  large  quantity 
to  obtain  adequate  results.  A 
piece  of  furniture,  rightly  covered, 
a  window  drapery  or  a  screen, 
will  enliven  a  dark  room  in  a 
most  desirable  manner,  for  the 
fabric  itself,  with  its  rich  com- 
bination of  delightful  tones,  is 
not  only  an  individual  ornamenta- 
tive  motif,  but  fits  in,  making  a 
pleasing  part  of  the  scheme. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  color 
plays  largely  upon  the  emotions 
and  by  careful  thought  we  are 
able  to  carry  out  a  restful  scheme 
by  its  use. 

The  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  a  golden  age  for 
chintzes  and  they  were  very 
fashionable  during  Queen  Mary's 
reign  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.   Since  then  they  have  sel- 


dom suffered  anything  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary eclipse,  for  English  women  are  devoted 
to  their  use  in  informal  rooms.  Age 
has  not  withered  their  charm  nor  custcm 
made  them  stale.  Today  many  are  being 
reproduced  for  hangings  or  re-covering 
furniture.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  them  owe  their  origin  to  Oriental 
designs  and  that  some  of  them  were 
introduced  during  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary.  Defoe  tells  us  that  the 
Queen's  bed  at  Windsor  was  decorated 
with  "Atlass  and  chintz,"  also  that  in 
1708  it  was  the  fashion  to  use  them  for 
quilts,  curtains,  cushions,  chairs  and  bed 
hangings.  So  fashionable  were  they  that 
even  in  those  days  they  brought  a  con- 
siderable price. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  find  different  colored  back- 
grounds more  in  use.  These  show  buff, 
varying  in  depth,  and  black  and  malachite 
green  were  also  very  popular,  the  colors 
being  rich,  brilliant,  and  wonderfully  fast, 
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for  the  technique  of  printing  was 
at  that  time  nearly  perfect.  The 
use  of  chintz  for  panel  decora- 
tions came  into  vogue  later,  the 
pieces  being  made  to  fit  into 
special  places  in  the  wall.  There 
were  covers  for  tables,  cushions, 
and  panels,  some  of  these  chintzes 
commemorating  important 
events.  Surely,  as  we  view  the 
old-fashioned  glazed  chintzes  we 
find  that  they  have  never  been 
surpassed  in  loveliness  since  the 
time  when  they  were  so  much  in 
use  among  the  wealthy. 

The  very  latest  fad  is  a  striped 
dark  blue  ground  showing  a  design 
in  green.  Black  backgrounds 
are  considered  very  smart,  more 
especially  when  they  are  used  to 
bring  out  the  color  scheme  of 
pink  and  blue  peacocks  strutting 
along  with  spread  tails.  Birds 
are  suggestive  for  this  material, 
their  graceful  plumage  stands  out 
so  strikingly  against  the  one-tone 
surface.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  highly  conventionalized 


peacocks  of  a  reddish  brown  color  are 
chosen.  These  are  suitable  for  a  sunroom 
where  bright,  vivid  tones  are  needed  to 
bring  about  the  garden  effect  we  so  much 
admire. 

For  the  living  room  what  could  be  gayer 
than  the  bird  of  paradise.^  Its  splendid 
plumage  lends  itself  to  elaborate  tinting. 
We  find  it  shown,  with  outstretched  wings 
and  spread  tail,  alighting  on  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  the  feathers  standing  out  wonder- 
fully clear  in  their  delicate  purple,  pink, 
yellow,  blue  gray,  and  black  tones  — 
small  bits  of  color  that  sparkle  with  a 
brilliancy  that  is  most  entrancing. 

Chippendale  motifs  are  also  very  chic, 
for  the  master  craftsman  realized  that 
this  fabric  was  adaptable  for  choice 
designs.  Particularly  interesting  are  the 
Chinese  Chippendale,  which  come  with 
black  or  yellow  backgrounds  on  which  are 
artistically  spattered  figures  clothed  in 
bright  scarlet  and  brown.  This  type  is 
particularly   adaptable   for   the   hallway. 
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which  is  in  reality  the  keynote  to  the  rest 
of  the  house.  The  dining-room  is  better 
for  the  hanging  of  the  fruit  and  bird  of 
paradise  conception.  The  choicest  of 
these  shows  a  setting  of  Persian  blue,  the 
flowers  scattered  over  it  being  most 
gorgeous  in  color,  generally  crimson  or 
pink.  Among  the  blossoms  flits  the 
butterfly,  while  the  gorgeous  bird  of 
paradise  alights  partly  hidden  by  the 
flowers  on  a  bough  or  perched  on  the  side 
of  the  basket,  seemingly  enjoys  the  fruit. 
The  Directoire,  which  is  50  inches  in 
width,  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  espe- 
cially the  design  worked  out  on  a  gray 
dotted  background,  which  brings  out 
strikingly  the  bright  flowers  that  bloom 
on  upspringing  stems.  Here  we  And 
vari-colored  roses,  hollyhocks  or  flowering 


trees,  among  whose  branches  sport  birds 
or  butterflies  in  brilliant  color  tones.  One 
advantage  In  the  use  of  this  pattern  Is 
that  the  figures  are  so  small  they  can 
easily  be  cut  out  and  either  pasted  or 
appliqued  on  to  a  plain-glazed  chintz, 
which  has  been  stretched  over  a  frame 
and  used  as  a  shade  for  a  lamp  or  electric 
light. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  studies  In 
fabrics  is  this  of  the  glazed  chintz.  Each 
pattern  forms  a  story  in  Itself  and,  could 
we  but  read  between  the  lines,  we  would 
find  much  of  romantic  Interest  In  Its 
origin.  Surely  It  has  come  to  stay  and 
will  continue  In  popularity  partly  on 
account  of  its  good-wearing  qualities, 
but  mostly  because  of  its  interesting 
patterns. 


Heirlooms  and  Degeneracy 

By  Mrs.  Charles  Norman 


1AM  young.  That  is  the  main 
trouble.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  married 
me  a  husband  and  we  proposed  to  live 
happily  ever  afterward.  Also  we  pro- 
posed to  live  frugally  —  only,  however, 
that  we  might  live  happily.  Not  that 
we  were  expecting  the  effervescent  variety 
of  happiness,  but  a  sort  of  satisfaction 
which  we  had  heard  must  follow  prudence 
—  prudence  like  ours. 

''Whoso  loveth  instruction  is  wise." 
Why,  w^e  would  obey  all  the  philosophers 
at  once.  Love  should  not  fly  out  our 
windows  because  Poverty  had  stepped  in 
at  the  door.  No,  our  lives- must  have  the 
sound  economic  basis  which  Insures 
success.  Therefore  the  first  rock,  laid  as 
the  cornerstone  of  the  blessed  and  blissful 
home,  was  one  named  Frugality. 

This  last  expression  Is  to.be  taken  as 
figurative,  for  the  apartment  chosen  for 
our  abode  Is  so  far  removed  from  a  cor- 
nerstone that  we  do  not  know  If  there  is 
such  a  thing.  Come  to  think  of  it,  are 
cornerstones  in  present  use.^ 

Well,  we  wedded;   and  being  ensconced 


in  a  tiny  apartment,  absorbed  In  the 
double  problem  of  living  and  living  upon 
our  income,  we  foreswore  a  multiplicity 
of  things,  a  trap  to  ensnare  soul  and  body, 
to  cumber  or  overwhelm  us.  The  apostle 
Paul  said  he  could  either  "abound  or 
lack,"  and  since  It  was  much  more 
economical,  we  preferred  to  lack. 

But  Providence  led  us  — ■  or  shall  I  say 
the  Devil .-^  —  into  complex  paths  and  It 
remains  to  be  determined  which  one  is 
the  straight  and  narrow  way.  And  If, 
having  discovered  its  stralghtness  and 
narrowness,  we  are  not  sure  we  shall  have 
the  grace,  grit  and  gumption  to  walk 
therein. 

Our  course  was  no  sooner  decided  upon 
than  we  had  a  letter  from  an  aged  rela- 
tive apprising  us  of  her  Intention  to  send 
us  a  "few  heirlooms,"  some  of  which  she 
said  had  been,  Indeed,  "a  part  of  her  very 
life"  and  were  to  be  bestowed  upon  us 
with  the  understanding  that  we  would 
love,  honor  and  cherish  until  death  did 
us  part.     Words  to  that  effect! 

Having   a   due   portion   of  vanity,   we 
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experienced,  on  hearing  this  news,  a 
sensation  of  pleasure;  indicating,  I  sup- 
pose, a  supressed  desire  for  worldly  goods. 
True,  w^e  were  a  little  short  on  certain 
necessities  —  spoons  for  instance.  There 
would  surely  be  spoons  among  these 
chattels,  which  had  been  a  vital  part  of 
the  donor's  life.  Maybe  other  useful 
articles;  and  certainly  we  could  take  care 
of  a  few  keepsakes  without  embarrass- 
ment, especially  since  I  have  a  broad 
streak  of  sentiment  in  my  make-up. 

"Better  be  born  lucky,  than  rich," 
commented  my  husband. 

"Fortune  favors  the  brave,"  said  I. 

You  will  notice  we  were  both  well 
versed  in  good  old  maxims,  which,  I  am 
told,  lend  stability  to  character.  I  should 
say  we  needed  stability. 

We  wrote  our  relative  thanking  her, 
dear  old  soul  that  she  is,  and  promising  to 
keep  the  mementoes  in  the  family  and 
preserve  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

I  was  much  pleased  at  the  prospect. 
Indeed,  I  think  my  head  was  turned  a 
bit.  It  was  such  a  wonderful  thing  to 
have  ancestors,  and  I  began  stepping 
rather  high.  I  mentioned  heirlooms  to 
one  or  two  friends,  who  did  not  have  any, 
and  who  were  correspondingly  impressed, 
and  who  said  I  was  very  fortunate.  I 
cherished  the  distinction  myself  and  was 
rapidly  developing  the  I-thank-God-I- 
am-not-as-other-men  spirit.  Very  silly  .^ 
Yes;  for  did  I  not  know  that  my  ancestry 
could  be  traced  straight  back  to  a  bar- 
barian.^ And  as  to  heirlooms,  they  were 
mere  things. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  wondering  if  my 
husband  were  not  proud  that  he  married 
me.  I  felt  immensely  superior  to  him  for 
he  hadn't  said  anything  about  heirlooms 
in  his  family.  I  was  sure  that  any  one 
with  my  past  must  have  a  brilliant  future, 
and  I  treated  myself  with  increasing 
respect  and  expected  from  others  a  sort  of 
adoration. 

In  due  time  the  goods  came — '"The 
relic  and  type  of  our  ancestors'  worth"  — 
and  every  kind  of  thrill  passed  up  and 
down   my   spine!     Moreover,   the   thrills 


continue  to  pass.  I  have  gone  through 
various  states.  My  own  vainglory  has 
departed,  and  sometimes  I  feel  like  a 
beggarly  and  worthless  scion  of  a  noble 
race.  Again  an  opposite  emotion  seizes 
me  and  I  am  full  of  audacity  and  irrever- 
ence, qualities  which  reformers  find  it 
urgently  necessary  to  quell  in  the  present 
generation.  Perhaps  these  character- 
istics grow  out  of  confusion  and  fatigue; 
for  I  have  a  big  problem  and  I  am  not  a 
big  person. 

I  can  never  begin  to  tell  our  consterna- 
tion, our  inadequacy  for  the  task  of 
making  an  inventory  and  a  temporary 
disposition  of  these  "few"  accessories  to 
home  life;  and  all  the  time,  along  with 
flashes  of  delight  over  something  curious 
or  interesting,  was  the  awful  sensation  of 
our  unpreparedness,  the  disappointment 
the  donor  would  experience,  in  learning 
that  there  was  no  place  for  these  articles 
which  had,  some  of  them,  been  in  the 
family  for  four  generations  and  which  had 
been  held  with  splendid  unselfishness 
when  they  could  have  been  converted 
into  money.  For  there  were  many  de- 
lights of  life  which  the  family  had  gone 
without.  I  knew  that.  Besides  money 
can  always  be  thrown  away  and  most 
people  are  vulgar  enough  to  enjoy  such 
broadcasting.  i 

Somewhat  less  than  a  van  load  of  goods  ^ 
was  disgorged  at  our  door.  The  apart- 
ment and  halls  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing. It  would  be  unbecoming  to 
mention  the  transportation  charges.  It 
would  be  a  sacrilege  to  speak  of  family 
portraits  in  oil  that  cannot  be  hung,  that 
had  to  be  re-crated  and  sent  to  rat-proof 
storage  rooms — -four  large  pictures  of 
persons  unknown  to  us,  persons  whose 
faces  wore  expressions  equal  to  the 
occasion,  ranging  from  resignation  to 
gravity,  from  gravity  to  seriousness,  from 
seriousness  to  melancholy,  and  from 
melancholy  to  austerity.  Not  that  the}- 
were  horrid,  not  at  all;  but  so  solemn, 
and  so  formidable  in  that  they  were 
utterly  different  from  Billy  and  me.  I 
was   struck  —  almost   knocked   with    the 
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question:  Is  anything  wrong  with  us? 
Which  way  is  the  race  tending,  up  or 
down  ? 

I  know  I  have  said  a  fearful  thing.  I 
should  have  told  a  fib  and  stuck  to  it  and 
declared  they  were  lovely  — ■  those  grave 
and  reverend  seniors.  Well,  I  did  not 
think  I  would  really  enjoy  living  with 
them;  yet  I  tell  the  truth,  when  I  say 
that  it  seemed  shocking  to  send  them 
away  to  a  dark  and  dusty  hole. 

There  were  andirons,  tongs  and  candle- 
sticks. There  were  several  boxes  of 
books  and  a  chest  of  papers  and  another 
of  clothing.  There  was  parlor  furniture, 
solid  mahogany,  very  large  and  uncom- 
fortable and  in  perfect  condition.  Each 
piece  was  crated  separately.  We 
unpacked  one  chair  and  realized  that  we 
could  not  possibly  take  care  of  such 
articles  in  our  microscopic  home. 

There  were  no  spoons.  The  silver 
consists  of  a  very  large  and  very  heavy 
tea-set,  also  a  huge  coffee  pot  22  inches 
high,  all  suggesting  by  their  size  a  family 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  members,  which  I 
am  told  is  about  correct.  These  pieces 
of  silver  are  old  and  valuable  — •  real 
antiques.  Belonging  to  a  later  generation 
is  a  massive  castor,  cake  baskets  and  a 
huge  butter-dish,  with  roll  top.  Con- 
sidering that  they  are  heirlooms  all  this 
silver  is  extremely  beautiful,  but  there  is 
no  cabinet  space  for  it  in  the  apartment 
and,  besides,  I  should  live  in  terror  of 
burglars.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  used 
on  my  table  owing  to  the  size  of  the 
pieces.  How  should  I  feel  sitting  there 
behind  that  tea-set,  completely  screened 
off  from  Billy's  exhilarating  smile  .^ 

I  ought  to  have  known  that  heirlooms 
could  not  be  up  to  date.  Utility  in  gifts 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  —  they  are  so 
commonly  a  misfit.  It  is  better  to 
acquire  goods  than  have  thern  thrust  upon 
us.  But  to  have  accepted  them  with  the 
proviso  that  they  would  be  held  sacred! 
Truly 

"The  evils  that  men  do  live  after  them." 
You   see  how  it  goes!     This  sense  of 


being  abused  comes  over  me  without 
warning  and  before  I  know  it  I  am  think- 
mg  of  myself  with  downright  commisera- 
tion. All  the  things  I  need  which  I  do 
not  possess  and  all  the  things  I  possess 
which  I  do  not  need!  And  which  are 
costing  considerable!  Surely,  if  Henry 
Adams  had  any  right  to  complain  of  his 
eighteenth  century  education,  I  may  wail 
and  rail  at  being  thus  endowed. 

We  study  history  that  we  may  know 
what  we  cost,  but  a  woman  may  well 
study  her  ancestors  before  she  appraises 
herself.  At  times  I  stand  on  the  lowest 
round  in  the  ladder  of  self-esteem,  then 
my  natural  sauciness  comes  to  the  rescue, 
or  the  house  affairs  draw  me  thence  and 
restore  me. 

Three  times  a  day  I  have  a  housewifely 
quest  for  eatables  and  I  have  the  usual 
feminine  alertness  on  that  subject,  so 
when  I  came  upon  a  cook  book  among  the 
archives  I  sent  up  a  cry  of  joy.  It  had 
recipes  written  with  great  precision,  both 
as  regards  the  mixtures  and  the  chirog- 
raphy.  The  neatness  of  the  book  is  a 
wonder  of  wonders,  but  I  cannot  testify 
as  to  the  excellence  of  the  recipes.  They 
provide  for  a  very  large  family  and 
provide  liberally.  One  of  them  begins: 
"Take  three  gallons  of  whisky  and 
one  of  rum  — " 

That  was  marked  egg-nog.  I  did  not 
get  any  farther  than  the  first  line.  I 
mention  it  only  because  it  is  typical  of 
the  misfitness  of  heirlooms.  As  an  object 
of  curiosity,  the  book  deserves  a  place  in 
the  family  museum.  The  lady  who 
wrote  it  did  not  neglect  to  put  her  name 
upon  the  cover  and  when  I  get  time  I  am 
going  to  delve  into  the  big  chest,  where 
are  divers  manuscripts  and  papers  and  I 
shall  see  if  I  can  find  out  something  about 
Miss  Penelope  Phelps.  Maybe  she  made 
this  book  for  her  hope-chest,  along  with 
quilts  galore  and  embroidered  bed  spreads 
and  hand-woven  blankets.  I  have  not 
much  doubt  but  the  old  chest  contains 
some  interesting  family  history,  which  I 
should  enjoy  seeing,  if  the  twentieth 
century  did  not  make  its  own  demands 
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upon  me,  and  if  there  were  a  spot  any- 
where, where  that  chest  could  be  located 
so  that  it  could  be  got  at. 

It  is  no  use  to  sit  and  interrogate  and 
seek  to  find  out  why  I  am  different.  I 
have  inherited  a  part  I  cannot  live  up  to, 
or  even  live  with  —  yet  I  claim  blame- 
lessness.  If  there  is  moral  laxity,  it  is 
not  in  me.  The  race,  as  a  w^hole,  may  be 
gradually  slipping  toward  total  depravity. 
Witness  in  me  the  sympton  of  failing  to 
venerate  the  unknown  dead  in  honoring 
the  household  things  they  so  frugally 
saved.  Yet,  I  must  exonerate  myself 
when  that  faculty  we  call  Practical  Sense 
defends  me: 

O  Degenerate 

Knowest  thou  not  that  thou  must  sleep  and  eat 

ahd  live 
Where'er  thou  dwellest?     Oh.  then  I  pray  — 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  domicile 
To  hold  thy  numerous  heirlooms? 
Seek  none,  Degenerate.      Keep  them 
In  storage  vaults  and  warehouses. 
For  if  thou  think'st  to  house  them  as  is  fit, 
Not    Rockefeller    himself    can    save    thee    from 

destruction. 
I  cannot  say  I  am  sighing  for  the  good  old  times 
''When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way 
With  ampler  hospitality." 

Nor  am  I  attempting  to  predict  what 
will  come  next,  what  sort  of  diminutive 
abode  will  follow  the  present  day  effi- 
ciency apartment.  I  have  too  many 
troubles  of  my  own  to  carry  burdens  for 
society.  Let  philosophers  look  to  it. 
But  I  do  ponder  —  my  environment  of 
heirlooms  forces  me  to  ponder  —  upon 
my  progenitors;  a  race  of  giants,  they 
seem  to  me,  living  in  huge  houses,  great 
logs  in  their  ten-foot  fireplaces,  vast 
stores  in  cellars  and  larders,  spacious 
grounds,  orchards,  grass  plots,  stables; 
going  to  church  every  Sunday  of  their 
lives  and  singing  of  mansions  in  the  skies. 

Yet  if  I  am  to  trust  statements  recently 
seen  in  newspapers,  the  modern  woman  is 
larger  than  her  grandmother,  heavier, 
stronger,  longer.  It  must  be  true,  for  I 
cannot  begin  to  wear  any  of  the  dresses 
bequeathed  to  me,  nor  can  I  find  a  single 


acquaintance  who  can  squeeze  into  them, 
though  we  should  dote  upon  them  for 
fancy-dress  parties. 

I  am  wondering  how  my  grandmother 
looked,  sitting  there  in  her  ample  skirts 
behind  the  tea  things,  so  little  and  m'eek 
and  prim  and  proper,  with  her  rows  of 
children  on  each  side  the  table.  Was 
she  perfectly  contented  or  did  Etiquette 
substitute  for  contentment  in  keeping  her 
poised.^  I  have  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  her  which  is  at  least  akin  to  love.  I 
should  fly  to  her  rescue,  if  any  one  wronged 
a  hair  of  her  head.  Yet  I  will  not  counter- 
feit emotion  or  claim  to  understand  these 
folk  of  older  generations.  My  grand- 
mother would  never  have  fretted,  I 
suppose,  over  duties  externally  imposed. 
She  accepted  the  tyranny  of  things. 
From  girlhood  to  age  she  moved  methodi- 
cally about  her  house  taking  care  of  it. 
Of  that  care  I  have  tangible  evidence.  It 
maybe  I  have,  also,  permanent  limitations 
due  to  her  restricted  life,  for  I  cannot  feel 
but  it  was  restricted,  with  all  its  material 
largeness. 

Perhaps  I  shall  yet  be  proud  and  happy 
in  possession  of  her  treasures  as  age  comes 
on  and  attaches  me  to  the  past.  Then 
conscience  and  inclination  will  be  one 
and,  according  to  modern  psychology,' 
my  life  will  be  crowned  by  power  and 
efficiency..  At  present  there  is  mental 
conflict.  I  must  choose  whom  I  shall 
serve.  I  would  not  substitute  for  my 
heirlooms,  bisque  cupids  and  senseless 
novelties  and  become  a  servant  to  them. 
I  will  beware  of  false  gods.  I  would  keep 
my  heirlooms  as  reminders  of  degeneracy, 
if  they  would  promise  not  to  be  con- 
tributors to  it.  Sincerely  —  don't  you 
think  heirlooms  should  carry  an  endow- 
ment for  their  care  and  maintenance.^ 

In  a  certain  college  town  of  my  acquain- 
tance, some  candidates  for  admission  to 
a  fraternity  were  told  they  had  to  supply 
a  goat  for  the  informal  initiation.  The 
innocent  Freshmen  got  the  goat  and  — 
the  harrowing  ceremony  being  over  — 
they  were  in  a  quandary  what  to  do  with 
the   animal.     It  occurred    to   them   thev 
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might  present  it  to  the  Dean  of  Women, 
and  so  they  visited  her  and  with  appro- 
priate remarks  bestowed  their  gift. 

The  Dean  being  very  clever,  as  deans 
have  need  to  be,  accepted  the  present  with 
proper  thanks  and  said  she  was  sure  that 
since  the  young  men  had  been  good 
enough    to    give    her    the    goat,  —  they 


would  do  her  one  more  favor  and  consent 
to  keep  it  for  her. 

I  told  that  tale  to  Billy  and  he  said, 
"She  is  a  wise  guy." 

"Billy,  my  dear,"  said  I,  "your  lan- 
guage is  oifensively  modern,  not  in 
accord  with  your  surroundings.  Try  to 
conform  to  classic  models." 


Jack  and  Sylvia 
(It  Really  Takes  Two  to  Make  a  Quarrel) 

By  Ruth  Fargo 


JACK  is  my  nephew,  and  I  am  Jack's 
Aunt  Jane.  Sylvia  is  Jack's  wife  — 
there  are  only  three  characters  in 
this  little  tale,  and  Jack  does  the  talking. 
Most  of  it.  I  always  could  be  a  good 
listener.  As  for  Sylvia,  she  is  the  subject 
of  the  conversation,  not  being  at  home  in 
person,  herself.  In  fact,  Sylvia  had  gone 
home    to    help    her    mother    out    during 
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available  woman  —  had  said  I  would 
look  after  Jack;  so  I  moved  over,  bag 
and  baggage,  to  stay  while  Sylvia  was 
away. 

But  I  noticed  Jack  had  spells  of  being 
pretty  restless;  very  likely  he  missed  his 
wife,  and  very  likely  I  didn't  cook  things 
to  his  taste  as  well  as  she  did,  and  certain 
is  I  didn't  fuss  over  him  as  much.  It  is 
just  as  well.  It  don't  hurt  a  man  to  miss 
his  wife  —  I  always  did  contend  —  he 
will  be  that  much  more  delighted  to  have 
her  home  again. 

It  was  after  dinner,  along  about  the 
tenth  day  of  my  sojourn,  that  Jack  began 
to  talk  about  Sylvia,  confidential,  too,  so 
I  didn't  Interrupt  much.  I  merely  won- 
dered what  particular  thing  about  the 
dinner  hadn't  been  just  right  —  perhaps 
the  steak  was  over-done.  I  suspect  it 
was.  I  thought  so  myself,  but  I  wouldn't 
say  so  to  my  nephew  —  and  I  suppose  he 
was  too  polite  to  say  so  to  me.  But  he 
began  to  talk  about  Sylvia. 


"My  wife's  a  wonder,"  he  remarked, 
casually. 

"Is  she.'"  commented  I,  cautiously. 

"Sure,"  with  a  certain  sang-froid 
manner  that  made  me  wonder  what  was 
coming  next.  Made  me  remember  Jack 
as  a  little  boy,  too;  he  used  to  come  to  me 
with  all  sorts  of  grief  and  joy,  such  as  a 
small  boy  is  subject  to.  But  it  had  been 
some  time  since  Jack  had  taken  me  into 
his  confidence,  so  I  simply  sat  tight  and 
listened. 

"Don't  you  know.  Aunt  Jane,  we  never 
quarrel.  We  don't  even  have  zcords  — 
like  —  oh,  well,  like  plenty  of  young 
married  people  do.  There  simply  never 
is  a  'scene'  at  our  house.  It's  the  most 
satisfying  place." 

"Well,"  I  couldn't  help  but  comment, 
"It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel.  I 
s'pose  Sylvia  — "     And  then  I  stopped. 

Jack  grinned.  "You're  thinking  what 
a  nasty  temper  I've  got,  and  that  all  it 
needs,  ever,  is  just  a  little  egging  on  to  go 
oil  like  a  geyser.  And  that  it's  Sylvia's 
fault  if  we  don't  have  'scenes.'  Well,  it 
Is.  It's  Sylvia.  But  I'll  bet  a  button. 
Aunt  Jane,  you  couldn't  guess  how  she 
does  it.  You  couldn't  guess  in  a  million 
years.  But,  Jove!  — she  puts  a  damper 
on  me  all  right.  Wraps  me  right  up  in  a 
wet  blanket." 

Jack's  eyes  were  twinkling,  and  I  saw 
he  was  ripe  for  a  talk,  so  I  didn't  say  a 
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thing  by  word  of  mouth.  I  just  let  my 
looks  speak.  And  I  guess  I  looked 
interested.  I  was;  for  I  knew  Jack,  and 
by  nature  my  nephew's  considerable 
much  of  a  spitfire,  though  maybe  that 
isn't  just  the  word  to  use  for  a  man. 
But  he  is,  the  same  as  by  nature  he's 
generous  and  lovable  and  true  as  gold. 

"It's  like  this,"  goes  on  Jack.  "The 
very  minute  I  become  the  least  bit 
unmanageable,  obstreperous,  so  to  speak, 
Sylvia  transfers  her  interest  elsewhere. 
She  just  sort  of  drifts  off  out  of  my  range. 
It's  the  oddest  thing,  gives  me  sort  of  a 
feeling  of  personal  pique,  but  I  can't  say 
anything  because  I  don't  for  a  minute 
believe  Sylvia  knows  she  possesses  such 
an  absentee  quality.  No,  it  isn't  a  pose. 
Aunt  Jane;  Sylvia  isn't  play-acting  — 
she  does  it  perfectly  naturally.  .  .  .  One 
way  of  managing  a  husband,  you  say.'  — 
well,  it  manages  me,  all  right.  I  get  to 
feeling,  in  about  two  minutes,  that  I'm  a 
mighty  poor  stick,  not  interesting  enough 
to  hold  my  very  own  zvife^s  attention.     Gee! 

"And  making  a  bigger  fuss  doesn't 
help  matters.  I've  tried  it,"  confiden- 
tially. "Sylvia  drags  her  attention  back 
to  me,  and  tries  to  be  interested  —  oh, 
she  does,  Aunt  Jane!  —  but  she  just 
naturally  don't  take  to  the  stuff  I'm 
getting  off.  Not  a  bit  more'n  her  white 
kitten  takes  to  a  shower  bath.  Not  a 
bit.  .  .  .  And  how  does  a  man  feel  when 
his  very  own  wife  isn't  interested  in  him.^ 
Mighty  small.  Aunt  Jane,  mighty  small. 
And  bluster  don't  help  a  bit.  .  .  .  Some- 
times, I  wonder  what  Sylvia  is  thinking 
about  — •  these  times  when  she  seems  to 
be  about  a  million  miles  away  from  me  — 
because,  sometimes,  just  the  ghost  of  a 
smile  comes  to  the  corners  of  her  red  lips, 
and  a  funny  little  twinkle  glints  past  her 
brown  eyes.  No,  she  isn't  laughing  at 
me.  Aunt  Jane;  that  would  make  me 
madder'n  a  hatter.  She  just  isn't  — 
well,  I  know.  She's  just  planning  out 
something  that  pleases  her,  I  presume; 
something  that  fills  up  her  thoughts  more 
pleasantly  than  my  fussing  does. 

"She's  sweet  about  it.  Aunt  Jane,  just 


lets  me  grumble,  or  grouch,  or  fizz,  don't 
say  much,  maybe  murmurs,  'Yes,  dear,' 
a  time  or  two,  and  then  that  dreamy  look 
comes  into  her  eyes,  and  I  know  she  isn't 
hearing  two  words  I  say.  Her  interest  has 
transferred  itself  elsewhere.  Pretty  soon, 
I  shut  up;  one  can't  quarrel  alone,  you 
bet  that's  right,  Aunt  Jane.  .  .  .  You 
think  she's  dreaming  over  a  moonlight 
walk  with  her  first  beau  —  you  remember 
Jerry  Watkins  perfectly  well  f  .  .  .  Aunt 
Jane!  What  an  idea!  I  don't  believe 
it  —  Jerry  never  did  amount  to  much, 
anyhow,  sort  of  a  ne'er-d'-well.  Pshaw! 
Sylvia's  just  interested  —  in  something 
other  than  me.  And  yet,  queerest  thing! 
— •  she  keeps  one  little  corner  of  her  mind 
tied  down  to  where  I  am,  enough  so  I 
really  don't  have  any  chance  to  find 
fault  because  of  her  evident  inattention. 
She  don't  even  give  me  'shifting  sand'  to 
stand  on,  when  it  comes  to  that.  It 
isn't  evident  —  it's  elusive,  this  puzzling 
quality  Sylvia  possesses.  I  know  it's 
there,  but  I  couldn't  put  my  linger  on  it 
enough  to  grouch  over.  Funny  thing  — 
sort  of  a  psychological  asset.  Eh,  Aunt 
Jane.^ 

"Makes  me  admire  my  wife  immensely. 
Gives  me  sort  of  a  feeling  of  awe  — ■  no, 
Aunt  Jane,  I  wouldn't  mention  the 
matter  to  her,  not  on  a  bet.  Probably 
Sylvia  wouldn't  understand.  You  see, 
if  I  try  to  be  agreeable,  entertaining, 
normally  intelligent,  if  you  please,  my 
wife  plays  up  to  my  lead  with  absolute 
charm.  She's  the  best  little  partner 
imaginable,  Sylvia  is.  She's  a  regular 
chum,  possesses  a  sense  of  humor,  sees  a 
joke  without  having  the  point  explained] 
to  her,  manages  her  house  in  apple-plej 
order,  and  meets  me  half  way  on  any 
proposition  I've  a  mind  to  put  up. 
Except  a  grouch." 

Jack  grinned,  and  looked  over  at  mCj 
half    bashfully,    as    though    he    thought 
maybe    he    had    been    saying    things    hel 
should   not  say.     But   I    remarked,   pei 
fectly  matter-of-factly,   "I   always   ha^ 
been  abundantly  satisfied  with  my  nice 
in-law."     With  which   Jack  went  out 
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the  garden  to  smoke  hts  after  dinner  cigar. 
But  I've  done  some  wondering  since: 
Does  Sylvia  really  understand,  and  do  the 
thing  a-purpose?  Jack  thinks  she  don't. 
Really  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  sus- 
picions. Anyway,  I've  a  notion  to  try 
it  out  myself:  The  very  next  time  a 
certain  relative-in-law  gets  started  in  to 
saying  thoughts  that  rub  me  the  wrong 
way,  and  I  feel  my  inborn  temper  tugging 
strongly  on  its  leash,  I'm  going  to  begin 
thinking  of  the  perfectly  delightful  time 
I  had  at  Seaside  Beach  last  summer,  and 


I'm  going  to  begin  thinking  over  to 
myself  some  of  the  perfectly  delightful 
conversations  I  experienced  with  per- 
fectly delightful  people.  Oh,  I  know  I 
can  make  it  work,  if  Sylvia  can.  I  suspect 
it  will  be  a  perfectly  good  antidote  for  any 
ordinary  eruptions  of  irritation;  it'll  be 
like  applying  soda  to  a  burn.  Anyway, 
I'm  going  to  try  it.  I'm  really  anxious 
for  some  one  to  begin  to  ruffle  my  dis- 
position. They'll  find,  just  as  Jack  has, 
it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel.  Every 
time. 


Male  Cookery  Incompetency 


By  Ladd  Plumley 


UP  on  the  top  landing  of  the  city 
you  have  advantages  not  known 
to  Harlem,  Washington  Heights, 
the  east  or  west  middle,  or  to  those  who 
enjoy  the  art  atmosphere,  and  some  other 
kinds.  In  "The  Milage,"  where  the  cross 
on  the  memorial  church  on  The  Square  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  In  all 
New  York.  A  slew  of  advantages  is 
offered  on  the  top  landing:  sunshine, 
whistling  winds,  wide-flung  sunsets,  sum- 
mer voices  of  bluejays,  crows,  flickers 
and  robins.  Indeed,  the  top  landing  is 
as  suburban  —  in  spots  —  as  Englewood, 
Tarry  town  or  the  Oranges.  You  get  a 
lot  of  things,  but  satisfactory  restaurants 
are  unknown.  Public  eating  Is  a  desper- 
ate venture,  and  after  one  dinner  you 
long  for  the  flesh  pots  —  the  goulash  — 
the  macaroni,  and  even  the  "chicken 
giblet"  stew  of  the  'teens  above  Waverly 
Place.  You  don't,  of  course,  take  sub- 
way expresses  to  the  city's  fringes  to  eat 
goulash,  but  in  this  season  of  vacant 
maid  cubbyholes,  the  goulash  zone  some- 
times has  Its  attractions. 

The  wife  of  Polhemus  had  to  go  to  a 
sanitarium  for  a  stay  of  five  months,  and 
there  was  no  "general,"  and  nothing 
much  doing  in  Bronx  outside  eating. 
Polhemus     has     the     home     activity    of 


thrashing  fiction  through  a  typewriter. 
If  he  had  been  a  downtown  worker, 
naturally  he'd  have  eaten  his  meals,  as  he 
did  during  bachelor  days,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  beautiful  cross. 

For  a  few  days  Polhemus  downed 
strange  coffee  and  stranger  eggs  at  a 
place  which  is  so  bad  it  busts  up  once  a 
month.  Then  he'd  drop  his  work  at  five 
and  take  the  Elevated  and  Subway  down 
to  regions  where  what  was  put  before  him 
could  actually  be  swallowed.  But  in  the 
evening  there  are  no  expresses  down  the 
Elevated,  and  coming  home  he  would 
hit  the  crowd  and  stand  up  from  Four- 
teenth Street  to  the  Two  Hundredths. 

He  Is  a  resourceful  chap,  and  one 
morning  it  occurred  to  him  he'd  wrestle 
out  his  own  breakfast.  It  would  be 
something  of  an  uidertaking,  for  he 
knew  as  little  of  cookery  as  he  did  of 
navigating  a  ship.  But  he  is  good  at 
absorbing  knowledge,  and  began  a  study 
of  a  cook  book.  Soon  he  discovered,  and 
for  him  it  was  a  discovery,  that  cookery 
is  a  delightfully  Interesting  endeavor. 
And,  one  morning,  when  tired  of  pancakes 
made  with  prepared  flour,  he  followed  a 
recipe  for  cornbread  and  reveled  over  a 
golden  loaf  of  his  bake.  He  says  that 
afterward  he  was  so  full  of  yellow  glory 
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that  he  danced  a  hornpipe  of  triumph  in 
the  kitchen;  and  the  particular  woman 
below  rapped  on  the  steam  pipes. 

Don't  imagine  Polhemus  found  making 
cornbread,  and,  later,  cooking  the  most 
simple  of  dinners  —  chops  and  baked 
potatoes  —  was  easy.  It  was  not.  His 
letters  to  his  wife  were  soaked  with 
adulation  for  prowess  to  which  in  past 
years  he  had  been  oblivious.  His  wonder 
was  how  anybody  could  broil  chops,  make 
toast  and  produce  coffee  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  without  smearing  the 
range  with  boiled-over  grounds  and 
burning  toast  and  chops  to  black  rect- 
angles of  bread  and  scraps  of  incinerated 
meat.  To  cook  three  things  at  once  I 
You  might  as  well  expect  to  write  sim- 
ultaneously a  treatise  on  the  calculus, 
a  girl  story  for  the  Saturday  Eveniiig 
Post,  and  a  tract  on   predestination. 

For  a  time  Polhemus  cooked  only  his 
breakfasts,  and  continued  his  dinner 
pilgrimages.  Then,  after  the  loaf  of 
golden  delight,  he  decided  he  would 
cook  an  entire  dinner.  Mind  you,  I  say 
dinner!  All  of  his  own  cooking.  It 
was  like  a  chap  who  had  succeeded  in 
making  a  dog  kennel  taking  a  contract 
to  build  a  Woolworth  Building. 

It  was  a  simple  dinner.  Wisely 
Polhemus  limited  himself  to  a  broiled  fish, 
one  vegetable,  a  salad,  and  a  dessert.  But 
he  could  see,  even  with  the  corn  success 
haloing  his  conceit,  that  a  cooked  dessert 
was  beyond  him.     He  decided  on  fruit. 

Week  after  week  Polhemus  has  been 
gaining  experience  —  and  burns  —  but 
tasty  baking-powder  biscuit,  which  his 
wife  juggles  with  supreme  ease,  is.  not  for 
him.  He  can  broil  or  iry  fish,  broil  bacon 
and  chops,  boil  macaroni  and  potatoes, 
and  do  other  simple  cookery  stunts,  but 
the  more  occult  in  cookery  will  never  be 
his.  Although  one  evening  he  managed 
palatable  brown  gravy  for  a  bit  of  lamb 
he  roasted,  all  his  other  gravies  have  had 
a  similarity  to  flour  paste.  His  wife  is 
coming  home,  and  Polhemus  has  many 
reasons  for  thankfulness.  And  let  us 
hear  what  he  says  concerning  male  cook- 


ery, for  if  it  is  true,  and  it  sounds  so,  it's 
a  tremendous  indictment  against  educa- 
tion as  practiced  on  youthful  males. 

''I  was  the  only  boy  in  our  family," 
says  Polhemus.  "My  sisters  and  mother 
never  dreamed  of  my  pushing  even  one 
toe  into  the  kitchen.  I  was  sent  to  a 
boarding  school  and  all  I  knew  about 
cookery  at  the  school  was  to  howl  when 
we  had  roast  beef  more  than  three  times 
a  week.  Whether  they  roasted  critters 
whole,  cutting  them  up  afterward,  or  cut 
them  into  chunks  first  was  not  our  con- 
cern. Bread  might  grow  on  bread  trees, 
as  it  does  in  the  tropics,  for  all  we  knew. 
Why  coffee  was  clear  or  why  it  was 
muddy  was  not  included  in  our  curri- 
culum. We  knew  by  a  kind  of  instinct 
that  soft  eggs  were  not  boiled  quite  as 
long  as  a  Smoked  ham,  but  this  was  about 
the  sum  total  of  our  culinary  knowledge. 
Yet  it  was  supposed  we  were  being 
educated.  Why,  the  most  ignorant 
Indian  knew  more  than  we  did  concerning 
a  matter  that  at  any  moment  might  be  of 
considerable  importance.  But  if  in  my 
recitations  I  had  asked  how  long  Boston 
baked  beans  should  be  baked,  I  should 
have  got  a  loud  Ha,  ha  I 

"In  college.'  I  took  my  meals  at  a 
fraternity  table.  Did  we  ever  inquire 
how  our  ebony  chef  conjured  those 
amazing  waffles.'  We  did  not.  we  simply 
asked  for  more.  Did  the  chemistry 
professor  tell  us  that  oysters  were  dredged 
in  flour  or  egg-and-cracker  dust  before 
frying  and  that  you  never  washed  the 
inside  of  a  fish  with  soap.'  He  did  not. 
He  injected  into  us  such  things  as  that 
the  atmosphere  was  composed  of  hydro- 
gen, oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
that  sulphuric  acid  is  a  chemical  product 
and  is  useful  in  making  glass.  \  et  \v 
didn't  have  to  prepare  our  air  for  breath- 
ing, and  I  fail  to  recall  that  I  have 
ever  had  occasion  to  use  the  latter 
information." 

Polhemus  goes  on.  "Here  we  exist  on 
a  planet  where,  if  we  don't  get  anything  to 
eat,  we  die,  and  that's  the  end  of  us,  and 
if  we  eat  badlv  cooked  food,  we  become 
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sickly  and  inefficient  and  are  lucky  if  we 
don't  die.  Yet  somehow  aeons  ago 
everybody  got  the  absurd  notion  that, 
because  you  wore  pants  instead  of  skirts 
and  got  a  hair-cut  instead  of  a  hair-wave, 
knowledge  how  to  boil  potatoes  in  their 
skins  so  that  they'd  be  mealy  and  diges- 
tible was  none  of  your  trade. 

"Just  think  of  it!  There's  not  a  single 
man  I  know  who  could  fry  eggplant  so  it 
wouldn't  be  saturated  with  grease  and 
give  an  attack  at  one  sitting  of  indigestion 
that  would  spoil  usefulness  for  a  week, 
to  say  little  of  such  an  achievement  as 
making  a  healthful  pie! 

"What  our  families,  our  schools  and 
colleges  need  more  than  anything  else 
is  instruction  to  the  male  young,  not  in 
geography,  not  in  spelling,  or  geology, 
or  botany,  nor  even  in  arithmetic.  There 
should  be  motherly  and  sisterly  instruc- 
tion at  home,  and  there  should  be  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  and  college  in  the  science 
and  art  that  is  the  basis  and  super- 
structure of  all  the  other  sciences  and  all 
the  other  arts.  In  our  schools  our  boys 
should  learn  cookery,  just  as  our  girls 
learn  cookery.  And  our  colleges  should 
have  chairs  of  cookery,  just  as  they  have 
chairs  of  Greek  and  astronomy.  No 
young  man  should  consider  himself 
decently  educated,  if  in  an  emergency  he 
could  not  make  a  tasty  omelet  and  a 
wholesome  loaf  of  bread. 

"Why,  one  of  the  things  which  we  were 
hard  up  against  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  was  that  we  had  whole  regiments  of 
men  who  were  familiar  with  the  integral 
calculus  and  not  a  man  in  sight  who  could 
bake  beans.     One  of  the  vital  and  haras- 


sing difficulties  was  to  train  thousands  of 
young  men  in  the  art  of  simple  cookery. 
As  has  been  said,  'Armies  fight  on  their 
stomachs,'  and,  if  you  have  no  one  to  pre- 
pare food  for  those  fighting  stomachs, 
you'd  better  keep  clear  of  war.  And  to 
the  very  end  the  war  department  will  tell 
you  that  it  was  far  easier  to  develop  a 
good  gunner  than  it  was  to  develop  a  good 
cook.  For  you  mustn't  wait  until  ma- 
turity to  learn  an  art.  It  is  not  easy; 
it  is  supremely  difficult  to  teach  an  adult 
how  to  do  new  things  with  his  hands. 
And  cookery  is  not  easy;  good  cookery  is 
as  difficult  to  learn  as  to  learn  landscape 
painting.  The  preparation  of  a  soup,  a 
roast  with  brown  gravy,  baked  potatoes 
and  one  other  vegetable,  and  have  these 
things  tasty  and  wholesome  is  far  beyond 
the  powers  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  thousand  of  the  male  inhabi- 
tants in  this  country.  And  the  one  man 
in  the  thousand  will  be  a  professional 
male  cook  or  chef. 

"And  let  me  add,"  Polhemus  finishes 
off,  "professions,  trades,  occupations  are 
crowded,  and  in  the  future  will  be  more 
and  more  crowded.  There  is  the  single 
exception  of  the  profession  of  cookery. 
An  efficient  male  cook  commands  any 
wages  he  asks.  The  head  chef  of  a  big 
city  hotel  receives  a  wage  larger  than  the 
wage  of  any  governor  of  these  United 
States.  And  an  efficient  young  cook,  even 
if  inexperienced,  who  can  make  a  variety 
of  hotel  soups,  for  example,  will  at  the 
start  receive  in  a  large  city  hostelry  a 
wage  that  makes  the  wage  of  a  professor 
of  chemistry  in  a  standard  college  look 
like  30  cents  in  lead  dimes." 


Duty 


I  rose  at  morning  feeling  ill  and  cross. 
The  work  before  me  seemed  the  merest  dross  — 
The  trifling  little  things  that  I  must  do, 
And  rank  rebellion  filled  me  through  and  through. 
The  Tempter's  voice,  quoting,  bade  me  "Arise! 
'She  who  strives  for  greatness  must  sacrifice 
The  little  things  —  sometimes  the  little  things 
Of  others,  too.'     Take  unto  thyself  wings; 
Spurn  all  this  drudgery  that  holds  thee  down; 


Leave  it  behind  —  Do  things  that  bring  renown!" 
But  strong  the  voice  of  Duty  shouted,  "Wait! 
These  are  thy  tasks  —  'tis  thine  to  make  them 

great. 
To  dignify  each  trivial  act,  and  fill 
It  full  of  beauty,  love  and  joy;    until 
The  hand  Divine  adds  up  your  aggregate  ^^ 
Of  little  things  well  done  —  a  total  great." 

Margaret  Wheeler  Ross. 


My  Lady's  Aprons 

By  Charles  E.  Waterman 


TRADITION  asserts  aprons  are  the 
oldest  forms  of  feminine  apparel. 
Mother  Eve  scarcely  went  be- 
yond the  apron  in  her  fig-leaf  attire,  and 
mothers  since  her  day  must  have  that 
always  in  mind  in  the  dress  aprons  they 
sometimes  wear  of  an  afternoon  —  tea 
aprons  they  sometimes  call  them.  These 
garments  have  a  way,  like  all  other 
kinds  of  feminine  apparel,  of  increasing  and 
decreasing  in  size.  Sometimes  they  cover 
the  entire  front  of  the  dress,  with  a  deep 
row  of  lace  or  ruffling  at  the  bottom,  and 
perhaps  along  the  top  of  some  pockets. 
Sometimes  they  are  scarcely  larger  than 
the  traditional  fig  leaf,  made  of  some 
filmy  muslin-like  material,  as  if  the 
chlorophyl  parenchyma  had  departed, 
leaving  only  the  bleached  fibrous  foun- 
dation of  their  original  counterpart,  and 
surrounded  by  lace  of  the  same  spirituelle 
nature,  which  must  outdo  any  serrated 
edge  Mother  Eve  knew.  Then  the 
strings.  Sometimes  they  are  only  plain 
bands  around  the  waist  and  sometimes 
they  hang  down  midway  the  back  of  the 
skirt  with  embroidered  ends;  but  no 
matter  whether  the  material  be  scanty  or 
liberal,  it  is  always  sufficient  to  tie  a  male 
captive  with  —  at  least,  that  is  the  boast 
of  the  women.  That  is  why,  maybe, 
every  one,  male  or  female,  is  interested 
in  the  apron.  It  is  the  original  edition  of 
Sartor  Resartus. 

Aprons  are  about  the  first  thing  in  the 
way  of  dress  a  child  observes  when  he  or 
she  comes  into  the  world.  Nurse  wears 
them,  always  white,  to  be  sure  she  is  in  a 
sanitary  condition.  Mother  may  wear 
them,  if  she  belongs  to  the  great  majority 
and  has  to  work.  Mothers  belonging  to 
this  great  class  used  always  to  wear 
aprons  of  blue  checked  gingham  with 
bibs.  Against  the  bib  baby  laid  his  head 
when  tired;  and  against  it  he  sobbed  when 
filled  with  grief  or  colic,  and  was  com- 


forted. Sometimes  he  bowed  over  them 
and  was  not  comforted;  although  'the 
spank  administered  may  have  hurt  the 
wearer  of  the  apron  as  much  as  baby,  but 
not  in  the  same  place. 

The  blue  checked  apron  was  not  always 
sanitary.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  be 
made  to  evade  sanitation,  that  is,  of 
colors  so  dark  one  could  not  always 
detect  whether  it  was  soiled  or  not,  unless 
the  dirt  was  of  a  light-colored  variety. 
But  the  mother  of  a  baby  and  head  of  a 
house  is  excusable  if  she  reduces  laundry 
bills  to  the  minimum. 

But  with  our  sun-bonneted  mothers  and 
grandmothers,  blue  checked  aprons 
seemed  to  be  an  obsession.-  They  not 
only  made  them  cover  a  multitude  of  sins 
in  the  way  of  dirt  and  rags  about  them- 
selves, but  they  believed  this  particular 
color  made  their  daughters  more  comely 
and  attractive.  Perhaps  it  did.  Any- 
way John  Greenleaf  Whittier  never  forgot 
what  the  little  girl  had  on  who  out- 
spelled  him,  but  hated  to  go  above  him 
and  loitered  after  school  to  tell  him  about 
it.  The  story,  as  will  be  remembered, 
reads: 

"Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow, 
To  right  and  left,  he  lingered; 
As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 

Her  blue-checked  apron  fingered." 

There  are  many  styles  of  apron  for 
many  uses.  Scrub  women  wear  long, 
large,  black  garments,  because  they  do 
such  dirty  work,  making  such  a  covering 
necessary,  much  as  blacksmiths  and 
mechanics  wear  overalls  and  jumpers. 
When  one  sees  the  work,  explanations 
and  excuses  are  unnecessary.  The  pity 
seems  that  our  mechanical  geniuses  have 
not  invented  some  way  of  doing  dirty 
work  in  a  clean  way. 

Young  matrons  —  before  they  become 
old  and  tired  —  wear  aprons  like  an 
onion;    that  they  may  slip  off  the  outer 
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covering  and  always  appear  clean  and 
fresh.  The  garments  they  wear  generally 
cover  their  dresses  completely,  hook  or 
button  in  the  back  and  have  short  sleeves. 
Various  names  have  been  invented  for 
them  to  differentiate  them  from  other 
varieties  —  such  as  bungalow  or  coverall 
aprons  —  but  no  matter  what  the  name 
may  be,  their  use  is  the  same.  They  are 
made  for  lightning  change  artists.  If 
one  gets  a  glimpse  of  a  hostess,  who  is  not 
blessed  with  a  maid,  through  a  window 
on  approaching  her  home,  he  may 
observe  her  in  a  long,  loose  garment;  but 
when  she  comes  to  the  door,  she  is  trim 
in  dainty  skirt  and  blouse,  thanks  to  the 
loose  outer  covering,  which  is  so  easy  to 
slip  off. 

Then  there  are  other  styles  of  aprons, 
worn  by  women  who  have  cleaner  kinds 
of  employment.  These  cover,  but  do  not 
conceal  the  skirt  of  sober  shade  and  the 
waist  of  daintier  hue.  They  cling  to  the 
form  and  may  even  add  a  charm.  They 
are  made  in  various  ways,  some  reaching 


up  only  to  the  waist,  and  some  with  a 
bib,  held,  perhaps,  by  long  shoulder 
pieces,  plain  or  ruffled,  which  button  or 
cross  in  the  back  and  attach  themselves 
to  the  sides  at  ii\e  waist.  From  certain 
'characteristics,  they  might  be  called 
rosary  aprons.  Every  one  knows  the 
popular  song,  a  part  of  which  runs  like 
this: 

"The  hours  I  spent  with  thee,  dear  heart, 
Are  as  a  string  of  pearls  to  me. 
I  count  them  over,  every  one  apart, 
My  rosary,  my  rosary. 

"Each  hour  a  pearl,  each  pearl  a  prayer, 
To  still  a  heart  in  absence  wrung, 
I  tell  each  bead  unto  the  end, 
And  there  a  cross  is  hung." 

So  crisp  with  starch  and  made  of 
attractive  shades  of  percale,  with  irregular 
stripes,  either  printed  or  woven  into  the 
fabric  and  running  up  over  the  shoulders, 
as  a  kind  of  path  for  the  eyes  to  travel, 
with  a  temptation,  perhaps,  to  crush  in 
caress,  but  forbidden,  like  the  rosary, 
because  there  is  a  cross  at  the  end. 


The  "Principle  of  It" 

By  A.  Borden  Stevens 


WHY,  Mother  B.,  I  never  saw  you 
do  that  before.  Why  do  you 
bother  to  put  a  sheet  of  paraffine  over  the 
rolling  board  before  you  roll  your 
powdered   sugar. ^" 

Mother  B.  scooped  the  last  of  the  sugar 
into  a  bowl,  then  picked  up  the  paper  and 
gently  shook  the  residue  from  the  sheet 
so  that  scarcely  a  grain  was  lost,  and  the 
board  left  clean. 

"N«w  do  you  see.^"  she  asked,  smil- 
ing at  this  new  daughter  of  hers.  "  Neat- 
ness, economy  and  cleanliness  all  achieved 
at  once!  No  scraping  of  the  board  or 
mopping  up  of  the  powder,  which  is  bad 
for  the  surface  of  the  board  and  for  the 
pocketbook  as  well.  Now  come  out  of 
the  pantry,  for  the  next  operation  is  in 
the  kitchen  where  I  am  going  to  spread 


my  little  square  of  white  enamel  cloth 
on  the  table  by  the  stove,  so  that  I  may 
roll  and  fry  my  doughnuts  without  loss 
of  time.  That  is  a  true  time  saver;  in 
a  large  kitchen  like  this  there  is  great 
waste  of  steps  between  the  cabinet  and 
the  stove.  Not  every  one  has  a  little 
chemical  laboratory  like  your  up-to-date 
kitchenette,  Mrs.  Newly-wed!" 

"Please  don't  call  me  that  any  more. 
Why,  Bob  and  I  have  been  married  two 
months!  And,  oh,  Mother  B.,  I'm  so 
glad  you  taught  him  to  cook.  It  saves 
so  much  time  mornings,  when  we  both 
go  off  so  early,  and  if  he  gets  the  break- 
fast while  I  put  up  the  lunch,  we  can  do 
it  all  in  an  hour." 

"Yes,  Bob  learned  to  cook  the  year  we 
all  had  whooping  cough  together.     I  had 
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to  keep  him  In,  and  amused,  somehow, 
so  he  joined  me  in  my  occupations.  That 
same  year  we  painted  the  woodwork  in  the 
upstairs  rooms.  The  smell  of  the  paint 
kept  me  from  coughing,  for  I  foolishly 
had  it  with  them.  All  these  little  experi-* 
ences  help." 

Mother  B.  looked  up  suddenly. 

"Elizabeth,  you  came  in  with  a  'do  or 
die'  expression,  so  just  tell  me  all  about 
it." 

Elizabeth   laughed. 

"It  will  be  just  a  joke  to  you.  Mother 
B.,  but  I  am  so  puzzled  by  trying  to  fit 
large  recipes  to  a  small  family,  and  there 
are  some  things  in  the  book  for  two  that 
are  not  as  good  as  the  things  we  made  at 
home.  There's  sponge  cake,  for  instance, 
and  I  want  charlotte  russe  for  dinner  to 
use  up  some  cream,  but  my  recipe  makes 
a  great  big  cake,  and  Bob  says  that  sponge 
cake  without  trimmings  tastes  just  like 
feathers  to  him,  and  he  does  not  feel  half 
fed  if  he  has  it  in  his  lunch.  Why  did 
you  make  him  so  terribly  hearty,  Mother 
B..?" 

His  mother  laughed  in  her  turn.  "Well, 
let  me  see.  You  have  that  very  satis- 
factory recipe  which  calls  for  four  eggs, 
one  cup  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  flour,  the 
secret  of  which  is  in  the  mixing.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  day  that  I  left  out  the 
sugar!  Three  ingredients,  I  thought, 
counting  them  .  before  me  — ■  yolks, 
whites,  flour.  There  they  were,  and  I 
counted  them  twice.  It  came  out  of  the 
oven  like  a  popover  mixture,  and  we  ate 
it  for  bread.  Did  you  ever  analyze  that 
recipe.?  You  see  the  three  ingredients 
are  really  eggs,  sugar,  and  flour.  Note 
the  quantities;  it  really  is  this,  —  to 
every  egg  add  one-quarter  of  a  cup  of 
sugar,  and  one-quarter  of  a  cup  of  flour. 
Using  that  formula,  you  may  make  as 
much  or  as  little  as  you  like,  and  it  comes 
out  right,  for  I  h^ve  tried  it.  But  you 
must  never  change  the  order  of  the  mixing. 
Here  is  a  quick  way  to  do  it.  Suppose 
we  use  two  eggs,  which  halves  the  recipe. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the  two  eggs  very 
stifle,  add  the  half-cup  of  sugar,  and  beat 


well;  remove  the  beater  from  the  mix- 
ture to  the  two  yolks  waiting  in  another 
small  bowl.  Beat  until  thick  and  lemon 
colored.  Measure  a  half  cup  of  sifted 
flour,  and  add,  with  the  yolks,  to  the 
whites.  Fold  in  with  as  few  motions 
as  possible  so  that  the  air  bubbles  will  be 
retained.  Bake  it  in  'fingers,'  drops, 
small  or  large  loaves  according  to  the  use 
you  are  to  put  it  to.  Drops  are  nice  with 
ice  cream,  and  fingers  for  charlotte  russe. 
Of  course  you  add  the  pinch  of  salt  and 
the  flavoring  to  the  unbeaten  whites; 
that  you  would  remember.  Most  re- 
cipes can  be  reduced  in  this  way  if  you 
study  them  a  little.  My  hospital-recipe 
for  baking  powder  is  another  easy  one  to 
accommodate  to  circumstances.  It  is 
used  in  the  same  way  as  the  commercial 
baking  powders,  and  is  cheaper  in  the  end. 
The  recipe  reads,  eight  ounces  of  cream 
of  tartar,  eight  ounces  of  cornstarch,  and 
four  ounces  of  soda.  I  make  it  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  cream  of  tartar  on 
hand,  because  that  ingredient  is  usually 
scarce  in  my  cupboard.  You  see  it  is 
equal  quantities  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
cornstarch,  and  half  as  much  soda. 
Weigh,  and  sift  six  times  before  boxing." 

"A  domestic  science  course  will  be 
obligatory  some  day,  won't  it,  Mother 
B. .?  What  a  help  it  is  to  get  at  the  '  prin- 
ciple of  it,'  as  Uncle  Frank  used  to  say. 
Do  tell  me  about  pie  crust  while  we  are 
talking;  Bob  always  gets  the  hatchet, 
to  tease  me,  when  we  have  pie;  and  I  do 
just  as  the  rule  says,  but  it  does  come  out 
hard,  although  I  won't  admit  it  to  him.'' 

"W^ell,  suppose  you  mix  a  little, 
while  I  get  my  doughnut  dough  rolled, 
and  then  I  can  see  where  the  trouble 
comes,"  said  Mother  B.,  handing  out 
bowl  and  knife.  "Get  two  cups  of  flour 
and  a  little  salt;  add  a  third  as  much  lard 
as  flour,  and  cut  it  in.  This  is  for  a 
quickly  made,  satisfactory  plain  paste. 
Get  a  cup  of  very  cold  water,  —  and  now 
be  careful.  The  point  is  to  wet  it  so 
slightly  that  the  dough  cannot  by  any 
chance  absorb  more  flour  in  rolling. 
Continued  ov  page  /04 
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Author   of  "Principles  of  Food  Preparation"  and  "Breakfasts,  Luncheons 

AND  Dinners" 


The  Minerals 

THERE  was  once  a  master  plumber 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  used  to 
deplore  the  carelessness  of  plumb- 
ers in  general  with  regard  to  the  possible 
admission  of  gases  and  germs  through 
insanitary  plumbing.  He  used  to  say, 
"The  trouble  is  the  men  don't  see  the 
germs,  and  they  haven't  imagination 
e-nough  to  think  that  things  they  can't 
see  are  there  just  the  same." 

This  same  is  very  much  the  trouble  with 
lack  of  minerals  in  the  diet.  We  can  see, 
touch,  and  taste  the  proteins,  fats,  and 
carbohydrates.  Even  the  vitamines  to 
some  extent  seem  real  and  tangible,  so 
much  free  advertising  is  given  them  on 
the  milk  delivery  wagons  and  so  much 
about  them  is  being  printed  in  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  But  we  are  not 
able  to  see  the  minerals  in  our  food,  they 
have  neither  enough  taste,  smell,  or  color 
to  impress  themselves  on  the  conscious- 
ness; they  are  not  a  new  and  thrilling 
discovery  like  the  vitamines,  neither  is 
their  presence  often  advertised  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  most  of  our  highly- 
manufactured  food  is  free  from  them. 

The  Minerals  We  Need  in  Our  Diet 

The  body  needs  several  minerals  for 
the  maintenance  of  health.  It  needs 
calcium,  phosphorus,  potassium,  sulphur, 
sodium,  chlorine,  magnesium,  and  iron, 
in  quite  appreciable  quantities,  these 
quantities  varying  in  descending  scale 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are 
listed.  Besides  these,  it  needs  traces  too 
small  to  be  estimated  of  iodine,  fluorine, 
and  silicon.  Fortunately  for  us,  the 
presence  of  most  of  the  required  elements 
may  be  assumed  in  the  average  diet,  but 


there  are  three  important  exceptions. 
These  are  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  iron. 
Of  a  sufficiency  of  these  we  can  by  no 
means  be  sure,  unless  we  make  special 
provision  for  them,  and  scientists  believe 
that  we  are  too  near  the  danger-point  of 
mineral-starvation,  so  far  as  these  go, 
to  plan  our  diet  in  the  happy-go-lucky, 
hit-or-miss  fashion,  which  they  still  allow 
us  with  regard  to  the  other  eight  minerals. 

The   Function  of  the  Minerals  in 
General 

Before  further  discussion  of  calcium, 
phosphorus  and  iron,  suppose  we  take  a 
little  time  off  to  talk  about  the  function  in 
digestion  of  the  minerals  in  general. 

One  of  the  most  Important  functions  of 
the  minerals  Is  to  promote  osmosis. 
This  means  the  passage  of  fluids  through 
animal  membranes,  and  it  is  by  virtue 
of  this  process  that  the  food  we  eat 
nourishes  the  body. 

During  digestion  all  foods,  even  the 
toughest  and  hardest  solids,  are  rendered 
fluid  (unless  they  are,  they  are  not 
digested),  and  these  fluid  foods  pass  into 
the  blood  because  of  osmotic  pressure. 

Let  us  explain  this  more  clearly.  When 
two  solutions  of  different  density  arc 
separated  by  an  animal  membrane,  the 
tendency  Is  for  the  fluids  of  greater 
density  to  flow  out  through  the  mem- 
brane In  one  direction,  and  the  one  of  less 
density  to  flow  in  the  other  direction. 
Now,  the  fluid  products  of  digestion, 
holding  as  they  do,  so  much  concentrated 
food  in  solution,  naturally  exert  such 
osmotic  pressure  as  to  force  a  way  into  the 
blood  stream  through  the  enclosing  mem- 
brane, and  thus  nourish  the  body. 

But  there  is  a  bit  more  than  this  to 
bodily  osmosis.  The  solution  of  some 
667 
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foods,  for  instance  the  proteids,  is  a 
solution  of  what  are  called  colloids,  that 
is,  substances  that  are  not  crystalline. 
Raw  white  of  egg,  for  example,  forms  a 
colloid  solution.  So  does  cooked  white  of 
egg  after  it  is  digested,  so  does  digested 
meat,  cheese,  etc.  The  membranes  of 
the  body  seem  to  allow  the  passage  of 
these  non-crystalline  solutions  only  slowly 
and  with  reluctance,  unless^  they  are 
mixed  with  crystalline  substances  also  in 
solution.  Now,  the  minerals  in  our  foods 
are  definitely  crystalline  in  form,  hence 
on  their  presence  depends  our  nutrition, 
on  account  of  the  aid  their  presence  gives 
to  the  passage  of  the  digested  non- 
crystalline (colloid)  foods  through  the 
animal  membranes  of  the  absorbent 
vessels,  etc.,  into  the  blood  stream. 

This  may  without  difficulty  be  ex- 
plained to  children  by  the  figure  of  a 
lonesome  little  colloid  trying  in  vain  to 
get  into  the  blood  stream  to  circulate 
around  the  body  and  do  wonderful 
things  in  helping  to  build  and  repair  it  — 
only  there  is  a  blank  wall  of  membrane 
to  keep  it  out.  Then  comes  along  a 
bright  little  crystal,  who  says:  "Come 
with  me,  I'll  introduce  you,  then  we'll 
join  hands  and  we  shall  get  in  together." 

The  technical  statement  that  a  bowl 
of  clear  bouillon  at  the  beginning  of 
dinner  "has  a  pressure  of  several  atmos- 
pheres," is  explained  by  this  principle  of 
osmosis.  Its  osmotic  pressure,  equal  to 
that  of  many  atmospheres,  causes  a  rapid 
interchange  between  it  and  the  fliuids  of 
the  circulatory  system.  If  foods  are  so 
prepared  as  to  be  entirely  free  from 
minerals,  and  such  foods  only  are  given 
for  the  diet  during  several  weeks,  this 
results  in  a  painful  death,  and  history 
tells  us  that  this  cruel  method  of  execu- 
tion of  criminals  was  one  time  employed 
in  a  certain  European  country. 

Besides  their  osmotic  function,  the 
minerals  are  needed  in  the  body  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  Minerals  are  present  in  every 
tissue  of  the  body,  whether  bony,  mus- 
cular, or  fluid,  and  as  these  tissues  are 


broken  down  in  the  daily  wear  and  tear, 
a  constant  fresh  supply  of  the  difl"erent 
minerals  is  needed  to  build  them  up  and 
repair  them. 

2.  It  is  on  the  presence  of  alkaline 
minerals  in  solution  that  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood  is  maintained.  The  great 
importance  of  this  alkalinity  was  the 
subject  of  last  month's  paper. 

3.  Certain  minerals  furnish  the  small 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  needed  for 
stomach  digestion.  This  acidity  in  the 
normal  stomach  is  only  to  the  extent  of 
two-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  but  it  is 
highly  essential. 

4.  The  minerals  are  also  needed  to 
give  aid  in  the  solvent  power  of  certain 
internal  fluids;  and  for  other  rather  com- 
plex processes  dependent  on  electrolysis 
within  the  body. 

We  have  gone  into  some  detail  regard- 
ing the  function  of  the  minerals  in  general, 
because  their  need  in  the  diet  is  so  often 
disregarded.  Let  us  now  briefly  indicate 
one  or  two  of  only  the  most  important 
special  functions  of  each  of  the  three 
minerals  most  likely  to  be  lacking  in  our 
diet  unless  specially  looked  out  for. 

What  Calcium  Does  in   the  Body 

Calcium  builds  and  repairs  the  bones, 
hence  is  particularly  demanded  in  the 
diet  of  chi'ldren,  and  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  when  ossification  is  sup- 
posed to  be  completed,  foods  rich  in 
calcium  ought  to  be  most  liberally  sup- 
plied. Calcium  is  also  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  diet  of  nursing  mothers. 
But  this  mineral  is  needed  at  all  ages,  for 
another  of  its  most  important  functions, 
one  less  easy  to  explain,  is  its  power  to 
maintain  a  proper  equilibrium  in  the 
body,  and  to  correct  deviations  from  the 
normal. 

Milk  is  rich  in  calcium,  and  is  in  much 
the  best  form,  as  well  as  the  most  con- 
venient, to  supply  the  daily  requirement. 
Cheese  and  eggs  also  furnish  it,  as  do 
beans,  almonds,  and  the  whole  grains. 

Beef  and  all  other  meats  are  extremely 
poor    in    calcium,    and    the    carnivorous 
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animals  have  to  obtain  it  by  eating,  as 
they  do,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
bones  of  their  prey. 

What  Phosphorus  Does  in 
the  Body 

"Without  phosphorus  there  is  no 
thought."  This  used  to  be  the  slogan 
of  a  certain  school  of  scientists  not  many 
years  ago.  It  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  phosphorus  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  nerve,  brain,  and  other  tissues,  and 
that  it  is  needed  in  the  conduct  of  nerve 
stimuli  to  their  end-point. 

Phosphorus  is  found  in  hard  cheese,  in 
legumes,  in  whole  grains,  in  meat,  fish, 
eggs.  etc.  Almonds,  peanuts,  and  wal- 
nuts also  furnish  it,  as  do  dried  figs  and 
raisins. 

Apples,  oranges,  and  the  fresh,  suc- 
culent fruits  are  poor  in  phosphorus;  so 
is  white  flour,  white  rice,  cabbage, 
lettuce,  and  most  fresh  vegetables  with 
the  exception  of  the  roots,  which  yield  a 
small  amount. 

In  an  analysis  of  150  typical  American 
dietaries  of  average  well-to-do  families, 
almost  one-third  were  found  to  be  dan- 
gerously deficient  in  phosphorus.  This 
shows  that  none  of  us  can  afford  to  take 
its  presence  in  sufficiency  for  granted. 

What   Iron  Does  in  the  Body 

In  the  case  of  either  calcium  or  phos- 
phorus starvation,  the  body  is  able  to 
take  these  minerals  from  the  bones,  even 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  bony  frame- 
work will  suffer  serious  loss.  But  there 
is  no  such  available  source  of  iron  in  the 
body,  so  it,  therefore,  behooves  us  to 
make  provision  for  a  supply  of  iron,  not 
only  on  every  day,  but  at  every  meal. 

Most  of  the  iron  in  the  body  is  found 
in   the   red   blood   cells,   which   are   con- 


stantly employed  as  carriers  of  oxygen. 
In  this  office  they  are  being  rapidly  worn 
out  and  replaced,  so  that,  if  enough  iron 
is  not  taken  into  the  body  to  make  up 
the  amount  lost  in  these  and  other  proc- 
esses, included  under  the  convenient  word 
"metabolism,"  the  result  will  be  a  more 
or  less  pronounced  condition  of  ansemia. 
When  we  realize  this,  there  seems  little 
need  to  discuss  the  other  functions  of 
iron. 

Iron  is  present  in  spinach  and  other 
greens,  in  eggs,  especially  in  the  yolk; 
in  beans,  peas,  oatmeal,  whole  wheat;  and 
in  figs,  raisins,  and  dates,  etc. 

Milk  is  very  poor  in  iron,  though  the 
small  amount  there  is  exists  in  organic 
form.  The  root  vegetables,  most  fresh 
fruits,  white  rice,  white  flour,  etc.,  are 
also  poor  in  this  mineral. 

Minerals  in  Organic  vs. 
Inorganic  Form 

One  more  highly  important  point  in 
the  provision  of  minerals  in  the  diet  is 
that  some,  if  not  most  of  them,  are  better 
utilized  in  the  body  in  what  is  known  as 
an  organic  form.  This  may  be  said  to 
mean  that  it  depends  on  the  quality, 
rather  than  on  the  quantity,  of  certain 
minerals  in  foods  whether  or  not  they  are 
going  to  do  us  the  most  good.  For 
example,  the  chemical  analyses  of  red 
meats,  such  as  beef,  etc.,  show  them  to 
contain  generous  amounts  of  iron,  yet  the 
iron  in  spinach  and  other  greens  is  in  so 
much  a  better  form  to  serve  the  body  that 
we  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  count 
meat  as  a  source  of  food-iron.  Phos- 
phorus in  some  forms  is  said  by  some 
authorities  to  be  easier  made  use  of  by 
the  body  than  in  other  forms,  but  calcium, 
in  either  organic  or  inorganic  form,  is  well 
utilized. 


Spirit  Guides 


Millions  and  millions  of  stars 
In  the  sky  at  night; 

They  are  the  souls  of  those 
Who  followed  His  lieht. 


Onl>-  a  single  star 

In  the  sicy  by  day; 
This  is  his  lamp  of  Love. 

Leading  the  way. 

Frfda  Scott. 
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New  England  Spring 

Lofty,  white  peaks,  washed  in  against  a  sky, 

Blue  with  the  fragile  blue  that  Aprils  love, 
Stark  branches  tossing  slender  buds  on  high. 
Throbbing  to  life  in  that  bright  air  above; 
Warmth  on  the  south  slopes,  whence  the  snow 

has  fled; 
Green    blades    among    the    brown    and    withered 
dead. 

By  mountain  roads  the  swift  gay  rivulets  leap. 
At  dawn,  come  raucous  cawings  from  the  hill; 

And  the  beloved  redbreasts  their  tryst  keep. 
Warming  with  melody  the  sunset  chill; 

Then,  through  the  woods,  still  bare  and  brown 
and  wet, 

The  children  seek  the  yellow  violet. 

Spring  in  New  England!     Ah,  we  prize  it  so! 

After  the  winter's  dragging  weight  is  past. 
After  the  months  of  cold  and  ice  and  snow. 

To  greet  the  glorious  Spring  at  last  —  at  last! 
Heaven  itself  surely  holds  no  lovelier  thing 
Than  the  first  tender  days  of  early  Spring! 

Katharine  Sazuin  Oakes. 


TO  OUR  READERS 

IHE  present  Issue  of  American 
Cookery  is  above  40,000  copies, 
the  largest  number  we  ever  have  printed. 
We  claim  to  have  a  superior  list  of  bona 
fide  subscribers,  that  Is,  subscribers  that 


have  sent  us  directly  or  through  our 
authorized  agents  the  full  price  of  sub- 
scription. American  Cookery  is  speci- 
fically a  culinary  publication.  A  plea 
for  wholesome  food  and  prudent  economy 
in  the  management  of  the  household  is  to 
be  looked  for  on  every  page.  We  aim  to 
reach  those  who  are  Interested  In  our 
subject,  who  want  and  may  receive  benefit 
from  just  this  kind  of  publication.  We 
desire  to  interest  and  please  our  readers 
and  wish  them  to  be  pleased  with  our 
work. 

Find  and  read  all  the  good  things  espe- 
cially prepared  for  you  and  presented  In 
the  pages  of  this  number,  and  let  the 
magazine  speak  for  itself.  We  trust  you 
may  find  it  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
home.  American  Cookery  is  distinctly 
your  very  own  publication;  its  being  and 
prosperity  are  dependent  on  the  con- 
fidence we  have  that  your  support  and 
patronage  will  be  continued. 

A  TIMELY  VETO 

THE  last  act  of  our  retiring  President 
was  the  veto  of  the  so-called  Fordney 
tariff  bill,  a  vicious  piece  of  legislation. 
This  time,  at  least,  we  commend  the 
veto,  and  the  reason  given  therefor. 
Truly  the  time  is  Inopportune  for  high 
tariffs,  building  battleships,  enlarging  the 
.army  and'  increasing  armaments.  The 
time  is  inopportune  for  high  prices  of 
anything,  for  high  living  and  extrava- 
gance, in  general.  Special  legislation  for 
the  favored  few  is  wrong  anyway.  The 
call  of  the  hour  is  for  a  reduction  of  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  in  every  depart- 
ment. The  time  is  for  everybody  to  find 
a  job  and  go  to  work, — to  reduce  the 
national  debt  and  try  to  lift  the  enormous 
burden  of  taxation  from  the  people. 

The  one  thing  needful  Is  the  construc- 
tion of  dwelling  houses,  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  the  average  family,  and  merchant 
ships  to  distribute  the  fruits  of  production 
over  the  earth.  Production  and  still 
more  production,  efficiency  and  still 
greater  efficiency,  are  called  for.  \\'c 
want    cheaper    food,    cheaper    clothing. 
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cheaper  fuel,  and,  especially,  cheaper 
paper.  A  republic  is  dependent  on  the 
intelligence  and  well-being  of  its  citizens. 
These  are  the  things  to  attend  to  forth- 
with —  the  things  that  cannot,  with 
impunity,  be  left  undone.  Instead  of 
tearing  down  and  destroying,  let  us  hold 
fast  and  save  what  has  been  attained  in 
civilization  and  proceed  to  move  onward 
and  upward  to  higher  and  better  things 
in  the  future.  Anyhow,  in  the  vernacu- 
lar of  the  day,  if  you  can't  boost,  don't 
knock. 

UNPROFITABLE  SCHOOLHOUSES 

WHY  should  not  our  schoolhouses 
be  occupied  more  hours  a  day  and 
more  days  a  week  than  the  case  is  at 
present.^  Many  large  and  spacious  build- 
ings are  not,  it  would  seem,  in  use  long 
enough  to  pay  for  the  care  and  heating  of 
the  same.  Our  public  schools  are  main- 
tained for  the  preparation  and  training  of 
youth  for  active  life  and  citizenship.  In 
a  measure,  the  management  of  the  schools 
is  a  business  proposition  and  may  well  be 
directed  along  lines  that  lead  to  the  real 
callings  of  life.  The  question  is,  are  our 
schools  adapted  to  the  civic  requirements 
of  the  hour.^  Do  they  train  and  fit 
youth  for  useful  life  and  citizenship.^ 

The  tendency  of  the  day,  it  seems,  is  to 
make  too  much  of  the  vacation  seasons, 
and  to  neglect  any  real,  genuine  applica- 
tion to  timely  studies  and  useful  pursuits, 
—  to  absorb  the  malign  influences  of  the 
moving  picture  show  with  a  most  frivo- 
lous disregard  of  the  admonition  of  the 
conscience  and  all  the  nobler  attributes  of 
human  nature. 

We  claim  that  our  public  schools,  like 
other  places  of  business,  should  be  in 
session  six  days  in  the  week  and  a  larger 
number  of  weeks  per  year.  According  to 
present  schedule,  they  are  actually  in 
session  five  hours  a  day,  five  days  in  a 
week,  and  fewer  than  two  hundred  out  of 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  a 
year.  What  can  be  expected  from  such 
an  easy,  half-time,  unbusinesslike  method 
of  procedure.^     Besides  the  service  of  the 


regular  daily  session,  our  school  buildings 
may  well  be  utilized  for  evening  schools 
and  long-term  summer  schools.  Why 
not,  also,  make  them  available  for  clubs 
and  other  literary  gatherings.^  In  short, 
why  not  make  our  school  buildings  a 
profitable  investment.?  The  public  school 
is  organized  and  supported  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  weal.  Let  us  build  up  our 
public  schools  and  utilize  them,  to  fullest 
extent,  for  the  supreme  benefit  of  the 
republic. 

PROHIBITION 

THE  attitude  of  our  English  friends 
and  kinsmen,  across  the  sea, 
towards  our  American  policy  and  practice 
of  prohibition  is  nothing  else  than  ridicu- 
lous. If  it  did  not  appeal  so  directly  to 
our  sense  of  humor,  it  would  be  almost 
pathetic.  Every  time  we  come  across  an 
attempt  at  reproach  we  are  filled  with 
mirth  and  laughter;  an  inner  chuckle  can- 
not be  suppressed. 

The  latest  reflection  on  America's 
experiment  comes  from  a  noted  author, 
scholar  and  clergyman  who  is  visiting  us 
at  the  present  time.  He  is  reported  to 
impugn  that  Americans  are  slaves  to  the 
present  craze  for  prohibition.  This  is  too 
good  for  anything.  Though  we  be 
slaves,  our  slavery  is  voluntary  and  self- 
imposed.  There  is  something  sinister 
and  bad  associated  with  the  words  "slave" 
and  "slavery";  they  are  wont  to  convey 
an  idea  of  obloquy  and  detraction,  point- 
ing to  a  condition  of  life  that  is  evil  and 
to  be  condemned.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  term  "slaves"  can  be  applied 
fitingly  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
way  of  well-doing.  Certainly  any  impli- 
cation of  this  nature  is  not  Christianlikc. 

From  long  experience  and  observation 
we  are  convinced  naught  else  has  ever 
resulted  from  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol 
than  poverty,  misery  and  crime  —  true 
among  every  people  and  in  every  land. 
The  drink  habit  is  condcmnablc  on  every 
count;  not  one  point  can  be  made  in  its 
favor.  The  drunkard  is  of  no  good  to 
himself  or  those  with  whom  he  comes  in 
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contact.  He  is  not  long-lived.  "I  went 
by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the 
vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understand- 
ing. And,  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with 
thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face 
thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was 
broken  down." 

Efficiency  and  the  drink  habit  are 
incompatible,  and  right  here  is  where  the 
rub  comes  in.  The  inebriate  and  the 
slothful  cannot  compete  successfully  with 
the  sober  and  industrious  workman.  In 
the  struggle  for  existence  he  is  at  a 
disadvantage. 

According  to  history  and  tradition  the 
English  race  has  ever  been  addicted  to  the 
use  of  strong  liquors  in  all  times.  With 
them  the  appetite  for  alcohol,  as  a 
beverage,  has  become  an  inherited  trait; 
the  practice  is  condemned  neither  by 
Church  nor  State.  What  can  be  expected.? 
Are  not  our  English  friends  a  little 
envious  of  the  stand  America  has  taken 
in  the  matter  of  intemperance.'*  With  us 
prohibition  is  working  fine.  The  gain 
already  made  is  enormous.  The  good 
cannot  be  estimated.  Broken  families 
are  united  and  made  happy.  We  can 
walk  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  not  be 
annoyed  and  jostled  by  the  intoxicated 
nuisance.  "The  18th  amendment  is  the 
greatest  thing  that  has  happened  for 
two  thousand  years!  .  .  .  South  America 
and  Europe  are  keenly  watching  our  ex- 
periment and  its  effect  on  capacity  for 
industrial  production.  Our  success  will 
eventually  force  the  competing  nations, 
despite  themselves,  to  follow  suit." 

GOURMETS,  whose  futile  ambition 
it  has  been  to  devise  dinners,  the 
chief  distinction  of  which  should  be  their 
excessive  cost,  have  been  eclipsed  by  a 
dinner  recently  given  in  New  York.  This 
was  an  exceptional  dinner.  America 
specializes  in  the  unusual,  and  nothing 
more  unusual  than  this  ever  happened  in 
the  history  of  aristology,  for  while  the 
dinner  ticket  cost  each  guest  something 
approaching  the  price  of  a  small  car,  the 
fare    provided    was    the    cheapest    and 


simplest  that  had  ever  been  set  before  a 
wealthy  company.  It  was  at  once  the 
cheapest  and  the  dearest  dinner  ever 
given. 

This  was  the  Herbert  Hoover  dinner, 
given  in  support  of  the  fund  for  the  starv- 
ing children  In  the  destitute  areas  of 
central  Europe.  The  price  of  each 
dinner  ticket  was  £250,  and  all  fashion- 
able and  plutocratic  New  York  attended. 
The  surroundings  were  luxurious  and  the 
company  were  "drest  all  gaily  In  their 
best"  — ■  gorgeous  costumes,  priceless 
pearls  and  flowers  galore  there  were; 
there  was  a  chorus  from  the  opera  and  a 
violin  recital  by  Krelsler  —  and  the 
dinner?  Well,  the  dinner  was  identical 
with  that  which  is  being  served  to  the 
children  In  Europe  —  a  plate  of  beef  stew, 
bread  and  a  cup  of  cocoa,  the  cost  being 
6d  per  head.  The  company,  we  are  told. 
Including  the  dyspeptic  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, seemed  to  enjoy  it. 

London  Table  Talk. 


Seeking  Rest! 

O  ye  that  fare  amid  these  breathless  places. 
Spending  your  souls  'iwixt  factory  and  mart. 

Ye  whose  quick  eyes  and  pale  and  eager  faces 
Reveal  the  restless  heart. 

What  are  ye  seeking  in  your  fever'd  labor, 

That  knows   no  pause  thro'   all  the  crowded 
week, 

Each  for  himself,  and  no  man  for  his  neighbor. 
What  is  it  that  ye  seek? 

"Oh,  some  seek  bread  —  no  more  —  life's  mere 
subsistence, 
And  some  seek  wealth  and  ease  —  the  common 
quest; 
And  some  seek  fame,  that  hovers  in  the  distance; 
But  all  are  seeking  rest. 

"Our    temples    throb,    our    brains    are    turning, 
turning. 
Would    God    that    what    we    strain    at    were 
possess'd; 
God  knows  our  souls  are  parch'd  and  black  with 
yearning; 
God  knows  we  faint  for  rest." 


He  went  his  way,  a  haggard  shape  and  dreary. 
His  hard  face  set  toward  the  kindled  West; 

And  lo!  a  voice,  "Come  unto  Me,  ye  wear\-. 
And  1  will  give  you  rest." 

Frederick  Langhridge,  in  the  Traveler. 


ORNAMENTAL   FROSTING   (See  page  681) 

Seasonable-and-Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill  and  Mary  D.  Chambers 

TN    ALL  recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is  measured  after  sifting 

once.      Where    flour  is  measured    by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 

meant.     A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful.     In  flour 

mixtures  where  yeast  is  called  for,  use  bread  flour;   in  all  other  flour  mixtures,  use  cake  or  pastry  flour. 


Cream  of  Parsley  Soup,  Cold 

INTO  a  quart  of  rich  milk,  or  half-milk 
half-cream,  slice  one-half  an  onion; 
add  the  thin  yellow  rind  of  one-half  a 
lemon,  a  small  piece  of  sweet  red  pepper, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  one  bunch  of 
parsley.  Let  cook  slowly  to  boiling 
point,  then  thicken  with  one-fourth  a  cup 
of  flour  rubbed  into  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
butter  or  a  substitute,  and  stir  over  lire 
until  srnooth.  Strain,  and  add  one  pint 
of  white  stock,  chicken  or  veal,  and  let 
cool.  When  cold  stir  into  the  soup  three- 
fourths  a  cup  of  roast  parsley,  crumbled 
fine,  a  little  at  a  time,  until  the  soup  is 
delicately  colored.  Serve  in  bouillon 
cups,  filled  to  one-fourth  with  shaved 
ice. 

To  Roast  Parsley 

Wash  the  parsley  and  dry  in  a  cloth, 
then  place  in  a  wire  basket  and  hang  over 
a  clear,  hot  fire.  Toss  over  the  parsley 
occasionally  to  expose  it  evenly  to  the 
heat.  It  will  shortly  curl  up  and  dry, 
and  when  quite  dry  should  be  crumbled 
fine  and  stored  in  a  jar  in  a  dry  place. 
When  dried  in  this  way  the  parsley  should 
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retain  its  green  color,  and  is  excellent  for 
soups,  sauces,  stuffings,  etc. 

Shad  Roe 

Wipe  shad  roe  with  a  damp  cloth. 
Butter  an  earthen  baking-dish,  set  in  the 
roe,  turn  in  a  cup  of  veal  or  chicken  stock, 
cover  and  let  cook  in  a  moderate  oven 
twenty  minutes.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  mixed  with  half  a  cup  of  rich  milk; 
stir  these  into  the  liquid  which  has  been 
poured  into  a  double  boiler;  when  thick- 
ened pour  over  roe.  Serve  in  baking  dish. 
On  each  roe  place 

Bacon  Rolls 

Roll  thin  slices  of  bacon  and  fasten  with 
a  wooden  toothpick.  Set  in  a  frying- 
basket  and  fry  in  deep  fat.  Remove  the 
toothpicks  before  serving. 
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Baked  Bean  Soup 

Put  two  cups  of  cold  baked  beans,  four 
cups  of  water,  two  slices  of  onion  and  a 
few  celery  leaves  (dried  leaves  may  be 
used)  in  a  saucepan  and  let  simmer  one 
hour.  Put  through  a  sieve  with  one  cup 
of  stewed  tomatoes  and  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  chili  sauce;  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  bring  to  the  boiling  point  and 
thicken  with  one  tablespoonful  of  butter 
cooked  with  one  tablespoonful  of  flour. 
Serve  with  croutons. 

Fowl  in  a  Blanket 

A  Colonial  Recipe 

From  a  side  of  fat  salt  pork  cut  a  long 


meat,  almost  any  kind  of  minced  meat, 
provided  enough  of  fowl  is  used  to  pre- 
dominate and  that  salt  ham  or  bacon  is 
present  to  flavor.  This  meat  filling 
should  be  uncooked,  and  tough  pieces, 
trimmings,  etc.,  may  be  utilized.  Bits  of 
vegetables,  a  half-cup  or  more  of  crumbs, 
and  seasonings  of  pepper  and  celery  seed 
should  be  added,  and  the  whole  well  mixed 
and  packed  firmly  into  the  "blanket." 
Bind  the  outside  with  a  strip  of  muslin, 
cover  with  a  small,  weighted  plate,  and 
let  steam  for  four  hours  or  until  the  pork 
rind  is  soft  and  the  filling  cooked.  Let 
cool  before  removing  the  plate  or  unbind- 
ing the  muslin.  Serve  cold,  cut  in  thin 
slices. 


BAKED  BEAX  SOUP 


strip  of  the  skin,  with  a  quarter-inch 
lining  of  fat;  the  strip  should  be  at  least 
one  foot  long  and  five  or  six  inches  wide. 
Let  it  lie  in  cold  water  overnight,  and 
in  the  morning  sew  the  edges  together  to 
form  a  fillet  or  round.  Set  this  on  a 
plate,  and  fill  with  minced  white  and  dark 
meat  of  fowl,  mixed  with  giblets,  onions, 
chopped  ham  or  bacon,  a  little  sausage 


Fried  Mush 

To  boiling  salted  water  add  one-fourth 
more  corn  meal  or  breakfast  cereal  than 
is  required  when  served  to  be  eaten  hot 
with  cream  or  milk.  Cook  thoroughly 
and  pour  into  bread  pans.  When  cold 
slice  —  sprinkle  with  flour  and  brown  in 
hot  salt  pork  fat,  serve  with  maple  syrup. 
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Grilled   Bacon   on   Baked   Eggs 

Cut  six  rounds  from  slices  of  stale 
bread;  dip  in  a  mixture  of  one  beaten 
Ggg,  mixed  with  one  cup  of  stock,  and 
saute  in  butter  on  a  hot  pan  until  the 
outsides  are  brown.  Arrange  in  the 
bottom  of  a  dripping-pan.  and  break  one 
€gg  carefully  over  each.  Place  on  the 
rack  of  the  pan  two  thin  slices  of  break- 
fast bacon  over  each  egg;  set  into  a  hot 
oven,  and  let  cook  until  the  bacon  is 
crisp,  and  the  eggs,  basted  by  the  hot 
drippings,  are  cooked  firm.  Remove 
bacon,  lift  off  rack,  and  transfer  the  eggs 
on  the  toast  to  a  hot  platter.  Garnish 
with  the  bacon,  and  serve  with  a  slice  of 
lemon  in  the  center  of  each  egg. 

Hunter's  Omelet 

Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  until  lemon- 
colored  and  thick,  adding  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful  of  white  pepper  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  water.  Beat  the  whites 
until  stiff,  adding  one-half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Fold  the  whites  into  the  yolks, 
and  cook  in  a  greased  omelet  pan  until 
well  puffed,  then  place  in  oven  to  cook 
the  top.  The  cooking  should  be  done  as 
quickly  as  possible,  for  slow  cooking  will 
toughen  the  omelet.  Now  spread  over 
one-half  the  surface  a  mixture  of  chopped 
veal,  chicken,  or  any  other  cooked  meat. 


seasoned  with  toasted  bacon,  chopped 
and  mixed  with  cooked  spinach.  Fold 
the  omelet,  slide  on  to  a  hot  dish,  and 
pile  on  the  top  heated  canned  tomatoes, 
drained  from  the  liquid:  garnish  with 
mushrooms  or  sliced  green  peppers  and 
triangles  of  buttered  toast. 

Italian  Fricassee 

Cut  up  a  large  chicken,  as  for  any 
fricassee,  and  brown  the  pieces  in  hot 
bacon  fat,  then  stew  slowly  in  water  to 
cover  until   cooked.     Remove   the   meat 
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to  a  hot  covered  dish,  and  add  to  the 
liquid  one  cup  of  cooked  bacon  or  ham, 
cut  Into  small  strips,  a  dozen  mushrooms, 
one  bayleaf,  one  tablespoonful  of  scraped 
onion,  one  sprig  of  thyme,  and  two  sprigs 
of  chopped  parsley.  Let  boil  up  quickly, 
and  cook  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then 
thicken  with  iiour;  add  the  pieces  of 
chicken,  and  cook  for  ten  minutes  longer. 
Serve  with  toast  points  for  garnish. 

Dinner  Cooked  in  Pressure  Cooker 

Melt  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  the 
bottom  of  a  pressure  cooker.  Place 
round  steak  in  butter  and  turn  once  so 
that  both  sides  of  steak  mav  be  covered 


as  possible  and  one-fourth  an  inch  wide, 
scant  measure;  chill  the  lardons  in  ice- 
water;  Insert  one  at  a  time  in  a  larding 
needle  and  take  up  stitches  about  an  inch 
long;  insert  the  needle  below  the  sur- 
face about  one-fourth  an  inch,  withdraw 
and  tie  the  lardon  in  a  loose  knot. 
Insert  the  lardons  in  the  meat  in  rows, 
then  dredge  with  flour  and  set  into  a 
hot  oven;  turn  in  five  minutes,  and  again 
after  a  second  five  minutes,  and  after 
fifteen  minutes,  to  sear  the  meat  on  all 
sides,  then  cook,  under  side  up,  until 
half  done;  then,  finally,  cook  on  the 
larded  side.  Baste  six  or  more  times 
with  hot  fat. 
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with  butter.  Season  with  salt;  arrange 
on  steak  a  few  slices  of  onion  and  over 
all  cubes  of  carrot  and  halves  of  potato. 
Clamp  on  cover.  Cook  fifteen  minutes 
at  fifteen  pounds  pressure.  All  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  meat,  are  uncooked  when 
placed  in  cooker. 

Larded   Beef  Tenderloin 

For  larding  use  the  strip  of  fat  salt 
pork  between  the  rind  and  the  row  of 
coarse  fibres  that  separates  this  portion 
of  the  meat  from  the  much  softer  por- 
tion below;  remove  the  rind,  cut  in 
slices  one-fourth  an  inch  thick,  then  cut 
these  slices  Into  narrow  threads  as  long 


Casserole  of  Lamb  with  Macaroni 
and  Cheese 

Cut  two,  one-inch  slices  from  a  leg  of 
yearling  lamb,  and  cook  In  a  broiler  over 
a  very  hot  fire  until  brown  on  the  outside, 
but  not  done.  Lay  one  of  these  on  a 
layer  of  cooked  macaroni  in  a  casserole; 
heap  more  macaroni  over  It,  then  repeat 
the  process  with  the  other  slice  of  lamb, 
covering  this,  too,  with  macaroni.  Pour 
over  the  whole  one-fourth  a  cup  of  stock 
and  a  cup  of  tomato  sauce.  Cover,  and 
bake  for  twenty  minutes,  then  remove 
cover  to  brown  the  macaroni,  and  sprinkle 
with  grated  cheese  before  sending  to  table. 
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Calves'   Brains  and   Eggs  en  Plat 

Prepare  a  pair  of  brains  by  first  soaking 
in  cold  water  to  draw  out  the  blood,  then 
trim  off  the  membranes  and  fibres,  drop 
into  scalding  water  and  allow  to  remain 
for  five  or  six  minutes.  Cut  into  dice. 
saute  on  hot  pan  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter  until  they  whiten,  then  add 
three  eggs,  beaten  with  one-half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  one-fourth  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pepper,  and  stir  the  whole 
together  until  the  eggs  are  just  set. 
Prepare  the  plat  as  follows:  Beat  into 
a  pint  of  hot  mashed  potato  one  beaten 
egg,  season  highly  with  onion  juice, 
celery  salt,  pepper,  and  a  pinch  of  dried 
sage.  Through  a  one-inch  pastry  tube 
pipe  this  paste  around  a  circular  dish  to 
form  a  border.  Brush  over  the  border 
with  a  mixture  of  one  egg-yolk,  beaten 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  water.  Fill 
the  center  of  the  dish  with  the  brains  and 
eggs,  and  set  into  the  oven  until  the 
potato  border  is  slightly  browned.  Gar- 
nish with  chopped  parsley  and  groups  of 
small  mushrooms  set  at  intervals  into  the 
border. 

Asparagus  in  Bread  Boxes 

Cut  bread  in  two-inch  cubes.  Remove 
the  centers,  to  leave  hollow  cases  with 
walls  one-fourth  an  inch  thick.   Spread  the 


LOBSTI'.R   SALAD 

outer  surface  with  creamed  butter  and 
brown  in  oven.  Fill  with  cooked  and 
seasoned  asparagus  tips.  Serve  with 
HoUandaise  Sauce. 

Lobster  Salad 

Remove  meat  from  shells  and  marinate 
with  French  dressing  for,  at  least,  one 
hour,  arrange  in  lettuce  leaves  —  cover 
with  mayonnaise  dressing  and  garnish 
with  clams  and  lobster  shell. 

Batter  Bread 

Blend  one  compressed  yeast  cake  with 
a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  cold  water,  and 
stir  into  a  batter,  made  by  adding  three 
pints  of  flour  to  three  pints  of  water.  Add 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  and 
one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  and  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  or  other  shorten- 
ing, melted.     Stir  until  smooth,  then  add 
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as  much  flour  as  will  make  a  thick  batter, 
one  which  is  easily  beaten,  but  will  not 
immediately  find  its  level  when  dropped 
from  a  spoon.  Xow  beat  for  ten  minutes 
with  a  large  cake  beater,  or  w^ith  a  spoon. 
Cover,  and  let  rise  in  a  warm  place  until 
double  in  bulk.-  Stir  it  down,  and  let 
rise  again.  Stir  it  down  once  more,  beat 
thoroughly,  and  divide  the  batter  into 
three  bread  pans,  filling  each  one  half-full. 
Brush  over  the  tops  with  a  large,  soft 
brush  dipped  into  warm  water  —  this 
will  make  the  surface  smooth  as  the 
loaves  rise.  Cover,  let  stand  in  a  warm 
place,  and  when  the  loaves  have  doubled 
in  bulk,  bake  for  one  hour.  This  bread 
is  light,  fine-grained,  and  easy  to  make. 


from  the  top  of  any  kind  of  stale  cake, 
though  one  baked  in  a  round  pan  is 
prettier,  and  stale  sponge  cake  is  most 
often  used.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  out 
the  interior  of  the  cake  to  form  a  circular 
box  with  walls  about  three-fourths  an 
inch  thick.  With  melted  currant  or 
apple  jelly  brush  over  the  inside  of  the 
cake-box,  repeating  until  a  rather  thick 
coating  of  jelly  forms  a  lining.  Fill  this 
lining  with  a  soft  custard  made  of  two 
eggs  to  a  pint  of  thin  cream,  flavored  to 
taste,  and  sweetened  with  one-half  a  cup 
of  sugar.  A  tablespoonful  of  dissolved 
gelatine  should  be  added  while  the 
custard  is  warm,  the  whole  well  stirred, 
and  poured  into  the  hollowed-out  cake  to 


Kumquat  Jelly 


Cut  one-fourth  a  box  of  kumquats  in 
slices,  add  water  to  cover  and  let  simmer 
slowly  one  hour;  strain,  add  one-half  a  cup 
of  sugar  and  one-fourth  a  cup  of  lemon 
juice,  soak  one  tablespoonful  of  gelatine 
In  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water  and 
add  to  the  first  mixture  while  hot.  Strain, 
turn  Into  mould  and  chill.  Garnish  with 
slices  of  kumquats  cooked  until  soft  and 
rolled  In  granulated  sugar. 

Custard  in  Ambush 

Cut  a  slice,  which  Is  later  to  form  a  lid, 


KUMQUAT  JELLY 

cool  and  harden.  When  hard  put  on  the 
slice  from  the  top,  and  decorate  with 
frosting  on  the  top  only. 

Chicken  Mousse 


Pound  with  a  pestle,  then  press  through 
a  sieve  one  cup  of  cooked-and-chopped 
chicken  meat  and  the  peeled  and  sauted 
caps  of  one-fourth  a  pound  of  fresh  mush- 
rooms. Soften  one  tablespoonful  of  gela- 
tine In  one-fourth  a  cup  of  cold  chicken 
broth  and  dissolve  in  one  cup  of  hot 
chicken  stock,  highly  seasoned;  let  cool 
a  little,  add  the  meat  and  mushroom 
pulp  and  stir  in  a  dish  set  in  Ice  and  water 
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CHICKEN  MOUSS 


until  the  mixture  begins  to  set;  then 
fold  in  one  cup  of  cream,  beaten  firm. 
Set  away  to  become  thoroughly  set. 
Serve  in  slices,  cold,  with  cress,  celery, 
asparagus  or  tomato  salad. 

Dried   Peach   Pie 

Line  a  pie  plate  with  pastrj^  and  fill  with 
dried  peaches  that  have  been  cooked  with- 
out sugar.  Sprinkle  each  layer  of  peaches 
with  a  generous  amount  of  sugar.  Brush 
the  rim  of  the  pastrv'  with  cold  water,  and 
cover  with  pastr\-;  prick  the  paste  with  a 
fork  and  dredge  with  sugar.  Bake  until 
well  browned. 

Banana-and-Tangerine  Tartlets 

Bake  pastr}-  left  from  Peach  Pie  on 
inverted  tins.  Prick  the  paste  in  many 
places  before  baking.  Make  a  syrup  by 
using   equal    parts    of   peach    liquid    and 


ugar;  in  this  scald  slices  of  banana,  a  few 
at  a  time;  set  these  in  the  bottom  of  the 
baked  pastr>'  shells,  then  above  these 
dispose  other  slices,  one  overlapping 
another,  lengthwise  of  the  shells.  Also 
dispose  sections  of  tangerine  oranges  in 
the  same  manner. 

To  a  cup  of  the  syrup  add  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  lemon  juice  and  half  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  gelatine  softened  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cold  water.  When  the  gela- 
tine is  dissolved,  let  chill  and  use  to  coat 
the  fruit  lightly. 

Chocolate  Cream  Cake, 
Pinehurst  Style 

Beat  one-third  a  cup  of  butter  to  a 
cream ;  gradually  beat  in  one  cup  of  sugar; 
add  two  eggs,  beaten  light,  half  a  cup  of 
milk  and  one  cup  and  a  half  of  pastr\' 
flour,   sifted  with   half  a   teaspoonful  of 
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CHOCOLATE  CREAM  CAKE  —  PINEHURST  STYLE 


soda,  and  one  slightly  rounding  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cream  of  tartar.  Bake  in  two  layer- 
cake  pans;  put  the  layers  together  and 
frost  the  cake  with  the  following  frosting. 

Chocolate  Cream  Frosting 

To  a  scant  cup  of  sugar  add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  Dutch  cocoa  and  mix 
thoroughly;  then  add  one  cup  of  heavy 
cream  and  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla  extract.  Stir  until  well  blended. 
Cover  and  let  stand  for  an  hour  or  longer. 
When  ready  to  serve  beat  with  a  Dover 
beater  until  firm  and  use  for  filling  and 
frosting  cake. 

Waldorf  Triangles 

Beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  very  light; 
gradually  beat  into  these  half  a  cup  of 
granulated    sugar,    then    two   tablespoon- 


fuls of  orange  juice.  Lastly,  add  half  a 
cup  of  sifted  flour,  sifted  again  with  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  and  a  few 
grains  of  salt.  Put  the  mixture  into 
Waldorf  Triangle  pans  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  As  soon  as  the  cakes  are 
turned  from  the  pan  cover  the  sides  with 
boiled  frosting  and  sprinkle  with  fine- 
chopped  pistachio  nuts. 

Ornamental  Frosting 

Beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  with  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  confectioners'  sugar,  three 
or  four  minutes,  then  continue  to  add  the 
same  quantity  of  sugar,  beating  the  same 
length  of  time,  until  half  a  pound  of  con- 
fectioners' sugar  has  been  used;  then  add 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar  with  one-fourth  a  cup  of  con- 
fectioners'   sugar;    now   continue   adding 
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sugar,  beating  between  each  addition, 
until  a  knife  cut  down  into  the  frosting 
makes  a  clean  cut  —  it  will  not  at  this 
point  require  all  of  a  pound  of  the  sugar. 
It  is  the  thorough  beating  with  an  egg 
beater  that  makes  the  frosting  of  right 
consistency.  Spread  the  cake  with  a 
thin  coating  of  frosting  and  set  aside 
to  become  thoroughly  dry.  To  the  re- 
maining frosting  continue  to  add  re- 
mainder of  a  pound  of  sugar;  cover  with 
a  damp  cloth.  When  cake  is  ready  deco- 
rate with  the  frosting,  using  a  pastry  bag 
and  tubes.  For  the  beginner  it  is  better 
to  have  a  pattern  traced  on  a  moulding 
board  for  practice  before  attempting  such 
work  on  a  cake. 

Marbled  Candy 

Cook  together  four  cups  of  sugar,  one 
cup  of  water,  one-half  a  cup  of  cream, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  of 
vinegar,  and  a  little  pinch  of  baking  soda, 
until  the  mass  reaches  the  soft-ball  stage. 
While  the  candy  is  cooking  boil  one-half 
a  square  of  chocolate,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  with  one-half  a  cup  of  rich  milk  or 
cream,  in  another  saucepan,  stirring  until 
it  forms  a  thick  syrup.  When  the  candy 
has  reached  the  soft-ball  stage,  pour  some 
of  it  into  the  chocolate,  enough  to  get  the 
tint  you  desire.  Now  pour  out  the  clear 
syrup  on  a  slab  or  a  large,  flat  dish,  and 
drop  on  it,  here  and  there,  spoonfuls  of 
the  chocolate  mixture.  Pull  as  usual  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  handled,  and  if  this  is 
done  with  the  right  care  and  good  judg- 
ment, the  candy  will  be  prettily  streaked, 
white  and  brown. 

Ginger   Fruit   Cake,    Glazed    with 
Chocolate 

Cream  three-fourths  a  cup  of  butter 
with  one  cup  of  sugar.  Add,  without 
beating,  one  at  a  time,  three  eggs,  beating 
each  one  well  in  before  adding  the  next. 
Add  one  cup  of  molasses  mixed  with  two 
teaspoonfuls,  each,  of  ground  ginger  and 
cinnamon  and  one  teaspoonful  of  baking 
soda.  Add  flour  to  make  a  thick  batter, 
between  three  and  four  cups,  alternately 


with  one  cup  of  strong  black  coffee,  and 
finally  stir  in  one  cup,  each,  of  sultana 
raisins,  seeded  raisins,  and  currants, 
previously  washed,  dried,  plumped  in  the 
oven,  and  floured.  Bake  in  two  bread 
tins,  greased  and  floured,  for  from  three- 
fourths  to  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Invert  the  loaves,  and  cover  with  choco- 
late glaze. 

Chocolate  Glaze 

Melt  over  hot  water  two  squares  of 
shaved  chocolate;  stir  into  it  one-half 
cup  of  sugar,  turn  into  a  small  saucepan 
and  add  one-fourtlva  cup  of  hot  water, 
then  cook  to  the  soft-ball  stage.  Spread 
while  hot  over  the  loaves  by  pouring  on 
top  and  using  a  hot  knife  to  spread  as  it 
runs  over  the  sides. 

Raised  Caraway  Cake    . 

Make  a  batter  with  one  cup  of  butter 
creamed  with  two  cups  of  sugar,  three 
cups  of  flour,  and  one  cup  of  milk.  Stir 
into  this  one  compressed  yeast  cake, 
blended  with  a  little  water,  and  let  rise 
in  a  warm  place  until  double  in  bulk. 
Cut  down;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
caraway  seeds,  one-half  of  one  grated 
nutmeg,  and  four  ounces  of  very  fine- 
shaved  citron.  Put  into  a  well-greased 
bread  pan  (or  into  small  cake  pans),  let 
rise  again  until  very  light,  and  bake  with 
gradually  increasing  heat  until  half 
cooked,  when  the  top  should  be  buttered 
and  spread  with  chopped  almonds. 

Nippon  Apricot  Tart 

Line  a  deep  pie  plate  with  rich  pastry; 
spread  paper  over  the  paste,  fill  with  rice 
or  cornmeal  to  preserve  the  shape,  and 
bake.  Place  in  this  baked  pastry  shell  a 
layer  of  sliced  apricots,  either  fresh  or 
canned,  and  pour  over  these  a  custard 
made  of  one  cup  of  milk,  one  tablespoonful 
of  corn  starch,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  and  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs. 
Make  a  meringue  of  the  whites  of  the 
eggs,  spread  over  the  tart,  bake  until  well 
puffed  up  and  delicately  browned,  and 
garnish  with  bits  of  angelica. 


Seasonable  Menus  for  Week  in  April 


Breakfast 

Orange  Juice 
Quaker  Oats 
Broiled  Oysters 
Spider  Corn  Cake 

Cream 
Toast 
Coffee 

Dinner 

Clear  Chicken  Soup 

Planked  Steak 

Endive  Salad 

Raspberry  Sherbet  Waldorf  Triangles 

Coffee 


Luncheon 

Cold  Tongue  Potato  Salad 

Orange  Jell-0  Toasted  Cracker: 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Cereal  with  Sliced  Dates  and  Cream 

Calf's  Liver  and  Bacon 

Potatoes  Hashed  in  Milk 

Popovers  Coffee 

Luncheon 


Cream-of-Onion  Soup 
Lettuce-and-Egg  Salad 
Rye-meal  Biscuit  (Yeast) 
Honev  in  the  Comb 


Cocoa 


Dinner 


Tomato  Soup,  Croutons 

Lamb  SoufHe,  White  Sauce 

Baked  Potatoes  Boiled  Onions 

Iceberg  Lettuce  Salad 

Caramel  Charlotte  Russe 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Apple  Sauce 

Gluten  Grits         Top  ^Slilk 

Shirred  Eggs  Bran  Muffins 

Doughnuts  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Stewed  Lima  Beans  Pickles 

Toasted  Brown  Bread 

Kumquat  Jelly 

Tea 

Dinner 

Cream-of-Lima  Bean  Soup 

Veal  Loaf,  Creamed  Parsnips,  Riced  Potatoes 

Tomato-Jelly-and-Lettuce  Salad 

Peach  Pie 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Stewed  Prunes 

Dried  Beef  in  White  Sauce  Toast 

Rice  Griddle  Cakes,  Caramel  Syrup 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Cream-of-Corn  Soup 

Fruit  Salad  Pulled  Bread 

Tea 

Dinner 

Black  Bean  Soup 

Chicken-and-Sweet bread  Croquettes 

Tomato  Sauce 

Potatoes,  Maitre  d'Hotel 

Cress  Salad 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  Chocolate  Sauce 

Coffee 


Breakfast 

Stewed  Figs 

Cream  of  Wheat 

Bacon  Omelet  Toasted  MuflSns 

Coffee 


Luncheon 

Mayflower  Eggs 
Cabbage  Salad 
Date  Bread 


Tea 


Dinner 


Roast  Leg  of  Lamb,  Stuffed 

Franconia  Potatoes  Canned  Peas 

Baked  Bananas,  Currant  Jelly  Sauce 

Prune  Souffle  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Grapefruit 
French  Omelet  Corn  Muffins 

Waffles,  Maple  Svrup 
Coffee 

Luncheon 

Finnan  Haddie  Served  in  Shells 

Philadelphia  Relish 

Jell-0  with  Prunes 

Cream 

Cocoa 

Dinner 

Planked  Shad  Potato  Croquettes 

Sliced  Cucumbers  Creamed  Cauliflower 

Lemon  Meringue  Pie 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Stewed  Apricots 

Eggs  Scrambled  with 

Chopped  Ham 

Fried  Potatoes 

Graham  Muffins  Coffee 


Luncheon 

Fish  Chowder,  Crackers 


Pickles 
Glazed  Buns 
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Cocoa 


Dinner 

Fricassee  of  Veal  Steak 

Boiled  Potatoes 

Scalloped  Tomatoes 

Cold  Spinach  and  Egg 

French  Dressing 

Caramel  Custard  Renversee 

Half  Cups  of  (\)ffee 


Menus  for  Occasions  in  April 

DINNERS 

I 

Consomme  a  la  Royal 

Pimolas 

Brook  Trout,  Fried,  Sauce  Tartare 

Potato  Croquettes,  Peas  in  Cream  Sauce 

Asparagus  in  Puff  Paste  Patties 

Crown  of  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce 

Franconia  Potatoes  Banana  Fritters,  Orange  Sauce 

Lettuce  Salad  Edam  Cheese,  Crackers 

Pineapple  Mousse 

Assorted  Cakes  Black  Coffee 

II 

Chicken-and-Tomato  Bouillon  Olives 

Oysters  Scalloped  in  Shells  Philadelphia  Relish  in  Lemon  Skins 

Incubator  Chickens,  Broiled 

Asparagus  in  Bread  Cases 

Watercress  Salad,  French  Dressing 

Strawberry  Sherbet  in  Cups,  Whipped  Cream  Decoration 

Cake  Coffee 

III 

Clear  Tomato  Soup 

Shad  Roe  Bacon  Rolls  Sauce  Tartare 

Saddle  of  Mutton  Delmonico  Potatoes  French  Turnips  filled  with  Asparagus 

Pineapple  Fritters,  Maraschino  Sauce 

Endive  Salad 

Sultana  Roll,  Strawberry  Sauce 

Angel  Cake  Bonbons  Salted  Nuts 

Coffee 


RECEPTION,  NOON  OR  EVENING 

I 

Jellied  Chicken  Lettuce-and-Nut  Salad 

Yeast  Roll  Plain  Sandwiches 

Individual  Charlotte  Russe 

Coffee 

II 

Chicken  Sweetbread-and-Cucumber  Salad 

Tiny  Biscuit  (Baking  Powder) 

Olives  Radishes  Salted  Nuts 

Fresh  Pineapple  and  Strawberries,  Sugared 

Little  Cakes  Coffee 


III 

Bouillon 

Hot  Salmon,  Bechamel,  in  Paper  Cases 

Lobster  Patties 

Chicken  Salad 

Bread-and-Butter  Sandwiches  Bread  Sticks 

Frozen  Apricots  Strawberry  Ice  Cream 

Assorted  Cakes  Coffee 
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How  Much  Milk  Do  You  Use? 

By  Ann  K.  Robinson 


M' 


'00,"  remarked  a  voice  under 
the  kitchen  window.  That 
voice  belonged  to  our  latest 
acquisition  and  had  no  business  to  be  in 
the  garden,  so  I  started  out  on  a  tour  of 
conquest.  But  with  the  complacency 
of  a  spoiled  child,  Pansy  continued  to 
munch  my  cabbages,  turning  a  deaf, 
flopping  ear  to  my  entreaties.  I  knew 
her  weakness,  however,  and  tempted  her 
with  the  salt  can,  and  she,  her  salty  tooth 
proving  her  undoing,  followed  eagerly 
back  to  her  stall.  "Now,"  I  thought 
ruefully,  "the  next  milking  will  taste 
salty,"  and  getting  out  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin No.  363  to  see  what  to  do  about  it,  I 
was  soon  lost  to  the  world. 

I  have  always  wondered  just  what 
protein  could  be,  and  there  it  was  in 
black  and  white;  it  is  to  food  the  essen- 
tial quality  that  oxygen  is  to  land,  and 
helps,  with  the  fats,  to  furnish  bodily 
energy  that  is  measured  by  calorie  units. 
A  calorie  is  the  degree  of  heat  needed  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of 
water  four  degrees  F.  One  quart  of 
milk  solids,  without  the  water,  contains 
on  an  average  2475  calories;  so  then,  I 
figured,  one  quart  of  milk  solids,  when 
burned  in  the  body,  furnishes  enough 
heat  to  warm  2475  pounds  of  water  four 
degrees  F.  They  find  this  out  by  meas- 
uring the  heat  given  off*  from  a  calorim- 
eter in  which  milk  is  being  burned. 

By  the  time  I  came  to  bacteria,  I  had 
forgotten  about  the  salt  and  read  on 
Interestedly.  The  cow  is  entirely  inno- 
cent, I  found,  for  milk  as  the  calf  gets  it 
is    free   from    all    bacteria.     But    in    the 
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journey  to  the  bucket  it  is  contaminated 
more  or  less  by  stable  odors  laden  with 
different  kinds  of  bacteria  that  thrive  in 
heat,  beginning  at  thirty-five  degrees, 
and  increasing  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
feeding  on  the  milk  sugar  and  turning  it 
into  a  sour  lactic  acid.  I  had  always 
believed  thunder  to  be  responsible  for 
souring  milk  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  here  I  read,  it  is  the 
sultry  warmness  preceding  a  storm  that 
develops  the  bacteria.  Also  that  milk, 
heavy  with  fat  and  with  a  low  percentage 
of  water,  is  less  apt  to  sour. 

A  word  for  the  defenseless  milkman 
was  contained  in  the  suggestions  on  the 
care  of  milk  after  it  reaches  the  kitchen. 
We  all  know  that  strong  food  such  as 
fish  or  onions  will  taint  the  freshest  of 
milk,  yet  most  of  us  will  confess  to  care- 
lessness., occasionally,  and  we  all  know 
how  "close"  a  perfectly  clean  icebox 
sometimes  gets,  and  can  realize  how  im- 
portant it  is  not  to  expose  uncovered 
milk. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  killing 
these  miserable  bacteria  before  they  get 
in  their  deadly  work;  boiling  is  the 
quickest,  but  it  is  unsatisfactory,  for  it 
changes  the  taste  and  to  some  extent 
the  chemical  qualities.  Pasteurizing  is 
merely  a  clever  method  of  boiling  it  in 
bottles  at  a  temperature  of  between  140 
and  185.  Sterilized  milk  Is  simply 
cooked  longer  at  a  higher  temperature 
with  more  chemical  changes.  Con- 
densed milk  Is  manufactured  by  evapo- 
ration of  water;  evaporation  carried  to 
the    farthest    point    produces    powdered 
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milk.  Homerized  milk  is  that  which 
has  been  driven  through  the  tiniest  of 
tubes  against  a  hard  surface  to  break 
the  fat  globules.  Certified  tabs  on  the 
bottle  guarantee  that  the  creamery  is 
inspected  at  regular  intervals  by  public 
officials,  and  sanitary  and  hygienic  milk 
is  that  which  the  dealer  would  have  you 
think  is  all  of  these. 

An  entire  milk  diet  is  not  the  perfect 
food  many  people  take  it  to  be,  for  the 
normal  digestive  organs  function  better 
w^ith  a  certain  amount  of  solids  to  work 
on;  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach 
changes  the  casein  to  curds  upon  its  im- 
mediate arrival,  and  the  presence  of 
solids  checks  this  action  somewhat  and 
therefore  aids  digestion.  For  infants' 
use  a  little  lime  water  or  milk  sugar 
might  be  added,  but  the  family  doctor 
is  the  best  person  to  draw  up  Baby's 
bill-of-fare. 

The  most  important  and  most  variable 
ingredient  of  milk  is  fat;  young,  well 
fed  cows  furnish  the  highest  grade  of 
milk.  I  could  believe  this  as  I  thought 
of  the  deep  creamy  fluid  yielded  by  our 
delightfully  sleek,  plump  Pansy;  this 
thought  brought  me  back  to  my  original 
search,  and  I  thought  I  had  found  out 
what  I  was  after  when  I  read  that  an 
excess  feeding  of  salt  was  very  noticeable 
in  milk  and  that  smartweed  and  ragweed 
were  disagreeably  evident;  but  no  remedy 
was  suggested,  and  again  I  forgot  it  in 
the  following  pages. 

The  wholesomeness  of  cream  fat  does 
not  warrant  one  in  neglecting  skim  milk, 
for  it  furnishes  a  food  value  of  170  calo- 
ries to  the  solid  pound;  used  in  cooking 
it  adds  to  the  protein  sometimes  lacking 
in  an  economic  meal,  the  deficient  fat 
being  supplied  by  the  shortening  and  the 
butter.  Two  quarts  and  one  half  of 
skim  milk  used  in  cooking  is  equivalent 


in  protein  to  one  pound  of  beef  and  is 
much  cheaper.  When  mixing  bread  use 
it  in  place  of  water  and  you  will  have 
added  to  the  nutritive  value  of  the  loaf. 
Like  whole  milk,  it  is  not  so  digestible 
when  boiled,  so  in  making  soups,  cook 
the  ingredients  with  a  very  little  water 
if  possible,  and  add  the  heated  milk 
afterward. 

Buttermilk  is  about  the  same  in  food 
value  and  is  often  recommended  for  in- 
digestion; some  people  can  drink  clabber 
with  relish,  claiming  it  has  the  same 
medicinal  properties;  both  are  preferred 
by  many  cooks  who  use  soda  with  them 
and  claim  they  get  better  results.  Al- 
though my  own  family  will  consume  oceans 
of  buttermilk,  clabber  is  unpopular,  so  if 
a  small  amount  of  milk  sours  on  my  hands, 
I  make  cottage  cheese  by  cooking  it  over 
a  slow  fire  until  the  curd  separates  from 
the  whey;  then  I  drain  and  season  it. 
My  butterwoman  says  I  make  it  back- 
wards, but  it  is  delicious  made  either  way. 

I  have  made  batter  cakes  and  corn 
cakes  for  years,  yet  it  was  only  last  year 
I  discovered  they  are  much  better  made 
with  canned  milk;  it  takes  a  little  more 
baking  powder  but  they  are  creamy  and 
lighter  than  when  made  with  fresh  milk. 

W'ith  the  convenient  little  can  in  the 
larder  ready  for  any  emergency  and  the 
number  of  savory  dishes  to  be  had  with 
milk  products,  is  it  any  wonder  that  six- 
teen per  cent  of  the  averge  American's 
food  consumption  is  milk  in  some  form.^ 
And  with  each  averge  individual,  using 
in  a  year  about  twenty  gallons,  the  cow- 
is  easily  our  most  important  animal. 
When  juicy  steaks  are  added  to  her  credit 
she  takes  the  blue  ribbon.  My  heart 
melted  toward  Pansy  and  I  forgave  the 
nibbled  cabbages  and  took  her  out  a 
bucket  of  water,  judging  that  by  this 
time  she  would  be  glad  to  get  it. 


Stretchers 

By  L.  S.  Clapp 


w 


'HAT  will  I  do  now?"  cried  my 
daughter-in-law.  "I  thought 
that  I  had  apple  sauce  enough 
to  fill  this  tart,  and  just  look  at  it,  it 
isn't  half-full." 

I  laughed  at  the  discouraged  face. 
*'Let  me  see,  perhaps  it  will  stretch. 
You  know  I  am  good  at  that.  Have  you 
any  raspberry  jam .^" 

"Loads  of  it,"  said  Edith,  bringing  the 
jam  pot,  "but  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  it.^" 

"  Spread  a  layer  of  it  on  the  apple  sauce, 
cover  it  with  a  meringue,  put  it  in  the  oven 
until  it  is  a  delicate  brown,  and  behold! 
a  tart  to  bring  the  smiles  to  any  man's 
eyes.     I  know  because  I  have  tried  it." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  think  of  it,"  said 
my  daughter-in-law.     "I'll  never  learn." 

"Oh,  yes  you  will,  and  right  here  and 
now  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  lesson  in 
"stretchers.' 

"If  Jack  is  anything  like  his  father  in 
bringing  home  company  to  meals,  you 
will  often  have  to  make  what  was  intended 
for  two  serve  four,  and  I  am  going  to  show 
you  how  to  do  it." 

"Oh,  dear!  I  hope  he  won't  do  that, 
I  should  hate  it,  don't  you  think  it  is 
awfully  unfair.'" 

"Well,  I'll  have  to  admit  that  it  is 
trying  at  times,  but  it  is  the  unexpected 
guest  who  often  gives  the  most  pleasure, 
you  know.  I  felt  the  way  you  do  at  first, 
and  one  night  I  was  very  cross  because 
John  brought  two  strange  men  home  when 
he  knew  that  I  had  planned  a  'pick-up' 
dinner,  but  I  got  rather  interested  in 
trying  to  give  them  a  good  dinner  from 
my  depleted  larder,  and  they  proved  so 
entertaining,  that  I  quite  forgot  it  before 
the  meal  was  through,  and  I  was  glad  that 
I  had,  when  after  they  had  gone  John 
said  to  me,  '  It's  mighty  good  of  you,  little 
woman,  to  give  the  boys  such  a  welcome, 
but  if  you  only  knew  how  good  "home 
cooking"  tastes  to  a  man  who  is  on  the 
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road  all  the  time,  you  would  feel  repaid. 
I  like  to  show  them  what  a  dandy  little 
wife  I  have,  too,'  he  ended." 

"But  every  man  doesn't  praise  his  wife 
like  that,"  said  Edith. 

"Hum,  well  I've  sometimes  suspected 
that  he  was  merely  diplomatic,  but  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  if  he  felt  like  that  I 
would  never  object,  and  soon  I  began  to 
take  pleasure  in  seeing  how  often  a  little 
thinking  would  help  me  out  of  a  tight 
corner." 

"Tell  me  of  some  of  the  things  you 
did,"  teased  Edith. 

"I  remember  one  'inspiration'  because 
I  was  so  proud  of  the  result.  One  night 
when  my  husband  turned  the  corner  with 
two  'extras,'  my  thoughts  turned  to 
dinner,  and  I  thought  of  the  fig  tapioca 
left  from  dinner  the  night  before,  that  I 
had  planned  for  dessert.  There  was  just 
enough  for  John  and  me,  and  not  much 
else  in  the  house  to  use,  not  even  fruit. 
I  didn't  quite  know  what  to  do,  I  did  want 
to  make  a  good  impression  because  I  knew 
from  the  way  John  walked  that  they  were 
'important.'  His  faith  in  my  ability 
mustn't  be  spoiled,  so  I  put  on  my  'think- 
ing cap,'  buttered  a  pudding  dish,  put  the 
fig  tapioca  in  the  dish,  beat  up  a  custard 
and  poured  over  it,  popped  it  in  the  oven 
to  bake,  and  prayed  that  they  would  take 
time  enough  over  the  rest  of  the  dinner 
for  it  to  cook  properly.  I  distinctly 
remember  that  they  scraped  the  dish." 

"It  sounds  good,"  said  Edith,  "but  I 
would  never  dare  to  do  that,  I'd  be  afraid 
that  they  wouldn't  go  together." 

I  laughed.  "I  suppose  that  I  am  rather 
daring  sometimes,  but,  if  I  don't  feel  sure, 
I  try  a  little  first." 

"I  read  something  the  other  day  about 
women  spending  more  money  in  trying 
to  use  up  things,  than  they  saved." 

"Well,  of  course,  one  has  to  use 
common  sense,  but  it  isn't  always  so 
much  a  saving  as  it  is  to  make  something 
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just  a  little  different,  like  the  new  break- 
fast dish  I  tried  this  morning." 

"Do  tell  me,"  begged  Edith. 

"Last  night  we  had  scalloped  tomatoes 
for  dinner.  It  wasn't  all  eaten.  Of 
course,  I  might  have  warmed  it  over  for 
luncheon,  but  it  wouldn't  have  looked 
appetizing,  and  my  Xew  England  con- 
science wouldn't  let  me  throw  it  away, 
so  I  created,  I  think  that  is  the  right  word, 
a  new  dish.  I  covered  the  bottom  of  a 
buttered  baking  dish  with  the  tomato 
moistened  with  about'a  quarter  of  a  cup 
of  milk,  put  a  layer  of  chopped  ham  on 
top,  dropped  an  egg  for  each  person  on  the 
ham,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  until  the 
whites  were  firm.  It  was  a  great  success, 
I  liked  it  myself." 

Edith  laughed.  "It  must  have  been 
good,  then.  I  like  your  'stretchers,'  tell 
me  some  more." 

"Oh,  the  ideas  come  from  the  moment's 
need,  and  unless  they  are  especially  good 
I  forget  them,  but  now  that  I  have  a 
daughter,  I  suppose  I  must  write  them 
down." 

"Can't  you  think  of  one  more.'" 
pleaded  Edith. 


"I  used  a  left-over  bread  pudding  once 
by  covering  it  with  apple  sauce  and  a 
meringue  and  serving  with  cream,  or  you 
could  use  a  good  pudding  sauce.  Always 
remember  to  moisten  any  baked  pudding 
with  milk,  when  it  is  to  be  reheated, 
otherwise  it  is  too  dry." 

"I  am  going  to  try  that  tomato-egg 
dish  for  breakfast  tomorrow  morning. 
We  are  going  to  have  scalloped  tomatoes 
for  dinner  tonight,  and  I  know  there  will 
be  some  left,  there  always  is,  because  I 
never  can  tell  just  how  much  Jack  will 
eat,"  said  Edith  with  a  merry  little 
twinkle.  "  I  thought  I  should  have  to  eat 
that  myself  for  luncheon  tomorrow  noon, 
and  I  hate  things  that  are  just  warmed 
over,  but  I  am  improving,  and  with  you 
to  show  me  how  to  use  the  leftovers  I 
shall  soon  be  a  model  housewife." 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  I  said,  kissing  her 
goodbye.  "Tell  Jack  to  come  over  soon, 
I  have  a  new  dish  I  want  to  trv' on  him," 
and  as  she  waved  to  me  from  the  window 
I  felt  thankful  that  she  was  the  kind  of 
girl  to  be  interested  in  my  little  experi- 
ments, and  thought  how  lucky  Jack  was 
to  have  such  a  dear  little  wife. 


The  Forefathers'  Boiled  Dinner 

By  Alice  E.  Whitaker 


AX  advertisement  in  one  of  the  first 
newspapers  printed  in  this  country 
offered  for  sale  a  home  with  "a  garden 
spot  and  several  pleasant  fruit  trees." 
Strange  to  say,  gardening  in  the  colonial 
days  appears  to  have  been  distinctively 
woman's  work,  even  to  importing  and 
selling  garden  seeds.  In  the  Boston 
Gazette  during  the  spring  months  of 
1770  "all  sorts  of  garden  seeds  imported 
by  the  consent  of  the  committee  of  mer- 
chants" were  advertised  by  Elizabeth 
Clarke  "  at  her  shop  six  doors  to  the  south- 
ward  of  the  Mill-Bridge." 


Elizabeth  Greenleaf  "at  her  shop  at 
the  end  of  Union  Street  over  against  the 
Blue  Ball"  and  Bethiah  Oliver  "at  her 
shop  opposite  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall's" 
Meeting  House  also  sold  garden  seeds, 
while  Abigail  Davidson  at  "about  the 
middle  of  Seven  Star  Lane"  specified 
in  her  list  many  different  kinds  of  peas, 
beans,  cabbage,  celer\',  asparagus  plants, 
horseradish  roots,  divers  sweet  herbs 
and  many  other  things  including  fruit 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines  of  several  kinds. 
Individuals  who  had  good  gardens  saved 
seeds  of  their  own   raising,  yet   then,  as 
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now,  it  was  well  to  change  the  strain 
occasionally. 

It  was  in  that  time  that  the  family  had 
breakfast  by  candle  light,  dinner  at  noon 
and  supper  at  sundown.  The  garden 
furnished  material  for  the  "biled  dish," 
which  was  the  corner  stone  and,  indeed, 
the  very  foundation  of  the  daily  menu 
week  after  week.  The  first  day  it  was 
served  hot,  then  some  of  it  was  eaten  cold, 
and  later  the  fragments  were  warmed 
into  savory  meals.  Then  the  cycle  began 
with  another  fresh-cooked  dinner  varied 
now  and  then  by  fresh  meat  at  killing  time 
either  at  the  home  or  at  some  neighbor's, 
for  it  was  the  custom  then  to  exchange 
spareribs  of  pork  and  quarters  of  beef  to 
equalize  to  a  degree  the  supply  of  fresh 
meat  and  prevent  alternate  feasts  and 
famine. 

At  some  seasons  the  variety  included 
in  a  boiled  dinner  was  lavish  and  at  others 
scant,  as  in  the  late  spring  w^hen  vege- 
tables were  old  and  a  "mess  o'  greens" 
was  hard  to  find,  even  by  pressing  "all 
sorts  of  edible  weeds  into  the  list  of  things 
that  were  good  to  cook  with  a  piece  of 
salt  pork.  Sometimes  the  first  course 
at  the  dinner  was  an  Indian  pudding 
baked  for  hours  in  the  brick  oven  and 
eaten  to  take  the  keen  edge  from  the 
appetite  before  attacking  the  meat  and 
vegetables. 

It  is  true  that  the  oldtime  iron  dinner 
pot  was  large  and  heavy,  but  there  were 
men  folks  about  to  lift  it  on  to  the  crane 
hook  and  after  that  it  could  be  swung 
round  over  the  fire  or  at  one  side  for  con- 
venience in  testing  its  contents.  Prepa- 
rations for  the  dinrter  began  early  in  the 
morning;  first  a  great  piece  of  corned 
beef  and  a  couple  of  pounds  of  salt  pork 
went  into  the  seething  pot,  later  the  well 
washed  beets  followed  by  the  carrots,  the 
pared  turnips  and  the  cabbage. 

As  the  sun's  shadow  on  the  barn  told 
the  coming  of  noon  the  parsnips  and 
potatoes  went  in  and  all  was  well,  if  the 
pot  lid  could  be  pressed  down  over  the 
steaming  vegetables.  When  nearly  time 
to  blow  the  dinner  horn,  the  great  pewter 


platter  was  brought  forth,  the  beef  lifted 
to  the  center  with  the  pork  laid  on  top  and 
flanked  by  quarters  of  cabbage.  Then 
the  red  and  yellow  roots  were  placed  here 
and  there  as  they  would  fit  and,  last, 
round  the  edge  went  the  potatoes  well 
seasoned  by  cooking  in  the  pot  liquor. 
A  loaf  of  "rye  and  injun"  baked  in  a 
milk  pan  and  a  plate  of  cheese  completed 
the  menu  and  the  dinner  was  served.  It 
was  eaten  with  the  appetite  produced  by 
hard,  out-of-door  work  and  with  no  esti- 
mate of  protein,  carbohydrates  or  energy 
units. 

In  preparing  such  a  dinner,  the  princi- 
pal and  roughest  part  of  the  work  was 
bringing  the  vegetables  from  the  cellar, 
washing  and  paring  them,  and  in  taking 
the  beef  and  pork  from  the  ice-cold  brine 
under  which  they  were  weighted  by  a 
large  stone  to  hold  them  well  under  the 
salt  solution.  3ut,  unless  the  family 
was  very  large,  the  contents  of  the  dinner 
pot  would  last  three  days,  leaving  time 
for  other  work  and  some  play,  for  our 
ancestors  did  not  divide  their  work  and 
play  arbitrarily,  but  combined  both  in 
the  guise  of  barn  raisings,  huskings  and 
quiltings,   for  instance. 

Following  the  decline  of  this  simple 
style  of  cookery  came  a  period  when  the 
common  vegetables  were  not  fully  appre- 
ciated; 'they  yet  appeared  as  plain  boiled 
but  were  looked  upon  too  often  as  cheap, 
homely  and  necessary  parts  of  the  dinner 
and  not  as  subject  to  improved  ways  of 
cooking  or  suitable  to  be  set  before  com- 
pany who  must  always,  according  to 
popular  custom,  be  offered  meats  and 
sweets. 

The  increasing  cost  of  vegetables  tends 
to  better  methods  of  preparing  them  and 
to  preserving  their  best  qualities.  Es- 
pecially strong  flavored  kinds  are  toned 
down  by  blanching  and  good  sauces, 
while  the  delicate  vegetables  are  seasoned 
lightly.  Vegetarians  deserve  praise  for 
doing  so  much  to  bring  about  better 
vegetable  cookery,  which  means  a  con- 
servation of  other  foods  as  well  as  better 
health. 


WASTE 
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Salt  meats  are  used  less  than  in  the 
old  times,  because  of  the  means  of  keep- 
ing meats  in  cold  storage  and  of  trans- 
portation to  places  once  thought  to  be 
entirely  out  of  reach  of  markets.  Vege- 
tables now  find  their  way  to  the  kitchen 
through  the  market  delivery  man's  hands 
instead  of  being  brought  up  by  the  aid  of 
a  candle  and  basket  from  the  bins  and 
barrels  in  the  dark  cellar.  Today's  garden 
products  appear  in  a  far  different  style 
from  the  forefathers'  dinner  and  so  many 
kinds   are   not   served   at  any  one   meal. 


Two  vegetables  are  sufficient  at  the  aver- 
age family  dinner.  On  different  days  the 
carrots,  for  instance,  will  appear  in  a 
creamy  soup,  the  parsnips  in  fritters,  the 
beets  in  a  clear  sauce  or  as  a  salad  garnish, 
the  turnips  in  velvet  sauce,  the  potatoes 
stuffed  and  the  cabbage  escalloped. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
modified  New  England  boiled  dinner  is 
a  good  bid  for  patronage  in  a  restaurant 
or  at  a  church  supper.  It  survives  under 
such  conditions  longer  than  in  the  indi- 
vidual home. 


Waste 

By  Ida  Fargo 


THERE  are  so  many  ways  in  which 
one  may  fail  to  harmonize  with  the 
spirit  of  economy.  It  took  me  a  long 
time  to  learn.  Perhaps  my  greatest 
failing  lay  along  lines  so  common  that  I 
see  its  out-croppings  in  every  young 
wife  I  meet,  in  every  schoolgirl,  in  every 
college  maid:  it  was  the  temptation  to 
pick  up  "bargains"  which  afterward 
seemed  nothing  but  "junk,"  right  enough 
in  proper  place,  perhaps,  but  things  I  did 
not  need  and  could  not  use  —  or,  if  I 
could  use  them,  were  really  expensive 
for  the  place  I  put  them  —  and,  second, 
the  temptation  to  buy  on  impulse.  It 
is  a  bad  thing,  buying  on  impulse.  One 
garners  things  in  this  fashion  that  one 
does  not  want,  an  accumulation  of 
gewgaws  bought  at  too  heavy  a  price. 
Of  course,   if  money   means   nothing   to 

us ■'^     But  to  the  great  rank  and  file 

of  America's  best  womanhood,  money 
means  much.  We  are  told  that  we,  the 
women,  are  the  custodians  of  the  Nation's 
purse;  that  we  are  the  keepers  of  our 
husbands'  pocketbook;  that  we  are  the 
spenders.  If  this  is  half-true,  then  we 
ought  to  think,  and  think  wisely  and 
well,  where  and  for  what  goes  the  money. 
As  to  bargains,  they  are  all  right  if 
they  are  bargains  —  but  "all  is  not  gold 


that  glitters."  Time  and  again  I  have 
brought  home  some  small  article  that 
seemed  "just  as  good,"  to  find  it  was  not. 
I  had,  perhaps,  bought  it  at  a  ten-cent 
counter  and  had  nothing  to  compare. 
It  is  often  comparison  with  the  real  thing 
that  tells  the  story.  At  a  none-too-well- 
lighted  counter,  under  the  gas,  most 
anything  looks  good.  I,  for  one,  have 
learned  my  lesson.  And  because  of  that 
lesson,  I  trade  exclusively  at  reliable 
stores;  I  go  where  I  know  they  carry 
good  goods.  It  pays.  Real  bargains  may 
often  be  had,  however,  by  buying  a  little 
out  of  season:  autumn  things  in  January, 
for  instance,  if  last  winter's  things  will 
last  till-then.  Often  they  will,  and  nicely, 
if  a  body  just  thinks  so. 

Another  item  helps  a  woman  to  econo- 
mize. This:  Cling  to  one  standard  color 
as  a  background  for  dress.  Brown  is 
good  —  and  think  of  the  touch  of  autumn 
tints  that  will  wake  up  a  brown  costume! 
Blue,  dark,  dark  blue,  is  also  good  — 
most  anything  will  "go"  with  blue.  See 
that  shoes  and  gloves  and  hat  and  veil 
match,  or  harmonize.  If  one  clings  to  a 
standby  color,  one  may  be  well-dressed 
and  not  spend  for  an  entire  outfit  each 
season:  something  left  over  from  the 
season    before   will   fit   in    with    the    new 
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things  necessary.     Often,  I  have  known 

it  to  do  so,  this  thing  alone  will  fairly  cut 

one's  winter's   (spring,   summer,  or  fall) 

bill  in  half.     Along  with  a  standby  color, 

choose    a    conservative    style.     Such    a 

garment  will  be  good  when  those  of  fad 

type  ,have   gone   into   oblivion.     An   old 

line  (Pope,  I  believe)  is  worth  living  up  to: 

"  Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

There  is  a  little  device  which  I  have 
learned  that  carries  me  beautifully  past 
the  temptation  to  buy  on  impulse,  to  buy 
the  first  faddish  display.  It  is  a  plan  for 
taking  second  thought.  Before  I  go  into 
the  stores  at  all  I  study  the  windows;    I 


fairly  gloat  over  the  displays,  making  in 
fun,  first,  second,  and  third  choice.  I 
do  not  buy  at  once.  I  wait,  and  consider, 
and  balance,  and  —  watch.  This  strange 
thing  often  happens:  I  become  so  sur- 
feited with  much  seeing  of  the  thing  I 
thought  I  wanted  (perhaps  a  string  of 
purple  beads!)  that  the  article  becomes 
utterly  undesirable.  A  little  "watch- 
ful waiting"  along  this  line  does  no  harm, 
I  find.  This  applies  strictly  to  the  things 
not  needed,  gewgaws  generally,  vam- 
pires that  suck  the  life  blood  of  one's 
savings.  And  so  I  have  learned  my 
lesson;  my  bank  account  is  the  richer; 
and  I  am  happily  satisfied. 


Never  Trouble  Trouble  Till 
Trouble  Troubles  You 

Never  trouble  trouble  till  trouble  troubles  you, 
This  a  saying  old  in  years,  but  with  a  message 

true, 
For  if  you  borrow  trouble  you  will  surely  run  in 

debt, 
And  if  you  buy  on  trust,  I'm  sure  you  will  have 

cause  to  fret. 
For  trouble  is  a   breeder 
Of  trouble,  through  and  through. 
So  never  trouble  trouble  till  trouble  troubles  you. 

Never  trouble  trouble  till  trouble  troubles  you. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  you  shall  get  a  selfish 

view; 
If  others  are  in  trouble,  just  lend  a  "helping  hand 
Of    sympathy    and    friendship,    but    this    is    my 
command  — 
While  trouble  is  a  blessing 
From  many  points  of  view  — 
Yet  never  troAible  trouble  till  trouble  troubles  you. 

Never  trouble  trouble  till  trouble  troubles  you, 
But  when  it  comes  just  meet  it  with  an  optimistic 

view, 
Though  skies  are  gray  and  cloudy  just  smile  a 

bit  and  say, 
"The   sun    will   shine    tomorrow   and    chase    the 
clouds  away." 
Be  generous,   unselfish, 
Be  loyal,  brave  and  true. 
But  never  trouble  trouble  till  trouble  troubles  you. 
Miss  Caroline  L.  Sumner. 


Home  Ideas 
rvconotnies 


Contributions  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  received.     Accepted  items  will  be 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


The  Way  Out 

"/^H,    dear,"    sighed    Hester   Abbott, 

V-/  "I  do  get  so  tired  wondering 
every  morning  what  we  are  going  to  have 
to  eat  that  day,  and  then  trying  to  get  the 
meals  out  of  the  materials  I  have  on  hand. 
It  seems  to  be  about  the  same  old  things 
over  and  over  again,  anyway.  How  I 
would  like  to  board  out  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  taste  somebody  else's  cooking 
for  a  change!  I  get  so  tired  of  my  own 
I  can't  eat  at  all." 

Every  day  weary  housekeepers  are 
repeating  Hester's  wail.  It  is  such  a 
humdrum,  monotonous  thing,  —  this 
getting  of  meals  three  times  a  day,  week 
in  and  week  out,  year  after  year. 

But  Hester  was  soon  to  find  pleasure  in 
this  duty  that  had  long  been  irksome. 
That  evening,  after  the  children  were  in 
bed,  and  the  last  of  the  chores  done,  she 
sat  down  to  look  through  a  new  magazine 
that  had  just  come.  It  was  one  of  those 
so-called  "women's  magazines,"  of  which 
one  or  more  are  found  in  nearly  every 
home,  and  in  which  the  entire  family  finds 
something  of  interest.  When  Hester 
came  to  the  Domestic  Science  Depart- 
ment she  glanced,  first  carelessly,  then 
more  thoughtfully,  at  the  articles  and 
illustrations.  Then  she  saw  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  Menu  Book  for  the  entire  year, 
this  same  book  containing  many  of  the 
recipes  for  the  dishes  named  therein. 
Hester  pondered  quite  a  while  over  this, 
and  before  she  went  to  bed,  had  decided 
upon  a  course  of  action. 

The  next  day  she  took  a  dollar  from  the 
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e^g  money  and  sent  for  the  Menu  Book. 
Then  she  looked  through  her  household 
magazines  and  sent  postals  to  all  con- 
cerns ofltering  free  recipe  books,  and  these 
companies   are  very  numerous. 

Eagerly  she  watched  the  mails,  there- 
after, and  when  her  literature  began  to 
arrive  she  found  it  a  storehouse  of 
treasure.  The  Menu  Book  helped  her  to 
plan  meals  different  and  more  varied  than 
those  to  which  her  family  had  been 
accustomed.  She  did  not  follow  the 
given  menus  exactly,  but  they  oflfered 
many  suggestions,  and  she  found  the 
cost  no  greater  than  it  had  been  under  the 
old  regime.  Her  free  recipe  books  taught 
her  how  to  prepare  many  tasty,  appe- 
tizing dishes  which  the  family  appre- 
ciated. Hester  made  it  a  rule  to  try  at 
least  one  new  recipe  each  week,  and  these 
recipes,  as  found  worthy,  were  copied  into 
her  own  recipe  book.  This  book  was 
divided  into  different  sections,  each 
section  with  a  heading,  such  as  Meats, 
Fish,  Vegetables,  Breads,  Cakes,  Pies, 
Puddings,  Drinks,  etc. 

Six  months  later,  Hester,  instead  of 
complaining,  was  really  enjoying  the 
preparation  of  meals.  "It  all  started 
with  my  sending  for  those  recipe  books," 
she  explained  to  a  friend  who  unex- 
pectedly appeared  at  noontime  one  hot 
summer  day,  and  who  was  profuse  in  her 
praise  of  the  excellently  cooked,  well  pro- 
portioned meal  to  which  she  was  served. 
"They  gave  me  a  new  outlook  and  showed 
me  what  an  art  that  tiresome  old  meal 
getting  might  become.  And  this  Menu 
Book  was  just  what  I  needed  to  give  mc 
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the  right  start.  Now  I  like  planning  the 
meals  and  seeing  how  well  I  can  do.  And 
can  you  imagine  how  wonderful  it  is  to 
have  what  was  once  such  tiresome 
drudgery  turned  into  a  pleasure.'  Try 
it  yourself,  my  dear,  and  you  will  under- 
stand." D.  F.  c. 


In  the  Spirit  of  Thrift 

AN  old  adage,  I  believe,  runs  like 
this:  "A  woman  can  throw  out 
with  a  teaspoon  faster  than  a  man  can 
bring  in  with  a  shovel." 

Anyway,  I  remember  hearing  my 
grandmother  state  this  over  and  over 
and  over,  but  in  my  little-girl  days  I  did 
not  understand  it:  It  seemed  such  a  pre- 
posterous statement.  But  the  saying 
clung  in  my  memory  like  a  burdock  burr. 
Woman-grown,  I  have  learned  to  watch 
this  traitorous  teaspoon  in  the  eternal 
struggle  to  make  ends  meet;  ends  which 
are  obstreperous  things,  which  require 
much  stretching  and  struggling  to  bring 
into  proximity,  and  which  never  will  lap. 

I  have  learned  that  nourishing  food, 
even  by  the  teaspoonful,  need  not  be 
wasted.  I  have  learned  to  put  nothing 
in  the  garbage  pail  which  may  be  uti- 
lized by  the  human  stomach.  It  takes 
study,  and  time  for  study,  to  be  a  house- 
wife, to  be  a  cook,  to  be  general  maid-of- 
all-work,  and  to  do  it  gracefully.  It  is 
harder  than  to  find  the  grace  for  growing 
old  —  the  grace  one  is  told  one  must 
acquire  with  accumulating  birthdays. 
But  it  can  be  done.  One  should  not 
depend  on  one's  own  experience  alone, 
however;  it  is  all  too  limited,  good  as  it 
may  be.  Too  many  housewives  do  that 
—  and  wonder  why  they  do  not  get  on 
with  the  work  as  nicely  as  Mrs.  Over- 
the-Way  who  makes  every  minute  count, 
and  always  seems  to  know  exactly  what 
to  do.     Exactly! 

I'd  make  a  bet  that  Mrs.  Over-the- 
Way  took  into  account  her  "trade  jour- 
nals"—  by  which  I  mean  her  household 
and  cookery  magazines.  Not  a  man  of 
medicine  could  one  find  who  rejected  the 


modern  and  up-to-date  and  every-month 
medical  magazine;  and  yet  that  is  ex- 
actly what  many  and  many  a  housewife 
does.  She  sacrifices  her  cookery  maga- 
zine for  the  Sunday  newspaper  —  or 
maybe  a  movie  show,  because  a  movie 
doesn't  cost  much,  you  know.  Yet  a 
few  movies  cost  as  much  as  a  housewife's 
"trade  journal."  And  yet,  many  and 
many  a  household  where  I  enter  boasts 
nothing  in  the  way  of  technical  literature 
for  the  cook,  w^ho  may  also  be  (in  so  many 
homes  is)  wife  and  mother  and  maid. 
Long  ago  I  learned  to  pattern  after  Mrs. 
Over-the-Way.  The  latest  cookery  and 
household  magazines  are  to  be  found  on 
my  desk.  It  pays;  it  is  all  in  the  spirit  of 
thrift,  because  — 

Or  do  you  believe,  like  a  young  man, 
(oh,  a  very,  very  young  man!)  who  said 
to  me  lately,  with  such  a  grown-up  air 
of  superiority,  "Oh,  anybody  can  cook!" 
Do  you,  too,  believe  that.^  Doubt- 
less my  young  man  had  cooked  bacon 
over  a  campfire,  or  toasted  weenies  on  a 
stick,  or  —  maybe  —  helped  somebody's 
sister  make  fudge.  Maybe  he  had  ac- 
tually packed  the  luncheon  for  a  picnic, 
or  scrambled  an  egg  or  two  when  mother 
was  away,  or  possibly  —  just  possibly  — 
prepared  tea  and  toast  (bread  ready  to 
his  hand,  mind  you)  on  some  special 
occasion.  ^  And,  maybe,  he  had  ordered 
rolls  and  cream-pie  and  ginger  cookies 
from  the  bakery,  and  bananas  and  sar- 
dines and  such-like  from  the  grocery, 
and  lunched  in  high  glee  on  the  kitchen 
table,  nobody  being  at  home. 

Anybody  can  cook.^  Not  so,  my  son. 
Don't  you  believe.  That  takes  study, 
and  time,  and  hard  work,  and  knowing 
how  —  if  one  wants  to  offer  incense  to 
the  Spirit  of  Thrift. 

And  who  does  not  in  this  day  of  cata- 
pulting prices,  when  quality  is  poor  and 
quantity  is  small  —  considering  the  good 
old  days  "before  the  war."  But  if  one 
watches  the  teaspoon  —  our  trade  jour- 
nals teach  us  to  do  this — one  manages 
very  nicely.  Yes,  very  nicely;  in  spite 
of  —  and  in  spite  of — .  i.  f. 
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The  Kitchen  Range 

NOTHING  is  more  pleasing  to  the 
busy  housewife  than  to  know  that 
she  has  a  kitchen  range  that  works  splen- 
didly. Whether  it  be  a  wood,  coal,  gas, 
electric,  or  an  oil  stove  it  is  a  great  source 
of  delight  and  satisfaction,  generally,  if  it 
does  properly  the  work  she  has  for  it  to  do. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  great  source  of 
annoyance  and  irritation  to  her,  if  the 
range  does  not  bake  perfectly,  or  is  inade- 
quate, or  cannot  be  regulated.  If  one  is 
sure  it  is  the  fault  of  the  range,  one  should 
call  in  an  authority  on  that  type  of  stove 
and  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
To  try  to  get  along  with  it  only  adds  gray 
hairs.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  woman  fuss- 
ing and  fuming  over  the  kitchen  range. 
Part  of  the  time  the  biscuits,  pies  or 
bread  it  turned  out  were  good;  most  of 
the  time,  however,  there  was  something 
decidedly  wrong.  I  found  upon  exam- 
ination that  the  plumber  had  placed  the 
coiled  water  pipes  alongside  the  fire  box 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible 
to  heat  the  oven  unless  there  was  a 
terrific  fire  and  then  regulation  was  next 
to  impossible. 

The  kind  of  range  to  select  will  depend 
somewhat  on  the  kind  of  fuel  used  in  the 
community  in  which  one  lives.  Another 
factor  entering  into  the  choice  of  a  range 
will,  of  course,  be  the  the  kind  of  work  one 
has  for  it  to  do.  The  manner  of  heating 
other  rooms  should,  also,  be  taken  into 
consideration.  For  instance,  in  a  home 
where  there  is  no  furnace  and  coal  and 
electricity  are  both  available,  the  coal- 
electric  range  is  ideal  for  the  simple 
reason  that  coal  can  be  used  in  the  winter 
and  electricity  when  the  weather  is 
warm.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
electric  range  should  be  the  logical  choice 
where  electricity  is  available,  and  the 
home  is  heated  by  a  furnace.  There  is 
no  accumulation  of  dirt  accompanying 
the  use  of  the  electric  or  the  gas  range. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  indisputable  that  in 
homes  where  the  kitchen  is  heated  from 
other  rooms,  or  the  furnace  supplies  the 


heat  directly,  the  electric  range  more 
nearly  approaches  the  ideal.  If  the 
original  cost  or  the  local  kilowatt  rates 
are  prohibitive,  it  is  to  be  regretted. 

c.  E.  s. 
*     *     * 

Fromage  Salade 


FOR  SIX 


1  pound  cheese 

2  eggs 

^  cup  English  walnuts 
1  cup  seedless  raisins 
^  cup  tart  apples 
^  cup  celery  hearts 
8  candied  cherries 
J  pt.  plain  cream 
^  heaping  tablespoon- 
ful  flour 


§  level    tablespoonful 

sugar 
5  heaping  teaspoonful 

ground  mustard 
5  saltspoonful  salt 
1  egg 
I  the  juice  of  a  lemon 

Small  lump  of  butter 
5  teacup  water 


Mix  dry  ingredients  of  dressing  to- 
gether, beat  in  the  egg,  then  the  lemon 
juice;  add  water  and  butter  and  cook  in 
a  double  boiler,  stirring  enough  to  keep 
it  smooth  —  if  too  thick  add  a  little  more 
water;  let  cool  and  stand  until  every- 
thing else  is  ready  for  the  salad  or  until 
just  ready  to  serve.  Hard  boil  and  cool 
the  two  eggs  and  fine-chop  them  and  the 
cheese  together.  Cut  nuts,  celery  and 
apples  into  pieces  the  size  of  raisins,  mix 
with  the  cheese  and  eggs.  Whip  cream 
until  frothy;  add  to  the  foundation 
dressing  —  if  lumpy  put  through  a  jelly 
sieve  —  then  stir  all  together,  turn  into 
the  salad  bowl  and  decorate  with  nut 
meats,  raisins  and  candied  cherries. 

T.     F.     B. 

*       *       * 

American  Chop  Suey 

THIS  recipe  will  serve  six  people. 
One-half  pound  of  round  steak,  one- 
sixth  of  a  pound  of  sausage,  two  large 
onions,  one-third  of  a  box  of  spaghetti, 
one-third  of  a  quart  of  strained  tomatc^ 
juice.  Grind -the  steak  and  mix  thor- 
oughly with  the  sausage.  Boil  the 
spaghetti  in  hot,  salted  water  for  fifteen 
minutes,  then  strain.  Slice  the  onions 
and  fry  them  in  a  little  butter;  add  the 
meat  and  spaghetti,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  add  a  little  sugar,  and,  lastly,  add 
the     strained     tomato     juice.     Put     all 
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together  In  a  baking  dish  and  bake  for  a 
half-hour.  This  Is  very  good,  warmed 
over,  for  luncheon. 

Pumpkin  Citron  Preserve 

Select  pumpkin  of  hrm,  tine  texture. 
A  coarse-grained,  thin  pumpkin  won't  do. 
Cut  Into  cubes  or  squares  two  and  one- 
half  Inches.  Prepare  fruit  In  regular 
manner  for  citron ;  that  Is  soak  three  days, 
each,  In  salt  water,  alum  water  and  fresh 
water.  For  salt  water  use  one  cup  salt  to 
a  gallon  of  water.  For  alum  use  piece 
large  as  hen's  egg  to  gallon.  The  alum  is 
to  make  It  firm.  The  last  soaking  in 
fresh  water  is  to  take  out  the  alum.  Use 
best  of  sugar  and  weigh  pound  of  fruit 
to  pound  of  sugar.  To  one-third  of  the 
sugar  add  just  enough  water  to  cover 
fruit;  add  fruit  and  soak  fifteen  minutes. 
Gradually  add  the  rest  of  the  sugar  and 
boil  until  fruit  is  transparent,  syrup  thick. 
For  flavoring  add  one  cup  of  race  ginger, 
or,  if  you  care  to  go  to  that  expense,  one 
small  jar  of  Imported  ginger.  I  guar- 
antee you  a  dish  lit  for  a  king. 

A  Delicate  Dessert 

Heat  a  pint  of  cream;  take  from  the 
fire  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla;  stir  until 
the  sugar  is  all  dissolved,  then  freeze. 
Cook  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  with  a 
little  water  until  It  spins  a  thread; 
remove  and  pour  over  the  beaten  white 
of  one  egg:  beat  briskly  until  It  Is  cold. 
Open  the  freezer,  scrape  down  the  sides 
and  stir  the  frosting  gently  In.  Repack 
and  leave  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Sauce: 
Heat  maple  syrup  and  boil  till  thick; 
flavor  with  vanilla  and  add  chopped 
English  walnuts.  Serve  hot  over  the 
cream.  j.  j.  o'c. 

Unfailing  Boiled  Frosting 

1  cup  sugar 

4  tablespoonfuls  water 


White  of  one  egg 
Flavoring 


and  beat  vigorously.  When  the  re- 
mainder of  the  syrup  will  "ball"  in  cold 
water,  pour  slowly  on  the  egg,  beating 
until  cool.  Icing  made  in  this  way  will 
be  firm  on  the  outside,  creamy  under- 
neath, and  will  never  prove  a  failure. 

G.  M.  M. 

*       *       * 

To  Keep  Sliced  Bacon 

INSTEAD  of  buying  a  piece  of  bacon 
and  slicing  It  yourself  as  you  need  it, 
which  is  always  hard  to  slice  thin  enough, 
ask  your  butcher  to  slice  it  for  you  on  his 
slicing  machine.  Then  pack  in  glass  jars 
and  seal  tight  and  It  will  keep  nicely  until 
all  used  up.  In  this  shape  It  Is  always 
ready  for  use  and  there  Is  no  waste 
caused  by  mould  forming  on  the  outside. 

W.    L. 

*       *       * 

In  cutting  up  dates,  figs,  or  raisins.  If 
you  first  butter  the  blades  of  the  scissors 
you  will  find  the  work  can  be  better  and 
more  quickly  done. 

If  you  pour  boiling  water  on  to  nuts, 
and  let  them  stand  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  the  meats  will  come  out  whole. 

In  making  mayonnaise,  mix  the  salt, 
mustard,  or  any  other  dr\-  ingredients 
with  the  egg-yolk,  and  then  pour  over  It 
one  teaspoonful  of  boiling  water.  May- 
onnaise itiade  in  this  way  will  not  curdle. 

L.  s.  H. 


Miss  April 


Partly  beat  the  white  of  the  egg,  then 
add,  slowly,  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  sugar  syrup,  which  Is  half  boiled. 


Miss  April  is  coming  this  way,  this  way. 
She  wings  herself  nearer  each  passing  today. 

With  fairy-like  tread, 

And  smiling  with  glee, 
She  merrily  beckons  to  you  and  to  me. 

"She  revels  in  showers,"  we  wail,  we  wail, 
But  oh.  what  a  vista  they  slowly  unveil! 

Glad  life  reappearing 

By  nature's  deft  art, 
Which  deepens  faith's  channels  and  gladdens  the 
heart. 

The  birds  in  the  treetops  sing  songs  of  joy. 
And  praises  to  April,  so  tickle  and  coy. 
With  moods  of  an  angel 
And  Tartar  she  woos; 
Spring  SUNSHINE,  then  pauses  and  waves  her 
adieusi 

Carolina  L.  Sumnrr. 


THIS  department  isfor  the  benefit  and  free  use  of  our  subscribers.  Questions  relating  to  recipes 
and  those  pertaining  to  cuhnary  science  and  domestic  economics  in  eeneral,  will  be  cheerfullv 
answered  by  the  editor.  Communications  for  this  department  must  reach  us  before  the  first  of  the 
month  preceding  that  m  which  the  answers  are  expected  to  appear.  In  letters  requesting  answers 
by  mail,  please  enclose  address  and  stamped  envelope.  Address  queries  to  Janet  M  Hill  Editor 
American  Cookery.  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  ' 


Query  Xo.  4200. —  "I  tried  the  recipe  for 
Brown  Bread  given  on  page  298  of  American' 
Cookery  for  November,  but  found  the  texture 
was  very  fine  and  smooth,  like  velvet,  and 
rather  heavy.  We  found  it  somewhat  soggy, 
and  though,  when  toasted  it  formed  a  crust  on 
the  outside,  the  inside  remained  soft.  We  did 
not  eat  it.  Is  it  possible  the  recipe  should  have 
read  'tw^o  and  one-half  cups  of  stale  bread' 
instead  of  'two  and  one-half  quarts'?" 

Was  the  Recipe  Wrong? 

The  recipe  for  making  Brown  Bread 
from  White,  which  appeared  in  this 
department  in  November,  is  a  recipe  that 
is  followed  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others 
by  one  of  our  friends  who  passed  it  on  to 
us.  The  proportions  given  are  those  she 
uses,  and  the  peculiarly  tine,  velvety 
texture  is  the  result  of  an  actual  partial 
predigestion  of  the  bread.  When  stale 
bread,  which  has  presumably  been  baked 
for  an  hour  or  more,  is  again  subjected  to 
four  hours'  steaming,  a  quite  appreciable 
portion  of  the  starch  is  changed  to  mal- 
tose, making  the  texture  of  the  brown 
bread  smooth  and  velvety,  and  imparting 
what  we  consider  a  delicious  flavor.  It  is 
true  the  texture  is  quite  unlike  that  of  the 
ordinary  brown  bread,  but  it  is  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of,  on  the  contrary  this  bread 
is  particularly  wholesome,  and  may  be 
eaten  with  impunity  even  by  an  invalid. 

It  always  pleases  us  when  our  friends 
call  our  attention  to  possible  mistakes 
in  our  recipes  —  for  we  do  not  claim 
never  to  make  them  —  or  when  a  sub- 
scriber tells  us  of  her  failures  or  difficulties 
in    following    a    recipe.     It    pleases    us 


because  it  shows  faith  in  us,  faith  in  our 
willingness  to  correct  a  mistake,  faith  in 
our  ability  to  explain  what  has  been 
puzzling.  But  this  seems  a  good  time 
to  give  some  general  rules  about  following 
recipes,  under  the  heading: 

The  Use  of  Brains  in  Cooking 

Sometimes  we  are  told  that  too  much 
flour,  or  too  little,  was  prescribed  in  some 
recipe.  Flour  is  one  of  the  things  that 
is  of  uncertain  composition.  Bread  flour 
has  a  greater  thickening  property  than 
pastry  flour,  and  where  pastry  flour  in 
place  of  bread  flour  is  used,  at  least  two 
tablespoonfuls  more  should  be  added  to 
every  cup  of  flour  called  for  in  the  instruc- 
tions. Conversely,  two  tablespoonfuls 
should  be  deducted  where  bread  flour  is 
substituted  for  pastry.  Personally,  we 
prefer  to  use  pastry  flour  for  pie  crust, 
puff-paste,  and  everything  that  comes 
under  the  head  of  pastry  considered  in 
its  narrowest  sense;  and  we  like  to  use 
bread  flour  for  rich  cakes,  where  the 
largest  possible  proportion  of  butter  — 
which  is  one-third  as  much  as  flour,  or 
a  little  more  —  is  called  for  in  the  recipe. 

Sometimes  a  woman  will  omit  one  or 
more  of  the  eggs  in  a  recipe.  Sometimes 
this  may  be  done  without  much  harm, 
sometimes  it  makes  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence. The  egg  lightens  the  mixture, 
therefore  a  little  more  baking  powder 
ought  to  be  used,  if  the  egg  is  left  out. 
The  egg  has,  moreover,  both  a  thickening 
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and  a  "wetting"  quality,  and  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  the  other  quality  pre- 
dominates, according  to  the  proportion 
of  the  other  ingredients.  One  egg  is 
equal  to  about  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
liquid  as  "wetting,"  and  to  about  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  as  thickening. 

Sugar,  fruit  and  spices  or  flavoring  are 
all  ingredients  that  may  be  changed 
according  to  taste,  and  diminished  or 
increased  in  amount  as  the  cook  prefers 
or  finds  convenient.  But  one  good  piece 
of  advice  to  follow  is  to  go  by  the  recipe 
very  carefully  the  first  time  you  make  the 
dish,  and  then  after  tasting  the  result  you 
may  feel  free  to  make  changes  or  altera- 
tions. Also,  feel  quite  free  to  write  to 
us  when  in  any  difficulty.  This  is  what 
we  are  here  for  —  to  answer  questions  in 
this  department. 


Query    No.    4201.- 
Queries    and    Answers 
Island  Salad  Dressing." 


"Please    give    in    your 
I    recipe    for    Thousand 


Thousand  Island  Salad  Dressing 

Make  one  pint  of  a  plain  mayonnaise, 
using  the  yolks  of  either  one  or  two  eggs, 
one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  pinch  of 
cayenne,  one-fourth  a  cup  of  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and 
one  cup  and  one-half  of  olive  oil.  When 
serving  time  comes,  but  not  before,  add 
to  this  dressing  one  tablespoonful  of  each 
of  the  following:  Fine-chopped  chives, 
tarragon  vinegar,  fine-chopped  green 
pepper;  also  one  teaspoonful  of  onion 
juice,  and,  lastly,  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
chili  sauce.  Sometimes  a  sweet  Spanish 
pepper  is  cut  into  fine  shreds  and  added 
to  this  dressing,  which  is  preferably  used 
with  salads  of  not  too  pronounced  flavor, 
like  romaine,  barbe  de  capuchin,  or 
white  hearts  of  lettuce. 


Query  No.  4202.  —  "I  live  in  the  West,  in  a 
place  where  neither  Vienna  rolls  nor  Pretzels  can 
be  bought.  Will  you  kindly  print  a  recipe  for 
both,  so  that  I  may  try  to  make  them  at  home.^" 

Vienna  Rolls 

Blend  in  a  little  water  one  yeast  cake, 


and  add  to  one  pint  of  warm  milk.  Stir 
into  this  one  pint  of  flour,  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  and  let  rise  until  full 
of  bubbles.  Add  flour  enough  to  make  a 
very  soft  dough,  the  flour  previously 
mixed  with  a  little  butter  or  other  shorten- 
ing, which  may  be  omitted,  if  the  milk  is 
rich  and  creamy.  Salt,  in  the  proportion 
of  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  to  each  cup 
of  flour,  is  also  added.  The  dough  is 
allowed  to  rise  twice,  each  time  until 
doubled  in  bulk,  and  is  each  time  cut 
down  and  kneaded  after  rising.  Follow- 
ing the  second  rising  and  cutting  down 
the  dough  is  rolled  into  a  sheet  not  more 
than  one-fourth  an  inch  thick,  and  then 
cut  into  six-inch  squares,  which  are 
further  sub-divided  into  somewhat  tri- 
angular halves  —  the  triangles  not  being 
too  pronounced.  Each  triangle  is  now 
rolled  up,  from  the  wider  to  the  narrower 
end,  the  rolls  pulled  into  a  crescent  shape, 
and  allowed  to  rise  in  the  baking  pan  until 
double  in  bulk,  then  baked  in  a  hot  oven. 
Or  the  dough,  after  the  second  kneading, 
may  simply  be  shaped  into  crescent- 
shaped  or  pointed  rolls,  scored  across  a 
couple  of  times,  allowed  to  rise,  and  then 
baked. 

Pretzels 

This  is  a  word  applied  to  rolls  or  fancy 
bread  of  a  certain  shape,  rather  than  to  a 
mixture  made  of  certain  specific  ingre- 
dients. The  dough  for  the  Vienna  rolls, 
allowed  to  rise  three  times  instead  of  two, 
or  any  extremely  light,  fine-grained  dough, 
will  make  good  pretzels.  Cut  into  nar- 
row strips  as  for  bread  sticks,  twist  these 
into  the  shape  of  a  fancy  knot,  let  rise  in 
the  baking-pan,  and  sprinkle  over  with 
salt  before  putting  in  the  oven.  Bake 
until  well  browned. 


Query  No.  4203.  —  "Would  you  kindly  give 
me  a  recipe  for  Potatoes  O'Brien  au  Gratin?" 

Potatoes  O'Brien  au  Gratin 

Cook  one  tablespoonful  of  onion  juice, 
or  very  smooth  onion  pulp,  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls   of    butter   for   three   minutes. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Do  you  want  to  avoid  failures 
in  making  pie  ? 


Then  send  for  the  book  "Balanced  Daily  Diet"  which 
contains  complete  instructions  for  making  tender,  flaky 
pie  crust  every  time.  Also  gives  you  150  delicious  ex- 
clusive recipes,  including  the  Date  Cream  Pic  pictured 
lere.  96  pages,  illustrated.  Sent  postpaid  for  10 cents. 
Address  Division  A-4,  Department  of  Home  Economics. 
The  Procter  A  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


Do  you  dare  make 
pie  for  company  ? 


You  should  know  that  good  pie  crust,  every  time,  is  not  a 
matter  of  "luck".  It  comes  from  knowing  the  right  kinds 
and  proportions  of  shortening  and  flour,  the  amount  of  water 
to  use,  and  the  proper  method  of  baking.  Poor  shortening, 
too  little  shortening,  too  much  water,  or  too  much  handling 
makes  pie  crust  tough;  bread  flour  absorbs  too  much  water; 
too  cool  an  oven  permits  the  filling  to  soak  into  the  crust. 

Good  cooks  prefer  Crisco  for  pastry  because  it  is  the  richest 
shortening  that  can  be  made;  because  it  is  a  pure,  wholesome, 
vegetable  product;  and  because  it  is  tasteless,  thereby  permit- 
ting the  full,  natural  flavors  of  the  pie  filling  to  prevail,  un- 
spoiled by  any  greasy  taste  in  the  crust. 


See  Cook  Book 
offer  above 


Get  Crisco  from  your  grocer,  in  net  weight,  sanitary  con- 
tainers, one  pound  and  larger  sizes.  Use  it  wherever  you 
now  use  lard  or  cooking  butter.  It  costs  about  the  same  and 
you  will  like  it  better. 

Crisco  is  also  made  and  sold  in  Canada 


(risco 

%,      For  Frying -Fop  Shortenino 
^^**«^        Fon  Cake  Making 
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Add  three  fine-chopped  pimientoes.  Pour 
this  mixture  over  three  cups  of  potato 
cubes  or  balls  fried  in  deep  fat  to  a  golden 
brown,  toss  them  gently  in  the  dish  so 
that  all  may  be  evenly  coated  with  the 
sauce,  cover  with  fine-grated  hard  cheese, 
and  sprinkle  chopped  fresh  parsley  over 
the  top. 


Query  No.  4204.  —  "Please  publish  a  recipe 
for  a  good  Fruit  Cake,  and  also  tell  how  it 
should  be  wrapped  and  stored  away  when  kept 
for  a  long  time.  Please  explain  how  the  ther- 
mometers in  your  premium  list  are  cleaned  after 
being  used.^" 

Fruit  Cake 

Weigh  one  pound  of  flour,  and  mix  with 
it  three  pounds  of  raisins  and  currants, 
combined  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
of  raisins  to  two  of  currants,  or  one  pound 
and  one-half  of  each.  Put  into  the  flour 
sifter  a  cup  or  two  at  a  time,  and  sift  until 
the  flour  and  the  floured  fruit  are  separ- 
ated. Add  to  the  flour  three  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls,  each,  of  ground  cloves  and 
mace,  also  one  large  nutmeg,  grated,  and 
sift  once  more.  Cream  one  pound  of 
butter  until  light  and  white;  add  gradually 
one  pound  of  sugar,  the  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  one  lemon,  one-half  a  cup  of 
molasses,  and  the  beaten  yolks  of  ten 
eggs,  added,  alternately,  with  the  flour 
sifted  with  spices,  and  the  stiff-beaten 
whites  of  the  ten  eggs.  Lastly,  add  the 
fruit,  and  mix  all  well.  Line  a  round  pan 
with  well-greased  paper,  and  pour  in 
enough  of  the  cake  batter  to  cover  the 
bottom.  Have  ready  one-half  a  pound  of 
citron,  cut  into  thin  strips,  and  arrange 
some  of  these  in  the  batter  in  the  pan. 
Pour  in  another  layer  of  batter,  stick 
strips  of  citron  into  this,  and  so  proceed 
until  all  the  batter  is  used  up.  Cover 
with  greased  paper,  and  bake  for  three 
hours  in  a  moderate  oven  with  gradually 
increasing  heat,  removing  the  paper  at 
the  end  to  brown  the  top.  Or  the  cake 
may  be  steamed  for  the  first  two  hours, 
and  baked  for  the  third  hour. 

Various  methods  arc  employed  to  keep 


the  cake  for  a  long  time.  It  may  have 
the  paper  removed  and  be  frosted  all  over 
at  once.  It  may  retain  the  paper,  and 
be  frosted  on  top.  It  may  be  stored  in  a 
tin  box  with  an  open  bowl  of  water,  the 
box  closely  covered.  It  may  be  placed 
on  a  layer  of  sugar  an  inch  deep  in  a  cake 
box,  and  then  have  sugar  added  to  fill  in 
around  the  sides  and  cover  the  top  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch.  This  cake,  before  the 
passage  of  one  of  the  recent  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  used  to  have  a  glass- 
ful of  another  ingredient  (now  illegal) 
added  just  before  the  fruit  was  put  in. 
This  kept  the  cake  from  growing  moldy 
inside  all  possible  wrappings,  and  the 
cake  used  to  keep  good  for  more  than  a 
year.  While  it  will  keep  moist,  if  treated 
according  to  the  directions,  we  do  not  now 
guarantee  that  it  will  keep  without 
growing  moldy. 

To  Clean  the  Cooking 
Thermometer 

After  using  to  test  hot  fat,  wash  in 
warm  water  and  baking  soda,  or  in  strong 
warm  soapsuds,  rubbing  with  a  soft  brush 
if  necessary  to  get  out  foreign  matter  — 
a  soft  old  toothbrush  is  very  good.  If 
the  thermometer  has  been  used  for  sugar 
syrup,  clear  warm  water  will  dissolve  all 
trace  of  it. 


Query  No.  4205.  —  "Should  the  top  of  a  Cake 
or  a  Muffin  be  flat,  or  raised  in  the  middle,  after 
baking.''  Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  the 
Potato  Puffs  that  are  made  of  sliced  raw  potatoes, 
fried  inMeep  fat?" 

Flat  Topped  Cakes 

Properly,  the  top  of  a  Cake  or  a 
Muffin  should  be  flat,  not  raised  in  the 
middle,  and  the  perfect  cake  or  muffin 
will  be  of  the  same  height  in  the  middle 
that  it  is  at  the  sides.  You  will  see  the 
large  sheets  of  cake  from  the  bakers'  ovens 
come  out  flat  as  a  table,  also  the  perfect 
cakes  and  muffins  in  the  home  kitchen. 
The  swollen  middle  in  the  cake,  or  the 
funny  little  eruption  in  the  center  top  of 
a  muffin,  result  from  too  rapid  coagula- 
tion of  the  sides  before  the  center,  so  that 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Sent 

FREE! 


THERE  are 
over  400 
unusual  recipes 
for  all  kinds  of 
cookery  in  the 
New  Royal 
Cook  Book. 


Write  for  your  free  copy 
of  this  helpful  book  today. 


ROYAL '  "^"^ 


Powder 


Absolutely  Pure 


Contains  No  Alum  Leaves  No  Bitter  Taste 

Never  Disturbs  Digestion 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  135  William  St.,  New  York 
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when  the  heat  reaches  the  center  the  mass 
has  to  .rise  and  expand  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  and  consequently  it 
bulges  up  and  out  at  the  top. 

Potato  Puffs 

These  are  sometimes  called  Potato 
Balloons,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
mashed  potato  puffs,  raised  with  beaten 
white  of  egg.  The  balloons  are  very 
simply,  yet  not  always  successfully  made, 
and  the  following  instructions  have  to  be 
closely  followed.  Pare  the  potato,  and 
cut  lengthwise  in  slices  one-eighth  an  inch 
thick,  this  to  be  done  with  a  clean  stroke 
of  a  very  sharp  vegetable  knife.  Now 
shape  into  rounds  or  ovals  of  clean  out- 
line, and  allow  to  lie  in  a  pan  of  very 
cold  water  for  thirty  minutes.  Next, 
dry  each  one  thoroughly  between  towels 
until  no  sign  of  dampness  remains,  and 
immerse  in  hot  fat  of  the  temperature 
for  uncooked  mixtures,  345  degrees  F., 
and  cook  until  a  very  light  brown.    Drain, 


"Holds  Like  Daddy's 

Not  only  that,  but  it  is  made  with  the  same  care 
and  of  the  same  quality  as  Daddy's. 

The  Baby  Midget 


Hose  Supporter 


Has  taken  the  place  of  all 
makeshifts  ever  known  for 
holding  up  baby's  tiny  socks — 
equipped  with  that  exclusive 
feature  found  only  on  Velvet 
Grip  garters  for  "grown-ups" 
— namely  the 

All-Rubber 
Oblong  Button 

Sold  everyzvhere  or  sent 

postpaid 

Lisle  12  cents    Silk  18  cents 

George  Frost  Company 

568  Tremont  St.,  Boston 

Makers  of  the  famous 
Boston  Garter  for  Men 


set  in  a  rather  cool  oven  with  the  door 
open;  heat  the  fat  very  hot,  about  400 
degrees  F.,  immerse  the  potatoes  again, 
when  they  should  puff  and  brown  imme- 
diately.    They  should  be  served  at  once. 


Query  No.  4206.  — •  "I  was  lately  served  with 
something  I  was  told  was  Vinegar  Candy,  of  a 
silvery  white  and  very  porous.  Have  you  a 
recipe  for  anything  like  this.'"' 

Vinegar  Candy 

Stir  three  cups  of  sugar  into  one  cup 
and  one-half  of  pure  vinegar,  preferably 
a  white  vinegar,  but  the  cider  vinegar 
may  be  used  at  a  pinch.  Cook  until  a 
spoonful,  dropped  into  cold  water,  will 
form  a  soft  ball  when  gathered  up  between 
the  fingers.  Pour  on  a  flat  dish,  or  a 
slightly-greased  slab,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  begin  to  "pull,"  even  when  it  is 
still  so  hot  that  only  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
can  be  used.  It  is  the  pulling,  while  still 
soft  and  warm,  that  gives  the  candy  its 
light  color  and  porous  texture.  Con- 
tinue to  pull  as  long  as  the  candy  is 
flexible. 


Chicken  Loaf,  to  Be  Baked  or 
Steamed 

Mix'  two  cups  of  cooked,  chopped 
chicken  or  fowl,  both  dark  and  light  meat, 
with  four  cups  of  bread  crumbs,  moistened 
with  hot  milk,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  one- 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  white  pepper,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  onion  juice,  and,  if  de- 
sired, one  cup  of  cold  cooked  peas, 
asparagus,  or  other  delicate  vegetable. 
Bind  the  whole  with  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  pack  in  a  buttered  mold. 
Cover  with  greased  paper,  and  steam  for 
one  hour  or  until  firm  in  center,  or  bake 
in  a  slow  oven.  If  baked,  remove 
paper  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour, 
to  brown  the  top. 

Garnish  with  sliced  tomatoes  ami 
riced  potatoes,  or  new  potato  balls. 
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LETTERS  of  a  Young  Bride 


Dearest    Cynthia  : 

I  LAUGHED  and  cried  over  your  letter  for  your 
experiences  with  meal-getting  and  food-plan- 
ning   were    so     like    my    own!       Yes,     indeed, 
Cynthia,  I  could  sympathize! 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  me  an  hour  ago 
perched  on  my  high  work-stool  in  front  of  the 
new,  awe-inspiring  kitchen  cabinet — attempting 
to  make  currant  buns  without  which  Joe  declares 
he  can't  exist.  Who  would  think  there  could 
ever  come  a  time  when  the  entire  happiness  of 
a  man  and  girl  seemed  to  depend  on  her  luck  in 
conjuring  with  an  inoffensive  cook-book?  Yet 
that  time  has  apparently  arrived  with  us,  much 
as  I  hate  to  confess  it.  I  try  so  hard  to  bake 
and  brew  and  season  everything  just  right!  But 
it's  plain  that  I'm  a  poor  little  ignoramus  where 
cooking  and  meal  planning  are  concerned — and 
Joe  is  beginning  to  agree  with  me. 

Before  we  were  married,  I  supposed  that  every 
woman  w^as  born  with  the  cooking  instinct  and 
that  when  the  time  came,  she  could  go  into  her 
own  kitchen  and  concoct  captivating  custards 
and  delicious  doughnuts  and  get  up  ela])orate 
and  appetizing  meals  without  any  trouble  at  all. 
I  wonder  how.  many  other  brides  have  deluded 
themselves  in' a  similar  fashion,  and  have  put 
off  the  day  of  reckoning  until  too  late. 

Joe  is  taking  his  dinners  down  town  more  and 
more  frequently  and  he  eats  surprisingly  little 
breakfast  for  a  man  with  a  healthy  appetite. 
Something  tells  me  that  he  goes  light  on  my 
changeable  coffee  and  leatherlike  wheat  cakes  so 
that  he  can  dodge  into  his  restaurant  down  town 
and  fill  up  to  his  liking  before  going  to  the  office. 
I  would  give  anything  in  the  world  now  if  I  had 
had  a  liberal  education  in  foods  and  cooking  in- 
stead of  those  expensive  years  at  Miss  Brent's 
fashionable  school.  A  girl  who  marries  a  man  with 
his  way  to  make  and  who  must  do  her  share  in 
helping  him  to  get  ahead,  has  no  business  enter- 
ing the  gates  of  matrimony  without  a  working 
knowledge  of  foods  and  meal-planning.  I  can 
see  it  clearly  now  that  it  is  too  late,  Cynthia, 
and  I  wonder  if  you  too  have  found  that  the  sure 
way  to  keep  your  husband's  love  is  to  cater  to  his 
appetite.  It  doesn't  sound  a  bit  romantic,  does 
it?    But  I  am  finding  that  facts  almost  never  are. 

Sadly,  Your  affectionate 

Nell. 
My  Dearest  Cynthia  : 

I  can  keep  my  wonderful  news  no  longer! 
When  your  last  letter  arrived,  telling  how  Jack 
stormed  out  of  the  house  after  that  dinner  of 
burned  potatoes  and  unpalatable  mutton  and  how 
you  had  decided  to  go  home  to  your  mother  and 
learn  how  to  cook  from  the  beginning,  I  decided 
that  I  must  somehow  fiad  a  way  out  of  my  own 
troubles.  That  very  day  I  happened  on  a  maga- 
zine article  which  has  changed  everything  for 
me.  It  told  the  story  of  the  Woman's  Institute 
and  how  any  woman  anywhere,  no  matter  how 
ignorant  she  might  be  concerning  foods,  could 
take  up  the  Institute's  course  in  cooking  and  in 
a  few  months  become  letter  perfect  in' the  plan- 
ning, purchase,  preparation  and  serving  of  de- 
licious food  at  a  saving  of  one-third  or  more.  It 
was  a  revelation  to  me — that  in  my  own  home  I 
could  easily  and  quickly  learn  the  essentials  of 
L'conomical  and  healthful  dietetics. 

So  I  sent  to  the  Institute  for  further  informa- 
tion, and  when  their  booklet  came  giving  the 
full  details  and  the  grateful  testimonials  of  so 
many  women,  I  promptly  enrolled  for  the  Insti- 
tute's foods  and  cookery  course.  And  now  after 
just  a  few  months  of  delightful  spare-time  study, 
my  home  is  a  changed  home  and  I  am  a  changed 
woman.  As  for  Joe,  he  is  proudly,  foolishly 
liappy. 

Seriously,  Cynthia,  you  can  imagine  how 
thankful  I  am  to  the  Woman's  Institute  for 
teaching  me  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  things 
every  woman  should  know  before  she  marries 
and  takes  upon  herself  the  responsibilities  of  a 
oiisehold.  I  wish  I  could  imprt^ss  upon  every 
Srirl  and  woman  that  poor  cooking  is  at  the  bot- 


tom of  most  domestic  difficulties.  We  young 
married  women  carry  a  great  responsibility  in 
our  hands — and  yet  we  often  fail  to  realize  it 
until   too   late. 

I  have  written  you  the  full  story  of  my  trou- 
bles, Cynthia,  and  I  am  hoping  you  will  follow  in 
my  footsteps  and  let  the  Institute  help  you  as  it 
did  me.  Lose  no  time,  my  dear,  even  if  you  are 
more  expert  today  than  yesterday,  for  the  course 
is  so  broad  and  interesting  and  comprehensive 
that  no  woman  who  keeps  house  should  miss  it. 
New  happiness  and  confidence  have  come  to  me 
as  a  result  of  experience  with  the  Institute  and  I 
know  it  would  prove  of  equal  benefit  to  you. 
Come  and  visit  us,  Cynthia,  and  sample  my  cook- 
ing which  Joe  declares  beats  his  mother's.  What 
higher  praise  could  mortal  wife  dtsire! 

Yours  joyously. 

Nell. 

Nell's  discovery  has  a  practical  application  to 
your  needs.  Thousands  of  women  and  girls  in  the 
city,  town  and  country  have  provtMl  that  you  can 
easily  and  quickly  learn  at  liomt",  tiirough  the 
Woman's  Institute,  to  prepare  and  st-rve  health- 
ful, appetizing  meals  and  save  at  U'ast  one-third 
of  every  dollar  you  now  spend  for  food. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out  all  about  the 
Institute  and  what  it  can  do  for  ijou.  .Just  send 
a  letter,  post  card  or  the  con vt'iiifut  t-oupon  ht-low 
and  you  will  receive — without  obligation — by  re- 
turn mail  the  full  story  of  this  great  sibool  whii'h 
has  meant  so  much  to  the  hai»pin»'ss  and  well- 
being  of  women  and  girls  all  owt  the  world. 


WOMAN'S  INSTITUTl-] 

Dept.  12-R,  Scranton,  Penna. 

Please  send   me  one  of  your  bookbls  and   tell 

me  how   I   can   learn   the  subject   marked    bflow. 

n  Cooking  GHome   Dr.ssmaking 

D  Professional    Dressnuiking 


n  Millinery 


Name.. 
Addrei 


d'U'ase  specify  whether  Mrs.  or  Miss> 
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"Choisa" 

Orange  Pekoe 

Ceylon  Tea 


A  Select  High-Grade  Tea 
at  a  Moderate  Price 

Pure  Rich 


Fragrant 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 


BOSTON 


BROOKLINE 


Fine  on 
Griddle 
Cake 


Great — these  April 
mornings — 

GRIDDLE  CAKES 

WITH 

UNCLE  JOHN'S  SYRUP 

— that's  a  breakfast  every  member  of  the 
family  will  enjoy.  It  is  wholesome  and 
satisfying.  For  Uncle  John's  Syrup  h.js 
the  real  flavor  from  the  maple  grove  that 
every  one  likes. 

3  convenient  sizes.    Try  it  today 

New  England  Maple  Syrup  Co. 

WINTER  I. ILL  STATION        BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  Books 


Elementary  Home  Economics.     By  Mary 

L.   Matthews,   Professor  of  Home 

Economics    in    Purdue    University. 

12mo.      Decorated    cloth.       Little, 

Brown  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  attractive  volume  is  a  textbook 
for  junior  high  schools  or  the  upper  grades 
of  the  grammar  schools.  It  is  an  attrac- 
tive presentation  of  practical  work  in 
sewing,  cookery,  and  the  care  of  the  house, 
a  subject  which,  until  recently  confined 
to  the  high  schools,  is  now  rapidly  finding 
its  way  into  the  lower  grades.  The  treat- 
ment, though  strictly  elementary,  is 
modern  and  is  based  upon  the  teaching 
experience  of  recent  years  in  a  subject 
which  has  perhaps  changed  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  that  is  taught  in  the 
public  schools.  The  type  is  large  and 
there  are  more  than  one  hundred  pictures, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  reproductions  of 
photographs  made  expressly  to  illustrate 
the  topics  set  forth  in  this  book.  The 
numerous  "Home  Problems"  serve  to 
correlate  the  work  of  home  and  school. 

This  book  is  intended  for  use  in  schools 
where  one  book  is  desired  to  cover  the 
entire  course,  and  is  strictly  an  elementary 
treatment  of  the  subject.  The  work  has 
been  thoroughly  well  done  and  an  excel- 
lent textbook  is  the  result. 

Breakfasts,  Luncheons  and  Dinners.  By 
Mary  D.  Chambers.  Cloth,  Illus- 
trated. The  Boston  Cooking  School 
Magazine  Company,  Boston. 

This  book  is  prepared  for  school  and 
home.  It  treats  in  detail  the  three  meals 
a  day,  in  their  several  varieties,  from  the 
light  family  affair  to  the  formal  and  com- 
pany function.  Appropriate  menus  are 
given  for  each  occasion.  The  well- 
balanced  diet  is  kept  constantly  in  view. 
Table  china,  glass  and  silver,  and  table 
linen,  all  are  described  and  illustrated. 
In  short,  how  to  plan,  how  to  serve  and 
how  to  behave  at  these  meals,  is  the 
author's  motive  in  writing  the  book. 
This  motive  has  been  clearlv  and  admir- 
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An  easy  turn  of  the 
"Lorain"  Oven 
Heal  Regulator  wheel 
places  44  measured 
and  c:introlled  oven 
temperatures  at  your 
command. 


OVEN  HEAT 
PECULATOR 


Cook  by  Temperature 

—  the  new  and  better  way 

COOKING  by  "guesswork"  and  other  oUl-fashioned 
and  unreliable  methods  is  being  supplanted  by  cook- 
ing with  the  "Lorain"  Oven  Heat  Regulator!  which 
gives  accurately  measured  and  controlled  oven  temperatures. 
Scientific  cooking  has  realized  the  uncertainties  of  the 
old  way,  with  its  many  consequent  failures,  and  is  now 
doing  things  in  a  better  way,  giving  the  cook  definite 
temperature  and  time  instructions  for  all  oven  cookery. 

THREE  STEPS  IN  COOKERY 

There  have  been  three  great  advances  in  cookery  from 
the  savage  cooking  over  a  fire  in  the  open.  The  first  of 
these  was  open  hearth  cooking,  gas,  coal,  wood  and  oil 
ranges  followed,  making  a  big  step  forward,  but  still  far 
from  the  modern  way,  because  each  required  constant  pot- 
watching  to  prevent  disaster.  The  third  step  is  the  modern 
gas  range  with  measured  and  controlled  oven  heats,  regu- 
lated by  the  "Lorain,"  doing  away  with  "pot-watching," 
always  the  drudgery  of  cooking,  and  giving  accurate, 
pre-determined  measured  oven  temperatures. 

ECONOMIES  OF  FOOD  AND  GAS 

"Lorain"  cooking  is  scientific.  It  permits  low  tempera- 
ture cooking  by  which  a  whole  meal  can  be  cooked  at  one 
time.  The  one  heat  cooks  the  entire  meal  that  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  cooked  on  three  to  five  burners.  Food 
cooked  in  covered  vessels  by  low  temperatures  does  not 
shrink.  Food  cooked  the  ordinary  way  shows  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  shrinkage.  So  "Lorain"  cooking  is 
economical,  saving  both  food  and  gas. 

SAVING  TIME  AND  LABOR 

A  whole  meal  can  be  prepared  and  put  in  the  oven  with 
the  "Lorain"  set  for  three  to  five-hour  cooking.  It  needs 
no  watching  after  that  until  it  is  time  to  take  up  the  meal 
and  serve  it.  This  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and  of  the 
drudgery  of  "pot- watching."  ^ 

The  "Lorain"  is  indorsed  by  Dr.  doudis.s,  editor  of 
Forecast.  A  gas  range  equipped  with  this  device  has  been 
in  use  for  years  in  The  School  of  Modern  Cookery,  von- 
ducted  by  the  Forecast  magazine. 

WRITE  FOR  "AN  EASIER  DAY'S  WORK" 

"We  have  prepared  a  little  book  giving  you  c»Hnplete 
information  about  cooking  the  "Lorain"  way.  Write 
for  it.     We  will  gladly  nuiil  it  to  you  free. 


Only  these  famous  gas  stoves  are  equipped  with  the  "Lorain"  ri^v.l.nd 

CLARK  JEWEL-George  M.  Clark  &  Co.  Div..  Chicago.         NEW^PROCESS      New  Process  Stove  Co.  D.v.,  Cleveland. 

DANcCgR-Dar^gier  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Clevelar^d,  Ohio^^.  gt^/^jC^I^'^Rel^a^blf  s'To:*  C^^ 

DIRECT  ACTION— National  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio         RELIABLE      Reliable  btove  l.,o.u.v..  v,ievei 

We  manufacture  oil  and  coal  stoves  for  use  where  gas  .s  not  available 

AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY,  144  Chouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis,   Mo. 

Largest  Makers  of  Gas  Ranges  tn  the   World 
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EXCLUSIVE   HOMES  ARE   HERRICK   EQUIPPED 
FOR   BETTER   REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE 


Herrick 

is  DRY  and 

COLD 


You,  too,  can  enjoy  the  economy  and 
satisfaction  afforded  by  the  HERRICK 
Refrigerator.  The  air  is  in  constant 
scientific  circulation  which  keeps  it 
cold,  dry  and  pure.  This  prevents  mould 
and  decay.  It  preserves  food  and  ice 
longer  and  safeguards  health. 

Finest  mansions  or  modest  homes, 
apartment  buildings, restaurants,stores, 
are  HERRICK  equipped.  For  each 
there  is  an  elegantly  finished  model, 
complete  with  many  exclusive  refine- 
ments. Furnished  with  magnificent 
white  opal  plate  glass  lining,  white 
enamel  or  odorless  spruce. 

Outside  icing  feature,  if  desired,  for  convenience 
in  summer  and  iceless  refrigeration  in  cool  weatlier. 
Water  cooler  attachment,  if  specified.  Good  dealers 
sell  the  HERRICK. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 
"FOOD  SAFETY" 

Contains  valuable  hints  for  arrangement  of  food  in 
any  refrigerator  to  secure  the  best  results;  also 
other  helpful  information.  Write  for  free  copy. 

HERRICK  REFR  IGERATOR 

COMPANY 
204  River  Street.  Waterloo,  Iowa 

T^ood  keeps  BEST  in  the 

HERRICK 

THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  REFRIGERATORS 


ably  well  carried  out.  Table  etiquette 
might  well  be  the  subtitle  of  the  volume. 
This  book  is  excellently  well  adapted 
to  the  classwork  of  the  domestic  science 
teacher  and  student,  also  to  the  woman 
in  the  home,  to  whom  it  is  "especially 
offered  for  the  help  it  is  hoped  it  will 
bring  to  her."  A  brief  account  of  The 
Balanced  Meal  and  Tables  showing  food 
values,  according  to  the  latest  accepted 
standards,  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
volume.  The  latest  word  about  dietetic 
meals  and  good  manners  at  the  family 
table.  This  little  book  will  prove  help- 
ful to  many  an  inquirer  in  school  and 
home. 


The  "Principle  of  It" 

'Concluded  from  page  666 

That  is  it;  leave  a  part  of  it  dry,  for 
safety's  sake." 

"Well!  that  certainly  was  the  trouble. 
I  never  paid  much  attention  to  the 
wettings  I  thought  it  was  all  in  the 
shortening.  Now  we  will  see  what  Mr. 
Bob  says  to  the  next  pies." 

"What's  that  about  Mr.  Bob,  Honey.?" 
came  a  big  bass  voice  from  the  doorway. 
"Now,  Mother,  I  thought  when  I  had  a 
home  of  my  own,  I  could  find  my  things 
if  I  left  them  lying  around,  but  here  I 
leave  my  wife  for  five  minutes,  and  when 
I  come  back,  she  is  gone!  —  Doughnuts.'' 
What  luck!  Shall  we  take  some  home 
with  us,  Betty.?  You  come  over  by  and 
by,  Mother,  and  you'll  have  the  best 
fireless-cooker  dinner  you  ever  tasted. 
Later,  when  we  get — " 

But  Mother  B.  had  a  hand  over  each 
ear. 

"Elizabeth,  I  don't  know  how  you 
manage  to  live  with  him!  He  is  always 
looking  ahead  to  things  just  out  of  reach. 
Shoo,  now  shoo!  I  have  to  have  some 
doughnuts  left  for  supper." 

In  spite  of  her  words,  Mother  B.'s  eyes 
shone  with  pride,  as  she  piled  a  plate 
without  regard  for  economy,  and  wrapped 
it  in  a  napkin. 
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Most  Delicious  Dishes  from  Just  Plain  Rice 

OOW  many  of  us  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  rice— one  of  the  most  wholesome 
foods  that  grows?      I  have  found  so  many  exquisite  dishes  can  be  made  of  rice  and 
meat  or  fish,  or  rice  and  fruit,  that  it  seems  to  me  it  should  have  a  much  more  fre- 
quent place  in  our  daily  fare. 

^  Here,  for  instance,  are  two  very  simple  but  very  delightful  dishes  in  which  rice 
is  given  an  entirely  new  charm  with  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine. 


RICE  PEACH  CHARLOTTE 


H  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
1  cup  canned  peaches,  apricots  or  pineapple 
pressed  through  sieve 


3^  cup  cold  water 

2  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 

Whites  of  2  eggs 


H  cup  boiling  water 
4  cups  cooked  rice 


Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  minutes  and  dissolve  in  boiling  water.  Add  the  sugar,  and  when  dissolved  add  lemon 
juice.  Strain,  cool  slightly  and  add  peach  or  other  fruit  juice  and  pulp.  When  mixture  begins  to  stiffen,  beat  (using  a 
wire  whisk)  until  light;  then  add  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  until  stiff  and  beat  together  thoroughly.  Line  the  sides  of  a  buttered 
mold  with  the  rice,  pressing  it  in  tightly.  Pour  the  gelatine  mixture  slowly  into  the  center.  When  firm,  turn  on  platter 
and  serve  with  cream,  whipped  or  plain,  or  a  marshmallow  or  peach  sauce. 

Left-over  coffee,  combined  with  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine,  makes  delicious  Coffee  Jelly, 
Coffee  Spanish  Cream  or  Mocha  Sponge,  recipes  for  which  are  found  in  my  booklets. 


SALMON  RICE  LOAF 

14  teaspoonful  pepper 

1  tablespoonful  melted  butter 

1  can  of  salmon 


1  cup  cooked  rice 
^i  cup  milk 


H  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
J4  cup  cold  water 
1  teaspoonful  salt 

Soften  the  gelatine  in  cold  water  and  dissolve  by  adding  the  hot  milk.  Add  the  seasonings,  salmon,  rice  and  butter. 
Pour  into  a  wet  mold  and  let  stand  until  set.  This  may  be  served  cold  on  lettuce  as  a  salad  or  with  a  hot  tomato  sauce  in 
place  of  meat  at  dinner.     (Any  other  fish  or  meat  may  be  used  in  place  of  salmon.) 

Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine,  being  transparent,  colorless  ayid  unfiavored, 
may  be  used  with  all  foods,  fish  and  meat,  as  well  as  fruit  and  vegetables. 

MY  RECIPE  BOOKS  — FREE 

If  you  would  like  other  new  ideas  for  serving  rice,  fresh  fruits  or  meats,  send  for  my  booklets. 
"Dainty    Desserts"    and  "Food    Economy,"  which 
contain  many  helpful  suggestions.     Just  enclose  4c 
in  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  mention  your  grocer's 
name. 

Any  domestic  :cience  teacher  can  have  sufficient  gelatint 


r 


KNOX  ' 

GElatiHl 


for  her  class,  if  she  will  write  me  on  school  stationery,  statiiit,' 
quantity  and  when  needed. 

"Wherever  a  recipe  calls  for  Gelatine  —  it  means  KNOX" 

MRS.  CHARLES  B.  KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 

107  Knox  Avenue  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
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IN  GRAY  ENAMEL  FINISH 

Bake  in  three  ovens  and  use 

the  gas  broiler  at  the 

same  time 

The  new  Victory  Crawford  is  the  only  range 
on  the  market  which  does  this  —  and  in 
addition  has  room  for  four  kettles  on  the  coal 
griddles  and  five  on  the  gas  burners. 

And  though  there  is  so  much  oven  space  — 
six  and  a  half  square  feet,  or  thirteen  square 
feet  with  the  racks  —  the  Victory  Crawford 
measures  only  forty- three  inches  from  end 
to  end. 

It's  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  combination 
gas  and  coal  range  with  many  exclusive  im- 
provements which  make  it  efficient,  economi- 
cal, easy  to  keep  clean  —  a  time  and  step 
saver  for  the  busy  housewife.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  Victory  Crawford  — 
you'll  find  it  just  the  range  you've  always 
wanted. 


Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 


WALKER  &  PRATT  MFG 
BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Highest  Quality  Ranges 
Furnaces  and  Boilers 


J^S^ 


CO. 


The  Silver  Lining 

The  Secret  of  Serenity 

Good  friend  husband  is  most  charming.     All  the 

ladies  love  him  so 
That  it  seems  to  be  alarming  to  some  people  that 

we  know. 
If  a  widow,  young  and  pretty,  shows  a  tendency 

to  vamp, 
They  shed  tears  of  gloating  pity  till  the  very  air 

is  damp. 
When    a    nurse,    demure    and    tender,    finds    his 

temperature  runs  high. 
And  they  curse  the  fair  offender — do  I  worry.? 

No,  not  I. 

I've  a  magic  that  I  swear  by,  to  offset  flirtatious 

wiles: 
I  set  this  to  work,  and  thereby  turn  my  worries 

into  smiles. 
When    I    see    some    charming    flapper,    smiling, 

dimpling  like  an  elf. 
Hubby  dressed  a  bit  too  dapper,  acting  not  quite 

like  himself  — 
I  just  hie  me  to  the  kitchen.     In  the  twinkling  of 

an  eye 
I    have    baked    a    man-bewitchin',    ne-plus-ultra 

apple  pie. 

Golden  crusts,  rich,  crisp,  and  flaky,  hold  the 
sweet  and  melting  fruit. 

Next,  I  broil  the  juicy  steak  he  thinks  the  Presi- 
dent should  suit; 

Fix  the  fluffy  mashed  potatoes,  snowy  as  old 
ocean's  crest. 

Place  the  luscious  young  tomatoes  in  their  pale 
green  lettuce  nest; 

Spread  the  shining  linen  neatly,  bring  the  coffee, 
fragrant,  clear  — 

Then  I  call  my  liege  lord  sweetly,  "Come  and 
have  your  dinner,  dear!" 

'Gainst  this  offering  delicious,  you  will  gather  at 

a  glance, 
Even  vampire  the  most  vicious  doesn't  stand  the 

-faintest  chance. 
When  he's  sampled  every  viand,  hubby's  happy 

as  a  clam. 
And  he  murmurs,  holding  my  hand,   "What  a 

lucky  chap  I  am! 
I  would  rather  have  that  dinner  than  the  gayest 

social  whirl. 
And  I'm  glad  I  picked  a  winner,  when  I  chose  my 

steady  girl!"  Iris. 


A  Story  by  William  Archer 

At  a  recent  London  dinner  George 
Bernard  Shaw  was  the  guest  of  honor. 
The  toastmaster  in  introducing  him  said 
that  a  certain  club  in  London  recently 
had  voted  on  "who  are  the  three  most 
famous  living  Englishmen  ^ "  The  ballot- 
ing showed  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Lloyd 
George  and  Charlie  Chaplin  far  in  the 
lead. 
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BOR  DESSERTS  WITH  THAT 
TART.  TANGY  FLAVOR 


DOES  your  menu  call  for  pastry?  Then, call 
on  Sunsweet  Apricot  Meringue  Pie. 
Thanks  to  the  tart,  tangy  taste  of  dried  ap' 
ricots  this  pie  gives  you  a  smart  relish,  a 
piquant  flavor,  that  is  not  to  be  found  even 
in  the  finest  of  fresh  apricots. 
,  Or,  again,  you  might  like  to  "top  ofi^'  with 
something  light,  airy,  dainty.  Then,  there's 
Sunsweet  Apricot  Fluff.  Delicate  and  elusive 
it  is !  Yet  filled  with  an  enticing  fruit'relish 
that  comes  to  you  from  California's  fairest 
orchards.  It  is  here  that  these  fine,rich'meated 
apricots  are  sun^sweetened  and  sun'dried, 
that  you  may  enjoy  the  delights  of  better' 
than'fresh  apricots  the  year  round. 

The  two  recipes  at  the  right  are  but  a  few 
of  the  alluring  suggestions  in  our  Sunsweet 
Recipe  Packet.  Printed  on  gummed  slips 
[5x3"}  so  you  can  paste  them  in  your  scrap' 
book  or  on  recipe  cards.  And  it's  free! 

California  Prune  6?Apricot  Growers  Inc. 

5504  Market  Street,  San  Jose,  California 

10,000  grower'members 


Sunsweet 
Apricot  Meringue  Pie 

Two  cups  Sunsweet  [Dried]  Apncots, 
cooked,  mashed  and  sweetened;  add  i 
tablespoon  butter  and  heat  in  a  double 
boiler.  Mix  i  tablespoon  cornstarch 
with  I  tablespoon  cold  water;  add  to 
mixture;  cook  until  thick,  then  pom- 
over  the  beaten  yolks  of  2  eggs.  Pour 
into  a  baked  pastry  shell.  Beat  the 
whites  of  2  eggs  until  light;  add  2  table- 
spoons of  sugar,  spread  over  the  pie 
and  brown  in  a  slow  oven. 

Sunsweet  Apricot  Fluff 

One  cup  Sunsweet  [Dried]  Apricots 

cooked  and  mashed;  i  teaspoon  pine 

apple  flavoring;  2  cups  whipped  cream; 

'A  cup  powdered  sugar.  Line  sherbet 

glasses  with  split  lady  fingers  and  fill 

with  the  mixture;  garnish  with 

maraschino  cherries.  Chill 

before  serving. 


£2^gJ 


SUNSWEET 

CALIFORNIA'S  NATURE-'FLAVGRED 

Q^l^  APRICOTS 
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Sticky  Fly  Paper, Sticky  Fly RiBBoy, 
TreeTa.wglefoot.  Roach '^'A\t  Powder. 

TheO&W.Thum  CcManufacturers. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  Walkerviue.Canaiia. 

**The  Art  of  Spending" 

Telli  how  to  get  more  for  your  money  —  how  to  live  bitter  and 
save  more!     How  to  record  monthly  household  expenses  without 
household  accounts.     32  pp.  illustrated.     lo  cents. 
AM.?  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,   503a  W.  69th  ST.,  CHICAGO 


.GOSSOM'S    CREAM    SOUPS 


IN  POWDERED 
FORM 


Pure,   Wholesome,   Appetizing 

Quickly  prepared,  saving  time  and  fussing. 
Just  add  water  and  boil  15  minutes.     One  package  makes 
pints   of    delicious  soup.      15c   each    at  leading   grocers. 
;20c  on  Western  coast.) 

lit   pea,    Green    pea,   Lima,    Celery,  Black    Bean,    Clam 
howder,  Onion  and  (Mushroom  25c). 
ample  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  20c,  or  one  dozen  for  $1.75. 

Also  Gossom's  *'Quick-Made"   Fudge 
l40c'package  makes  over  one  pound  of  the  most  exquisite 
udge;]  just  addjliquid  and  boil  5  minutes. 
Manufactured  by 

.  F.  Gossom,  692  Washington  St.,  Brookline,  46,  Mass. 


Eat  More  Bread 


Bread  is  the  most  important  food 
we  eat.  It  furnishes  abundant 
nourishment  in  readily  digestible 
form.  The  fact  that  it  never  be- 
comes tiresome  though  eaten  day 
after  day»  is  proof  of  its  natural 
food  qualities. 

Eat  plmnty  of  brmad  madm  with 

FLEISCHMANN'S   YEAST 


SALAD  SECRETS 


100  recipes.  Brief  but  complete.  I5c  by  mail.  100  Meat- 
kss .recipes  15c.  50  Sandwich  recipes  15c.  All  three  30c. 
B.  R.  BRIGGS,  250  Madiaon  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


A  Dishwasher  for  $2.50! 

Kmpi  hands  out  of  th«  w»t«r,  no  wiping  of  diahei,  tayei  i  the 
Urn*.  CoQsiits  of  ipedal  folding  disndrainer,  special  wire 
baaket,  2  ipecial  long-handled  bruihei.  Full  directions  for  use. 
Boot  prepaid  for  $2.60.    Full  refund  if  not  satisfactory. 

Am.  School  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 


"And  I  can't  help  wondering,"  said 
the  toastmaster,  "how  Mr.  Shaw  likes 
the  company  in  which  he  finds  himself." 

"I  don't  mind  Charlie,"  spoke  up  Mr. 

Shaw. 


Just  in  Confidence 

A  man  got  in  a  cab  at  a  southern  rail- 
way station  and  said:  "Drive  me  to  a 
haberdasher's." 

"Yaas,  suh,"  said  the  driver,  whipped 
up  his  horse  and  drove  a  block;  then  he 
leaned  over  to  address  his  passenger: 
"'Scuse  me,  boss;  whar  d'  you  say  you 
wanter  go.^" 

"To  a  haberdasher's." 

"Yaas,  suh;  yaas,  suh."  After  an- 
other block  there  was  the  same  perform- 
ance: "'Scuse  me,  boss,  but  whar  d'  you 
say  you  wanter  go.^" 

"To  a  haberdasher's,"  was  the  some- 
what impatient  reply. 

Then  came  the  final  appeal:  "Now, 
look-a-here,  boss,  I  be'n  drivin'  in  dis 
town  twenty  year',  an'  I  ain't  never  give 
nobody  away  yit.  Now,  you  jes  tell  dis 
nigger  whar  'tis  you  wanter  go." 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


"I'm  a  very  busy  man,  sir.  What  is 
your  proposition.^"  "I  want  to  make 
you  rich."  "Well,  leave  your  recipe  with 
me  and  I'll  look  it  over  later.  Just  now 
I'm  engaged  in  closing  up  a  little  deal  by 
which  I  expect  to  make  three  dollars  and 
a  half  in  real  money." 


He  was  tottering  feebly  down  the 
street  one  day  when  he  fell  in  with  a 
burly  friend.  "George,"  he  said,  "I'd 
give  anything  to  be  as  strong  and  healthy 
as  you  are.  What  do  you  live  on .^ "  "I 
live  on  fruit,"  said  George.  "Fruit,  eh.^" 
said  Sweeny,  eagerly.  "That  sounds 
good.  I'll  have  to  try  it.  What  kind 
of  fruit,  George.?"  "The  fruit  of  labor," 
answered  George. 

Detroit  Free  Press. 


The  Congregationalist  carries  an  article 
on,  "What  shall  We  Do  with  our  Church 
Absentees.?"     The  problem  is  stated,  but 
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'o^ee  if  you  can  find 
the  secret  in  the  can* 

That  wonderful  natural  flavor  that  you've 
noticed  in  Baker's  Coconut  didn't  just 
happen.  Baker's  Coconut  is  DIFFERENT 
coconut  because  it  was  prepared  by  dif- 
ferent methods.  YOU  can  find  the  secret 
in  the  can. 

In  the  can:  —  Baker's  Fresh  Grated 
Coconut— canned  in  its  own  milk. 

In  the  package: — Baker's  Dry  Shred 
Coconut — sugar  cured. 

Have  YOU  a  copy  of  the  Baker  Recipe  Booklet? 
If  not,  write  for  it  NOW— it's  free. 

THE.  FRANKLIN  BAKER  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


BAKER'S  COCONUT 


FIRST 


F      L     A    V     O      R 
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^fckrrE  Mountain  Refrigerators 

'   x^)^  "The  Chest  with  the  Chill  in  it" 

Built  on  scientific  principles  and 
tested  by  use 

"in  over  a  million  homes" 

Easy    to     clean  —  economical  — 
durable  and  efficient. 
Sold   in  every  city   and  important 
town  in  the  United  States.  Send  for 
handsome  catalogues  and  booklets. 

Maine  Manufacturing  Co. 

Nashua,  N.  H.     Established  1874 

look  fer  the  name  WHITE  MOUNTAIN 


Aitjel  Food  Cake 


8  Inches  Squar«,S  Inches  High 

Yon  can  be  the  best  cake  maker  in  your 
crab  or  town.  You  can  make  the  same  Angrel  Food 

Cake  and  many  other  kinds  that  I  make  and  sell  at  $3  a 

loaf-profit,  $2,  If  you 

Learn  the  Osborn  Cake  Making  System 

Mr  methods  are  ditTerent.  They  are  the  result  of  twenty  years' 
experience  as  a  domestic  science  expert.  My  way  is  easy  to  learn. 
It  never  fails.  I  have  taosht  thousands.  Let  me  send  you  full 
particulars  FREE. 

Mrs.  Grace  Osborn  Dept.  D  5        Bay  City,  Mich. 


Fireless 
Cooker 


Special  Low  Factory  Price 

direct  to  you.  Cooker  is  alumi- 
num lined  throuRhout.    Full 
set  of  famous   'VVear  Ever" 
aluminum  cooking  utensils 
comes  with  it.  Ask  for  free 
Home  Science  Book. 
WM.  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dept.  73 Detroit,  Mich. 


ROBERTS 

Lightning  Mixer 
Beats  Everything 

Beats  eggs,  whips  cream,  chums  butter,  mixes 
gravies,  desserts  and  dressings,  and  does  the 
work  in  a  few  seconds.  Blends  and  mixes 
malted  milk,  powdered  milk,  baby  foods  and 
all  drinks. 

Simple  and  Strong.     Saves  work — easy 
to  clean.    Most  necessary  household 
article.    Used  by  200,000  housewives 
and  endorsed    by    leading  household 
magazines. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  this,  we  will  send 
repaid   quart  size  SI. 25.    pint  size  90c.     Far 
t'est  and  South,  quart  Sl.w.  pint  $1.00. 
Recipe  book  free  with  mixer. 

NATIONAL  CO.       Cambridge  39.  boston,  mass. 


Two  New  Household  Helpers 

On  10  days'  free  tri^l!  They  save  you  at  least  an  hour  a  day, 
worth  at  only  30  cents  an  hour,  $2.10  a  week.  Cost  only  the 
10  cents  a  week  for  a  year.  Send  postcard  for  details  of  these 
"helpers,"  our  two  new  home-study  courses,  "Household 
Engineering"  and  "Lessons  in  Cooking,"  now  in  book  form,  OR 
SEND  $5.00  in  full  payment.  Regular  price  $6.28. 
AM.  SCHOOL  OF    HOME  ECONOMICS,    503  W.  69th  ST..  CHICAGO 


not  solved.  This  reminds  us  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Bishop  Satterlee  of  Washington. 
He  was  speaking  before  several  charitable 
organizations.  He  began  as  follows: 
"How  can  we  help  the  worthy  wife  of  an 
unworthy  man  without  putting  a  pre- 
mium on  the  man's  worthlessness.^" 
The  audience  sat  up  and  took  notice. 
Then   the  Bishop  remarked,   "I  give  it 


up 


I" 


Watchman-Examiner. 


Give  Me  Death!' 


In  his  first  lecture  in  New  York  the 
visiting  English  writer  and  wit,  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  protested  against  prohibi- 
tion and  other  limitations  on  American 
freedom.  He  quoted  the  phrase  from 
Patrick  Henry's  address,  "Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death."  Then  he 
said: 

"  If  Patrick  Henry  could  arise  from  the 
dead  and  revisit  the  land  of  the  living 
and  see  the  vast  system  and  social  organ- 
ization and  social  science  which  now 
controls,  he  would  probably  simplify  his 
observation  and  say:  'Give  me  death!'  " 


The  young  theological  student  who  had 
been  supplying  the  Bushby  pulpit  for  two 
Sundays  looked  wistfully  at  Mrs.  King- 
man, his  hostess  for  the  time  being.  "Did 
you  like  the  sermon  this  morning,  if  I 
may  ask.?"  he  inquired.  "You  did  real 
well  with  the  material  you  selected,"  said 
Mrs.  Kingman,  with  much  cordiality. 
"As  I  said  to  Zenas  on  the  way  home, 
'I've  heard  a  dozen  or  more  sermons 
preached  on  that  text,  and  this  young 
man's  the  first  one  that  ever  made  me 
realize  how  difficult  'twas  to  explain.'  " 


One  small  boy,  in  describing  Noah's 
life  in  the  ark,  wrote:  "Then  one  morn- 
ing Noah  went  out  fishing  —  but  only  for 
five  minutes."  The  mistress  asked  why 
he  had  put  the  time  limitation.  "'Cos 
there  were  only  two  worms!"  was  the 
reply.  Church  Family  Newspaper. 


Some  people  in  peace-time  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  young  man  who  went  into 
the  army.     On  enlisting,  he  expressed  the 
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For  Delicious,  Economical  Desserts 

Stickney  &  Poor's 

TAKUS 

TAPIOCA 


RAPID 
COOKING 


EASILY 
PREPARED 


TRY 
IT 

NOW 

15c 

Full  Pound 
Package 

Use  it  for  thickening 
sauces  and  soups 


TAPIOCA 


IT'S 
GOOD 

NOW 

15c 

Full   Pound 
Package 

Serve  boiled  in  water 
or  milk,  to  invalids 


A  Healthful,  Nutritious  Food  for  all 

the  Family 

and  so  economical  in  the  FULL  POUND  PACKAGE  that 
you  can  serve  it  as  often  as  you  wish.  Quickly  prepared. 
You'll  find  STICKNEY  &' POOR'S  RAPID-COOKING 
TAPIOCA  just  what  you  want  for  dessert  when  unexpected 
company  drops  in.  Keep  a  package  on  the  pantry  shelf — 
ready  for  emergencies. 

Always  insist  on  STICKNEY  &  POOR'S  Spices  and  Flavorings 


Stickivey  &  Poor  Spice  Compaivy 

1815  — Century  Old— Century  Honored—  1921 
MusUrd-Spices  BOSTON  and  HALIFAX  Seasonings-Flavorings 

THE  NATIONAL  MUSTARD  POT 
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Vegeione 

rmAM:  mjuuc  ttec.  v.s.^at.  orr. 

VEGETABLE  PROTEIN  —  THE  MUSCLE 
BUILDING,  STRENGTH  GIVING  FOOD 
ELEMENT 

FLAVOR  — LIKE  SWEET  MEAT  JUICE 
COOKED  BROWN 

EFFECT  —  APPETIZING 

COST  —  ONLY  2  CENTS  A  PORTION 

laparts  that  satisfying  richness  and  flavor  to  soups,  gravy,  sauces 

aaa  stews  that  bring  praise  to  your  cooking. 

Makes  a  rich,  appetizing  consomm^  soup  by   merely    dissolving 

in  bviling  water  and  at  a  cost  of  only  2  cents  a  plate. 

Not  aa  expense,  but  an  economy  and  needed  in  every  kitchen. 

Regular  retail   price,  4-ounce   tin,   50  cents. 

Three  4-ounce  tins  sent  postpaid  for  $\.     Order  direct  and   save 

dealer's  profit. 

Money  refunded  if  not  found  satisfactory  after  a  fair  trial. 

BISHOP-GIFFORD  CO.,  Inc.     Baldwin,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

"Free-Hand  Cooking" 

Col  k  without  recipes!  A  key  to  cookbooks  correct  proportions. 
time,  temperature;  thickening,  leavening,  shortening,  105  fun- 
damental recipes.     40  p.  book.      10  cents  coin  or  stamps. 

km.  School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 


'51?' 


Trade  M&rk  Begistered. 

Gluten  Flour 

40%  GLUTEN 


Guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respects  to 

Standard  requirements  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of 

Agriculture. 

Uanufactored  by 

FARWELL  &  RHINES 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


[^ 


m 


Cream  Whipping  Made 
Easy  and    Inexpensive 

r'REMO-VESCO 


V 


Whips  Thin  Cream 

or  Half  Heavy  Cream  and  Milk 

or  Top  of  the  Milk  Bottle 

It  whips  up  as  easily  as  heavy  cream 

and  retains  its  stiffness. 

Every     caterer      and     housekeeper 

wants  CREMO-VESCO. 

Send  for  a  bottle  to-day. 


Housekeeper's  size,  Hoz.,  .30  prepaid 
Caterer's  size,  16oz.,        $1.00       '* 
(With  full  directions.) 


Cremo-Vesco  Company 

631  EAST  23rd  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


fear  that  he  would  face  ridicule  on  ac- 
count of  his  religion.  After  three  years 
In  the  army  he  was  asked  how  he  had 
gotten  along.  "Fine,"  he  replied,  *'they 
never  found  it  out  on  me." 


Squelched! 

He:    "My  ancestors  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower^ 

She:    "It's  lucky  they  did;    the  immi- 
gration laws  are  a  little  stricter  now." 

Yale  Record. 


Cooking  for  Profit 

By  Alice  Bradley 

Principal,  Mist  Farmer'i  School  of  Cookery 
Cooking  Editor,  Woman's  Home  Companion 

IF  YOU  wish  to  earn  money  at  home 
through  home  cooked  food  and 
catering  —  if  you  would  like  to  own 
and  conduct  a  food  shop,  tea  room,  cafe- 
teria or  lunch  room  —  if  you  wish  to 
manage  a  profitable  boarding  house  or 
small  hotel,  you  will  be  interested  in 
my  new  correspondence  course. 

It  explains  just  how  to  prepare  food, 
"good  enough  to  sell";  just  what  to 
cook,  with  many  choice  recipes;  how  to 
establish  a  reputation  and  a  constant 
profitable  market;  how  to  cater  for  all 
occasions,  and  tells  in  detail  how  to  es- 
tablish and  conduct  successful  tea  rooms, 
etc.  —  how  to  mange  all  food  service. 

The  correspondence  instruction  is 
under  my  personal  direction  and  the  fee 
for  the  course  is  very  moderate  and  may 
be  paid  on  easy  terms.  This  month.,  two 
"Household  Helpers"  are  included  free, 
to  show  how  to  gain  the  time  for  money- 
making  work.  For  full  details  and  synop- 
sis write  to  American  School  of  Home 
Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago. 

—Adv. 


The  Secret  of  Good  Cooking 

ColburnsW 

Spices  -Mustard-Condiments 

THE  A.  COLBURN   CO.,  Philadelphia 

Established  1857 
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Use  It  in  the  Birthday  Cake 

FOR  making  those  dainty  cake  icings  there  is  no  better  milk  than 
Carnation.  In  this  as  in  all  other  forms  of  cooking  it  is  most 
economJcal  and  convenient.  Just  cows'  milk  evaporated  to  the  thick- 
ness of  cream  and  sterilized.  Use  Carnation  also  as  cream  for  coffee, 
desserts  and  cereals.    Write  for  our  Cook  Book.  We  will  send  it  free. 


Carnation     Milk 

258  Consumers  Building,  Chicago 


Products     Company 

358  Stuart  Building,  Seattle 


Carnation 

''From     Contented     Cows" 


Milk 


The  label  is  red  and  uhite 


Spice  Cakes  (with  Chocolate  Icing) — J^  cup  butter,  1  cup 
^iigar,  1  cup  molasses,  4  eggs,  2  tablespoonfuls  Carnation 
Milk,  4  tablespoonfuls  water,  }^  teaspoonful  soda,  13^ 
teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  1  teaspoonful  cinnamon.  1 
teaspoonful  mace,  1  teaspoonful  nutmeg,  1  teaspoonful 
allspice,  43^  cups  sifted  flour.  Cream  butter  and  sugar; 
add  molasses  and  beaten  eggs.  Sift  soda,  baking  pow- 
der and  fiour  together,  and  add  alternately  to  butter  and 
sugar  with. Carnation  Milk  which  has  been  diluted  with 
water.  Beat  well  and  add  spices.  Bake  in  gem  pans  for  20 
minutes.    Add  chocolate  icing  to  top  if  desired. 

Cinnamon  Buns — 3^  cup  Carnation  Milk,  1 J^  cups  water, 


2  tablespoonfuls  butter.  3  eggs,  flour.  1 2  cup  yeast.  1  tea- 
spoonful salt;  sugar,  currants,  cinnamon.  Heat  Carnation 
Milk  and  water  in.  double  boiler;  add  butter  and  cool. 
Add  well  beaten  eggs,  yeast,  salt,  and  enough  fiour  to 
make  a  soft  dough;  knead  lightly  for  ten  minutes;  cover 
and  stand  until  light.  Roll  half  of  dough  in  a  thin  sheet. 
spread  with  butter,  scatter  thickly  with  sugar,  sprinkle 
with  currants  and  cinnamon.  Fold  in  long  roll.  Cut  in 
pieces  two  inches  long.  Place  buns  close  together  in  greased 
pan  and  bake  for  thirty  minutes  in  moderate  oven. 

There  are  many  other  recipes  as  srood  as  these  in  the 
Carnation  Recipe  Book.    Send  for  it. 
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Easy  to  Have  Shortcake  and 
Whipped  Cream 


Now  for  real  shortcake! 
— with  8trawberrieB,ra8p« 
berries  and  peaches  in 
:ea8on.Creamifl  whipped 
in  a  jifiy— with  the 


Dui\lap 

Creai 


Brings  quick  results 
for  every  mixing,  beat 
ing  need  and  no  spat- 
ter due  to  flexible,  per- 
forated blade,  vibrates  as 
it  whirls,  (a  patented  fea- 
ture.) Cuts  the  cream  in- 
stead of  beating. 

Standard  Model, earthenware 
bowl,  $1.25  (Western  States 
$1.50.)  De  Luxe  Model,  ebony 
handle,  casserole  bowl,  $2.60 
(Weatem  States  $2.75.) 

Mailed  prepaid  on  receipt  of 
price,  if  dealer  hasn'  t  it;  men* 
tion  his  name. 

CASEY 
HUDSON 
COMPANY 
363  E.  Ohio  St. 
Chicago 


A  L-l*'  M 


WAGNER  Cast  Aluminum  ^5 
utensils  are  cast,  not 
stamped.  Being  in  one  solid  piece 
there  are  no  rivets  to  loosen,  no 
seams  to  break,  no  M^elded  parts. 
Wagner  Cast  Aluminum  Ware 
w^ears  longer  and  cooks  better. 
The  thickness  of  the  metal  is  the 
reason — heat  is  retained  and  evenly 
distributed — food  does  not  scorch 
or  burn  as  is  liable  in  stamped 
sheet  utensils. 

Wagner  Ware  combines  dura- 
bility and  superior  cook- 
ing quality  with  the  most 
beautiful  designs  and  fin- 
ish.    At  best  dealer's. 

Don't  ask i or  aluminum 
ware,  ask  j or  Wagner  Ware 

The  Wagner  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  74  SIDNEY,  OHIO 


** Household  Helpers" 

IF  YOU  could  engage  an  expert  cook  and  an 
expert  housekeeper  for  only  10  cents  a  week, 
with  no  board  or  room,  you  would  do  it, 
wouldn't  you?  Of  course  you  would!  Well, 
that  is  all  our  "TWO  HOUSEHOLD  HELP- 
ERS" will  cost  you  the  first  year — nothing 
thereafter,  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  much  an  hour 
a  day,  7  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year  is  worth 
to  you.?  Many  workmen  get  $1  an  hour  — 
surely  your  time  is  worth  30  cents  an  hour. 
We  guarantee  these  "Helpers"  to  save  you 
at  least  an  hour  a  day,  worth  say  $2.10  a  week. 
Will  you  invest  the  10  cents  a  week  to  gain  %1 
weekly? 

And  the  value  our  "Helpers"  give  you  in 
courage  and  inspiration,  in  peace  of  mind,  in 
the  satisfaction  of  progress,  in  health,  happiness 
and  the  joy  of  living,  —  is  above  price.  In  mere 
dollars  and  cents,  they  will  save  their  cost 
twelve  times  a  year  or  more. 

These  helpers,  "Lessons  in  Cooking"  and 
"  Household  Engineering,"  were  both  prepared 
as  home-study  courses,  and  as  such  have  been 
tried  out  and  approved  by  thousands  of  our 
members.  Thus  they  have  the  very  highest 
recommendation.  Nevertheless  we  are  willing 
to  send  them  in  book  form,  on  a  week's  free 
trial  in  your  own  home.     Send  the  coupon. 


Household  Engineerinsr 

Scientific  Management 

in  the  Home 

by  Mrs.  Christine  Frede- 
rick. 544  pp.,  134  IIlus.. 
}  Leather  Style.  Gold 
Stamped.  CONTENTS: 
The  Labor-Saving  Kitchen; 
Plans  and  Methods;  Help- 
ful Household  Tools; 
Methods  of  Cleaning;  Food 
and  Food  Planning;  Prac- 
tical Laundry  Work;  Fam- 
ily Finance;  Efficient  Pur- 
chasing; The  Seryantless 
Household;  Planning  the 
Efficient  Home;  Health 
and    Personal   Efficiency. 


Lessons    in    Cooking 

Through  Preparation 

of  Meals 

by  Robinson  &  HammeL 
500  pp.  Illus.,  }  Leather 
Style.  Gold    Stamped. 

CONTENTS:  Menus  with 
recipes   for    12    weeks    and 

FULL   DIBECTION8    FOB    PBE- 

PABtNO  EACH  MEAL.  Menus 
and  Directions  for  Formal 
and  Informal  Dinners, 
Luncheons,  Suppers,  etc. 
12  Special  Articles:  Serving, 
Dish  Washing,  Candy  Mak- 
ing, etc.  Also  Balanced 
Diet,  Food  Value,  Ways  of 
Reducing  Costs,  etc. 


1 


Membership  Free,  With  the  books  to  in- 
clude: a.  All  personal  questions  answered,  b. 
All  Domestic  Science  books  loaned,  c.  Use  of 
Purchasing  Department,  d.  Bulletins  and  Econ- 
omy Letters,  e.  Credit  on  our  full  Professional 
or  Home-Makers'  Correspondence  Courses. 

In  these  difficult  days  you  really  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  "Helpers."  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  and  family  to  give  them  a  fair 
trial.  You  cannot  realize  what  great  help  they 
will  give  you  till  you  try  them  —  and  the  trial 
costs  you  nothing!     Send  the  coupon. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  Chicago,  IlL^ 

FREE  TRIAL  FOR  ONE  WEEK 

A.  S.  H.  E.  —  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Send  your  two  "HOUSEHOLD  HELPERS."  prepaidj 
on  a  week's  trial,  in  the  de  luxe  binding.  If  satisfactory, 
will  send  you  $5  in  full  payment  (OR)  50  cents  and  $1  p 
month  for  five  months.  Membership  to  be  included  fr( 
if  I  am  in  time.  Otherwise  I  will  return  one  or  both  boof 
in, seven  days.      (Regular  mail  price  $3.14  each.) 

Name  and 

Address 

Reference 
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Wilson^s  Ceiti^ced  Ham 

—juicy,  tempting,  delicious 

Most  every  one  likes  good  ham,  and  when  you 
can  serve  Wilson's  Certified  Ham  —  baked — as 
the  chief  dish,  the  success  of  your  dinner  is  abso- 
lutely assured.  Certified  Ham  is  tender,  juicy, 
mildly  sweet  in  flavor— and  the  rich  savor  and 
delicious  quality  tells  of  the  careful  selection  and 
cure.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Wilson's  Certified  Bacon, 
Certified  Lard  and  other  Certified  products.  You 
will  find  them  as  good  as  Certified  Ham. 

"Wilson's  Meat  Cookery"— our  book  on  the  econom- 
ical buying  and  cooking  of  meats  — free  on  request- 
Address,  Department  447,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


'Thid'nvMk. 


U      /A      /7 


WILSON  &   CO. 


V     v7 


c3^&  X4niU&y^  -^xi&di  p^ixdsJcl^ -^Ani/r -OiMil^ 
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COFFEE 


White 
House 

Coffee 

It  is  sdways  the  same  and  always  the 
best  that  money  can  buy. 

The  double -sealed  double  package 
keeps  all  goodness  in,  all  badness  out, 
and  delivers  its  contents  to  you  in  per- 
fect condition. 

For  thirty  years  the  leading  high-grade 
coffee  of  the  United  States. 

White  House  Tea  has  the  charm  of  the 
Orient  and  is  so  pleasing  that  you  will 
want  it  often.  Try  it.   Leading  grocers. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

Principal  Coffee  Roasters  BOSTON  -  CHICAGO 


Principles  of  Chemistry  Applied  to  the  Household^ 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT  BOOK 

By  HANNAH  TERESA  ROWLEY,  A.B.,   The  {Vinsor  School,  Boston,  Mass.. 

and  HELEN  W.  FARRELL,  A.  B.^  Bradjord  Academy,  Haverhill,  Mass, 

Cloth,  296  pages,  98  Illustrations,  55  Lxperiments,  $1.50  net,  postpaid  $1.65 

This  book  contains  a  simple  introduction  to  the  principles  that  underlie  the  study  of  chemistry  and  an  application  of  thes 
principles  to  an  elementary  study  of  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  cleaning, 

The  authors  are  teachers  of  experience.  Its  preparation  has  extended  through  two  years,  and  the  work  has  been  teste 
in  class  room  and  laboratory  and  has  been  found  most  successful  in  awakening  interest,  without  sacrificing  the  scientific  found' 
tion  that  prevents  such  interestfrom  being  a  mere  momentary  stimulation.  -i       l  •      u     i 

The  first  twelve  chapters  will  be  found  an  excellent  introduction  in  any  college  preparatory  course,  while  the  entire  bool 
is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  boys  and  girls  for  courses  in  general  chemistry.  The  book  is  a  complete  text  and  laborator; 
manual  in  one,  and  the  sequence  of  thought  made  possible  by  this  feature  is  a  decided  advantage. 


A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work 


By 


This  book  treats 
process  is  so  clear  that  the  pupil  can  readily  follow  it 


MARY  D.CHAMBERS,  B.S.,  A.M. 

Cloth,  104  pages,  illustrated,  $1.00  net,  postpaid  $1.15 

ilyTollow  it. "  The  diagrams  of  folding  clothes  after  ironing  are  very  clear,  details 
and  numerous.     The  scientific" side  has  not  been  neglected.     The  reason  for  every  process  is  given. 

By  MARY  D.  CHAMBERS, 
B.S.,  A.M. 

Cloth,  272  pages,  37  illustrations,  $1.25  net,  postpaid  $1.35 

Designed  for  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges.  Planned  on  the  inductive  system  Valuable  appendices,  i 
series  of  charts  of  the  composition  of  foods  as  purchased  and  the  100  calorie  portion  of  the  same  foods  cooked.  Time  tabl« 
for  cooking.     Detailed  list  of  the  principles  of  food  preparation.     Style  clear  and  simple,  adapted  to  students. 

By  MARY  CHANDLER  JONl 

Teacher  oj  Cooking  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Brookline,  Mass. 
Cloth,  272  pages,  illustrated,  $1.25  net,  postpaid  $1.35 
This  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  also  for  use  as  a  text  book  in  such  school 
when  a  text  book  on  cooking  is  desired.     The  book  is  divided  into  thirty-seven  chapters  or  lessons,  and  contains  a  full  an< 
complete  course  in  cooking,  besides  outlining  supplementary  work. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars 


Principles  of  Food  Preparation 


Lessons  in  Elementary  Cooking 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING -SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Convenience  Cabinet 


Write  for  descriptive 
pamphlets  and  deal- 
er's name. 

HOME 
HELPS 

COMBINATION  PRODUCTSCOMPANY 
Manufacturers 

504-1  Cunard  Bidg.,  Chicago,  III. 
Utility  Chair  Unfolding  Table 


**  Where  My  Money  Goes" 

■ekly  Allowance  Book —  simple  little  book  32  pages,  small 
ough  for  your  pocketbook,  easily  kept;  gives  classified  record 
all  personal  or  household  expenses.     lo  cents. 

I.   SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,   503a  W.  69th  ST.,  CHICAGO 


50c 


SAVE  GAS-SAVE  MONEY! 

KILL  ALL  GAS  ODOR  ^^^^^^ 

REWILCO  GRID— A  WONDERFUL  invention,  simple,  sub- 

>— E^j^taag^.;^-^  stantial;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order: 

/<I2hU3----»---'1X        will  last  a  lifetime.      Used  on  Gas  or 

ctri~i::::r=^^];:^i^;^^:r;^;:^:~^      Coal  stoves.     Prevents  smoking  and 

(/  •  \k     dirtying  bottoms  of  pans  and  kettle*. 

■^  ^     Gives  perfect  combustion.      Postpaid 

inywhere  in  U.  S.  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

RIEG  &  WILLIAMS,   Sole  Mfrs.  and  Patentees 
127  E.  9th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  ref.  Continental  Nat.  Bank 


THE 

MODERN  WAY 

of  making  ice  cream  and 
frozen  desserts 

The  Cayuga 
Automatic  Ice 
Cream  Freezer 

Works  Automatically 

No  crank  to  turn.  Requires  less  than  half  the  ice 
used  in  ordinary  freezers.  Easiest  and  cheapest  to 
operate.  Durable  but  so  light  that  a  child  can  handle 
It.  Impossible  for  brine  or  salt  to  get  into  lh<-  cream. 
ISO  muss  whatever,  can  be  used  in  any  room  in  the  house. 
Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute  and  by 
every  housewife  who  has  ever  had  one  of  these  laboV 
saving  devices  in  her  home. 

No.  2  size,  3  pints  .         ,         .         $5.00 

No.  3      "      4      "  ...  6.00 

No.  4     "      6      "  ...  7.00 

No.  5     "     8      "  ...  8.00 

Add  50c  to  above  prices  for  delivery  west  of  Missis- 
sippi River. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  .vou  send  money  order, 
registered  letter  or  draft  and  the  freezer  will  be  delivered 
at  your  door  all  charges  paid. 

TREMAN  KING  &  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers 
Established  1844  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


Perfect  Knife 
or  Grapefruit 


,No.  10.     U.  S.  Patent  48236 


The  blade  of  this  knife  is  made  from  highly  tempered,  high  quality,  cutlery  steel,  curved  so  as  to 
remove  center  and  to  cut  cleanly  and  quickly  around  the  edge,  dividing  the  fruit  in  segments  ready 
for  eating.  An  added  feature  is  the  round  end  which  prevents  cutting  the  outer  skin.  The 
popularity  of  grapefruit  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  this  knife  for  time  saving  and  handiness  is  a 
necessity.  For  sale  at  the  best  dealers.  If  not  found  with  your  hardware  dealer  we  would  be 
glad  to  send  by  mail,  providing  dealer's  name  is  sent,  with  50  cents,  which  covers  cost  of 
postage. 

THE  EMPIRE  KNIFE  CO.  Sole  Manufacturers  WINSTED,  CONN. 


Established  1856 


Trade  Mark  "EMPIRE"  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Offue. 


=Domestic  Science=^ 

Home-study  Courses 

Food,  health,  housekeeping,  clothing,  children. 

For  Homemakers  and  Mothers;  'professional 
courses  for  Teachers,  Dietitians,  Institution 
Managers,  Demonstrators,  Nurses,  Tea  Room 
Managers,  Caterers,  "Cooking  for  Profit,"  etc. 
"The  Profession  of  Home-making."  100 
page  handbook,/ree.  Bulletins:  "Free-hand 
Cooking,"  "Food  Values,"  "Ten-Cent  Meals," 
''Family  Finance,"  "Art of  Spending" — 10c  ea. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics 
(Charted  in  1915)        503  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Dress  Designing  Lessons 
-FREE-- 

Women — Girls — 15  or  over,  can   easily  learn  Dress 
and  Costume  Designing  during  their  spare  moments 

in  10  Weeks  COUPON 

BresB  Designers  Frequently  Earn       >i.,ii  t,, 

$45  to  $100  a  Week   •  ,t;;°'^JiJr '''"*" 

Many  start  parlors  in  their  own       Uoclustir.  N.  Y. 
bomes 

Every    mother  —  every    woman 

who    now    does    home    sewing 

should   get   these  free  lessons.    . 

Send  coupon  immediately  for         Name... 

FREE  SAMPLE  LESSONS  .  Address. 


Kindly  send  nie.  tibsolutely 
fr»'e.  sample  lessons  in  Dre«« 
and  Costume  Deaiftning  and 

Making,  as  tauK'lit  in  in  weeks, 
spare  tune. 
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AMERICAN  COOKERY 


Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  satisfactory  way 

to  enlarge  the  subscription  list  of  American  Cookery  is  through  its  present  subscri- 
bers, who  personally  can  vouch  for  the  value  of  the  publication.  To  make  it  an 
object  for  subscribers  to  secure  new  subscribers,  we  offer  the  following  premiums: 

PJQJ^UIflQjyjJ  •  Premiums  are  not  given  with  a  subscription  or  for  a  renewal,  but  only 
■  to  present  subscribers,  for  securing  and  sending  to  us  new  yeariy  sub- 

scriptions at  $1.50  each.  The  number  of  new  subscriptions  required  to  secure  each  premium  is  clearly 
stated  below  the  description  of  each  premium. 

Transportation  is  or  is  not  paid  as  stated. 


INDIVIDUAL    INITIAL    JELLY    MOULDS 

Serve  Eggs,  Fish  and  Meats  in  Aspic; 
Coffee  and  Fruit  Jelly;  Pudding  and  other 
desserts  with  your  initial  letter  raised  on 
the  top.  Latest  and  daintiest  novelty  for 
the  up-to-date  hostess.  To  remove  jelly 
take  a  needle  and  run  it  around  inside  of 
mould,  then  immerse  in  warm  water;  jelly 
will  then  come  out  in  perfect  condition. 
Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  these. 
You  cannot  purchase  them  at  the  stores. 


This  shows  the  jelly  turned  from  the  mould 
Set  of  six   (6),  any    initial,  sent    postpaid    for   (1)   new  subscription 


This  shows   monld 
(upside    down) 


Cash  Price  75  cents. 


"PATTY  IRONS' 


As  illustrated,  are  used  to  make  dainty,  flaky 
pat^s  or  timbales;  delicate  pastry  cups  for  serv- 
ing hot  or  frozen  dainties,  creamed  vegetables, 
salads,  shell  fish,  ices,  etc.  Each  set  comes 
securely  packed  in  an  attractive  box  with  recipes 
and  full  directions  for  use.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
two  (2)  new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.50. 


SILVER'S 

SURE  CUT 

FRENCH  FRIED 
POTATO  CUTTER 

One  of  the  most 
modern  and  efficient 
kitchen  helps  ever  in- 
vented. A  big  labor 
and  time  saver. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for 
one  (1)  new  subscrip- 
tion. Cash  price  75 
cents. 


FRENCH  ROLL  BREAD  PAN 


Open 
End 


Best  quality  blued  steel.  6  inches  wide  by  13 
long.  One  pan  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription.     Cash  price,  75  cents 

SEAMLESS  VIENNA  BREAD  PAN 


Two  of  these  pans  sent,  postpaid  for  one  (1) 
new  subscription.  Cash  price,  75  cents  for  two 
pans. 


HEAVY  TIN  BORDER  MOULD 

Imported,  Round,  6  inch 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price,  75  cents. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO 


•         •  ( 


Boston,  Miss. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


PREMIUMS 


AN  EGG  SLICER  SAVES  TIME 
AND  EGGS 

Does  the  work 
quicker  and  bet- 
ter than  it  can 
be  done  in  any 
other  way.  One 
will  be  sent  post- 
paid  to  any 
present  subscri- 
ber as  a  premium 
for  securing  and 
sending  us  one 
(1)  new  yearly 
subscription.    Cash  price,  75  cents. 


Empire  Kitchen  Knives 


Highly  polished  rubberoid  finished 
handles. 

These  knives  have  blades  forged  from 
the  finest  cutlery  steel,  highly  tempered 
and  ground  to  a  very  keen  edge.  These 
Knives  will  cut.  Two  knives,  as  shown 
above,  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription.     Cash  Price  75  cents. 


AMERICAN 
CRUSTY  ROLL  PAN 

Best  quality,  blued  steel.  9}^  inches 
by  10^  inches.  Makes  6  delicious 
crusty  rolls.  Recipes  sent  with  each 
pan. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2)  new  sub- 
scriptions.    Cash  Price,  $1.50. 


FRENCH 
BUTTER  CURLER 

Unique  and  Convenient 
The  easiest  way  to   serve  batter.      Full 

directions  with  each  curler. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 

Cash  price,  75  cents. 


LADY  FINGER  PAN 

Six  moulds  on  a  base.  Each  mould  4  3^ 
inches  by  1^  inches.  Extra  heavy  tin. 
Nicely  made.  Sent  postpaid,  for  two  (2) 
new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.50. 


ROTARY 

MINCING 

KNIFE 


Nickel  plated.  Ten  revolving  cutters.  Effect- 
ually chops  parsley,  mint,  onions,  ycgetablcs, 
etc.,  and  the  shield  frees  the  knives  from  the 
materials  being  cut. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (I)  new  subscription. 
Cash  Price  75  cents. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 
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AMERICAN  COOKERY 


mnerica's  ^Mostifamous  Bessert 


ETHODS  of  living  have  undergone  great  changes  in  America  in  the  last 
few  years.  Elaborate  desserts,  such  as  boiled  and  baked  puddings  and 
dyspepsia-producing  pies,  have  given  place  to  the  more  attractive  and 
healthful  desserts  made  from  Jell-O.  These  desserts  are  economical  both 
in  money  and  time.  Why  should  any  woman  stand  for  hours  over  a  hot  fire, 
mixing  compounds  to  make  people  ill,  when  in  two  minutes,  with  an  expense  of 
a  few  cents,  she  can  produce  such  attractive,  delicious  desserts  ?  Its  economy  is 
particularly  in  point  now  that  it  is  again  selling  at  2  packages  for  25  cents. 


IIM|| 


THE   GENESEE    PURE    FOOD    COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  hJew  York  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 


Buy  advertised  Goods  —  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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Cake  or  Powder 
whichever  you  prefer 


Smilin    Through  — 

Who  ever  dreamed  that  cleaning  windows  con 
be  so  easy! 

Simply  a  thin,  watery  lather  of   Bon  Ami — 
white  film  forms  —  a  wipe  with  a  dry  soft  cloth 
tissue  paper— and  the  dirt  and  dried  Bon  Ami  vani 
together  like  frost  in  the  sunshine. 

See?    Crystal  -  clear  —  not  a  streak  nor  a  sme: 
\^7|^y  —  the  window  is  actually  invisible! 

What  else  can  clean  windows  like  that? 

I'll  Bon  Ami  the  w^hite  woodwork  next! 


Id 


IllUDOR  PRESS,  BOSTON 


Baker's 

Breakfast 

Cocoa 

Has  a  most  delicious  flavor. 

Is  pure  and  healthful. 
The    ideal   food    beverage. 


ncc  u  s  PAT  orr 


Genuine  has 
this  trade  mark 
on  every  pack- 
age. 

[booklet  of 

Choice  Recipes 

Sent  free. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER.  MASS 


If  ity 


;57/?e  pie  a  s'wNC^'' 
/puddinq%  made  cl^ 

'^'^/f  quick   cook\r\c^ 
'fapioca  ticK\e  \V\e 
taste  and  are  uowx- 
'%//shing   and  hea\\\\^\^. 


rAPIOCA. 

Ineeds  no  soaVxTxCi 
but  cooks  \ns\a^\\v^,v^\ 

\up  in  cartons  \\  \s\x^e 
from  dirt  and  ^\s?!.^\^^- 

'ab/e  flavors  o^  corc\rc\ox\ 


fap/oca. 

for      SUADE'S. 


Ask   qrocers 

D.&L.SLADE  CO.,  boston 


Established    ^^i 


S^  BLUE 


and: 


AMMONIA 

The  Ammonia  loosens  the  dirt, 
making  washing  easy.  The  Blue 
gives  the  only  perfect  finish. 


The  People's 

Choice  for  Over 

Sixty  Years 


1858 


1910 


SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  CO. 
88  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Dainty  Desserts. 

use 

Miss  Curtis^ 

Marshmallow 

Creme 

The  most  inexpensive  means  of  making 
a  delicacy  out  of  a  plain  pudding,  or  other 
dessert.  Used  by  many  hotels  and  high 
class  restaurants. 

To  each  person  ordering  a  gallon  can. 
the  Hotel  Size,  at  $1.60.  a  50  cent  can  of 
Orangeade  Paste,  which  will  make  5 
quarts  of  a  delicious  beverage,  will  be 
given  free.  Recipe  book  sent  free  on 
request  Small  packages  for  sjptle  by  good 
grocers. 


EMMA  E. 

MELROSE 


CURTIS 


MASS. 


vose 


have  been  established  more  than  50  YEARS.      By  our  system 

pavnients    every   family   in    moderate   cireumsUnees   can    o«n 

Vose   piano.     We  take  old  instruments  in  ex.liance  and   de  .> 

the  new  piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense.     Write  for  cataloK  1>  and  oxplanaUon 

vn 
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To  BorroTvers:    Only  one  book 
will  be  issued  on  this  slip ;    to  obtain 
two  books,  use  two  slips.     In  order 
to  avoid  disappointment,  it  is  well  'o 
place  more  than  one  call-number  on 
each  slip. 

Do  not  write  in  the  space  above  this  line. 

SPECIAL 

For  use  only  with  Teachers*  and  Special  Privilege  Cards 

Write  plainly  the  name  and  address  given  upon  the  Card 
presented  with  this  slip. 
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"UNCLE    TOMS    CABIN" 

Fainted  by  Edu,   V.  Brewer  for  Cream  of  Wheal  Co.  Copyright  1931  by  Cream  of  Wheat  Co. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Inherit  Mother's  Baking  Experience,  Too? 


Mother  knows  that  RUMFORD  never  fails  to  leaven 
just  right— so  evenly  and  perfectly  that  the  texture  is 
always  of  uniform  fineness  and  lightness.  She  knows  that 


RUMFORD 

The  Wholesome 

BAKING  POWDER 


requires  only  a  small  degree  of  care  to  bake 
foods  always  temptingly  appetizing,  delightfully 
palatable  and  wholesome. 

Because  of  the  health-building  phosphates 
it  contains,  RUMFORD  possesses  superior 
nutritive  value. 

For  EFFICIENCY  and  ECONOMY,  use 
RUMFORD— TODAY. 


i 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Go  by  Mrs.  Rorer 


Mrs.  Rorer 's 
Canning  and  Preserving 

Really  the  only  book  on  the  subject  worth 
having.  Chock  full  of  recipes  for  putting  up 
fruits  and  vegetables,  making  jellies,  jams 
marmalades,  fruit  butters,  syrups,  catsups,  etc. 
You  cannot  make  mistakes. 

Cloth  bound,  $i.oo;  by  mail,  $i.io 


If  you  would  like  to  rid  yourself  of  some  of  your  household  worries  — 
make  life  easier  and  add  to  the  general  health  and  comfort  of  the  family 
—  get  the  most  out  of  your  money,  and  avoid  waste  in  the  handling  of  the 
supplies  —  then  kindly  give  your  attention  to  Mrs.  Rorer's  books,  and  find 
how  good  and  helpful  they  are.  Here  are  two,  and  there  are  others  on 
various  subjects.    A  catalogue  for  the  asking. 


Mrs.  Rorer's 
Philadelphia  Cook  Book 

581  pages  of  the  best  recipes,  easily  understood 
directions  for  preparing  and  cooking  and  serv- 
ing; how  to  market  well  and  economically,  how 
to  carve,  and  many  other  useful  hints  on  house- 
hold work. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.50;  by  mail  $1.6^ 


For  sale  by  Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine  Co.,  Department  Stores  and  Book  Stores,  or 

ARNOLD   &  COMPANY,  420  Sansom  Street,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 
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We  want  representatives  everywhere  to  take  subscriptions  for 
American  Cookery.  We  have  an  attractive  proposition  to  make 
those  who  will  canvass  their  town;  also  to  those  who  will  secure  a 
few  names  among  their  friends  and  acquaintances.     Write  us  today. 
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Give  the  May  Bride  a  Copy  of  this  New  Edition 
of  America's  Leading  Cock  Book 

The   BOSTON   COOKING- 
SCHOOL  COOK  BOOK 

By  FANNIE  MERRITT  FARMER 

^^^.^  prOR-  years  the  acknowledged 
-"'^  ■■■  leader  of  all  cook  books,  this 
New  Edition  contains  in  addition 
to  its  fund  of  general  information, 
2,117  recipes,  all  of  which  have 
been  tested  at  Miss  Farmer's  Bos- 
ton Cooking-School,  together  with 
additional  chapters  on  the  Cold- 
Pack  Method  of  Canning,  on  the 
Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
and  on  Food  Values. 


656  Pages 


122  Illustrations 


$2.50  net 


By  Lucy  G.  Allen 


A  clear,  concise  and  yet  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  waitress'  duties. 
Detailed  directions  on  the  duties  of  the  waitress,  including  care  of  dining 
room,  and  of  the  dishes,  silver  and  brass,  the  removal  of  stains,  directions  for 
laying  the  table,  etc.  Fu.ly  illustrated.     $1  75  net 


^       COOKING  FOR  TWO      By  Janet  McKenzie  Hill 

"  'Cooking  for  Two'  is  exactly  what  it  purports  to  bs — a  handbook  for 
young  housekeepers.  The  bride  who  reads  this  book  need  have  no  fear  of 
making  mistakes,  either  in  ordering  or  cooking  food  supplies."  —  IVoman  s 
Home  Companion.  With  150  illustrations.     $2.25  net 

Our  Catalog  of  Books  on  Cooking  and  Serving 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request 


.LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

;       Publishers,   34  Beacon  Street,   Boston 
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MACAROONS  —  the  golden  brown  ones, 
made  particularly  delicious  with 
Dromedary  Cocoanut  —  deserve  a  frequent 
place  on  your  menu. 

Many  dishes  besides  macaroons,  where 
cocoanut  is  required,  can  be  more  easily  and 
quickly  made  by  using  Dromedary,  for  you 
take  no  time  or  bother  to  grate  a  fresh 
cocoanut.  When  you  open  a  package  of 
fresh-keeping  Dromedary,  it  is  ready  for 
instant  use.  And  more.  Dromedary  has  the 
flavor  that  rivals  the  fresh  nut.  Use  only 
as  much  as  you  need;  the  remainder  keeps 
fresh  in  the  *' Ever-Sealed"  box  till  the  last 
shred  is  used. 

Treat  your  family  to  some  of  the  many 
tempting  dishes  made  appetizing  by  Drome- 
dary Cocoanut.  Because  it  is  high  in  food 
value,  you  arealsogivingthem  fuel  and  energy. 

Cocoanut  Alacaroons  is  one  of  the  many 

new  recipes  in  our  ''  1920  RECIPE  BOOK'' 

for  cocoanut  cakes,  pies,  puddings,  cookies, 

candy,  and  tartlets.     Sent  FREE  on  request. 

The   HILLS    BROTHERS    Co. 

Dept.  G,  375  Washington  Street.  New  York 

•  Also  Importers  and  Packers  of 
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SPRING  VEGETABLES 


The  Little  House 


When  I  forget  the  little  house 

I  lock  and  leave  today, 
I  shall  forget  what  laughter  is 

And  what  true  lovers  say. 

When  I  forget  the  little  house 

That  stands  alone  tonight, 
I  shall  forget  the  warmth  of  home. 

Of  hearth  and  candle-light. 

When  I  forget  the  little  house 

Wherein  my  time  must  end, 
I  shall  forget  what  neighbors  mean, 

The  value  of  a  friend. 

I  shall  forget  the  face  of  love, 

The  sound  of  mirth  and  song, 
When  I  forget  the  little  house 
Where  I  was  glad  so  long. 

Theodosia  Garrison, 
In  Holland's  Magazine. 
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Window-Boxes 

By  Margaret  Ryan 


DOWN  on  a  quaint,  side  street  of  a 
small  New  England  town  are  two 
houses,  side  by  side,  and  just 
alike  in  color  and  design,  that  illustrate 
the  charm  of  window-box  treatment. 

They  are  like  twin  sisters  with  one 
exception.  One  is  sober,  trim  and  un- 
smiling; the  other  is  jolly,  rollicking 
almost,  with  an  air  of  gay,  good  humor. 

The  difference  is  just  window-boxes. 
Both  houses  are  gray,  both  have  tiny 
lawns  and  some  shrubbery,  and  each  has 
a  well-kept  air  and  nicely  curtained 
windows.  But  the  smiling  aspect  of  the 
little  house  with  the  window-boxes  makes 
you  marvel  that  the  charming  treatment 
is  not  infectious,  at  least  to  its  next  door 
neighbors. 

The  box-like  porch  that  seems  so  in- 
adequate and  unnecessary  to  the  sober 
house  is  a  gay  affair  next  door.  Along  its 
rail  on  either  side  of  the  short  flight  of 
steps  and  at  the  end  are  boxes  of  plants 
and  vines  that  trail  a  charming  green  veil 
over  the  uninteresting  latticework  of  the 
porch  foundation. 

On  the  three-sided  bay  window  are 
duplicates  in  color,  and  trailing  green, 
and  from  the  window  above  the  porch,  a 
well-filled  box  sends  down  a  shower  of 
vines  to  the  porch  roof. 

Window-boxes  are  not  a  luxury.  Any 
one,  anywhere,  any  time  may  have  them. 
They  will  flourish  or  fade  according  to 
treatment  and  the  intelligence  with  which 
they  are  placed.  They  are  equally  at 
home  in  city  or  country,  on  a  brown- 
stone  front  t)r  on  a  bungalow,  on  a  marble 
palace  or  a  wooden  three-decker. 

The  brownstone  front  on  the  avenue. 


set  m  a  row  of  duplicates,  takes  on  an 
identity  with  the  addition  of  window 
boxes  of  flowering  plants  for  summer 
time  or  evergreen  and  elderberries  for 
winter. 

Two  windows  on  the  top  floor  of  a  dis- 
reputable looking  tenement  house,  flaunt- 
ing gay  blossoms  and  a  waving  veil  of 
little  vines,  stand  out  and  proclaim  the 
presence  of  a  beauty-loving  soul  impervi- 
ous to  adverse  environment. 

And  wherever  they  add  to  the  charm  of 
the  exterior,  just  as  much  are  they  adding 
to  the  outlook  from  within. 
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No  room  which  has  window-boxes  can 
be  commonplace,  and  any  room,  regard- 
less of  its  character  or  the  beauty  of  its 
furnishings,  gains  added  charm  from  their 
use. 

Window-boxes  can  be  made  from  a 
variety  of  materials.  The  window-box  of 
wood  is,  perhaps,  most  frequently  used. 
Sometimes  birch  bark  is  applied  to  it  or 
a  lattice  of  contrasting  color  fitted  to  the 
outside  makes  an  effective  decoration. 
But  the  plain  box  of  wood,  painted  dark 
green  to  harmonize  with  the  foliage  or  in  a 
color  to  match  the  house,  answers  every 
need  and  purpose  of  the  box  for  window 
decoration. 

The  best  material  to  employ  is  cypress. 


seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  boxes 
should  be  at  least  ten  inches  wide  and  a 
foot  deep,  as  this  makes  it  possible  to  fill 
them  with  sufficient  rich,  loamy  garden 
soil  to  hold  moisture  and  protect  the 
plants  from  drouth.  A  lining  of  zinc  or 
tin  prevents  decay  of  the  wood,  or  a  good, 
thick  coat  of  tar  residue,  which  has  been 
allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  before  filling 
the  box,  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as 
well. 

Each  box  should  have  at  least  three 
holes  for  drainage  and  over  each  hole 
should  be  laid  some  bits  of  broken  pots. 
Sometimes  a  layer  of  small  stones  or 
pebbles  is  arranged  in  the  bottom  with  a 
layer  of  charcoal  just  above  before  the 
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VINE-EDGED  BOXES  ARE  DECORATIVE 


soil  Is  added  and  the  box  is  set  in  place. 

There  should  be  plenty  of  room  for 
water.  The  earth  should  be  lower 
through  the  center  of  the  box  than  at  the 
sides  and  the  boxes  should  be  as  nearly 
watertight  as  possible. 

The  placing  of  the  box  determines  the 
planting.  For  the  north  window,  almost 
any  variety  of  begonia  can  be  used. 
Begonias,  ferns  and  asparagus  fern  may 
be  massed  together  with  excellent  effect. 
Fuschias,  especially  the  trailing  variety, 
are  beautiful  and  will  thrive  in  a  northern 
position.  Used  in  combination  with  the 
erect,  large  flowering  varieties,  they  make 
a   beautiful   box. 

For  the  southern  outlook,  petunias, 
nasturtiums,  and  a  wide  variety  of  sun- 
loving  plants  can  be  used. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  house,  use  plants 
that  love  the  morning  sunshine.  Here 
the  tuberous  begonias  may  be  grown  in 
perfection  and  the  various  ivy  geraniums 
and  double  pink  and  white  petunias  will 
thrive. 

On  the  western  side,  scarlet  and  white 
geraniums  or  almost  any  bright  flowers 
can  be  used  successfully. 

Undoubtedly,  the  vine-edged  box  Is 
most    attractive   and    decorative.     Blos- 


soms may  be  small  or  scanty  but  a  mass 
of  trailing  green  makes  up  for  the  short- 
age In  bloom. 

There  is  a  wide  choice  in  vines  to  meet 
the  individual  preferences.  Pretty  effects 
are  gained  by  the  use  of  any  of  the  varie- 
gated foliaged  vines  such  as  vinca  or  the 
Japanese  hop.  The  glossy  green  of  the 
periwinkle  Is  most  attractive  for  a  border 
and  it  thrives  and  spreads  so  rapidly  that 
late  in  the  season  one  root  will  have  de- 
veloped into  two. 

The  great  essential  for  window-box 
success  is  water.  A  window-box  should 
never  be  allowed  to  dry  out.  One  must 
thus  be  prepared  to  undertake  the  care  of 
them  or  it  Is  better  not  to  have  them  at  all. 
In  any  but  very  rainy  weather,  they  must 
be  watered  every  day.  Sundown  or  a 
trifle  later  Is  the  proper  time.  A  sprinkler 
attached  to  the  hose  or  a  watering  pot 
may  be  used,  and  the  ordinary  sized  box 
requires  a  gallon  watering  pot  twice 
filled. 

It  Is  diflicult  to  Imagine  any  form  of 
decoration  that  so  beautifies  a  house 
within  and  without  as  window-boxes. 
Of  course,  they  are  only  window-boxes 
when  directly  applied  to  windows,  but 
flower-filled      boxes     have     many    uses. 
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Fringing  the  porch  rail  or  placed  just 
below  it  and  strung  in  wonderful  rows  of 
color    above    a    porch    or    terrace    wall, 


they  are  things  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for- 
ever as  long  as  they  are  cared  for  intel- 
ligently. 


WINGS  OF  BEAUTY 


Our  Oregon 

A  Land  of  the  Camper's  Delight 
By  Ruth  Fargo 


IF  you  come  to  Oregon,  and  some  day 
you  will,  because  every  one  does, 
sooner  or  later,  the  first  thing  your 
friends  will  propose  is  a  trip.  Not  a  long 
trip,  not  a  tiresome  trip,  just  a  jaunt  with 
maybe  a  night  or  two  spent  in  the  open, 
just  to  show  you  the  land  and  the  de- 
lights thereof.  And  not  the  least  among 
these  easy  tours  will  be  a  spin  up  the 
Columbia  river  highway.  Perhaps  you 
have  traveled  over  that  same  way  by 
train,  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  joy  of 


going  in  an  auto,  with  the  privilege  of 
pausing  whenever  you  please  if  sky  and 
water  and  land  enthrall;  or  by  steamer  if 
one  rather  be  out  on  the  river.  In  many 
a  place  the  three  ways  run  side  by  side, 
water  and  rail  and  road,  like  the  wires  of 
a  telegraph  line.  Or  like  three  wishes 
fresh  from  your  fairy  godmother's  hand: 
choose  as  you  will.  And  all  are  good. 
I  know:  I  have  tasted  the  flavor  of  all 
three.  And  for  a  perfect  holiday  all  are 
provisioned,  like  many  another  tempting 
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treat,  with  "sugar  and  spice  and  all 
things  nice." 

The  third  of  these  delightful  journeys  I 
took  by  auto,  with  all  the  time  one  could 
pack  into  the  kit  of  four  happy  days  of 
leisure,  and  all  the  star-lit  hours  of  night 
for  nothing  but  blissful  sleep,  a  sleep  so 
sound  we  seldom  heard  the  whistle  of  a 
train.  It  may  be  the  sweet-scented  dusk 
holding  a  faint  salt  tang  from  the  sea 
breeze,  and  steeped  full  of  the  fragrance 
of  singing  fir  trees,  was  in  truth  but  a 
mild  anaesthesia.  None  of  us  missed  our 
feather  beds.  Or  their  modern  counter- 
parts. Rolled  up  in  blankets,  down  by 
the  side  of  our  trusty  car,  we  slept  under 
the  sky.  And  never  slept  better.  We 
were  quite  ready  for  our  bacon  and  eggs, 
come  breakfast  time. 

Bacon  and  eggs!  Camping  wouldn't 
be  camping  without  bacon  and  eggs. 
Fry  the  bacon,  ours  was  all  sliced  before 
starting  (not  a  bad  idea,  I  said,  when  I 
saw  my  hostess  packing  our  provision 
box),  and  afterward  fry  the  eggs  in  the 
fragrant  drippings,  but  first  pour  out 
half  of  the  grease  into  a  little  tin  cup  and 
put  aside,  for  prudential  reasons. 


"We'll  need  that  at  noon,"  said  my 
hostess. 

I   nodded,   not  especially  enlightened. 

"To  be  sure.  Drippings  always  come 
handy,"    I    ventured. 

My  Lady's  eyes  twinkled.  She  knew 
I  was  a  novice.  "Especially  if  one  is  to 
use  cold  boiled  potatoes,"  she  said.  "I 
always  boil  the  potatoes  before  we  start, 
boil  them  with  the  jackets  on.  And  I'm 
careful  not  to  have  a  cracked  skin  or  a 
mushy  one  in  the  pack,"  she  went  on. 
"It  is  so  much  easier,  for  these  short 
trips,  if  the  potatoes  are  boiled  at  home. 
Then  they  are  all  ready  to  peel  and  slice 
and  fry." 

"In  bacon  drippings,"  smiled  I. 

"In  bacon  drippings,"  assented  My 
Lady.  "That's  half  what  bacon  is  for. 
To  furnish  the  drippings  for  fried  po- 
tatoes. And,  another  thing,  I  boil  up  the 
small  potatoes  to  take  along  on  these 
trips.  The  small  potatoes  are  really 
better  in  flavor,  they  don't  crack  so 
easily,  and  the  provision  box  stows  them 
away  more  compactly.  Besides,  on  a 
trip  like  this,  it  is  no  trick  to  peel  them. 
Everybody  helps,  on  a  camping  trip." 
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CREEK  FALLS,  NEAR  COLUMBIA  RIVER 

"Because  we  are  always  hungry," 
laughed  I  —  "and  who  doesn't  love  to 
*help'!  " 

So  we  sped  on  our  way.  And  lived 
simply.  And  forgot  that  worry  was  in 
the  world.  And  proved  that  a  happy 
heart  is  a  foe  to  dyspepsia,  and  that 
hunger  at  one's  feast  is  the  best  sauce  in 
the  world. 

Once,  for  a  little  time,  we  camped  by  a 
waterfall  of  which  we  found  so  many  I 
soon  forgot  to  keep  count.  We  dipped 
up  water  for  drinking  and  for  cooking 
from  the  dripping  pools  below,  cold  as  if 
freshly  iced,  and  full  of  sparkle,  the 
softest  water  in  the  world.  There  was  no 
hard  water  on  all  that  trip,  and  somebody 
sighed  and  said: 

"Oh,  if  I  could  only  have  water  like 
this !  —  always !  — ■  for  my  laundry  tubs ! " 

Indeed,  the  rocks  and  the  pools  below 
the  falls  would  have  made  an  ideal 
laundry  room  for  the  primitive  washer 
woman;  but  now  they  are  a  beautiful 
green-brown  from  microscopic  growths  of 


moss  and  lichen;  only  the  lower  ones  are 
water  polished  and  foam  flecked.  Over 
the  others  the  slim  vine  maple  drapes 
itself,  looking  like  masterful  spatterwork 
against  a  rich  background. 

But  the  big-leaved  maples  of  Oregon 
were  the  ones  that  called  for  ardent 
admiration.  One  finds  them  in  many 
places,  and  back  in  Woodbury  they  line 
the  village  streets,  set  out  by  man, 
magnificent  shade-trees  with  leaves  so 
large  the  seductive  Herodias  might  have 
used  one  to  wrap  up  the  head  of  a  certain 
John  of  old.  But  in  Woodbury,  nobody 
uses  them  for  so  horrible  a  purpose;  they 
make  bonfires  of  them  instead.  And 
compost  piles;  leaf-mold  is  really  a 
most  excellent  fertilizer,  as  many  of  us 
have  learned. 

But  one  seldom  thinks  of  fertilizer  when 
admiring  a  maple  tree,  perhaps  because 
it  is  such  a  very  utilitarian  idea.  One 
thinks  of  maple  sugar  —  if  one  hails  from 
back     East  —  though     maple     sugar    is 
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not  a  product  of  the  big-leaved  maples  of 
the  West,  though  maple  honey  is.  In 
the  spring  when  the  maples  hang  thick 
with  pendent  bloom,  like  decorated 
Christmas  trees,  he  who  owns  a  hive  of 
bees  rejoices:  for  the  bees  are  as  busy  as 
—  well,  as  busy  as  bees  are  supposed  to 
be.  If  the  sun  shines.  Every  bee  is  out 
and  attending  to  business.  But  if  the 
Oregon  skies  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep, 
as  only  Oregon  skies  can  do  (on  occasion), 
those  of  a  dolorous  disposition  among  us 
humans  sigh  and  say: 

"No  maple  honey  this  year!    Isn't  it  a 
pity!" 

And  a  pity  it  is;  for  maple  honey  is 
maple  honey,  and  hard  to  beat.  Indeed, 
not  long  ago  my  hostess  gave  a  most 
delightful  small  party,  and  the  refresh- 
ments served  were  maple  honey  and  tiny 
baking  powder  biscuits.  Would  we  have 
a  second  helping.^  We  would.  Not  one 
of  us  said,  "No,  thank  you,  not  any 
more."  More.?  We  were  very  glad  there 
was  more.  And  so  would  you  have  been. 
Another  morning  came,  and  sunshine, 
and  sparkle  on  the  river,  and  dew  drench- 
ing the  wild  grass,  a  robin  hopping  along 
the  roadside  and  a  western  meadow  lark 
singing  from  the  top  of  a  telephone  pole! 
We  were  on  our  way  —  it  was  good  to  be 
alive.  We  swept  through  Mitchel  Point 
tunnel  where  the  light  and  the  shade 
looked  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  huge 
slice  of  layer  cake;  and  we  found  many  a 
place  where  great  rocks  stood  broken 
apart  as  one  would  break  a  loaf  of  bread, 
just  to  let  the  tumbling,  white-faced 
waters  through,  those  attenuated  streams 
that  start  somewhere  back  in  the  secret 
hills  and  forever  fall  downward  to  the 
placid  Columbia  with  a  purpose  as  sure 


and  a  call  as  strong  as  the  bar  that  goes 
to  its  magnet. 

We  glided  along  that  smooth  paved 
surface,  the  Columbia  River  Highway, 
as  easily  as  if  we  sat  in  a  gondola  patrol- 
ling some  Venetian  street  — not  a  jolt 
nor  a  jar,  frictionless  as  a  field  of  ice,  and 
no  one  need  give  heed  to  the  mechanism 
of  our  going  except  the  chauffeur. 
We  have,  indeed,  traveled  a  long  way 
since  the  time  of  the  ox  cart  and  the 
prairie    schooner. 

My  conscience!  and  wouldn't  George 
Washington,  blessed  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try, think  he  had  fallen  into  a  miraculous 
world  if  we  could  just  take  him  a  trip 
down  the  C.R.H.  ?  And  just  when  he  was 
growing  used  to  it  (oh,  one  grows  used  to 
anything,  the  most  perfect  roads  and  the 
most  abominable!),  and  just  for  the  sake 
of  variety  with  a  thrill  or  two  thrown  in, 
good  measure,  let  a  forest  patrol  airplane 
come  chug-chug-chugging  along  over- 
head looking  like  the  top  of  a  telephone 
pole  torn  loose  from  its  moorings  — 
looking  like  a  whale,  for  all  the  world  — 
looking  like  a  bird  of  prey  • —  looking 
prosaically  like  a  couple  of  bed  slats,  de- 
pendiQg  on  the  distance  away  and  the  tip 
of  the  engined  machine  of  the  ether. 
What  would  George  Wash- 
ington say  to  our  airplanes  —  after  he 
grew  used  to  our  roads.'' 

And  so  we  went  —  and  so  shall  you 
some  day  —  on  and  on  and  on  and  on 
and  on,  up  the  Columbia  River  Highway, 
along  a  road  among  roads!  —  One  of  the 
roads  of  the  world. 

You  do  not  believe.? 

Then  come  and  see,  0  doubter!  — 
For,  indeed,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
the  eating  thereof. 


May 

Within  the  woods  the  sweet  arbutus  trails 

Its  blossoming  length.     The  happy  robin  sings. 

Nature  the  while  a  joyous  face  unveils, 

Bright  with  the  sunshine  of  her  countless  springs. 
Elisha  Norman  Gunnison. 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Red  Apple 


By  Mabel  S.  Merrill 


THE  two  girls,  perched  like  birds 
in  the  top  of  the  big  apple  tree, 
looked  beyond  the  orchard  wall 
to  where  a  group  of  unfinished  buildings 
showed  at  the  edge  of  a  great  open  field. 
From  these  buildings  issued  a  thin  line 
of  people  —  men,  women  and  youngsters, 
all  hurrying  in  one  direction. 

"They're  coming,"  sighed  Lura  from 
her  perch;  "they're  heading  straight  for 
the  sign  of  the  Red  Apple,  and  they'll 
devour  everything  in  sight.  I'm  getting 
sick  of  it,  Cherry!  It  would  have  saved  a 
lot  of  worry  if  they'd  elected  to  build 
Newcome  Institute  somewhere  else." 

"Oh,  Lura  Snow,  what  a  speech,  when 
it's  bringing  us  the  chances  we've  longed 
for  all  our  lives!"  remonstrated  Cherry 
as  she  came  out  of  the  tree  with  squirrel- 
like quickness.  "Hurry  up,  Lu,  I  mean 
down.  Here's  the  Wright  one  already 
arrived  and  waiting  for  his  handout  as 
usual." 

Lura  frowned  as  she  swung  herself  to 
earth  and  picked  up  her  basket  of  apples. 

"He's  getting  to  be  a  real  plague,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice  as  they  went  towards 
the  roomy  old  farmhouse  under  the 
trees.  "Can't  he  see  we  have  our  hands 
full  in  the  tea-room  without  the  bother  of 
a  regular  boarder.^"  She  cast  a  disap- 
proving eye  over  the  young  man  who 
was  waiting  at  the  porch  door. 

He  had  appeared  first  as  a  customer  at 
the  "tea-house"  which  these  two  enter- 
prising country  girls  had  set  up  in  a  big 
room  adjoining  the  farmhouse  kitchen. 
All  they  knew  of  him  was  that  his  name 
was  Wright  —  the  Wright  one,  they 
called  him  humorously  —  and  that  he  was 
employed  in  some  way  about  the  build- 
ings of  the  new  vocational  school. 

"He  looked  so  hungry  and  kind  of 
homeless  that  I  couldn't  help  giving  him 
a  square  meal  in  the  kitchen,"  Cherry 
had   explained    after   his   first   visit.     "I 


had  just  warmed  up  that  great  kettle  of 
beef  stew  for  our  own  supper;  there  wasn't 
much  else  except  a  bowl  of  new  apple 
sauce.  But  you  ought  to  have  seen  how 
grateful  he  was.  I  expect  carpentering, 
or  whatever  it  is  he  does,  is  hungry  work, 
and  goodness  knows  where  he  gets  his 
victuals  in  this  little  old  town." 

"Very  well,  but  remember  you've  got 
him  on  your  hands  for  keeps,"  Lura  had 
predicted  darkly,  and  Cherry  could  not 
long  deny  it.  The  young  fellow  came 
across  the  fields  every  day  and  presented 
himself,  battered,  weary,  and  worn  with 
his  day's  toil,  his  freshly  washed  face 
looking  exceedingly  boyish  and  his  young 
blue  eyes  shining  with  pleasure. 

"The  worst  of  it  is  there's  no  profit  in 
him,"  grumbled  Lura  under  her  breath  as 
they  tugged  their  baskets  of  apples  along 
the  path.  "You're  feeding  him  for  about 
what  the  raw  materials  cost  and  he 
doesn't  know  the  diff"erence." 

"But  he  isn't  much  trouble,"  pleaded 
Cherry,  "and  mother  really  looks  forward 
to  his  visits.  He's  so  nice  to  her;  he  never 
fails  to  go  around  to  the  piazza  for  a  bit 
of  talk.;' 

"The  Wright  one"  was  at  that  moment 
conversing  with  the  invalid  mother,  who 
smiled  upon  him  from  her  wheel  chair  on 
the  little  veranda  where  she  spent  her 
long  days.  He  came  to  meet  the  two 
girls  and  relieve  them  of  their  heavy 
baskets. 

"I  hope  these  are  for  more  of  that 
famous  apple  sauce  you  make,"  he 
suggested.  "Say,  I  had  a  beautiful 
dream  last  night.  Went  sailing  in  a 
glass  bowl  down  a  river  of  pink  apple 
sauce  with  two  big  spoons  for  oars. 
How  on  earth  do  you  make  it  look  and 
taste  like  that.  Miss  Cherry.^" 

"Why,  it's  simple  enough.  You  see 
these  old-fashioned  apples  are  sound  all 
through,  with  a  beautiful,  clear  red  skin. 
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I  slice  them  peeling  and  all  and  put  the 
sauce  through  a  wire  sieve  when  it's 
cooked.  Velvet  apple  sauce,  daddy  calls 
it.  Now,  Mr.  Wright,  you'll  have  to  wait 
on  yourself  this  time,  but  there's  a  dish  of 
milk  toast  all  hot  in  the  oven  and  apple 
sauce  in  the  bowl  on  the  table.  Bread 
■  and  cookies  are  in  these  stone  jars  in  the 
pantry.  We  shan't  have  time  even  to 
think  of  you  for  the  next  hour.  Look!" 
She  pointed  to  the  stream  of  people 
coming  across  the  fields  from  the  new 
school    buildings. 

"They're  all  nice  folks  and  some  of 
them  are  noted  educators,"  she  ob- 
served. "But  sometimes  they  are  as 
trying  to  the  nerves  as  a  lot  of  hungry 
hens.  And  here's  the  woodbox  empty, 
just  as  I  want  the  water  to  boil  for  tea!" 

Mr.  Wright  filled  the  woodbox  before 
he  sat  down  to  his  supper  in  the  kitchen 
and,  while  he  devoted  himself  to  his  milk 
toast,  he  watched  the  two  girls  through 
the  open  door  that  led  to  the  tea-room. 
Lura  looked  flushed  and  worried,  and 
Cherry,  though  undismayed  by  the 
demands  upon  her,  clearly  needed  three 
or  four  pairs  of  hands  and  feet,  if  not 
an  extra  head.  These  hungry  folks  were 
housed  in  newly  built  dormitories  where 
the  housekeeping  was  still  In  a  highly 
undeveloped  state.  But  "at  the  sign  of 
the  Red  Apple"  there  was  always  hope 
for  them.  That  scarlet  emblem  painted 
by  Lura  on  the  swinging  board  outside 
the  window  was  the  gleam  that  lured 
them  hither  as  soon  as  classes  were  over 
for  the  day.  But  for  the  tea-room  at  the 
farmhouse  it  looked  as  If  Newcome 
Institute  might  have  perished  of  famine 
in  its  infancy. 

"The  Wright  one"  drew  his  own  con- 
clusions as  .he  looked,  and  the  harassed 
cooks  were  presently  amazed  to  find  him 
calmly  washing  dishes  at  the  kitchen 
sink,  and  doing  it  skillfully,  too. 

"Clever  fellow,  to  notice  how  we're 
always  running  out  of  clean  dishes," 
exclaimed  Cherry.  "I'm  not  naturally 
a  fidget,  but  I  tell  you  it's  wild  work  to 
stop  to  wash  cups   and   spoons   when   a 


dozen    customers    are   wailing   aloud    for 
tea  and  apple  sauce." 

"And  the  wood  and  water  always 
running  out,  too,  though  we  heap  the  box 
before  we  begin  and  fill  up  all  the  pails  on 
the  premises,"  sighed  Lura.  The  old- 
fashioned  farmhouse  depended  for  its 
water  supply  on  the  pump  at  the  back 
door,  while  wood  was  the  only  fuel  used 
in  the  big  kitchen  range. 

The  Wright  one  gazed  at  the  two  girls 
over  the  plate  he  was  wiping.  His  tired 
blue  eyes  were  alight  now,  and  the  fagged 
look  he  always  had  when  he  came  was 
gone. 

"I  see,"  he  said.  "Look  here,  if  you'll 
let  me  come  and  help  every  day  through 
the  rush  hour,  I'll  bet  you'll  find  I'm 
worth  my  salt.  I'm  going  to  talk  with 
your  mother  about  it.  I  have  a  hunch 
that  she'll  be  on  my  side.  There's 
altogether  too  much  heavy  lifting  and 
carrying  here  for  a  couple  of  girls" 

The  "hunch"  proved  to  'be  right. 
Mrs.  Snow  had  taken  a  liking  to  the 
young  fellow  and  she  was  uneasy  lest  the 
girls  were  working  beyond  their  strength, 
though  they  scofl^ed  at  the  idea. 

"Well,  anyway,  it  will  help  the  Wright 
boy,"  she  argued.  "I  suspect  he's  a 
self-made  young  man  who  hasn't  known 
what  it  was  to  have  much  of  a  home,  or 
anybody  to  do  for  him.  I've  felt  delicate 
about  asking  him  questions,  but  I've 
found  out  that  he  isn't  one  of  the  car- 
penters, as  we  thought,  at  first.  I've  an 
idea  that  he  is  an  ambitious  student 
without  means,  working  hard  to  pay  his 
way  and  too  proud  to  ask  for  help.  Let 
him  come  and  try." 

The  volunteer  helper  proved  such  a 
llghtener  of  labor  that  even  Lura  soon 
dropped  her  objections  to  his  presence 
during  the  rush  hour. 

"He  certainly  does  more  work  than  he 
makes,"  she  said,  "and  we  couldn't 
afford  to  hire  anybody  if  we're  going  to 
get  money  enough  out  of  the  tea-house  to 
set  us  going  at  the  Institute." 

The  girls  had  opened  their  business  at 
the  sign  of  the  Red  Apple  in  the  hope  of 
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being  able  to  earn  money  enough  for  the 
courses  they  wanted  in  this  wonderful 
new  school  where  "they  taught  every- 
thing." Lura  was  eager  for  the  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  which  she  had  always 
dreamed  of  and  Cherry  was  sure  that 
two  months  in  the  French  classes  would 
brush  up  her  knowledge  of  the  language 
till  she  could  fill  a  vacancy  which  she 
knew  was  to  occur  in  the  spring  at  the 
village  high  school.  The  opening  of  the 
Institute  so  near  their  doors  seemed  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  the  girls  who 
had  sighed  so  long  for  city  advantages. 

"I  can  see  just  how  you  look  at  it," 
the  Wright  one  assured  them,  as  he 
stacked  dry  wood  in  the  box  behind  the 
stove.  "But  listen  here,  girls;  the 
things  you've  got  already  amount  to 
more  than  you  think.  Here's  Miss  Lura 
wants  to  learn  drawing.  Well,  that's  a 
mighty  good  thing.  But  the  biggest  hit 
she  ever  makes  with  a  picture  won't  be 
any  finer  than  this  bit  of  work  she  has 
just  turned  out." 

He  pointed  to  the  handsome  loaf  of 
cake  to  which  Lura  was  just  adding  a 
thick,  creamy  icing. 

"And  if  Miss  Cherry,"  he  went  on, 
"never  learned  any  language  but  United 
States,  her  apple  sauce  would  speak  for  her 
so  that  she  could  travel  around  the  world 
anywhere,  like  royalty." 

Cherry  regarded  him  gravely  over  the 
glass  dishes  she  was  filling.  "Your 
point,  Mr.  Wright,  is  well  taken,  and 
when  I  go  to  Europe  I  shall  remember  to 
pack  along  a  bowl  of  apple  sauce  as  a 
passport.  But  you  mustn't  underrate 
the  advantages  of  a  cultural  education." 

"Great  Scott,  I  don't!"  he  protested, 
"but  if  you'd  eaten  as  much  bad  grub  as 
I  have,  you'd  be  ready  to  put  good  cooking 
where  it  belongs  —  with  the  fine  arts." 

The  Red  Apple  tea-room  closed  in 
November,  amid  much  lamentation.  The 
girls  had  money  enough  to  start  in  at  the 
Institute  and  they  plunged  delightedly 
into  the  work.  The  group  of  buildings 
at  the  edge  of  the  big  field  beyond  the 
orchard  wall  speedily  became  their  world 


—  a  new  and  very  engrossing  world. 
They  soon  forgot  the  Wright  one  who  had 
ceased  to  come  to  the  house  since  he 
could  no  longer  make  himself  useful  at 
the   tea-room. 

"This  school  is  the  most  wonderful 
place  in  all  the  world,"  Cherry  declared. 
"Harry  Elwell  is  getting  the  course  in 
engineering  he  has  always  been  crazy  for; 
his  sister  Ethel  is  studying  library  work, 
and  Maude  Evarts  has  gone  in  for 
textiles.  And  what  do  you  think, 
mother,  they're  going  to  start  a  class  in 
flying!  It  seems  the  big  field  has  been 
accepted  for  an  aviation  field;  they've 
been  working  quietly  for  weeks  to  get  it 
in  order.  Those  buildings  we've  been 
wondering  about  are  hangars.  But  the 
most  wonderful  part  is  — •  who  do  you 
suppose  is  going  to  be  the  chief  instruc- 
tor.^ Captain  Hilwyn,  the -famous  ace  we 
heard  so  much  about  when  he  was  in 
France!  I've  always  thought  I'd  be 
willing  to  go  miles  just  to  see  him  and  now 
he's  coming  to  us!'* 

It  was  the  next  day  that  the  two  girls 
came  rushing  home  from  class  in  great 
excitement. 

"Captain  Hilwyn  is  here!"  cried 
Cherry,  waving  her  French  grammar. 
"He's  going  to  give  an  exhibition  out 
over  the  aviation  field  this  afternoon  — 
trick  flying,  upside  down,  and  any  old 
way.    Oh,  mother,  I  do  so  wish  you  could 

The  invalid  In  her  wheel  chair  looked 
almost  as  excited  as  the  girls.  Airplanes 
were  still  a  good  deal  of  a  novelty  in  this 
country  town  and  heroes  were  not  to  be 
seen  every  day. 

"I  declare  if  the  Wright  boy  was  here 
to  help  me  I'd  undertake  to  go,"  she 
declared.  "I'm  so  much  better  I'm  sure 
I  could  ride  in  a  carriage." 

Mr.  Snow,  who  was  washing  his  face  at 
the  bench  by  the  back  door,  looked  out  of 
his  towel  with  an  amused  smile. 

"You  womenfolks,"  he  said,  "seem  to 
think  the  Wright  boy  made  the  world 
and  winds  it  up  every  night,  like  a  watch, 
to  keep  it  going.    If  you  hanker  to  see  this 
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flying  business,  mother,  I  guess  I  can  get 
you    there." 

They  were  all  there  when,  in  the  cloud- 
less blue  sky  of  autumn,  the  slender 
winged  thing  came  hovering  and  floating 
over  the  great  field.  A  roar  of  greeting 
went  up  and  Cherry  brushed  the  mist 
from  her  eyes  as  she  looked. 

"I  can't  believe  it's  Captain  Hilwyn," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "Only  think, 
we're  seeing  him  just  as  he  looked  above 
the  battlefield  in  the  blue  skies  of  France 
with  Hun  monsters  lurking  in  the  nearest 
cloud." 

The  crowd  went  wild  over  the  feats  of 
the  aviator.  He  dived  and  floated  and 
cut  circles  and  curious  designs  of  his  own 
in  the  sky.  Sometimes  he  swooped  so 
low  that  the  groups  in  the  field  scattered 
like  chickens.  Then  he  climbed  per- 
pendicularly till  the  plane  fell  over, 
righted  itself,  and  soared  away  into  the 
eye  of  the  sun,  like  an  eagle. 

There  was  silence  for  an  instant  when 
Captain  Hilwyn  landed  in  the  field,  then 
the  crowd  surged  forward  to  get  at  him. 
Cherry,  sitting  in  the  carriage  beside  her 
mother,  watched  him  as,  freed  of  his 
trappings,  he  began  shaking  hands  with 
the  people  about  him.  The  girl's  eyes 
grew  wider  and  wider  as  she  looked. 

"Captain  Hilwyn's  first  name  is 
Wright,"  she  reflected.  "And  I  always 
forget  how  young  the  aviators  were  in 


the  army.  Why  didn't  we  think  —  but 
how  could  we,  when  he  chose  to  tell  us 
only  the  first  half  of  his  name.?  He  is 
shaking  hands  with  those  folks  in  just 
that  determined  way  he  had  when  he 
was  wiping  plates  and  spoons  while  the 
customers  fumed." 

Captain  Hilwyn  presented  himself  at 
the  porch  door  that  evening,  looking  as 
wistful  and  young  as  ever. 

"I  suppose  you'll  never  understand 
what  it  meant  to  me  to  drop  in  here  and 
make  believe  it  was  home,"  he  said. 
"I  was  working  like  a  horse  and  a  pair  of 
mules  to  get  things  in  order  over  at  the 
field.  Say,  Miss  Cherry,  if  you'll  forgive 
me,  I'll  come  and  talk  French  to  you  like 
a  house  afire.  One  big  reason  why  I 
succeeded  in  getting  across  was  because 
I   could   speak  that  slippery  language." 

Cherry  had  backed  away  from  him 
with  a  reproachful  look  that  filled  him 
with  dismay.  But  she  presently  emerged 
from  the  pantry  with  a  brimming  bowl 
of  pink  apple  sauce  while  Lura  followed 
with  a  fresh  loaf  of  "Mr.  Wright's" 
favorite   cake. 

"If  we'd  known  who  you  were," 
observed  Cherry,  "we  might  have  been 
scared  and  standoffish.  As  it  is,  I  don't 
see  any  way  out  of  it  but  to  go  on  treating 
you  just  as  we  did  the  Wright  one." 

"You  bet  that's  all  I  want,"  returned 
the  captain  fervently. 


When  the  Wife  is  Away 

By  Ladd  Plumley 


ALTHOUGH  this  magazine  is  a 
woman's  magazine,  more  fre- 
quently than  the  kitchen  experts 
of  the  house,  perhaps,  know  the  males  of 
the  house  dip  into  reading  matter  not 
supposed  to  interest  them,  and  I  here 
address  the  brother,  father,  or  husband  of 
the  housekeeper.  There  are  many  cook 
books  for  ordinary  cooks,  but  I  know  of 
none  designed  for  male  cooks  for  those 


times  when  he  is  obliged  to  wrestle  with 
his  own  meals.  And  I  might  mention  that 
when  the  ordinary  male  consults  the 
ordinary  cook  book  he  is  generally  as 
dazed  as  a  child  would  be  in  consulting, 
say,  a  treatise  on  chemistry. 

Let  me  say  that  some  of  my  wife's 
relatives  live  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent  and,  sometimes,  I  am  alone  in  a 
city  apartment  for  three  months  or  so. 
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It  so  happens  that  the  restaurants  near 
at  hand  are  not  satisfactory,  and,  during 
these  periods,  it  is  my  custom  to  prepare 
my  own  meals.  Therefore,  I  flatter 
myself  I  am  qualified  to  give  a  little 
instruction  to  those  who,  I  believe,  need 
it  most,  or  need  it  more  than  most  of 
those  to  whom  a  cook  book  is  addressed. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  discovered  that  system  cuts  out 
much  of  the  labor  in  doing  anything,  and 
system  in  preparing  meals  for  the  in- 
dividual will  reduce  the  labor  so  that  it  is 
really  a  kind  of  recreation.  Here  is  my 
routine  for  a  simple,  bachelor  breakfast: 
After  my  shave  and  bath,  and  before  I 
dress,  I  stop  in  the  kitchen  and  prepare 
the  coffee,  placing  the  pot  over  a  gas 
burner,  which  is  turned  down  to  the 
minimum.  I  also  set  the  table,  and 
when  I  am  alone  I  eat  my  meals  on  the 
kitchen  table.  But  our  kitchen  is  light 
and  pleasant  and  the  table  is  neat  and 
sightly.  Man-like,  I  use  no  tablecloth 
or  "doilies,"  but  the  table  is  stained  and 
resembles  mahogany. 

If  I  have  it,  the  oatmeal  has  been 
cooking  in  a  double  boiler  from  the  time 
I  stopped  in  the  kitchen  on  my  way  to  the 
bathroom.  When  I  have  finished  dress- 
ing, the  coffee  is  almost  ready,  and  so  is 
the  oatmeal.  If  I  wish  griddle  cakes, 
I  follow  the  recipe  on  the  package  of 
one  of  the  prepared  griddle  cake  flours. 
If  I  wish  toast  and  eggs,  I  prepare  the 
toast  and  boil  or  fry  the  eggs.  Then  I 
bring  the  coffee  to  a  boil,  take  the  fruit 
from  the  icebox,  and  eat  my  breakfast. 

If  this  routine  is  followed  morning  after 
morning,  the  time  consumed  is  but  a 
half-hour  at  most.  As  to  washing  dishes, 
and  he  is  a  motley  chap  who  delays  this 
task,  it  should  be  done  when  a  meal  is 
finished.  It  takes  not  over  ten  minutes, 
and  you  leave  the  kitchen  in  apple-pie 
order.  But  I  never  dry  my  dishes  with  a 
towel.  I  have  a  dish-dryer,  which  I  made. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  six-inch  section  from 
the  bottom  of  a  small  packing  box,  with 
holes  in  the  bottom  for  draining  away  the 
water  and  narrow  slats  tacked  across  the 


top  and  corresponding  slats  tacked  on 
the  bottom. 

As  to  dinner,  I  cut  that  meal  to  its 
essentials.  But  my  dinners  are  ap- 
petizing. They  consist  of  a  stew  of  some 
kind,  these  infrequently,  and,  generally,  of 
steaks,  chops,  or  fish,  with  but  one 
vegetable,  generally  followed  by  a  salad 
and  a  dessert  of  fruit,  or  pie,  or  other 
pastry  bought  at  a  shop.  Again  I  wash 
the  dishes  and  cooking  utensils  immedi- 
ately, and  I  leave  the  kitchen  as  I  left 
it  at  breakfast  time,  with  everything  in 
its  place  and  ready  for  the  next  meal. 
But  the  plates,  all  crockery,  are  in  the 
dish-dryer.  I  never  take  from  the  cup- 
board any  dishes  but  those  absolutely 
necessary.  Hence,  in  the  course  of  the 
first  day  or  two,  my  dish-dryer  contains 
just  the  dishes  necessary  for  breakfast 
and  dinner  and  no  other  dishes  whatever. 
This  is  important,  for,  unless  you  use 
method,  you  will  accumulate  from  the 
cupboard  about  all  the  dishes  of  the 
establishment,  or,  if  you  replace  dishes 
in  the  cupboard,  you  will  be  adding  a 
lot  of  useless  labor. 

I  will  not  give  actual  menus  for  the 
man  cook.  We  all  have  our  preferences, 
and  he  will  be  wise  who  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  menus  and  lets  his  tastes  govern. 
But  here  are  a  few  simple  ways  of  pre- 
paring a  'few  meats  and  vegetables,  so 
that  the  best  cook  ever  would  pronounce 
them  excellent.  I  shall  begin  with  meats 
and  fish. 

Two  thin,  loin,  veal  chops,  with  slices 
of  the  kidney,  can  frequently  be  bought. 
Grease  a  flat  tin  pan,  lay  the  chops  on  the 
pan  and  the  pan  on  the  top  of  the  broiler. 
You  can  follow  this  plan  when  broiling 
anything,  and  it  saves  washing  the 
troublesome  broiler.  Do  not  season  until 
you  turn  the  chops  over.  Have  the 
broiler  close  to  the  gas  jets  for  three 
minutes  and  then  turn  the  gas  down; 
follow  the  same  plan  when  the  chops  are 
turned.  Cook  on  both  sides  to  a  deep 
brown.  Have  a  hot  plate  ready.  Leave 
one  chop  on  the  broiler  while  eating  the 
first,  the  gas  turned  off. 
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Steak,  a  half-pound  bit  of  sirloin  or 
"top"  round,  should  be  cooked  quickly 
and  not  seasoned  until  almost  done. 
Try  the  edge  with  a  knife  to  make  certain 
not  to  overcook.  The  middle  should  be 
deep  pink. 

Lamb  chops  should  be  cooked  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  steak.  I  prefer  them 
pink  in  the  middle.  Broiled  chopped 
meat-balls  are  good,  but  should  be 
cooked  pretty  rare.  One-third  of  a  pound 
of  round  steak  is  sufficient  for  meat-balls 
for  one  person. 

When  I  can  obtain  them,  beef  or  calf 
brains  make  a  tasty  change  from  ordinary 
meats.  They  are  easily  cooked,  and 
cooked  in  the  following  manner  closely 
resembled  sweetbreads.  Place  in  a  frying- 
pan  two  dessert  spoonfuls  of  fat.  Heat  the 
fat  very  hot,  and  while  cooking  the  brains 
keep  the  heat  almost  at  the  maximum. 
Do  not  cut  the  brains  into  pieces  until 
partly  done;  this  can  be  done  in  the  pan 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Cover  the  pan  and 
cook  until,  after  cutting,  all  the  pieces  are 
nicely  browned.  Season  when  cutting. 
When  done,  remove  to  a  hot  dish  and 
keep  hot.  Add  a  little  water  to  the  frying- 
pan  and  boil,  stirring  for  five  minutes  or 
so.     Pour  the  gravy  over  the  brains. 

A  stew  of  lamb,  beef  or  oxtail  needs  a 
good  deal  of  time.  For  office  workers 
Sunday  is  the  best  time  for  a  stew.  I 
allow  three  hours  and  sometimes  more  for 
my  stews.  An  iron  pot  is  best.  When 
making  a  stew  I  make  enough  for  two 
dinners  — •  about  two  pounds  of  meat. 
Neck  of  lamb,  or  ribs,  makes  a  good 
lamb  stew.  Ask  the  butcher  to  cut  in 
big  chunks,  thus  slivers  of  bone  are 
diminished.  Use  very  little  water  in  the 
pot  and  the  water  should  be  boiling 
briskly  before  putting  in  the  meat,  a 
single  chunk  at  a  time.  Boil  hard  for 
ten  minutes  —  keep  cover  on  pot.  Di- 
minish heat  to  a  simmer  and  continue 
cooking  until  meat  is  very  tender  and 
almost  ready  to  drop  from  the  bone. 
Do  not  season  until  one-half  hour  of  time 
of  removing  stew  from  the  fire.  Oxtail 
stew  is  rich  and  appetizing.     For  gravies 


for  all  stews,  brown  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour  in  a  frying-pan.  Add  the  juice 
of  the  stew  a  very  little  at  a  time  and  stir 
out  all  lumps.  Simmer  the  gravy, 
constantly  stirring  it. 

When  frying  pan  fish,  season  the  fish 
and  cover  with  fine  white  cornmeal. 
Use  plenty  of  fat  and  have  the  fat  smoking, 
hot  when  the  fish  is  placed  in  the  pan; 
after  three  minutes  reduce  the  heat 
somewhat.  Cook  to  a  deep  brown  before 
turning  over,  and,  when  turning,  again 
have  the  fat  very  hot.  When  taking 
from  pan,  suspend  fish  on  a  fork  so  that 
all  grease  will  drip  away.  Fresh  smelts 
cooked  in  this  way  are  quite  good  enough 
for  Isaac  Walton  himself,  and  "butter- 
fish"  are  almost  as  good. 

Boiled  salmon  is  little  trouble,  is  not 
expensive,  and,  boiled  in  the  following 
manner,  is  superlatively  good.  This  is  a 
recipe  which  I  obtained  from  a  Scottish 
salmon  angling  authority.  For  myself 
I  prefer  the  tail  piece  of  a  salmon  for 
boiling.  Make  a  strong  brine  in  an  iron 
pot;  use  such  an  abundance  of  salt  that 
when  boiling  the  salmon  any  overflow 
leaves  streaks  of  salt.  Have  a  close- 
fitting  cover  to  the  pot.  Have  the  pot 
boiling  lustily  when  you  drop  in  the 
chunk  of  salmon.  Keep  boiling  at  a 
lively  churn  until  the  salmon  is  almost 
ready  to  drop  from  the  bone.  For  sauce 
use  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  liquid 
the  salmon  is  cooked  in,  diluted  with  a 
little  hot  water,  and  mix  in  a  teaspoonful 
of  butter.  Have  the  sauce  in  a  separate 
dish  and  use  a  little  as  you  eat  the  salmon. 
Do  not  cook  the  salmon  too  long;  a  half 
hour  is  about  the  limit  for  a  smallish 
chunk. 

As  to  vegetables.  Boiled  potatoes  can 
be  amazingly  good  or  they  can  be  —  well, 
abominable.  To  obtain  the  former  is 
easy.  Wash  the  "murphies,"  paying  no 
attention  to  removing  any  blemishes  or 
eyes.  If  there  are  spots  of  real  decay, 
throw  into  the  garbage  pail.  Do  not 
bruise  or  injure  the  skins  in  any  way. 
Use  for  boiling  a  strong  brine,  and  have 
the  brine  boiling  briskly  when  dropping 
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ill  the  potatoes.  Do  not  cover.  When 
some  of  the  skins  begin  to  crack,  the 
potatoes  are  done.  Instantly  drain  off  all 
water.  Shake  in  pan  over  gas  flame  until 
perfectly  dry.  When  you  eat  potatoes 
cooked  in  this  manner  you  will  understand 
what  a  ta^ty  vegetable  a  boiled  potato 
can  be. 

When  baking  potatoes  wash  carefully 
and  remove  all  blemishes  and  eyes.  Have 
a  single  gas-hole  tin  baker  —  they  can  be 
cheaply  bought.  Turn  the  potatoes  two 
or  three  times,  so  as  to  have  the  skins 
crisp  on  all  sides. 

Boiled  potatoes  left  over  from  a  dinner 
make  a  hearty  breakfast,  with  fruit, 
toast  and  coffee.  Chop  the  potatoes 
fine  in  a  chopping  tray  together  with 
half  a  small  onion.  Have  a  little  fat  in  the 
frying-pan  and  have  it  hot.  Season  the 
chopped  potatoes  before  turning  into 
pan.  Fry  until  slightly  brown  and  heap 
into  a  pile  and  fry  both  sides  of  the  pile 
to  a  deep  brown,  turning  with  a  cake 
turner.     Drain  off  all  grease. 

For  dinner,  steak  and  fried  onions  are 
tasty.  Cook  the- steak  on  the  broiler  and 
fry  the  onions  in  a  frying-pan.  Use 
enough  fat  so  that  the  onions  will  not 
stick  to  the  pan.  Fry  the  onions  until 
some  of  the  pieces  are  almost  black. 
Pour  the  onions  over  the  steak.  It  is 
understood  that  the  onions  are  cut  into 
thin  slices  before  frying. 

When  bake  shops  are  at  a  distance, 
frying-pan  bread  can  be  made  in  a  few 
minutes  with  prepared  self-raising  flour 
and  a  little  salt.  Mix  the  flour  with  cold 
water  in  a  big  bowl.  The  bread  will  be 
much  better  if  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
dry  milk  powder  is  mixed  in  the  water. 
Make  a  thickish  sticky  dough  —  not  too 
thin.  Have  a  frying-pan  with  a  fairly 
liberal  amount  of  lard,  and  heated  pretty 
hot,  but  the  heat  must  be  kept  moderate 


after  the  dough  is  dumped  in  or  the 
bread  will  burn.  Keep  from  sticking  to 
the  pan  with  a  cake  turner  or  by  agitating 
the  pan.  When  the  bread  is  a  deep  brown, 
use  cake  turner,  tip  up  the  frying-pan  and 
carefully  turn  the  bread.  Add  a  little 
fat  to  keep  bread  from  sticking  and  bake 
on  the  other  side  until  brown,  and  so  that 
when  a  bit  is  broken  from  the  edge  the 
bread  is  done  in  the  middle. 

When  making  coffee  bring  the  coffee 
very  slowly  to  a  boil  and  let  boil  only  two 
minutes,  then  remove  the  pot  to  a  cool 
place.  If  you  want  the  coffee  clear  you 
must  use  an  egg  shell.  Crumble  the  shell 
and  mix  it  with  the  ground  coffee  when 
the  coffee  is  put  into  the  pot.  A  coffee 
pot  is  a  nuisance  to  wash,  and  excellent 
coffee  can  be  made  in  a  saucepan  that  has 
a  tight  cover.  This  is  the  plan  I  follow 
and  thus  avoid  the  bother  of  washing  a 
coffee  pot. 

When  but  one  vegetable  is  used,  salads 
are  important  and  should  be  added  to  the 
meal.  As  to  desserts,  unless  a  man  lives 
away  from  a  town,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
make  a  selection  at  a  bake  shop.  Cut  up 
oranges,  bananas,  or,  if  in  season,  sliced 
peaches  make  a  dainty  end  to  a  bachelor 
dinner. 

To  keep  in  condition  for  our  work  is  a 
duty.  The  man  left  to  his  own  house- 
keeping should  give  attention  to  this 
detail,  and  it  can  be  made  a  mere  detail, 
so  that  it  will  not  be  unduly  troublesome, 
so  that  the  meals  will  be  enjoyed  and  give 
proper  nourishment.  And,  as  I  have 
discovered  for  myself,  there  is  real 
recreation  to  be  got  from  cookery,  if  the 
matter  be  approached  in  the  right  way, 
just  as  it  can  be  made  a  disagreeable 
task,  if  haphazard  methods  are  followed, 
dishes  left  unwashed,  and  any  kind  of  a 
makeshift  meal  scrambled  together.  A 
good  method  makes  for  simplicity. 


School  Centers  for  Training  Little  Housewives 

By  Ernest  L.  Thurston 


TO  live  for  a  short  time  each  week 
in  a  little  home  that  has  been 
furnished  and  equipped  in  part 
by  their  own  efforts,  and  that  is  taken 
care  of  by  their  own  hands,  appeals 
mightily  to  many  girls.  This  is  what  the 
new  home  schools,  or  housekeeping 
schools,  are  making  possible  in  some  of 
our  large  cities. 

As  children,  keeping  house  is  a  common 
and  popular  game.  It  is  played  either 
with  small  objects,  or  with  anything 
coming  to  hand  that  imagination  will 
make  serve  the  purpose.  The  older  school 
child,  however,  in  these  new-type  classes 
deals  with  life-sized  objects,  such  as  used 
in  a  real  home.  She  uses  them  and  cares 
for  them  in  rooms  properly  ordered  and 
arranged.  Our  daughters  are  potential 
mothers,  nurses  and  home-makers.  The 
home  instinct  as  well  as  the  play  instinct 
makes  them  respond  to  the  opportunity 
offered  by  this  practical  experience  in 
home-making  and  home-care. 

As  a  rule  the  new  work  is  organized  in 
connection  with  the  regular  courses  in 
domestic  science  and  art,  or  in  household 
economics.  In  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
home-making  course  is  given  to  girls  of 
the  upper  term  of  the  sixth  grade.  These 
girls  have  been  having  instruction  in 
sewing  for  several  years  and  are  facing 
the  formal  instruction  in  cooking  of  the 
grades  immediately  to  follow.  The 
homemaking  course  not  only  connects 
these  two  general  fields  of  instruction, 
but  is  a  complete  short  course  in  funda- 
mentals of  home-care  and  hygiene,  and 
home  equipment. 

The  home-making  instruction  is  given 
in  home  schools.  Each  of  these  provides 
a  group  of  rooms  C'*)mmonly  used  in  a 
small  household.  For  example,  one  such 
school  was  located  for  several  years  in  a 
small,  five-room  apartment,  such  as  a 
family  in  moderate  circumstances  might 


occupy.  Another  is  located  in  a  tiny, 
four-room  house.  Others  are  accommo- 
dated in  large  classrooms  in  regular  school 
buildings,  where  simple  partitions  are 
erected  to  give  the  necessary  room 
divisions.  In  some  modern  high  schools, 
small  apartments  are  built  in,  for  similar 
instruction  of  a  higher  order.  The  rooms 
more  commonly  included  in  a  group  are  a 
kitchen,  dining-room,  living-room,  bed- 
room and  bath. 

Much  of  the  heavy  furniture  and 
general  kitchen  equipment  is  necessarily 
supplied  by  purchase  from  regular  school 
funds.  Other  articles,  including  in  some 
instances  tables,  chairs,  coat  stands, 
window  boxes,  picture  frames  and  similar 
articles,  are  made  by  the  co-operative 
effort  of  the  grade  boys  in  their  regular 
manual  training  classes. 

Often  the  girls  do  their  share  to  make 
the  rooms  attractive  at  simple  cost. 
They  personally  make  the  curtains  and 
seat  cushions,  embroider  doilies  and  make 
other  articles  which  help  create  a  real 
home  atmosphere.  In  some  cases,  be- 
cause of  the  interest  aroused,  they  bring 
books  and  pictures  and  ornamental 
pieces  from  their  own  homes.  There  is 
exceedingly  little  suggestion  of  the  formal 
school  in  a  well  organized  home-school 
center. 

To  these  the  girls  come  in  small  groups 
for  different  periods  according  to  the 
localities,  but  probably  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  on  an  average.  During  that  period 
they  may  be  said  to  live  actually  in  the 
home  they  have  helped  to  create.  They 
carry  on,  under  more  or  less  guidance, 
many  of  its  activities. 

Of  course,  there  is  formal  instruction. 
This  is  given  to  the  class  as  a  unit,  and 
occupies  thirty  minutes  or  so.  A  new 
topic  is  taken  each  time.  Then  the  class 
is  divided  into  very  small  groups,  fre- 
quently of  two,  each.     These  are  assigned 
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to  various  duties  which  serve  not  only  to 
"fix"  the  new  topic  but  to  review  by 
practice  matters  previously  taught.  Nat- 
urally, several  lines  of  work  are  going  on 
simultaneously,  the  teacher  overseeing, 
inspecting  and  directing. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  house 
arrangement,  grouping  of  room,  exposure, 
etc.,  are  taught.  Then  follow  topics  re- 
lating to  the  furnishing,  cleaning  and 
ordering  of  the  home,  and  to  keeping 
house  in  general.  These  include  the  value 
of  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  the  necessity  for 
cleanliness,  in  concealed  as  well  as  in  open 
places,  and  many  of  the  practical  details 
of  sanitation  and  house  hygiene.  In 
addition,  consideration  is  given  to  sim- 
plicity and  moderate  cost  as  combined 
with  effectiveness  in  house  furnishing. 
In  connection  with  most  topics,  the  value 
of  orderliness  and  system  in  caring  for 
the  home  is  continually  emphasized. 

Such  a  course  affords  opportunity  to 
sweep,  clean,  dust  and  wash  and  Iron, 
to  care  for  permanent  fixtures,  to  make  up 
beds,  to  change  the  bed-clothing  for  a  sick 
person,  and  to  care  in  other  ways  for  an 
invalid,  to  sort,  mend  and  care  for  the 
family  wash,  and  to  dress  a  baby.  Usu- 
ally a  large  doll  is  lised  for  this  last  lesson, 
but  the  baby  sister  of  some  pupil  has  been 
known    to   make   short   visits,   upsetting 


the  usual  routine.  With  work  of  this 
general  nature  goes  simple  instruction  in 
the  care  of  minor  Illnesses  and  the  meeting 
of  home  emergencies,  such  as  those 
created  by  fainting,  burns  or  cuts. 

The  girls  are  also  taught  how  to  set  an 
attractive  table;  how  to  prepare  and  serve 
simple  meals  or  individual  delicacies,  and 
how  to  act  as  guests  or  hostesses.  Now 
and  then,  school  officers,  parents  or 
interested  citizens  are  entertained  at  very 
simple  luncheons  which  the  girls  prepare 
and  serve,  at  times  with  the  co-operation 
of  upper-class  girls. 

There  are  home  centers  in  which  the 
girls  are  also  given  an  opportunity  ta 
spend  a  little  time  in  their  own  living- 
room,  reading  aloud,  doing  hand  work  for 
the  apartment,  or  possibly  doing  their 
Junior  Red  Cross  work,  or  simply  having 
a  social  time  of  It. 

Says  a  director  of  this  work,  speaking 
of  the  girls  in  her  own  classes,  "The  type 
of  work  appeals  to  them,  for  the  spirit 
of  play  is  alive  in  them,  and  there  is  an 
element  of  play  in  such  work.  Through 
play  having  a  semblance  of  real  living, 
with  life-sized  objects,  and  a  purpose 
which  satisfies  a  subconscious  desire  to 
make  a  home,  it  Is  possible  to  teach  the 
essentials  of  home-making  and  house- 
keeping." 


Nest  and  Home 


Sweet  motherlove  in  the  old  oak  tre, 
Patient  motherlove  o'er  blue  eggs  three, 
Joyous  motherlove  with  sweet  repay, 
Blithe  motherlove  all  the  day. 

Fond  fatherlove  in  the  old  oak  tree, 
Waiting  fatherlove  near  blue  eggs  three. 
Busy  fatherlove  with  lives  so  dear, 
True  fatherlove  always  near. 

Consternation  in  the  old  oak  tree, 
Wings  a-flutter  on  birdlings  three. 
Nest  is  empty  —  hear  the  old  oak  sigh  — 
The  wind  bears  the  little  ones  far  on  high! 


Sweet  motherlove  in  the  human  heart, 
Patient  motherlove  bears  her  part, 
Joyous  motherlove  when  her  arms  enfold. 
Blithe  motherlove  with  her  joys  all  told. 

Fond  fatherlove  bending  o'er  his  own, 
Home  and  loved  ones  his  bright  throne, 
Love  and  tenderness  rule  the  heart, 
Fatherlove,  motherlove,  none  can  part. 

Nest  and  home,  sad  and  drear, 
Birdlings  flown,  no  dear  ones  here, 
Motherlove,  fatherlove,  all  alone. 
The  past  is  sweet  and  doth  atone. 

Katharine  Smith  Spencer. 


Talks  to  Teachers  of  Domestic  Science 

By  Mary  D.  Chambers 

Author  of  *' Principles  of  Food  Preparation"  and  "Breakfasts,  Luncheons 

AND  Dinners" 


IN  this  last  paper  of  our  little  series 
we  complete  the  round  of  the  circle 
and  come  back  to  our  thesis  at  the 
starting  point,  which  is  that  the  teacher 
of  Domestic  Science  should  teach  a  great 
deal  more  than  cooking.  The  most 
important  thing  she  can  teach,  the  thing 
to  which  at  a  pinch  —  and  she  should  not 
wait  for  a  severe  pinch  —  she  should 
teach  in  preference  to  cooking,  is  how  to 
use  foods;  in  short,  how/  to  eat,  and  how 
to  combine  foods. 

How  to  Eat 

Before  now  we  have  exhorted  thorough 
mastication.  To  teach  this  to  your  pupils 
ought  to  secure  them  immunity  from 
indigestion.  Foods  that  particularly  call 
for  mastication  to  a  smooth  and  velvety 
pulp  are  all  foods  of  close  and  hard 
texture,  such  as  hard  cheese,  the  gizzards 
of  fowls,  the  hearts  and  kidneys  of  the 
meat  animals,  all  vegetables  or  fruits  that 
are  either  close-fleshed  or  tough-fibred, 
like  turnips,  parsnips,  apples,  cabbage, 
pineapple,  etc.  But  most  of  all  is  it 
important  to  masticate  all  starchy  foods. 
Dry  cereals,  hard  crackers,  stale  bread 
and  the  like  naturally  call  for  mastica- 
tion, but  the  cooked  cereals  and  pud- 
dings of  rice  or  cornstarch  are  just  as 
naturally  allowed  to  slip  down  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  form  the  habit  of  masti- 
cating these.  But  if  you  refuse  to  mas- 
ticate them,  there  is  only  one  other  thing 
to  do,  and  this  is  to  prolong  th-eir  cooking 
sufficiently  to  initiate  the  first  change  of 
the  starch  to  maltose,  since  this  is  the 
only  way  to  make  up  for  the  omission  of 
thorough  mastication. 

Another  point  in  knowing  how  to  eat 
is   not   to   eat   the   protein   food   at   the 


opening  of  the  meal,  but  to  begin  with 
some  carbohydrate,  or  to  eat  a  very  little 
of  your  cheese  or  meat  with  a  much 
larger  amount  of  bread  or  vegetable. 
The  reason  for  this  is  to  save  the  protein 
— theonly  food  that  builds  muscular  tissue 
and  also  yields  heat  and  energy  —  from 
being  seized  upon  by  the  body  as  a  quick 
fuel,  and  used  up  at  once  to  supply  the 
call  of  the  body  for  heat.  Let  the  heat 
demands  first  be  satisfied  by  the  starches, 
and  then  the  protein  will  be  more  likely 
to  be  allowed  to  fulfil  its  own  peculiar 
function  of  muscle-building. 

How  to  Combine  Foods 

The  paradoxical  statement  that  many 
of  us  overeat,  because  we  undereat,  is 
easily  explained.  We  use  a  great  many 
highly-  manufactured,  over-refined, 
canned  and  otherwise  completely  steril- 
ized foods;  these  do  not  furnish  a  suflft- 
ciency  of  vitamines  or  minerals,  which,  if 
lacking,  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  use 
of  still  more  of  the  foods  that  are  free 
from  them;  consequently  the  body  ex- 
presses its  craving  for  something  more, 
through  the  sensation  of  hunger;  so  we  go 
on  and  eat  and  eat  until  we  have  eaten 
too  much  and  still  the  body  has  not  been 
given  what  it  needs.  For  a  long  time  this 
patient  and  long-sufi"ering  body  puts  up 
with  ill-treatment,  but  some  day  it  seems 
to  discover  that  patience  has  ceased  to  be 
a  virtue,  and  it  gives  more  peremptory 
warning  of  its  intolerance  of  the  lack  of 
vitamines,  minerals,  etc.,  by  developing 
more  or  less  serious  malaise.  Thus  our 
need  for  spring  medicine,  our  sick 
headaches,  our  bilious  attacks,  our  nerves, 
our  dull  complexions,  the  ailments  and 
discomforts  due  to  constipation,  as  well 
as   the   poor  teeth   of  our  children    and 
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frequently  other  evidences  of  malnu- 
trition, even  in  the  children  of  the  well- 
to-do,  may  all  be  traced  to  the  badly- 
balanced  meals,  which  mean  improper 
feeding  —  insufficiency  and  yet  surfeit. 
The  knowledge  of  the  essentials  in  the 
diet  —  especially  of  those  apt  to  be  re- 
moved in  various  processes  of  manu- 
facture —  and  of  the  foods  needed  to 
make  a  balanced  meal,  should  be  rubbed 
into  children  until  they  know  them  as 
well  as  they  do  their  own  names.  Did  I 
say  rubbed  into  children?  This  state- 
ment was  misleading  in  its  limitations, 
for  such  important  knowledge  should  be 
part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  every  one 
who  eats,  of  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
learned  and  ignorant  —  it  is  part  of 
everybody's    business. 

At  present,  it  seems  to  be  the  business 
of  only  the  teachers  of  Domestic  Science, 
and  they  are  a  long  way  from  being  ''on 
to  their  jobs."  Nothing  but  slang, 
ladies,  will  vividly  enough  express  your 
conduct  in  leaving,  as  you  do,  the 
"weightier  things  of  the  law"  while  you 
stress  how  to  make  a  muffin.  Teach,  by 
all  means,  how  to  make  a  muffin,  but 
don't  let  your  girls  leave  the  room  until 
they  know  what  should  go  with  the 
muffins  to  make  a  balanced  meal. 

Let  us  recapitulate  these  essentials: 
(1)  we  need  protein;  (2)  we  need  foods 
besides  protein  to  furnish  heat;  (3)  we 
need  the  fat-soluble  and  the  water- 
soluble  vitamines;  (4)  we  need  calcium, 
phosphorus,  and  iron;  (5)  we  need  abund- 
ance of  alkali-forming  foods;  (6)  we  need 
especially  appetizing,  or  what  are  some- 
times called  pan-peptogenic  foods  to 
stimulate  appetite  juice. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  this  list,  or  an 
equivalent  list,  clearly  printed  in  tabular 
form  on  large  charts  or  posters  in  your 
class-room,  to  have  the  children  drilled  in 
naming  different  foods  under  each  head- 
ing, and  in  making  lightning-quick 
response  to  the  challenge  (while  they  are 
washing  their  dishes)  to  complete  a 
well-balanced    meal    on  the  basis    of    a 


single  given  food.      (Be  not  discouraged.) 

Let  us,  by  way  of  example,  take  those 
muffins  as  the  basis  of  the  single  given 
food  for  a  breakfast.  They  will  be  mainly 
heat  and  energy  givers.  Eggs,  any  kind 
of  meat  or  fish,  beans  or  cheese,  will 
furnish  the  protein.  Butter  with  the 
cakes  will  supply  the  fat-soluble  vita- 
mine,  or  if  eggs  or  cheese  are  chosen  for  the 
protein,  the  butter  may  be  omitted  and 
a  substitute  used.  Eggs,  or  meat,  or 
fresh  fish  will  yield  the  water-soluble 
"B,"  but  the  "C,"  which  is  antiscor- 
butic, calls  for  fresh  fruit,  fresh  vege- 
tables, or  raw  foods.  For  this  "C" 
vitamine  we  will  add  an  orange.  Eggs 
will  yield  all  the  minerals,  calcium, 
phosphorus,  and  iron;  the  fruit  will  be 
the  alkali-former;  and  if  it  is  a  well- 
relished  fruit,  it  will  also  stimulate 
appetite  juice.  So  here  is  our  complete 
menu  for  breakfast,  in  the  specific  detail 
that  your  class  should  be  trained  to  give 
their    menus: 

Breakfast 

Sliced  Oranges  Poached  Eggs 

Muffins 

In  these  three  foods  we  have  a  complete 
and  well-balanced  breakfast,  which  in- 
cludes protein;  food  of  calorific  value;  the 
fat-soluble  and  water-soluble  vitamines; 
the  minerals,  calcium,  phosphorus,  and 
iron;  alkali-forming  foods;  and  foods  to 
stimulate  appetite  juice. 

You  will,  if  you  wish,  serve  coffee  or 
some  other  warm  beverage;  you  may  like 
butter  or  marmalade  or  both  with  your 
muffins;  you  may  slip  a  slice  of  toast 
under  your  poached  egg;  or  you  may  have 
a  cereal  course  with  cream  and  sugar; 
but  whether  you  do  or  not,  provided  the 
oranges,  eggs,  and  muffins  form  the 
largest  part  of  the  breakfast,  the  meal  will 
be  well  balanced. 

But  if  for  the  eggs  you  substitute 
baked  beans,  you  must,  then,  have  butter, 
milk,  or  cream  to  supply  the  fat-soluble 
"A."  The  last  two,  milk  or  cream,  will 
also  supply  calcium,  and  iron  will  be 
present  in  the  beans.  If,  instead  of  beans, 
you  serve  herring  or  mackerel,  you  need 
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not  provide  the  butter,  milk,  or  cream  to 
furnish  the  vitamine  "A,"  for  any  fat 
fish  will  give  it  in  sufficiency,  and  any 
fish,  fat  or  lean,  or  meat,  will  give 
phosphorus,  .but  where  you  use  fish  or 
meat,  instead  of  eggs  or  beans,  at  this 
breakfast  you  will  have  to  provide  iron 
and  calcium,  and  both  of  these  can  be 
supplied  by  making  your  muffins  of 
graham  flour  with  plenty  of  bran  in  it. 

Let  us  now  imagine  that  you  give  your 
children  a  drill  on  composing  a  balanced 
menu  for  luncheon,  starting  them  with 
the  single  food,  lettuce.  This  will  fur- 
nish both  the  fat-soluble  and  the  water- 
soluble  vitamines;  it  contains  iron,  it  is 
an  alkali-former.  But  lettuce  is  not  a 
protein  food,  its  calorific  value  is  slight, 
it  lacks  calcium  and  phosphorus,  and  it 
will  hardly  stimulate  appetite  juice  unless 
you  are  very  fond  of  it.  What  must  be 
combined  with  it  to  furnish  all  these 
deficiencies?  The  answer  is  cheese.  A 
well-flavored  and  appetizing  cheese  will 
make  up  every  lack,  so  a  salad  of  lettuce 
and  cheese  will  form  a  completely  bal- 
anced luncheon.  Add  as  many  or  as  few 
frills  as  you  please,  you  have  everything 
you  need  in  the  lettuce  and  cheese. 

Write  the  single  word  "Beef"  on  the 
blackboard,  and  call  on  your  class  to  add 
all  that  is  required  for  a  balanced  dinner. 

The  beef,  they  will  remember,  supplies 
protein,  the  water-soluble  vitamine,  phos- 
phorus, and  calories.  But  to  spare  it 
from  being  burned  up  to  give  nothing 
but  heat  in  the  body,  they  will  add 
bread  or  potatoes  for  calories.  Pref- 
erably potatoes,  for  they  are  alkali- 
forming.  What  else  is  needed.''  Iron, 
calcium,  and  the  fat-soluble  vitamine. 
All  three  will  be  furnished  by  a  bunch  of 
water-cress.  So  here  is  your  dinner  com- 
plete —  steak  and  potatoes,  with  a  good 


helping  of  cress  on  each  plate.  In  such  a 
dinner  the  pan-peptogen  may  be  left  to 
take  care  of  itself,  for  the  cress,  the 
potato  if  baked,  and  the  extractives  and 
ozmazome  of  the  beef  ought  to  supply 
it  in  generous  measure. 

Any  children  old  enough  to  learn  how 
to  cook  are  old  enough  to  learn  how  to 
balance  a  meal.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  teach  them,  and  it  is  easy  to  interest 
them  in  the  "drill."  There  are  classes 
I  know,  taught  by  a  friend  of  mine  (if 
only  there  were  more  of  her  kind  how 
valuable  would  be  the  work  of  Domestic 
Science  teachers  in  the  world!),  where  the 
girls  on  glancing  on  the  menus  in  a  book 
or  magazine,  can  at  once  tell  whether 
or    not    they    are    deficient    in    balance. 

Thus  to  use  intelligence  in  menu- 
making  will  save  time  and  labor.  It  will 
mean  economy,  it  will  mean  health  from 
proper  nutrition.  I  only  wish  this  last 
paper  of  our  series  might  have  been 
planned  to  come  the  first  month  of  the 
school  year  instead  of  the  last,  so  that 
teachers  might,  at  once,  begin  to  put  into 
practice  In  their  classes  the  art  of  menu- 
making,  and  there  would  be  no  fear  that 
the  distractions  of  the  approaching  sum- 
mer vacation  would  cause  it  to  fade  from 
their  memory. 

But  on  second  thoughts,  perhaps  the 
long  summer  vacation  will  give  teachers 
time  and  opportunity  to  try  on  themselves 
the  good  effects  of  choosing  from  their 
bills  of  fare  at  hotel  or  boarding-house 
such  foods  as  will  make  every  time  a 
well-balanced  meal,  and  so  they  will  be 
experts  in  balancing  by  the  time  school 
opens  again. 

Let  me  now  wish  you  all  a  happy  va- 
cation; and  may  good  digestion  wait  on 
appetite  and  health  on  both,  when  you 
sit  to  your  balanced  meals. 
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The  Storm 

The  winds  rage  and  howl  my  cabin  about 
With  ghoulish  glee,  they  clamor  and  shout. 
They  roar  down  the  chimney  and  shake  the  walls, 
They  try  to  appall  me  with  shrieking  calls; 
But  serene,  in  warmth  and  peace,  I  hurl 
Defiance  to  their  deafening  whirl. 
In  anchorage  firm,  my  house  and  I 
Fierce  storms  and  threats  forever  defy, 
For  my  house  and  I  are  types  of  thought, 
To  which  earth's  shocks  become  as  naught. 

Hattie  H.  d'Autremont. 


TAXATION 

MUCH  is  said  about  taxation.  The 
schemes  for  increasing  revenues 
and  raising  appropriations  are  numerous. 
■''War  taxes  everything,  even  the  patriot's 
patience."  The  burden  of  taxation  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth  is  enormous  and  well 
nigh  insupportable.  The  most  obvious 
way  of  relief  from  this  burden,  already  too 
heavy  to  be  borne,  lies,  it  would  seem,  in 
a  reduction  of  expenditures,  of  which  we 
see  and  hear  very  little,  indeed.  No  one 
seems  inclined  to  accept  or  apply  the  only 
remedy  for  our  grievous  ills.  What  the, 
times  call  for  is   a  cutting  down  of  ex- 


penses, appropriations  and  budgets.  A 
fair  reduction,  also,  in  salaries  and  wages, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  called 
for.  The  adjustment  of  high  railroad 
wage-scale  and  excessive  freight  rates 
assumes  commanding  importance.  With 
present  earnings,  the  roads  find  it  impos- 
sible to  meet  operating  expenses.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  until  rates,  wages, 
and  operating  expenses  are  readjusted, 
there  can  be  no  return  to  normal  condi- 
tions or  any  appreciable  decline  in  living 
costs.  How  else  can  the  present  Intol- 
erable cost  of  industrial  living  be  reached 
and  overcome? 

Cut  out  waste  and  extravagance, 
reduce  expenditures  and  the  abnormal 
cost  of  things  in  general.  A  speedy 
adjustment  all  along  the  line  to  peaceful 
times  must  be  made  to  the  end  that  busi- 
ness may  be  resumed,  that  the  hum  of 
industry  of  every  kind,  in  full  operation, 
may  be  heard,  and  everybody  be  engaged 
in  steady,  productive  occupation.  No 
increase  in  the  cost  of  anything  is  in 
order.  The  demand  is  that  everybody 
be  occupied.  Prosperity  cannot  prevail, 
unless  industries  everywhere  flourish. 

We  do  not  want  larger  appropriations 
and  higher  taxes.  We  do  want  smaller 
appropriations  and  expenditures,  espe- 
cially for  army  and  navy,  and  less  of 
taxation.'  Taxes  are  no  longer  voluntary 
and  self-imposed. 

JUSTICE  AND  RIGHT 

IT    is    easy   to   talk  about  justice    and 
right.     This  is  one  thing;    to  practice 
the  same  is  quite  another  thing. 

It  is  safe  to  say  the  present  attitude  of 
organized  labor  is  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  return  of  peace  and  prosperity.  We 
all  want  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  food  and  fuel,  of  rents  and  clothes. 
Organized  labor  wants  all  this  no  less  than 
others.  At  the  same  time  it  claims  and 
demands  shorter  hours  of  work  and,  in  no 
case,  a  reduction,  but  rather  an  increase, 
in  wages.  Is  this  just  and  fair.^  The  cost 
of  everything  must  come  down,  th-^  labor 
leader  says,  but  wages  cannot  be  reduced. 
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We  fall  to  see  where  justice  and  the  fair, 
square  deal  comes  in. 

CONVICTION 

OF  these  things  the  world  must  be 
convinced.  The  conviction  must 
be  deep-seated,  rooted  and  grounded  in 
faith. 

The  first  thing  is  that  human  happiness 
is  dependent  on  work.  Healthy  people 
are  active  and  naturally  fond  of  work. 
This  is  well,  for  the  riddle  of  the  universe 
and  human  well-being  is  solved  only  by 
unceasing,  untiring  effort. 

The  second  is  that  a  free  and  easy 
exchange  of  the  products  of  industry  and 
work  is  indispensable  to  prosperity  and 
growth.  Hence  free  trade,  as  nearly  as 
national  existence  will  allow,  is  the  only 
wise  and  safe  policy  to  pursue,  in  order  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  An  easy  distribu- 
tion of  earth's  products  is  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  today. 

The  third  thing,  of  which  the  world 
must  be  convinced,  is  that  intelligence, 
and  still  mora  intelligence,  must  guide 
and  direct  the  course  of  affairs,  both 
national  and  international.  Education, 
universal  and  widespread,  is  fundamental 
to  any  successful  pursuit  of  peace,  pros- 
perity and  happiness  throughout  the 
world. 

WHAT  IS  A  "LIBERAL"? 

THE  war  did  many  things  to  the 
dictionary,  as  Simeon  Strunsky 
points  out  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  It  put  a  popular 
stigma  on  such  terms  as  "pacifist," 
"communist,"  and  even  "radical."  These 
labels  have  become  unattractive  to  some 
of  the  men  who  used  to  wear  them.  So 
the  mottled  fraternity  ol  those  who  favor 
a  soviet  reorganization  of  American 
industry,  or  the  unconditional  pardon  of 
Debs,  or  the  Plumb  plan  for  the  railroads, 
or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  things  in  the 
same  general  category  are  now  flocking 
together  under  the  banner  of  "liberalism." 
The  chief  drive  of  the   "liberals"   at 


the  present  moment  seems  to  be  directed 
at  the  colleges.  Organizations  known  as 
"liberal  clubs"  are  being  established,  and 
the  endeavor  is  being  made  to  bring  the 
clubs  together  into  some  sort  of  national 
federation.  The  appeal  for  members  is 
made  on  the  ground  that  these  organiza- 
tions are  designed  solely  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  open-mindedness  among 
college  students  and  to  develop  an 
"informed  student  opinion"  on  questions 
of  the  day.  But  any  one  who  scans  the 
list  of  speakers  at  these  "liberal"  gath- 
erings will  readily  be  pardoned  for  get- 
ting the  impression  that  some  of  them 
are  a  good  deal  more  interested  in  the 
closed  shop  than  in  the  open  mind,  and 
far  more  concerned  with  reforming  than 
with  informing  the  opinions  of  college 
men. 

The  word  "liberal"  has  had  a  good 
tradition.  It  has  not  been  associated 
with  extremism  of  any  sort.  That,  pre- 
sumably, is  why  some  men  would  like  to 
capture  it  as  a  mask  for  their  radical 
propaganda.  A  Bolshevist  cannot  very 
easily  get  inside  our  college  halls  nowa- 
days on  his  own  passports;  but  what  of 
that  if  he  is  able  to  manage  it  under  the 
sponsorship  of  some  organization  which 
bears  an  honored  name?  It  will  take  a 
better  disguise,  however,  to  carry  any 
movement  of  this  sort  very  far.  The 
fabled  ass  which  arrayed  itself  in  a  lion's 
skin  did  not  fool  the  entire  neighborhood. 
If  these  liberal  clubs  hold  to  their  pros- 
pectus, there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
their  professed  ideals.  The  colleges  will 
be  prudent,  however,  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  and  make  sure  that  nobody  is  put- 
ting a  skilful  ruse  across  their  thresholds. 
The  Boston  Herald. 

LIMIT  ON   HUMAN   KNOWLEDGE 

THE  Rev.  Dr.  Paul  Revere  Frothing- 
ham,  preaching  on  "The  Law  ol 
Limitation,"  said,  in  parf  "There  is  an 
utterly  and  absolutely  inevitable  limit 
which  is  laid  upon  our  knowled^'c.  There 
is  so  much  that  we  want  to  know  and 
cannot  know.     So  manv  things  that  we 
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thought  once  would  become  explained, 
but  which  we  now  perceive,  will  remain 
forevermore  a  mystery.  In  the  days  of 
our  youth  we  think,  perhaps,  that  expe- 
rience will  make  things  clearer;  and  that, 
with  age,  will  be  developed  insight. 

''I  suppose  that  all  of  us,  only  gradu- 
ally, come  to  realize  how  absolute  the 
limits  are  to  knowledge  of  this  kind.  We 
think,  perhaps,  that  light  is  just  ahead; 
that  some  one  will  explain  and  make  us 
see  where  everything  is  now  so  dark. 
And  when  the  understanding  comes,  at 
last,  that  the  limits  here  are  absolute, 
there  are  two  things  that  we  can  do. 

^' We  can  either  turn  away  in  doubt  and 
careless  cynicism,  with  a  bitter  sort  of 
scorn  for  the  world  itself,  and  for  those 
who  let  themselves  become  deluded  into 
thinking  that  they  know  what  abso- 
lutely is  a  mystery;  or  else  we  can  clasp 
the  prophet's  hand  and  say,  'This  limit 
shall  be  holy.'  It  is  faith  which  sancti- 
fies and  beautifies  our  lives  when  mere 
knowledge  fails  us." 

CLEAN  RESTAURANTS 

A  MOVEMENT  to  make  restaurants 
cleaner  is  important  to  a  large 
majority  of  households,  for  many  mem- 
bers of  the  family  take  at  least  one  meal 
regularly  away  from  home,  aside  from  the 
occasional  meal  that  others  indulge  in. 

It  is  thus  a  household  as  well  as  a  com- 
mercial step  forward  that  is  marked  by  the 
formation  of  a  national  ass6ciation  of 
restaurant  proprietors,  with  sanitation  as 
Its  fundamental  principle.  Their  state- 
ment reads  as  follows:  "The  long-felt 
want  of  cleaner  restaurants  has  been 
keenly  realized  by  the  leaders  in  this 
industry  who  have  begun  to  know  that  the 
reputation  of  the  restaurant  business  has 
been  badly  damaged  by  those  In  the 
industry  who  are  not  running  strictly 
clean  places.  The  association  was  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
restaurateur  regarding  the  importance  of 
sanitation  in  his  business,  and  more  than 
that,  to  guide  the  public  to  these  places 
which   are   to   run    a    clean   basis." 


That  patrons  desire  clean  food  served 
in  a  cleanly  and  sanitary  manner  goes 
without  saying.  It  is  doubtful  if  restau- 
rateurs could  adopt  any  measure  that 
would  be  so  conducive  to  increased  busi- 
ness as  the  simple  provision  of  strict 
cleanliness,  yet  It  Is  strange  that  such 
comment  as  this  should  be  even  possible. 
We  know,  however,  that  where  strict 
supervision  cannot  be  maintained,  the 
stimulation  of  pride  will  generally  bring 
results. 

The  CaHfornIa  State  Board  of  Health, 
from  whose  bulletin  the  above  statement 
Is  taken,  welcomes  this  organization  and 
will  assist  It  In  every  way  possible  In  its 
endeavor  to  provide  cleaner  public  eating 
places.  Other  state  boards  of  health 
should  do  all  that  they  can  to  help  the 
movement  to  grow  and  succeed.  Parti- 
cularly Important  is  this  since  so  much 
evidence  has  been  accumulating  to  show 
that  unsterlllzed  table  utensils  —  spoons, 
forks,  cups,  glasses  — ■  may  be  the  com- 
mon source  of  carrying  influenza  from  one 
person  to  another. 

The  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 

Paper- White  Narcissus 

In  far  Japan  the  patient  toilers  grow 

The  pale  narcissus,  with  untiring  care; 
Those  slender  spears  whose  clustered  flowers  blow 

In  heavy  fragrance  that  pervades  the  air. 
When  in  due  time  the  bulbs  are  culled  and  dried, 

They  lie  in  heaps  like  dull,  insensate  clay, 
Nor  hint  at  all  the  beauty  and  the  pride, 

Which  shall  invest  them  in  a  far-off  day. 

In  plunging  ships  they  cross  the  tossing  sea. 

Unseen,  unseeing,  buried  in  the  hold, 
And  dream,  mayhap,  what  later  they  shall  be 

When    their    long-prisoned     hearts    to     light 
unfold. 
Here  in  the  shops  I  buy  them  for  a  song, 

And  set  them  clustered  in  a  flaring  bowl; 
1  do  not  need  forego  my  bread  for  long 

That  I  with  loveliness  may  feed  my  soul. 

Dark  bulbs,  unlovely,  with  their  dull  bronze  skin 

That  rustles  to  the  touch  like  autumn  leaves, 
Who  could,  unknowing,  guess  the  bloom  within, 

Supernal  solace  for  a  heart  that  grieves? 
A  patient  waiting  on  the  vast  unseen, 

Calm  trust,  pure  faith,  and  lo!  with  scented 
breath 
The  white  flowers  crown  a  mass  of  living  green. 

As  life  triumphant  conquers  seeming  death! 
Iris  —  in  Boston  Herald. 


PINEAPPLE  BAVARIAN  CREAM  (See  Page  760) 


Seasonable-and-Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill  and  Mary  D.  Chambers 

TN    ALL  recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is  measured  after  sifting 

once.     Where    flour  is  measured    by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 

meant.     A  tablespoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful.     In  flour 

mixtures  where  yeast  is  called  for,  use  bread  flour;  in  all  other  flour  mixtures,  use  cake  or  pastry  flour. 

tureen  with  one  cup  of  sugar  or  three- 
fourths  a  cup  of  honey.  Chop  the 
parings  and  core  of  the  pineapple,  and 
boll  In  three  pints  of  water  for  half  an 
hour.  Strain,  add  one  cup  of  sugar,  and 
pour  over  the  sliced  pineapple  in  tureen. 
Add  the  juice  of  one  lemon;  let  cool,  and 
place  a  large  cube  of  ice  in  the  tureen 
before  bringing  to  the  table. 


Asparagus  Soup 


COOK  three  cups  of  asparagus 
stalks,  cut  into  short  pieces,  in 
one  quart  of  veal  or  chicken  stock 
for  twenty  minutes.  Cook  one  minced 
onion  in  four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  for 
ten  minutes  in  a  covered  pan;  add  one 
cup  of  chopped  asparagus  and  cook  for  a 
few  minutes  longer.  Stir  into  the  pan  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  turn  the 
whole  into  the  kettle  containing  the  stock 
and  asparagus.  Boil  five  minutes,  stirring 
until  thick.  Sift  through  a  colander;  add 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt  and  one-half 
a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  return  to 
soup  kettle;  add  one  cup  of  milk  and  one 
of  thin  cream,  and  let 
boil  up  once  before 
pouring  into  tureen. 
Serve  with    croutons. 

Pineapple  Soup 

Wash  and  quarter 
a  large  pineapple; 
core,  pare,  slice  and 
place    the   slices   in   a 


Asparagus  en  Croutes 

Cut  off  the  top  crust  In  a  neat  slice 
from  a  dozen  small  stale  rolls,  scoop  out 
the  crumb  from  the  centers,  and  set  into 
a  rather  cool  oven  to  dry  and  become 
crisp.  Cut  one  or  two  bunches  of  aspar- 
agus into  half-Inch  pieces,  and  cook  in  one 
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pint  of  milk  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Stir  into  the  milk  four  well-beaten  eggs, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  one-fourth  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pepper,  and  stir  over  fire  as 
for  soft  custard,  until  the  mixture  coats 
the  spoon.  Fill  with  this  mixture  the 
cavities  in  the  scooped-out  rolls;  put  on 
the  top  crusts  previously  removed,  and 
set  the  whole  on  a  pan  in  a  hot  oven  for 
about  three  minutes.  Serve  two  of  these 
little  rolls  to  each  person,  and,  if  any  of  the 
asparagus  is  left  over,  pour  it  around. 

Halibut  Steaks  —  Beet  Decorations 

Have  two  halibut  steaks  cut  one  inch 
and  a  half  thick.     Brush  over  the  steaks 


one  teaspoonful  of  minced  onion,  one- 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-eighth  a 
teaspoonful  of  pepper;  or  use  a  hollan- 
daise  sauce. 

Broiled  Chicken 

Clean  and  draw  a  young  chicken; 
spread  the  inner  side  with  melted  butter 
or  brush  with  olive  oil.  Broil  in  a  well- 
oiled  broiler,  slowly,  for  twenty  minutes. 
The  skin  browns  very  quickly;  cook  most 
on  the  flesh  side,  turning  frequently. 
Remove  to  a  platter  and  spread  with 
creamed  butter,  to  which  salt,  a  little 
lemon  juice  and  a  very  small  amount  of 
paprika  have  been  added;  serve  with 
sliced  lemon. 


HALIBUT  STEAK,  BEET  DECORATIONS 


with  oil,  sprinkle  with  lemon  juice,  salt 
and  pepper.  Lay  thin  slices  of  salt 
pork  on  a  fish  sheet.  Place  one  of  the 
steaks  upon  the  pork.  Cover  this  steak 
with  bread  dressing,  and  place  the  second 
steak  above  the  dressing;  cover  this  steak 
with  dressing.  Bake  forty-five  minutes, 
basting  frequently  with  the  salt  pork 
drippings  or  melted  butter.  Remove  to  a 
serving  dish,  and  garnish  with  star  and 
other  shapes,  cut  from  slices  of  beets. 
Serve  with  Hollandaise  Sauce. 

Dressing  for  Halibut  Steaks 

Mix  one  cup  and  a  half  of  soft  bread 
crumbs,  half  a  cup  of  melted  shortening, 


Mayflower  Eggs 

On  a  hot  platter  arrange  slices  of  toast 
covered  with  white  sauce.  Sprinkle 
generously  with  grated  cheese.  Scramble 
five  eggs;  pour  over  the  contents  of  the 
platter.  Sprinkle  with  chopped  ham 
and  garnish  with  parsley. 

Oyster-Stuffed  Smothered  Chicken 

Prepare  a  good-sized  chicken  as  for 
roasting;  stuflt  with  one  pint  of  oysters, 
to  which  breadcrumbs  enough  have  been 
added  to  absorb  the  liquor,  together  with 
seasoning  to  taste.  Stuff  through  the 
neck,  and  tie  or  sew  up  all  openings 
secure.     Truss      chicken      and      skewer. 
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BROILED  CHICKEN 


Place  the  chicken  in  a  large  covered  pail, 
or  any  covered  receptacle  in  which  it  will 
fit,  and  set  this  into  another  pot  contain- 
ing cold  water  to  reach  nearly  to  top  of 
vessel  holding  the  chicken.  Cover  the 
whole,  set  over  fire,  and  allow  to  cook  for 
one  hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time  test 
whether  chicken  is  cooked,  it  may  need 
one  hour  longer,  and  when  done  lay  on  a 
hot  dish,  cover,  and  thicken  the  gravy 
in  the  pail  with  a  little  flour;  season,  add 
one-half  a  cup  of  cream,  two  hard-cooked 
eggs  sliced,  and  a  little  minced  parsley; 
let  boil  up  once  and  pour  over  chicken 
just  before  serving. 

Pulled  Brook  Trout 

Cut  the  heads  and  tails  from  six  large 
brook  trout,  which  should  be  perfectly 
fresh.    With  a  sharp  boning  knife  slipped 


between  the  flesh  and  the  backbone, 
loosen  the  meat  near  the  top,  then, 
pressing  on  the  backbone  with  one  hand, 
take  hold  of  the  meat  with  the  other,  and 
strip  it  off  to  the  tail.  Turn  over  the  fish 
and  repeat  the  process  on  the  other  side, 
leaving  the  bone  bare.  Season  the  pulled 
fish,  dip  in  beaten  egg,  then  in  crumbs, 
and  fry  in  deep  fat.  They  should  come 
out  rolled  up,  and  may  then  be  served 
with  creamed  water-cress,  or  other  sea- 
sonable sauce. 

Creamed  Water-Cress 

Add  to  one  pint  of  white  sauce  in  which 
court  bouillon  has  been  substituted  for 
milk,  one  pint  of  water-cress  chopped  by 
cutting  with  a  sharp  knife.  Let  cook  for 
a  few  minutes  in  the  sauce,  then  pour 
around  the  fish. 


CHICKEN-AND-SWEETBREAD  CROQUETTES 
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Chicken-and-Sweetbread 
Croquettes 

Melt  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter  in  a 
saucepan;  when  bubbling,  add  one-half 
a  cup  of  flour;  stir  well  and  add  one  cup 
of  chicken  stock,  salt  and  pepper,  stir 
constantly  until  boiling  begins;  remove 
from  stove  and  beat  in  one  unbeaten  egg; 
when  well  blended  add  one  teaspoonful 
of  lemon  juice  and  one  cup  and  one-half 
of  chicken  and  sweetbread  meat  (half 
and    half). 

Pour  into  a  broad,  shallow  dish  and  set 
away  to  become  cold.  Take  up  by  table- 
spoonfuls  — •  roll  in  crumbs,  shake,  then 


Honeycomb  Macaroni 

Boil  one-fourth  a  pound  of  extra 
large-size  macaroni  until  tender,  and  cut 
in  short  pieces  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  length.  Butter  thick  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  a  baking-dish,  and  line  it  with  the 
macaroni,  putting  the  pieces  so  close 
together  that  they  will  resemble  a  honey- 
comb. Now  chop  together  any  two  or 
three  kinds  of  cold  meat,  veal,  ham,  and 
beef  go  well  together,  season  with  onion, 
chopped  peppers,  salt,  Worcestershire 
sauce,  chopped  pickles,  or  other  sub- 
stances, to  taste;  add  moistened  bread 
crumbs,  one-half  the  volume  of  the  mix- 


SHIRRED  EGGS 


roll  in  egg,  beaten  and  diluted  with  one 
tablespoonful  of  cold  water,  roll  again 
in  crumbs  —  place  in  frying  basket  and 
fry  in  deep  fat.  Set  to  drain  on  soft 
paper.      Serve  with  tomato  sauce. 

Shirred  Eggs 

Mix  equal  quantities  of  cracker  crumbs 
and  chopped  ham;  soften  with  milk  and 
put  two  tablespoonfuls  in  the  bottom  of  a 
buttered  shirred-egg  dish.  Break  an  egg 
into  the  dish  and  cover  the  egg  with 
crumbs  mixed  with  melted  butter,  salt 
and  pepper.  Bake  by  placing  dish  on  a 
folded  paper  in  a  dish  containing  hot 
water,  until  the  egg  begins  to  feel  firm  to 
the  touch. 


ture,  bind  the  whole  with  one  or  two 
beaten  eggs,  and  fill  the  baking-dish  with 
this  mince.  Cover,  and  steam  for  one 
hour,  or  until  done.  Turn  out  on  dish, 
and  serve  with  brown  gravy. 

Flemish  Carrots 

Scald  one  pound  and  one-half  of  young 
carrots  in  boiling  water;  rub  off  the  skins, 
and  slice  thin.  Cook  in  well-seasoned 
stock  (or  water)  enough  barely  to  cover, 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  with  sauce- 
pan lid  on.  When  carrots  are  tender,  add 
one  beaten  egg  mixed  with  one  cup  of 
cream;  stir  until  egg  is  set,  pour  into 
serving  dish  and  scatter  chopped  parsley 
c^ver  the  top. 
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FINNAN  HADDIE  IN  SHELLS 


Finnan  Haddie 


Wash  fish  thoroughly;  let  soak  one 
hour  In  cold  water,  skin  side  up;  cover 
with  boiling  water  and  let  stand  fifteen 
minutes  on  back  of  range;  drain  care- 
fully and  wipe  dry;  remove  skin  and  bones 
and  separate  into  flakes,  one  cup  and 
one-half.  Make  a  white  sauce;  add  the 
flaked  fish.  Combine  thoroughly  and 
pour  into  deep  shells.  To  a  cup  of  hot 
riced  potatoes  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Deco- 
rate the  edge  of  each  shell  with  this 
potato-mixture  pressed  through  a  pastry 
bag  and  tube.  Brush  over  the  potato 
with  a  little  beaten  egg,  diluted  with  milk. 
Place  the  shells  in  the  oven ;  when  the  edges 
of  the  potato  are  delicately  browned,  serve. 


Date-and-Nut  Bread 

Mix  two  cups  of  hot  wheat  breakfast 
cereal,  one-half  a  cup  of  brown  sugar,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  cup  and  one- 
fourth,  each,  of  pecan  nut  meats  and  dates, 
stoned  and  cut  up  in  small  pieces,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  When  lukewarm 
add  one  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  one-half 
a  cup  of  lukewarm  water,  and  sufficient 
bread  flour  to  knead.  Cover,  let  rise  in 
a  warm  place.  When  doubled  in  bulk, 
shape  in  two  loaves  and  place  in  buttered 
bread  pans;  let  rise  again  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  three-fourths  of  an  hour. 

Afternoon-Tea  Biscuit 

Pass  through  a  sieve,  three  times,  two 
cups  of  pastry  flour,  one-half  a  teaspoonful 
of   salt,   and    four   level    teaspoonfuls   of 


DATE-AND-NUT  BREAD 
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baking  powder.  With  a  knife  work  in 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Add 
two-thirds  a  cup  of  milk  and  water  com- 
bined. Add  the  liquid,  a  little  at  a  time, 
mixing  carefully.  Turn  the  dough  on  a 
floured  board  and  roll  to  three-fourths  an 
inch  thick.  Cut  out  rounds  with  a  small 
cutter;  place  in  a  well-buttered  pan, 
brush  each  biscuit  with  melted  butter  and 
insert  in  the  top,  pressing  down  well  into 
the  dough,  a  loaf  of  sugar  that  has  been 
softened  a  little  with  hot  orange  syrup. 
Serve  with  orange  marmalade. 

Paper  Cases 

By  the  use  of  these  cases  in  the  baking 
of  small  cakes,  much  labor  is  saved.     The 


top  layer  of  toast,  and  more  may  be 
added  if  needed.  Cover,  and  bake  for 
forty-five  minutes.  Remove  cover,  spread 
red  apple  jelly  over  the  top,  and  pile  over 
this  a  meringue  made  of  the  beaten 
whites  of  the  two  eggs.  Replace  in  oven 
until  meringue  is  delicately  browned. 
Garnish,  if  desired,  with  a  wreath  of  fine 
lines  of  sugar  icing,  tinted  green  with 
spinach  juice,  and  piped  in  circles  around 
the  pudding. 

Raised  Strawberry  Shortcake 

Sift  one  pint  of  flour  with  one-half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Add  one-third  a  cup 
of  sugar,  and  gradually  stir  the  mixture 
into  one  cup  of  milk  to  which  one  beaten 


AFTERNOON  TEA  BISCUIT 


tins  are  not  buttered  and  are  not  soiled 
with  dough.  Cakes  may  be  baked  in  the 
cases  without  using  the  tins,  but  the 
shape  is  not  as  uniform. 

Toast-and-Rhubarb  Pudding 

Cut  one-half  a  stale  loaf  into  half-inch 
slices;  toast  them  brown,  butter  while 
hot,  and  arrange  in  a  pudding  dish  in 
alternate  layers  with  slender  stalks  of 
rhubarb,  cut  into  one-inch  lengths.  There 
should  be  about  a  pint  of  the  cut-up 
rhubarb,  and  one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar 
should  be  sifted  over  each  layer  of 
rhubarb.  The  upper  layer  should  be 
of  toast.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs;  add 
a  pint  of  warm  milk,  one-half  a  cup  of 
sugar,  and  pour  into  the  pudding  dish  — 
there  should  be  enough  milk  to  soak  the 


egg  has  been  added.  Complete  the  batter 
by  adding  one-fourth  a  cup  of  melted 
butter,  and  stir  until  smooth.  Add  one- 
half  a  yeast  cake,  blended  with  a  little 
water,  and  let  rise  until  double  in  bulk. 
Now  add  barely  enough  flour  to  make  a 
very  soft  dough;  roll  to  one-half  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  trim  to  a  circular  shape; 
let  rise  to  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  place 
immediately  in  a  very  hot  oven  so  that  a 
crust  will  be  formed  in  the  first  ten 
minutes.  Reduce  temperature,  and  bake 
twenty  minutes  longer,  or  until  done. 
Split  the  cake  while  warm;  spread  the 
halves  generously  with  butter;  spread  the 
lower  half  with  a  cup  of  fresh  straw- 
berries crushed  with  one-half  a  cup  of 
sugar,  and  press  the  upper  half  over  the 
lower;    spread   over    it   another    cup   of 
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crushed  berries  and  sugar;  pile  thick 
whipped  cream  over  all,  and  garnish  with 
choice  selected  berries.  Serve  while  still 
warm,  or  if  it  is  to  be  served  cold,  do  not 
put  on  the  whipped  cream  until  the  last 
moment.  Canned  fruit  may  be  used;  in 
this  case.iomit  the  sugar. 

Strawberries  for  Company 
Breakfast 

Beat  one  egg  slightly;  add  one-half  a 
cup  of  milk;  sift  together  one-half  a  cup 
of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one- 
eighth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  add  the 
liquid  mixture  very  gradually  to  the 
flour  mixture,  so  that  lumps  may  be 
avoided.  Put  Patty  Iron  into  hot  fat  to 
heat  before  dipping  it  into  the  batter; 
do  not  let  the  batter  come  over  top  of 
iron.     Return  to  fat,  thoroughly  covering 


the  iron.  Cook  thirty  seconds,  then  push 
off  patty  case  with  a  clean  cloth.  This 
recipe  will  make  twenty  patty  cases. 
Wash  and  hull  fresh  strawberries.  Ar- 
range the  fruit  in  cases,  sprinkle  with 
powdered  sugar  and  decorate  with 
whipped  cream. 

Rhubarb  Bombe 

Cut  two  pounds  of  rhubarb  into  small 
pieces,  using  red  stalks.  Do  not  remove 
skin.  Add  one  cup  of  water  and  two 
cups  of  sugar.  Use  a  covered  baking- 
dish  to  enclose  these  ingredients,  which 
require  long,  slow  cooking  in  a  slow  oven. 
When  rhubarb  is  very  tender  and  the 
liquid  is  clear  and  of  a  rich  color,  strain 
through  cheesecloth.  There  should  be  a 
generous  quart.  When  cold  freeze  as  a 
water  ice.    Let  a  chilled,  three-pint  melon 
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PRUNE  WHIP 

mould  stand  in  a  pail  of  equal  parts  of  ice 
and  salt,  then  spread  the  frozen  mixture 
evenly  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  upon  the 
inside  of  the  mould;  turn  in  the  Charlotte 
Russe  Filling,  cover  with  the  frozen  mix- 
ture used  for  the  lining,  filling  the  mould 
to  overflow;  spread  a  piece  of  wrapping 
paper  over  the  top  and  press  down  the 
cover  over  it;  finish  packing  the  mould 
and  let  stand  an  hour  or  longer. 

Charlotte  Russe  Filling 

Beat  the  w^hite  of  one  tgg  dry  and  add 
one-third  a  cup  of  powdered  sugar, 
gradually.  Beat  one  cup  of  heavy  cream 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  until 
thick;  fold  the  tw-o  mixtures  together. 

Prune  Whip 

Cook  by  boiling  one-third  a  pound  of 
prunes  and  one-third  a  cup  of  sugar; 
remove  stones  and  force  pulp  through  a 
sieve.  There  should  be  one  cup  of 
pulp.     Pour  the  pulp  into  a  large  bowl 


with  the  unbeaten  white  of  one  egg  and 
beat  with  a  wire  whisk  ten  minutes. 
Fill  serving  glasses  three-fourths  full; 
add  unsweetened  whipped  cream.  Deco- 
rate with  sections  of  cooked  prunes. 

Pineapple  Bavarian  Cream 

Decorate  a  mould  with  half-slices  of 
pineapple  and  maraschino  cherries.  Chop 
the  rest  of  a  can  of  pineapple  and  scald 
with  the  syrup  from  the  can.  Dissolve 
one-half  an  ounce  of  gelatine  in  one-third 
a  cup  of  cold  water.  Add  to  the  hot 
pineapple  the  juice  of  one-half  a  lemon, 
one-half  a  cup  of  sugar  and  the  dissolved 
gelatine.  Set  the  bowl  holding  this  mix- 
ture in  ice-water  and  stir  until  beginning 
to  set;  then  fold  in  one  cup  of  double 
cream,  beaten  firm.  Turn  into  the 
decorated  mould  and  let  stand  in  the 
refrigerator  until  ready  to  serve. 

Orange  Jumbles 

Cream  one-half  a  cup  of  shortening; 
gradually  add  one  cup  of  sugar,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  orange  juice,  the  grated 
rind  of  one  orange  and  one  w^hole  egg,  and 
a  yolk,  beaten  light.  Sift  together  fwo 
cups  and  a  half  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder  and  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt;  add  the  sifted  in- 
gredients to  the  butter-mixture.  Knead 
slightly  and  roll  into  a  thin  sheet;  cut 
out  with  a  doughnut  cutter,  brush  over 
with  white  of  egg  and  decorate  with 
"hundreds-and-thousands"  candies. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 


ORANGE  JUMBLES 
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Stuffed  Cake 

A  May- Party  Dessert 
Blanch  four  ounces  of  sweet  almonds 
and  one  of  bitter;  put  through  the  nut- 
f^rinder,  and  mix  with  one  cup  and  one- 
half  of  sugar  and  two  to  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  any  bright-colored  candied 
fruit,  minced.  Make  a  very  thick  white 
sauce  by  adding  to  two  cups  of  hot  milk 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  blended  smooth 
with  a  little  of  the  milk,  and  cooking  with 
careful  stirring  until  mixture  is  smooth. 
Add  four  well-beaten  eggs,  with  the 
mixture  of  nuts,  sugar,  and  candied 
fruit;  stir  until  eggs  are  set,  and  pour  the 
whole  into  a  cake-pan  lined  with  puff- 
paste.  Cover  with  puff-paste,  pressing 
the  edges  well  together,  and  making  a  few 
holes  in  the  upper  crust.  Bake  until 
brown  on  top  and  bottom,  then  carefully 
remove  from  pan,  dust  fine  granulated 
sugar  over  the  top,  and  set  under  the  gas 
flame  until  sugar  browns.  Or  the  top  may 
be  covered  with  any  kind  of  cake-icing 
if  desired.  Serve  cold,  garnished  with 
whipped  cream  piped  from  a  pastry  tube 
and  decorated  with  fresh  strawberries  or 
stoned  cherries. 

Tomatoes  in  Aspic 

Select  small,  round  tomatoes.  Remove 
skin  by  plunging  first  into  hot  water, 
then  into  cold,  when  it  will  rub  off  easily. 
Cut  a  hollow  in  the  blossom  end  of  each, 
and  stuff  with  celery  and  chopped  sweet 
peppers,  moistened  with  mayonnaise. 
Arrange  the  tomatoes  in  a  circular  mold, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  one-half  inch  of 
rich,  highly  flavored  meat  stock,  stiffened 
with  gelatine,  has  been  allowed  to  harden. 
The  stock  should  be  clear  and  trans- 
parent. Pour  around  the  tomatoes 
enough  of  the  same  jelly  to  set  them  when 
hard,  but  not  enough  to  float  them. 
When  the  jelly  is  firm,  add  enough  to 
cover  the  tomatoes  to  the  depth  of  one- 
half  an  inch.  When  the  whole  is  cold 
and  firm,  turn  out  on  a  round  platter,  sur- 
round with  a  wreath  of  shredded  lettuce, 
and  garnish  with  mayonnaise. 


Coffee    or   Tea    Bavarian    Creams 

Dissolve  one-half  a  package  of  gelatine, 
previously  soaked  in  one  cup  of  milk, 
in  one  cup  and  one-half  of  strong  Indian 
tea.  When  the  gelatine  is  dissolved  add 
one  cup  and  one-half  of  sugar.  When 
quite  cool  add  to  this  mixture  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  and  whip  the  whole  to  a 
froth.  Have  ready  one  pint  of  cream 
that  has  been  whipped  stiff,  and  beat  this 
gradually  into  the  beaten  gelatine.  Fill 
the  bavaroise  into  either  individual 
glasses  or  into  a  melon  or  any  other 
pretty  mold,  and  serve  with  plain  thick 
cream  mixed  with  sifted  preserved  fruit 
of  any  preferred  variety.  Garnish  each 
helping  with  a  candied  cherry  or  a  few 
bits  of  angelica. 

The  coffee  bavaroise  is  made  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  substituting  strong  coffee 
for  the  tea.  Very  strong  chocolate,  made 
with  an  ounce  to  a  cup  of  liquid,  may  be 
substituted  for  either  the  tea  or  the  coffee. 

Deviled  Almonds 

Cook  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
or  olive  oil  one  cup  of  blanched-and- 
shredded  almonds  until  these  are  a  light 
brown.  Add  one-half  a  cup  of  chopped 
cauliflower  pickle,  one  scant  tablespoon- 
ful  of  Worcestershire  sauce,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  meat  stock,  and  season 
lightly  with  salt.  Serve  with  cold  meat, 
a  spoonful  on  each  slice.  Or  it  may  be 
served  on  toasted  crackers  spread  with 
soft  cheese. 

Iced  May  Pudding  (Spanish) 

Cook  two  cups  of  well-washed  rice, 
first  in  water,  then  in  milk,  until  quite 
soft.  Let  cool  to  blood  warm,  and 
sweeten  with  two  cups  of  sugar,  stirred 
in  until  dissolved.  Add  two  cups  of 
sifted,  canned  peaches  or  apricots  and 
one-half  a  pint  of  heavy  cream.  Put  the 
whole  into  a  freezer,  and  stir  until  thick, 
then  remove  dasher  and  pack  until  ready 
to  serve.  Place  individual  portions  in 
flaring  glasses,  and  pile  whipped  cream  on 
top.     Garnish  with  fresh  cherries. 


Seasonable  Menus  for  Week  in  May 


Breakfast 

Hot  Dates  Cream  of  Wheat,  Top  Milk 

Codfish  Balls  Rye  Bread,  Toasted 

WaflBes,  Maple  Syrup 

Cofifee 

Dinner 

Onion  Soup 

Roast  Veal,  Stuffed  Riced  Potatoes 

Asparagus  Tips  Apple  Jelly 

Strawberry  Shortcake 

Coffee 


Welsh  Rabbit 
Cocoa 


Supper 


Cabbage  Salad 
Crackers 


Breakfast 

Pineapple 
Veal  Scrambled  on  Toast 

Lyonnaise  Potatoes 

Fried  Mush,  Maple  Syrup 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Potato  Souffle 
Creamed  Smoked  Beef 
Tapioca  Cream  Toasted  Cracker; 

Coffee     . 

Dinner 

Boned  Loin  of  Lamb,  Roasted 

Franconia  Potatoes  Boiled  Onions 

Pickled  Beets  Lettuce  Salad 

Rhubarb  Pie 

Coffee 


Breakfast 

Orange  Juice 
Quaker  Oats,  Cream  Dry  Toast 

Eggs  Scranjbled  with  Ham 
'    Doughnuts  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Spinach  and  "Hard-Cooked"  Eggs 

Pulled  Bread 

Rhubarb  Baked  with  Sultana  Raisins 

Little  Chocolate^  Cakes  Tea 

Dinner 

Tomato  Soup 

Cold  Veal,  Sliced         Escaloped  Potatoes 

Buttered  Parsnips 

Dandelion  Greens 

Vanilla  Junket  Chocolate  Sauce 

Cookies  Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Fresh  Strawberries 

Broiled  Mackerel  Baked  Potatoes 

Corn  Muffins 

Bread-Crumb  Griddlecakes 

Brown  Sugar  Syrup 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Lamb  Hash  Cucumber  Pickles 

Prune  Whip  Afternoon  Tea  Biscuit 

Tea 

Dinner  (GUESTS) 

Broiled  Chicken  Potato  Croquettes 

Currant  Jelly  Boiled  Rice 

Endive  Salad,  Thousand  Island  Dressing 

Rhubarb  Bombe 
Little  Cakes  Coffee 


Gluten  Grits 


Breakfast 

Stewed  Prunes 

French  Omelet 

Cream  Potatoes 

Coffee 


Rye  Muffins 


Luncheon 

Asparagus  on  Toast 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Strawberries  and  Cream 

Tea 

Dinner 

Lamb  Chops,  Peas,  String  Beans,  Carrots 

(en  Casserole) 

Water  Cress  Salad,  French  Dressing 

Peach  Pie  Cream  Cheese 

Coffee 


Breakfast 

Stewed  Apricots 

Cracked  Wheat,  Top  Milk 

Shirred  Eggs  Popovers 

French  Toast,  Marmalade 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Dried  Lima  Beans  and  Corn  Succotash 

New  Beets,  Buttered  Toasted  Muffins 

Cottage  Pudding,  Strawberry  Sauce 

Dinner 

Clear  Soup 

Baked  Halibut  Steaks,  Potato  Balls 

Cucumbers  Canned  Stringless  Beans 

Lemon  Pie 

Coffee 


Breakfast 

Orange  Juice 

Broiled  Calf's  Liver  with  Bacon 

Potatoes  Hashed  in  Milk 

Glazed  Currant  Buns 

Grapefruit  Marmalade        Coffee 


Luncheon 

Chicken  Souffle 

Baked  Bananas 

Spider  Corn  Cake 

Tea 
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Dinner 

Clam  Broth 

Tenderloin  of  Beef  Cutlets 

Tomato  Sauce 

Riced  Potatoes 

Bermuda  Onions,  Buttered 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing 

Chocolate  Eclairs  Coffee 


Menus  for  Special  Occasions 

MAY  LUNCHEONS 

I 

Strawberry  Cocktails 

Mock  Bisque  Soup 

Bread  Sticks 

Lobster  Newburg 

Broiled  Tenderloin  Steaks 

French  Fried  Potatoes 

Water  Cress  Salad 

Sultana  Roll,  Strawberry  Sauce 

Coffee 

II 

Salpicon  of  Pineapple-and-Strawberries 

Truffled  Fish  Mousse,  Bechamel  Sauce 

Cucumbers,  French  Dressing  with  Chives 

Fried  Sweetbreads,  with  Mushrooms  in  Cream 

Rolls 

Lemon  Sherbet  Macaroons 

Coffee 

III 

Cream-of-Asparagus  Soup 

Cold  Veal  Loaf,  Sliced  Thin 

Lettuce-and-Grapefruit  Salad  French  Dressing 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream 

Angel  Cake 

Coffee 

BREAKFASTS 
I 

Strawberries  in  Timbale  Cases 

Fried  Filets  of  Fish,  Sliced  Cucumbers 

Parker  House  Rolls  (reheated) 

Broiled  Squab  Chicken,  Dry  Toast  with  Cream  Sauce 

Waffles  Maple  Syrup  Coffee 

11 

Strawberries  au  Naturel  Powdered  Sugar 

Broiled  Lamb  Chops  Hashed  Brown  Potatoes 

Vienna  Rolls 

Pineapple  Omelet 

Coffee 

III 

(Served  at  Church  for  Community  Day) 

Grape  Juice 

Cold  Ham,  Sliced  Thin  Escaloped  Potatoes 

Yeast  Rolls  (reheated)  Asparagus  on  Toast 

Griddle  Cakes  Syrup 

Coffee 

CHILDREN'S  PARTIES 

I  (BUFFET) 

Date-and-Nut  Bread  Sandwiches  Bacon-and-White  Bread  Sandwiches 

Egg-Salad  Sandwiches 

Olives  ^Vater  Cress 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream 

Cookies  cut  in  Animal  Shapes  . 

Cocoa 

II  (AT  TABLE) 
Cream-of-Potato  Soup  in  Cups 

Bread  Sticks  . 

New  Peas  Cold  Chicken,  Sliced  Thin  PotatoesMaitre  d  Hotel 

Bread-and-Butter  Sandwiches 

Little  Cakes  Wafers 

Hot  Cocoa.  Whipped  Cream 
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What  the  French  Housewife  Does 
With  the  Left-Overs 

By  Caroline  B.  King 


WHO  is  not  familiar  with  that 
aggravating  remark  concerning 
the  clever  French  woman,  who, 
so  we  are  told,  finds  it  an  easy  matter  to 
supply  her  table  well  and  generously  on 
what,  in  an  American  household,  would 
be  relegated  to  the  garbage  pail?  I 
never  believed  a  word  of  it  myself,  for  I 
was  quite  sure  that  nothing  whatever 
was  wasted  in  my  own  kitchen,  and  rea- 
sonably convinced  that  my  friends  and 
neighbors  were  likewise  economical  and 
thrifty;  therefore,  judging  the  entire 
world  of  American  housewives  by  those  in 
the  community  about  me,  I  regarded  the 
fame  of  ourFrench  prototype  as  mere  talk. 
But  that  was  before  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  her  in  her  own  domain, 
or  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  watching  her 
transform  the  cold  roast,  the  ends  of 
steak,  the  scraps  of  chops  and  cutlets,  or 
the  bones  of  a  fowl,  all  of  which  I  should 
have  expected  to  have  seen  make  their 
reappearance  in  the  form  of  hash  or 
stew,  into  such  tasty,  tempting,  and  often 
elegant  entrees  as  to  entirely  outshine 
any  of  my  own  efforts  or  those  of  my 
housekeeping  friends  in  America.  It  was 
wonderfully  interesting,  and  as  I  took 
notes  and  tasted  and  admired,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  the  entree  that 
the  French  housewife  owes  her  reputa- 
tion for  good  management,  economy  and 
excellent  cooking.  The  entree  and,  per- 
haps, the  custom  of  serving  the  various 
dishes  on  the  menu,  each  as  a  separate 
course,  instead  of  placing  roast,  vegetable 


and  salad  on  the  table  at  one  time  as  we 
do  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

*'Over  there"  it  seems  quite  a  simple 
matter  to  serve  a  soup  made  from  the 
tail-  ends  of  day-before-yesterday's  roast, 
an  entree  in  which  several  left-overs 
combine  in  mysterious  fashion  to  form  a 
mouth-watering,  deliciously  flavored  made 
dish,  following  these  with  a  tender  ome- 
let whose  sauce  is  composed  of  a  spoon- 
ful of  this,  or  a  half-cup  of  that  remaining 
from  some  previous  repast,  and  to  finish 
the  dinner  with  a  bit  of  cheese  and  a  head 
of  lettuce  whose  dressing  is  flavored  so 
tantalizingly  with  that  tiny  soupcon  of 
garlic  which  the  French  know  so  well 
how  to  use. 

Such  a  meal  has  cost  almost  nothing, 
one  might  say,  and  yet,  served  as  it  has 
been  with  no  little  ceremony  and  plenty 
of  spiciness  and  flavor,  it  has  left  one 
with  that  sense  of  physical  well-being 
which  Sidney  Smith  has  so  aptly  de- 
scribed in  his  recipe  for  salad  dressing, 
"Fate  cannot  harm  me,  I  have  dined 
today."  Personally,  I  prefer  our  own 
less  complicated  menus.  I  like  to  see  the 
well  browned  roast  flanked  with  delicately 
cooked  vegetables,  smoking  before  the 
carver.  I  like  the  idea  of  eating  my 
potatoes  with  my  meat  and  not  as  a 
separate  course;  I  like  the  openness,  the 
frankness  of  our  American  meals  far 
better  than  the  mystery,  the  exoticism  of 
those  French  repasts,  but,  after  our 
homely,  wholesome  roast,  our  good  boiled 
potatoes,    and   our  other   simply  cooked 
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dishes,  there  is,  unless  we  have  been 
wonderfully  clever  guessers,  the  after- 
math, the  next  day,  when  the  remains  of 
the  roast  and  of  the  other  good  things 
stare  us  in  the  eye,  until  we  drag  them 
forth  and  place  them  again  on  our  tables, 
either  in  their  original  state,  or  masquer- 
ading as  meat-pie  or  hash  or  stew;  and  it 
is  right  here  that  the  French  housekeeper 
has   us   excelled. 

Cold  sliced  meat,  stew,  hash  or  meat- 
pie  seem  the  only  solution  to  the  day- 
after-the-feast  dinner  with  so  many  of 
us;  sometimes,  if  the  roast  has  been  a 
large  one,  we  ring  all  three  of  the  changes 
in  succession,  to  the  dismay  of  a  fastidi- 
ous family;  but  in  the  French  household 
the  roast  or  other  meat  left-over  would 
make  its  appearance  a  second,  third  or 
fourth  time,  so  disguised  that  even  the 
butcher  who  sold  it  would  find  it  difficult 
to  recognize. 

Hash,  as  we  know  it,  is  not  a  familiar 
dish  in  France,  and  while  there  is  nothing 
more  appetizing  and  delicious  than  a 
nicely  browned,  well  made  hash,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  there  are  a  great 
many  other  good  things  to  be  made  of  the 
odds  and  ends  in  our  refrigerators,  than 
this  same  good  hash. 

Crepes  de  Boeuf  was  a  favorite  dish 
of  mine  during  my  stay  in  France,  and  it 
is  one  that  has  often  appeared  on  my 
table  since  my  return  to  America.  I  have 
made  it  of  lamb,  veal,  or  any  other  meat 
that  is  convenient  as  well  as  of  beef,  with 
excellent  results.  A  very  small  quantity 
of  meat  is  required,  therefore  it  will  be 
found  a  good  dish  for  making  use  of  the 
last  remaining  bit  of  the  roast,  or  steak. 
Several  kinds  of  meat  that  combine  well 
may  be  used,  also,  and  the  dish  will  be 
very  nice  and  tasty. 

Make  a  batter  of  one  cup  of  flour,  one 
cgg^  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  milk  and 
water  mixed,  a  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Beat  the  ingredients  together  thor- 
oughly, and  let  the  batter  stand  while 
a  small  onion  is  fine-chopped  and  fried 
brown  in  a  tablespoonful  of  drippings  or 


margarine.  Chop  the  meat  fine,  there 
should  be  one  cup  when  finished,  and 
place  it  in  the  frying  pan  with  the  onion; 
season  it  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  stir 
over  the  fire  for  a  few  moments  and  then 
add  the  meat  and  the  onion  to  the  batter. 
Beat  well  and  cook  like  omelets,  or  large 
pancakes,  in  a  frying  pan;  sprinkle  with 
fine-chopped  parsley  and  spread  with  a 
little  melted  butter,  then  roll  up  snugly 
and  serve  one  "  Crepe"  to  each  member  of 
the  family. 

Boeuf  en  Persillade  is  an  excellent  dish 
to  make  while  the  roast  is  still  prac- 
tically intact,  for  it  requires  neat  slices 
for  its  composition.  Mutton,  veal,  or 
lamb  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  beef 
quite  satisfactorily.  Slice  the  meat,  re- 
moving all  fat  or  gristle.  Melt  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  margarine  in  a  shallow 
baking  dish  and  arrange  the  meat  slices 
nicely  ever  it,  sprinkle  them  with  fine- 
chopped  parsley,  and  onion,  being  rather 
sparing  of  the  latter,  however;  season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  paprika,  adding  a  few 
drops  of  kitchen  bouquet  or  any  preferred 
sauce,  if  desired,  then  moisten  with  three 
or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  left-over  gravy; 
arrange  a  layer  of  fine  bread  crumbs  over 
the  top,  dot  with  bits  of  butter  or  mar- 
garine, and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  fifteen 
minutes. 

Canapes  a  Flndienne  make  a  nice 
luncheon  dish,  although  they  were  always 
served  as  an  entree  in  France.  Left-over 
meat  of  any  sort,  or  fish  may  be  used  in 
their  making,  and  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  either  will  be  required.  Chop 
the  meat  or  fish  very  fine,  removing  bone 
or  skin;  melt  a  tablespoonful  of  mar- 
garine or  butter  in  a  frying  pan  and  add  a 
small  onion  cut  in  minute  pieces;  fry  to  a 
golden  brown,  then  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
curry  powder;  stir  over  the  fire  for  several 
minutes  and  add  the  meat  or  fish  with  a 
few  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  or  cream. 
Simmer  lightly,  then  arrange  rounds  of 
toasted  or  fried  bread,  with  a  slice  of 
fried  or  broiled  tomato  on  each  and  pile 
the  curry  mixture  on  the  tomatoes.  Place 
in  a  hot  oven  for  a  few  moments,  then 
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sprinkle   with   fine-chopped   parsley   and 
serve  immediately. 

Eclairs  de  Veau  are  attractive,  easily 
made  and  economical.  I  can  recom- 
mend them  highly  for  a  summer  lunch- 
eon. For  the  Eclairs  bring  three- 
fourths  a  cup  of  water  to  the  boiling  point 
and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  or  fat; 
when  boiling  stir  in  quickly  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  continue  stirring 
over  the  fire  until  the  mixture  leaves  the 
sides  of  the  saucepan;  then  let  cool 
slightly  and  beat  in  one  whole  ^^^  and 
the  yolk  of  a  second,  also  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Drop  the  mixture, 
by  tablespoonfuls,  on  a  greased  pan  and 
bake  slowly  for  thirty  minutes.  Mean- 
time prepare  the  filling  for  which  you  will 
require  a  cup  of  fine-chopped  veal,  chicken 
or  lamb,  and  a  cup  of  well-made  white 
sauce.  Simmer  the  meat  in  the  white 
sauce  for  ten  minutes;  season  it  lightly 
with  mace;  add  a  bit  of  chopped  parsley, 
and  fill  the  Eclairs  through  a  slit  cut  in  the 
side  of  each.  Reheat  slightly,  if  you  wish 
to  serve  the  Eclairs  hot,  but  they  are 
good  cold.  The  white  sauce  may  be  en- 
riched by  the  addition  of  a  well-beaten 
^^%  if  desired. 

Croutes  au  Jambon  form  a  very  tasty 
way  in  which  to  use  the  remnants  of  a 
boiled  ham.  Cut  the  meat  from  the  bone 
and  chop  it  fine;  there  should  be  about 
one  cup  when  finished.  Chop  a  small 
onion,  also,  and  fry  it  to  a  light  brown  in 
a  little  butter  or  margarine;  stir  in  the 
chopped  ham  and  as  soon  as  it  is  thor- 
oughly heated,  add  half  a  cup  of  highly 
seasoned  white  sauce  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  Worcestershire  sauce  or  other  flavor- 
ing. Tomato  catsup  makes  a  very  nice 
addition.  Simmer  the  mixture  for  five 
minutes,  then  add  carefully  the  well- 
beaten  yolk  of  an  tgg  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  chopped  parsley.  Toast  four  slices  of 
bread  a  crisp  brown;  trim  the  crusts  from 
the  slices  and  cut  each  in  halves  diagon- 
ally. Butter  and  spread  with  the  ham 
mixture  and  serve  very  hot  with  a  garnish 
of  spicy  little  pickles  cut  in  quarters 
lengthwise. 


Croutes  de  Jambon  a  la  Diable  is  but  a 
variation  of  the  preceding  recipe,  and  is 
made  by  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  mus- 
tard and  a  dash  of  cayenne  to  the  white 
sauce  before  the  ham  is  stirred  into  it. 
Other  meats  may  be  prepared  in  the 
same  way  and  will  be  quite  as  good  as  the 
ham;  and  a  combination  of  ham  and 
chicken  or  ham  and  turkey  is  simply  fine. 
Veal  and  Spinach  used  in  combination 
formed  a  popular  entree  in  the  home  of 
one  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  had  any  actual  title, 
but  it  was  very  tempting,  nevertheless. 
The  veal,  whether  from  a  roast  or  from 
cutlets,  was  chopped  fine,  and  any  gravy 
that  rernained  from  its  former  cooking 
was  skimmed  of  fat,  and  blended  with  it, 
with  a  bit  of  grated  lemon  rind  and 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  If  there  was 
not  sufficient  gravy  to  make  the  meat 
quite  moist,  a  small  quantity  of  water  was 
added  and  the  mixture  was  left  to  simmer 
very  gently  for  a  few  moments.  Mean- 
time the  left-over  spinach  (there  should 
be  a  cup  at  least)  was  rubbed  through 
a  sieve  or  colander,  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  mixed  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cream  or  milk,  then  left  on 
the  back  of  the  range  to  become  thor- 
oughly heated.  Then  it  was  pressed  into 
a  small,  shallow  ring  mould,  placed  in  a 
hot  oven  for  a  moment  or  two,  then 
turned  out  on  a  hot  dish  and  the  center 
filled  with  the  cooked  veal. 

If  the  spinach  is  too  meager  in  quantity 
to  make  the  use  of  a  mould  practicable, 
butter  squares  of  toast  and  spread  them 
with  the  spinach,  and  cover  with  the 
meat;  garnish  each  with  a  slice  of  hard 
boiled  egg  or  a  sprig  of  parsley  or  cress. 
For  a  formal  entree  a  fresh  tgg  is  often 
poached,  trimmed  neatly  with  a  scalloped 
cutter  and  placed  on  each  Croute. 

Veau  en  Gelee  is  delicious  for  a  luncheon 
or  supper  on  a  warm  day.  It  is  a  left-over 
product  as  well  as  the  other  dishes,  and 
while  veal  is  most  favored  for  its  making, 
other  delicate  meats  will  answer  nicely. 
Lamb  or  fowl,  or  ham,  or  a  combination 
of   anv    of   the    three    are    all    desirable. 
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Mince  the  meat,  not  too  fine,  and  mix  it 
with  a  well-made,  nicely  seasoned  white 
sauce,  and  add  a  little  gelatine  dissolved 
in  cool  water;  a  tablespoonful  of  the 
gelatine  to  two  cups  of  the  meat-mixture 
will  be  ample,  and  flavor  with  just  a  dash 
of  grated  nutmeg  and  extract  of  celery. 
Dip  timbale  or  other  small  moulds  in  cold 
water  and  place  a  halved,  stuffed  olive 
or  a  bit  of  pimiento  in  the  bottom  of 
each,  then  fill  with  the  meat-mixture  and 
chill.  Turn  out  on  lettuce  leaves  or  on 
sprigs  of  crisp,  fresh  water-cress,  and 
serve  very  cold.  A  cucumber  mayon- 
naise makes  a  charming  accompaniment 
to  this  dainty  entree. 

Of  the  dishes  which  the  French  house- 
wives made  of  vegetable  left-overs,  I  am 
inclined  to  favor  the  Puree  more  than  any 
of  the  others,  it  was  so  delicate,  so  in- 
viting, and  required  such  a  small  quan- 
tity of  any  one  ingredient  for  its  making. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  vegetables  that 
combined  well  were  used  in  a  single 
Puree,  but  it  was  always  good,  no  matter 
what  had  formed  its  principal  ingredient. 

Spinach,  the  coarser  outside  leaves  of 
lettuce  or  chicory,  which  were  unfitted  for 
salad  use,  peas,  beans,  asparagus,  any 
green  vegetable,  in  fact,  became  the  basis 
of  the  Puree.  To  a  cup  of  left-over 
vegetable,  add  a  cup  of  boiling  water  and 
a  single  slice  of  onion;  cook  five  minutes, 
then  rub  through  a  sieve  and  place  in  a 
frying  pan  with. a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  cook  for  several  minutes,  then  add  a 
cup  of  white  sauce  and  season  to  taste. 
Mace  or  nutmeg  added  to  a  Puree  of 
Spinach  or  Chicory  gives  it  a  wonder- 
fully   delicate    and    mysterious    flavor. 

Sometimes   left-over   peas   made   their 


second  appearance  on  the  table  as  Petits 
Pois  a  la  Paysanne  and  were  quite  in- 
viting. A  few  lettuce  leaves,  several 
tiny  green  onions  and  three  or  four  slices 
of  bacon  are  necessary,  also,  for  a  cup  of 
peas  or  a  larger  quantity.  Alelt  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  or  margarine  in 
a  saucepan  and  add  the  lettuce  and 
onions  cut  in  small  pieces,  with  just 
enough  water  barely  to  cover  them. 
Cover  and  cook  for  five  minutes,  then  add 
the  left-over  peas.  Cut  the  bacon  into 
tiny  dice  and  parboil  it,  then  drain  and 
add  to  the  peas  and  cook  ten  minutes 
closely  covered.  Just  before  serving  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  butter  and  season  to  taste. 
Souflfles  were  popular  mediums  for 
utilizing  left-overs  of  meats,  fish,  fowl  or 
vegetables,  and  bits  of  cheese  as  well. 
The  foundation  for  the  souffles  was  always 
the  same,  a  well-made  white  sauce,  which 
was  a  trifle  thicker  than  the  sauce  used 
in  dressing  vegetables.  A  cup  and  a 
half  of  the  sauce  is  necessary  for  a  cup  of 
meat,  vegetable,  fish  or  fowl,  which  of 
course  is  fine-shredded  or  chopped.  The 
yolks  of  two  eggs  are  well  beaten  and 
added  to  the  sauce,  then  the  meat  or  other 
left-over,  reduced  to  a  "fineness,"  is 
stirred  into  it  and  the  whole  is  seasoned 
rather  highly.  Now  the  whites  of  the 
eggs,  beaten  to  a  stiff,  dry  froth,  are  folded 
in  and  the  mixture  poured  into  greased 
moulds,  individual  or  large  size  as  pre- 
ferred, placed  on  folded  paper  in  a  pan 
of  water  and  baked  in  a  moderate  oven, 
fifteen  minutes  for  the  small  souffles, 
twenty  to  twenty-five  for  the  large. 
Immediate  serving  is  the  price  of  per- 
fection in  a  souffle,  it  would  be  well  to 
remember  always. 
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By  Nellye  B.  Harper 


TO  me  there  is  nothing  in  life  so  sad 
as  to  see  young  married  people 
starting  their  new  life  in  a 
boarding-house.  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence, not  my  own,  but  that  of  several  of 
my  intimate  friends.  There  is  one  board- 
ing-house near,  rather  more  endurable 
than  the  majority  of  them,  at  which  I 
dine  frequently  as  a  guest.  Among  the 
boarders  are  two  married  couples,  good 
friends  of  mine,  who  live  there,  year  in  and 
year  out.  The  wives  are  young  and 
physically  fit,  and  I  often  wonder  how 
they  endure  it.  Then  I  thought  of 
Mildred,  — ■  this  being  the  first  time  I  had 
€ver  thought  of  Mildred  as  a  type,  one  of 
a  class  that  reflects  little  or  no  credit  on 
women.  I  am  fond  of  Mildred.  She  is 
charming,  with  a  splendid  disposition,  but 
trained  to  be  idle.  Her  parents  were 
simple  country  people,  but  her  father  had 
made  money  and  lavished  it  on  his  ' 
family.  So  when  Mildred  married,  too 
young,  she  expected,  and  received,  bounty 
from  her  husband  just  as  she  had  from  her 
father,  though  her  husband  could  ill 
afford  it.  Mildred  disliked  housework; 
that  ended  it.  They  boarded.  How- 
ever, irresponsible  as  Mildred  is,  she  is 
less  to  blame  than  her  parents.  They 
with  short-sighted  optimism  reared  her  to 
ornament  a  home  instead  of  ornamenting 
and  helping  to  make  a  home. 

There  is  another  wife,  boarding  here, 
who  has  not  this  excuse.  She  is  a  college- 
bred  girl  and  is,  supposedly,  trained  to  a 
deeper  sense  of  social  responsibility. 
Here,  as  in  lots  of  cases,  Suzanne  had 
conferred  such  an  honor  on  Jim  simply 
by  marrying  him  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  her  to  do  anything  more;  simply 
allow  Jim  to  gaze  upon  her  loveliness  and 
pay  the  bills  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 
Now  Jim  happens  to  be  a  friend  of  mine, 
too,  and  I  frequently  wish  I  might  tell 
Suzanne  of  the  wistful  look  that  comes 
into  his  face  when  he  sees  some  wife  who, 
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really,  is  trying  to  help  her  husband  make 
a  home. 

But  there  are  others,  they  do  not  all 
live  in  boarding-houses,  these  parasites, 
who  call  themselves  helpmates.  I  know 
one  woman  who  devoted  herself  to  social 
service  before  her  marriage  —  and  she 
might  as  well  be  doing  that  yet  for  all 
the  help  she  is  to  her  husband  —  and 
lived  for  a  few  years  at  a  settlement 
house.  As  I  said,  they  do  not  board, 
but  it  would  make  things  a  good  deal 
cheaper  for  Harry,  if  they  did.  When  he 
comes  home  from  the  office  and  finds 
nothing  prepared  for  dinner,  the  situa- 
tion is  saved  —  to  Lucile's  satisfaction  — 
by  her  asking  him,  in  her  sweetest  tone, 
"If  you  mind  running  around  to  the 
delicatessen  shop  and  getting  us  a  bite, 
while  I  fix  the  table  ?  It's  really  later  than 
I  thought,  but  I  had  such  an  interesting 
book  and  have  just  finished  it."  She 
has  been  poring  over  this  book  all  the 
afternoon,  but  looks  up  with  one  of  her 
twisted  smiles,  which  is  an  endearing 
little  affectation,  and  persuades  Harry 
that  it  is  a  privilege  to  play  errand  boy 
for  her.  By  the  time  they  had  been 
married  four  months  Harry  was  hiring  a 
woman  to  cook  for  her  as  she  has  to  have 
nourishing  meals  and  "she  just  won't  get 
them  herself;  she  is  not  interested  in 
material  things." 

Since  there  is  a  baby,  he  pays  out  ten 
dollars  a  week  so  that  she  may  have  help 
all  the  time,  as  "Lucile  ought  to  be  free 
to  go  out  whenever  she  feels  the  desire  to 
do  so." 

But  why.'*  Why  should  she  be  free  to 
quit  her  job  and  run  off  .^  If  Harry  were 
to  quit  and  run,  where  would  she  get  the 
money  to  pay  the  servant  she  expects  him 
to  keep  for  her.?  Now,  please  do  not 
understand  me  to  think  that  a  woman 
shouldn't  have  lots  of  rest  and  recreation, 
but  the  ones  I  have  mentioned-  get  more 
rest   than   anything  else.     Neither   do   I 
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think  that  a  woman  should  slave  all  day 
and  into  the  night  caring  for  a  baby  when 
her  husband  is  perfectly  able  to  hire  help. 
But  I  do  think  that  every  woman  who 
marries  a  poor,  but  kind  man  should  do 
her  part  to  help  him  get  started  in  the 
world  instead  of  becoming  a  parasite. 
Usually  the  man  has  chosen  to  earn  his 
salt  in  an  office,  and  there  he  must  re- 
main; for  he  is  not  fortunate  in  his  choice 
of  a  partner,  like  friend  wife,  so  he  can- 
not procure  a  permanent  leave  of  absence 
on  full  pay  while  the  firm  hires  a  sub- 
stitute for  him. 

It  is  truly  astonishing  how  many  wives 
think  that  marriage  is  a  lark,  instead  of  a 
business,  or  partnership,  and  that  it 
requires  two  to  make  a  success  of  it. 
Housework  is  often  thought  of  as  an  ugly 
accessory  to  be  hidden  away  before  mar- 
riage and  dragged  out  immediately  after 
th^  honeymoon  —  and  frequently  dragged 
around  ever  after  —  like  a  skeleton  in  the 
closet. 

Some  wives  think  nothing  of  calling 
their  husbands  over  the  'phone  about 
noon  and  asking  them  to  bring  up  some- 
thing for  luncheon.  When  asked  what 
she  desires  him  to  bring  her,  he  is  often 
told  to  "Look  around  and  bring  any- 
thing you  prefer.  You  just  decide  for  me 
and  bring  it  with  you."  It's  this  com- 
placent shifting  of  responsibility  that 
ruins  a  man's  temper.  How  can  he  at- 
tend to  his  business  and  plan  his  meals? 
Plan  your  own  meals  and  leave  him  free 
to  look  after  his  end  of  the  bargain. 
Marriage  as  a  partnership  is  often  a  one- 
sided aifair  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
business  ethics. 

How  can  a  woman  expect  to  be  an 
ornament  to  a  man's  home  and  a  pleasure 
in  his  life  and  allow  herself  to  deteriorate 
into  a  novel-reading  annoyance.?  How 
can  she  fasten  herself  to  hei-  husband's 
back  and  demand  that  he  carry  her 
through  life.?  She  could,  if  she  would 
try,  occupy  a  dignified  position  in  the 
partnership.  If  men  entered  business 
as  carelessly  as  many  women  enter  into 
the  marriage  partnership,  the  bread  line 


would  become  a  permanent  institution  in 
our  life. 

I  am  sure  it  irritates  a  young  wife  to  see 
her  husband  poring  over  some  trade 
paper  when  she  wants  to  talk  or  visit,  but 
why  not  keep  up  with  the  times  in  her 
business  as  he  is  doing.?  She  would  really 
learn  new  ways  of  doing  her  work  and  be 
more  contented  at  home,  if  she  would 
read  at  the  same  time  he  does,  instead  of 
waiting  until  he  is  at  the  office  and  then 
perhaps  putting  in  the  day  at  it.  There 
is  always  something  to  be  learned.  If 
you  have  finished  your  new  magazines, 
procure  the  Government  bulletins;  there 
are  so  many  of  these  little  booklets  issued 
now  that  there  is  no  excuse,  whatever, 
for  our  housewives  being  ignorant  re- 
garding balanced  rations,  labor-saving 
devices,  budget  systems,  frauds  in  foods 
and  fabrics  and  so  on.  A  homemaker 
who  does  not  keep  herself  as  up-to-date 
in  her  trade  as  her  husband  does  in  his  is 
not  worthy  of  an  equal  share  in  the  part- 
nership. 

Our  grandmothers  were  real  producers, 
but  were  scarcely  given  credit  for  it, 
while  we  are  only  consumers  and  are 
considered  "one  of  the  firm."  So  the 
least  we  can  do  is  to  see  that  the  cash 
brought  in  by  the  other  partner  is  ex- 
pended wisely  so  that  both  get  full  value 
from  every  dollar.  In  the  first  place, 
she  should  make  out  a  budget,  in  order 
that  the  salary  will  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  and  not  spent  in  hit-or-miss 
fashion.  There  is  a  generally  accepted 
ratio  according  to  which  a  family  with  an 
income  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  dol- 
lars per  year  should  expend  its  funds. 
This  ratio  lays  aside  twenty  per  cent  for 
shelter,  twenty-five  per  cent  for  food, 
twenty  per  cent  for  clothing,  fifteen  per 
cent  for  savings,  and  twenty  per  cent  for 
incidental  expenses  and  recreation. 

Each  homemaker  should  see  that  the 
food  she  buys  is  clean,  of  good  quality 
and  fair  price.  She  should  know  the 
brand  of  canned  goods  she  buys  and  see 
that  she  always  gets  that  brand.  Fre- 
quently I  have  asked  for  a  special  brand 
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of  goods  and  find  it  out  of  stock,  then  run 
through  an  entire  list  of  approved  brands, 
only  to  find  that  there  were  none  of  them 
kept  by  that  particular  grocer.  The 
slipshod  way  of  ordering,  "and  please 
send  me  a  can  of  apricots,"  is  responsible 
for  this  condition  and  a  good  brand  of 
canned  goods  stands  no  better  chance  than 
that  of  an  inferior  quality.  It  is  our 
duty  to  demand  a  good  article  and  to  see 
that  we  get  it. 

We  should,  each,  have  kitchen  scales 
and  accurate  measures  in  our  kitchen,  that 
we  may  know  when  we  are  being  short- 
weighted,  or  getting  short  measure. 
With  milk  so  high  it  behooves  us  to  see 
that  we  really  get  the  quart  we  pay  for 
instead  of  nearly  a  quart.  The  same 
applies  to  sour  milk,  if  one  uses  it  to 
make  bread;  because  it  is  cheaper  than 
sweet  milk,  a  great  many  housekeepers  do 
not  bother  to  measure  it,  occasionally. 
We  will  not  have  to  do  this  every  day,  for 
if  a  dealer  who  sells  us  learns  that  we  are 
going  to  demand  good  weight  and  good 
measure,  nine  times  out  of  ten  we  will  get 
it  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  measur- 
ing. 

Our  grandmothers  knew  their  dress 
goods  was  all  wool  because  they  wove  it 
themselves;  but  when  we  hand  our  cash 
over  the  counter,  do  we  know  whether  the 
silk  is  weighted.?  Or  how  much  cotton 
the  linen  contains. f*  And  whether  or  not 
the  wool  is  wool.?     Still  there  are  easv 


ways  of  telling  this:  For  instance,  put 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  washing  soda  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  take  a  piece  of  silk 
or  woolen  goods,  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  square  will  do,  and  let  boil  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in  this  solution. 
The  silk  or  wool  will  form  a  gelatinous 
matter,  which  will  disappear  when  the 
sample  is  placed  in  cold,  clear  water, 
while  the  cotton  will  remain  unchanged. 
The  up-to-date  housewife  is  continually 
procuring  this  sort  of  information  from  her 
"trade  journal." 

And  remember  the  partnership  does  not 
end  inside  the  four  walls  of  home,  for 
there  are  numerous  tasks  confronting  us 
on  the  outside,  if  we  will  brace  up  and 
attend  to  them  all.  See  if  your  stores 
are  clean;  see  if  the  garbage  is  left  in 
exposed  places  to  decompose  and  breed 
germs.  This  will  become  very  oflfensive, 
even  if  it  has  been  removed  to  the  out- 
skirts of  town.  Have  it  burned  or 
buried  deep.  Find  out  if  there  are  tin 
cans  left  in  any  yards  of  the  town;  they 
are  first  class  mosquito  breeders,  and 
mosquitoes  cause  malaria  and  make  for 
sickness  generally.  Ask  some  of  your 
neighbors  to  assist  in  organizing  a  civic 
league  or  some  sort  of  organization  that 
will  see  that  these  things  are  attended 
to;  reach  out  and  form  combinations 
with  your'  neighbors  and  make  yourself 
useful.  You  will  live  longer  and  be 
happier! 


Song 


There  come  so  many  strains  of  broken  music 
From     lives     that     dreamed    to     make    a 
symphony, 
But    something    in    them    makes     my    heart 
remember 
The  music  of  the  restless,  troubled  sea. 


There  come  to  me  so  many  half-heard  whispers 
From  loves  that  now  the  last  great  word  have 
said, 
But  something  in   them   makes   my  heart  grow 
troubled 
As  in  a  woodh.nd  when  the  leaves  are  dead. 
Glenn  Ward  Dresbach. 
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Contributions  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  received.     Accepted  items  will  be 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


The   Hostess'    Surprise 

ALMOST  every  one  likes  the  flavor 
of  the  cocoa  bean,  and  there  is  a 
constant  increase  in  the  use  of  the  various 
preparations  made  from  it.     Sweet  choco- 


when  cocoa  is  used  than  when  chocolate 
is  used. 

To  render  cocoa  more  palatable  and 
more  nutritious,  and  hence  more  diges- 
tible, boiling  water  should  be  poured 
over  it,   as   certain   extractive   principles 


late  is  one  of  the  essentials  the  traveler  are  soluble  only  in  water  which  has 
provides  himself  on  his  journeys;  it  was  reached  the  boiling  point.  Pouring  water 
supplied   in   great  quantities   to  the   sol-      over    the    cocoa    or    chocolate    does    not 


diers  during  the  war — -and  also  as  a 
beverage  in  the  form  of  cocoa  • —  and  it 
is  used  in  place  of  candy  by  young  and 
old  alike. 

One  of  the  best-known  writers  on 
dietetics  says  of  cocoa: 

"It  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome, 
as  it  is  delicious, — ^a  beneficent  restorer  of 


properly  cook  it,  although  the  whole 
powder  is  in  suspension,  and  its  food  value 
is  in  no  way  impaired.  But  in  order  to 
bring  out  its  delicious  flavor  and  to 
secure  its  complete  digestibility,  the 
preparation  should  be  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Vanilla    is    the    flavoring    that   blends 


exhausted  power;   but  its  quality  must  be      most  perfectly  with  cocoa  or  chocolate, 
good  and  it  must  be  carefully  prepared. 


It  is  highly  nourishing  and  easily  digested, 
and  is  fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength, 
preserve  health,  and  prolong  life.  It 
agrees  with  dry  temperaments  and  con- 
valescents; with  mothers  who  nurse  their 
children;  with  those  whose  occupations 
oblige  them  to  undergo  severe  mental 
strains;  with  public  speakers,  and  with 
all  those  who  give  to  work  a  portion  of 
the  time  needed  for  sleep.  It  soothes 
both  stomach  and  brain,  and  for  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best 
friend  of  those  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits." 

A  cup  of  cocoa  made  with  sugar  and 
milk  makes  a  very  fair  breakfast  for  the 
average  person.  It  is  a  mistake  to  con- 
sider the  beverage  merely  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  rest  of  the  meal 


Breakfast    Cocoa 

1   teaspoonful  cocoa        I      2  tablespoonfuls  boil- 
1   tablespoonful  sugar    I       _   ing  water 
1   cup  milk 

Scald  milk  in  double-boiler.  Alix  cocoa 
and  sugar,  and  add  boiling  water  grad- 
ually, that  mixture  may  be  perfectly 
smooth.  Pour  into  scalded  milk  and 
beat  two  minutes  with  egg-beater,  thus 
preventing  scum  forming.  Boil  three 
minutes. 

Chocolate    Cake 


\\  cups  sugar 
\  cup  butter 
2  eggs 

1  teaspoonful  soda 
1   cup  milk 


3  small  tablespoonfuls 

cocoa 
2  teaspoonfuls  cream 

of  tartar 
1   teaspoonful   vanilla 


2  cups  flour 
Cream   butter;    add   sugar,   whites   of 


Less  sugar  and  more  milk  are  needed      eggs,  beaten  stiff,  yolks  of  eggs,  beaten, 
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milk,  flour,  cocoa,  cream  of  tartar  and 
soda  mixed  and  sifted  together,  and 
vanilla.  Bake  for  one  hour  in  moderate 
oven.     Frost  with  boiled  frosting. 

Boiled  Frosting 


1  cup  sugar 

I  teaspoonful  vanilla 


1  egg-white 


t  cup  water 

Boil  sugar  and  water  until  syrup  will 
spin  a  thread  when  dropped  from  spoon. 
Pour  syrup  gradually  over  beaten  egg- 
white,  beating  constantly  with  egg-beater. 
Add  vanilla,  remove  egg-beater  and  use  a 
spoon  in  its  stead,  and  beat  until  of 
right  consistency  to  spread. 

Chocolate    Caramels 


2  cups  sugar 
h  cake  chocolate 


1  cup  molasses 
1  cup  rich  milk 

Mix  all   ingredients,   and   beat  slowly 

until    sugar    is    dissolved.     Boil    gently 

until    mixture    reaches    hard-ball    stage 

when  dropped  in   cold  water.     Pour  on 

buttered    plates,    and    cut    into    squares 

when  nearly  cold. 

Chocolate    Fudge 


2  cups  sugar 
^  cup  milk  or  water 
1  cup  grated  chocolate 
J  cup  corn  syrup 


1  heaping  tablespoon- 

ful  butter 
1   teaspoonful  vanilla 
1    cup    chopped    nuts 


Mix  all  ingredients  together,  except 
the  vanilla  and  nuts.  Cook  slowly, 
stirring  frequently,  until  it  forms  a  soft- 
ball  when  tried  in  cold  water.  Remove 
from  fire,  add  vanilla  and  nuts,  and  beat 
until  it  begins  to  granulate.  Pour  into 
a  buttered  pan,  and  mark  in  squares 
when  nearly  cold.  s.  l.  s. 

*  *  * 
Summer   Salmis 

ORIGINALLY,  an  Italian  dish  con- 
sisting of  chopped  meat,  eggs, 
anchovies,  onions  and  oil,  the  salma- 
gundi of  ancient  days  has,  in  the  course 
of  time,  lost  a  few  of  its  syllables  but 
none  of  its  unique  flavor.  The  salmi  of 
present  day  is  a  mixture  of  various  in- 
gredients possible  of  many  unusual  com- 
binations. 

The  vegetable  salmis  are  especially 
desirable  in  the  summer  time  when  the 


appetite  for  meat  lessens  and  when  there 
are  so  many  different  kinds  of  fresh 
vegetables    available. 

Fruit  salmis  are  good  all  the  year 
round,  supplying  just  the  pleasant  acid 
that  the  palate  craves  after  certain 
hearty,  fatty  meals. 

One  may  use  her  own  ingenuity  in  con- 
cocting these  salmis,  guided  only  by  what 
the  family  likes  and  what  the  garden 
supplies  at  the  time. 

I  give  some  tried  recipes  that  are  sure 
to  be  liked  by  most  people  and  that  are 
made  from  those  common  vegetables 
that  most  home  gardens  supply. 

Potato    Bargain 


4  slices  of  bacon 

6  onions 

3  medium-sized  carrots 


6  potatoes 

Salt  and  pepper 

Chopped  parsley- 


Chop  the  bacon  and  put  into  the  kettle 
to  fry  out.  Add  the  onions  and  cook  for 
five  minutes.  Add  one  quart  of  boiling 
water  and  the  carrots,  cut  into  pieces  if 
too  large  to  cook  whole.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Boil  until  carrots  are 
half-done.  Then,  add  the  potatoes, 
sliced  thick,  and  let  cook  until  they  are 
done.  Sprinkle  chopped  parsley  over  the 
top. 

Lima  Turk 


4  tomatoes' 
3  onions 
1  green  pepper 
Salt  and  pepper 


1   large  tablespoonful 

butter  or  fat 
1    quart   shelled   lima 

beans 


Prepare  the  tomatoes  for  stewing. 
Slice  into  them  the  onions  and  green 
pepper.  Cook  until  tender  and  add 
butter.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Pour  this  mixture  over  the  lima  beans, 
which  have  been  boiled  and  salted. 

Pease  Plenty 


6  potatoes 

1  pint  or  more  shelled 

peas 
3   carrots 


1  tablespoonful  butter 

or  fat 
^  teaspoonful  sugar 
Salt 


Put  the  carrots  to  boil  in  one  quart  of 
water.  When  half-done,  add  the  po- 
tatoes, sliced  thick,  and  the  peas.  Boil 
until  all  are  done.     Add  the  butter  and 
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oason  with  salt  and  one-half  a  teaspoon- 
-ul  of  sugar. 

Ragout  of  String-Beans 

4  slices  of  bacon  i         6  small   potatoes 

3  onions  '         1  quart  of  string  beans 

Salt  and  pepper 

Chop  the  bacon  and  put  into  kettle  to 
fry  out.  Then,  add  the  onions,  sliced, 
and  cook  for  five  minutes.  Add  one 
quart  of  boiling  water  and  the  prepared 
beans  and  boil  until  the  beans  are  half- 
done.  Add  the  potatoes,  halved,  and 
cook  until  all  are  done. 

In  making  these  vegetable  salmis,  care 
should  be  taken  that  there  be  not  too 
much  gravy.  Therefore,  do  not  add  too 
much  water.  Let  it  cook  down  so  there 
will  be  about  a  cup  and  a  half  when  the 
salmi  has  finished  cooking. 

The  fruit  salmis  are  composed  of  two 
or  more  kinds  of  fruit  that  blend  well, 
cut  up  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  to- 
gether lightly.  They  are  better  if  pre- 
pared an  hour  or  so  before  using  so  as  to 
extract  and  blend  the  juices. 

A  dressing  may  be  made  of  one  cup  of 
sugar,  the  juice  and  rind  of  a  lemon  and 
one  egg-yolk,  mixed  together  and  brought 
to  a  boil,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream  or  top-milk  added  when  the  mix- 
ture is  cool.  This  dressing  adds  rich- 
ness, but  is  not  necessary. 

Especially    good    combinations    are: 

Bananas,  oranges,  pineapple  (fresh  or 
canned). 

Bananas,  oranges  or  pineapple,  straw- 
berries. 

Bananas,  peaches,  plums. 

Orange  and  blackberries. 

There  are  endless  varieties  of  these 
salmis  and  they  often  serve  to  use  up 
small  amounts  of  fruits.  a.  a.  k. 


in  hot  water  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
and  they  will  bake  in  less  than  half  the 
ordinary  length  of  time;  to  keep  them 
from  shrinking  rub  the  skins  with  drip- 
pings before  placing  them  in  the  oven. 

To  prevent  fudge  from  sugaring  add 
One-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar  to  fudge  before  beating.  This  may 
also  be  used  in  making  icing.  g.  k. 

*     *     * 

An   Easier   and   Cheaper   Way  of 
Making  Mayonnaise  Dressing 

I  MAKE   a   boiled   dressing  using   the 
following  formula: 

1  egg  1   cup  milk 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar  ^  cup  vinegar 

2  teaspoonfuls  mustard  2  tablespoonfuls  corn- 
Speck  pepper  starch 

Beat  the  egg  thoroughly;  add  the  dry 
ingredients,  which  have  been  well  com- 
bined, to  it.  The  mustard,  added  directly 
to  the  egg  before  adding  the  milk,  gives 
a  deeper  color  to  the  dressing.  This  is  a 
much-desired  factor  for  this  inexpensive 
dressing.  Then  add  the  milk.  The  vine- 
gar should  now  be  added  very  slowly, 
beating  the  custard  mixture  with  an  egg 
beater  while  adding  the  vinegar.  Cook  in 
a  double  boiler  until  of  a  smooth,  thick 
consistency.  The  ingredients  should  be 
stirred  constantly  during  cooking  to 
prevent  lumping.  Remove  the  top  part 
of  the  double  boiler  from  the  fire  and 
while  the  dressing  is  yet  warm  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  corn  or  olive  oil  until 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  it  has  been  added. 
This  may  be  combined  by  beating  in 
with  a  tablespoon  or  an  egg-beater.  One 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  little  time 
and  energy  is  required  to  prepare  this, 
and  will  also  be  pleased  with  the  result. 

w.  A.  c. 


DO  you  know  how  to  utilize  left-over 
pancake  batter.'*  Put  batter  in  a 
cool  place  until  the  next  morning,  so  it 
will  not  sour.  Take  slices  of  bread,  dip 
in  the  batter  and  fry.  This  is  better  than 
"French  toast." 

Before  baking  potatoes  let  them  stand 


Sandwiches  for  All  Occasions 

SANDWICHES  have  become  to 
modern  usage  a  food  staple,  running 
the  gamut  of  excellence  from  the  soft, 
pointed  roll  that  encases  the  "hot  dog" 
to  the    dainty    wafery  aflPair,  no    bigger 
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than  a  half-dollar,  resting  temporarily  on 
a  tea  table  doiley. 

In  the  course  of  their  evolution  from 
"two  pieces  of  bread  with  meat  be- 
tween'* to  the  sandwich  delicacy  of 
today,  fillings  have  changed  in  character 
to  the  most  elaborate  fruit,  game,  fish, 
vegetable  and  even  cereal  mixtures.  The 
fashion  has  extended  even  into  the  des- 
sert field  the  height  of  which  is  reached 
in  the  ice-cream  sandwich  made  of  deli- 
cate slices  of  cake  surmounted  with  a  hot 
fudge  sauce,  chocolate  or  caramel,  with 
toasted  half-almonds  on  top. 

The  foundation  of  good  sandwich 
material  is  the  bread,  which  should  be 
one  day  old  and  of  the  close  texture  that 
is  most  marked  in  the  bread  baked  for 
communion  use.  The  crust  should  be  cut 
thin  from  the  loaf  before  the  work  begins. 
The  butter  should  be  soft,  preferably  un- 
salted,  and  worked  light  with  a  silver 
fork  and  the  addition  of  a  little  whipped 
cream.  If  the  sandwiches  are  to  be  cut 
in  fancy  shapes,  it  should  be  done  before 
buttering  or  filling,  as  the  waste  then  may 
be  utilized  in  some  other  way. 

Like  the  fashionable  woman  who  must 
change  her  gowns  for  the  functions  of 
each  hour,  the  sandwich  must  be  filled 
appropriately  for  each  function  it  graces. 
Among  the  hearty  luncheon  sandwiches 
are  those  of  hot  roast  beef,  lobster  or 
chicken  salad,  so-called  club,  and  those 
of  sliced  meats  variously  seasoned.  Hard- 
boiled-egg  sandwiches  are  also  among  the 
hearty  ones. 

Wheat,  whole  wheat,  rye  and  brown 
bread  are  the  usual  kinds  used  in  sand- 
wich making  and  in  the  following  recipes 
we  will  suggest  the  kind  used  generally  for 
each  of  the  fillings,  and  the  prettiest 
shapes  to  cut  the  sandwiches  in;  there  are 
any  number  of  fancy  cutters  coming  back 
into  the  retail  shops  where  they  have  been 
scarce  the  past  three  years. 

Asparagus  Sandwiches 

Take  a  can  of  asparagus  tips,  or  a 
bunch  of  fresh  asparagus,  and  cook  in 
the  usual  way,  drain,  and  chop  the  soft 


tender  tips.  Add  to  the  tips  the  juice 
of  an  onion,  and  a  quarter  a  cup  of  French 
dressing,  let  marinate  for  an  hour,  then 
drain  carefully  and  spread  thin  on  rye 
rounds,  that  have  been  lightly  spread  with 
soft  butter.  Place  a  halved,  stuffed  olive 
on  top  of  each,  at  serving  time. 


B 


rownies 


Slice  Boston  brown  bread  in  medium 
slices  and  spread  thin  with  peanut  butter. 
Slice  and  core  two  or  more  tart  apples  and 
fry  a  delicate  brown  in  hot  butter  or 
bacon  fat;  dust  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
little  sugar,  then,  when  cooked,  drain  and 
lay  one  slice  in  each  sandwich;  serve 
warm  with  a  little  powdered  fresh-roasted 
peanut  on  top  of  each.  These  sand- 
wiches are,  of  course,  round. 

Cheese  Chive  FilHng 

Take  one  part  roquefort  cheese  to  two 
parts  cream  cheese  and  a  little  soft,  un- 
salted  butter;  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  fresh  chives,  the  juice  of  an 
onion,  pepper,  salt,  and  enough  mayon- 
naise to  make  a  spreading  paste.  Spread 
whole  wheat  diamonds  with  the  mixture. 

Sweet  and  Sour  FilHng 

Take  a  small  can  of  tuna  fish,  drain, 
free  from  skin  and  bone,  and  flake  fine. 
Add  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped  gherkins, 
pepper,  salt  and  enough  French  dressing 
to  make  a  soft  mixture.  Chop  fine  two 
slices  of  canned  pineapple  and  add  to  the 
fish;  mix  thoroughly  and  spread  thin  on 
rye  rounds.  Brush  over  the  top  of  each 
with  a  very  thin  coating  of  butter  and 
dip  in  chopped  salted  peanuts;  or  sprinkle 
between  rounds. 

Chestnut  FilHng 

Boil  a  pound  of  chestnuts,  after  peeling 
and  blanching,  until  soft  enough  to  put 
through  a  puree  sieve.  Add  salt,  a 
generous  lump  of  butter,  a  little  honey  and 
a  little  whipped  cream.  Beat  the  mixture 
light  and  smooth  and  spread  on  hearts 
of  wheat  bread.  Garnish  with  sprays 
of  fresh  cress.  J.  Y.  n. 


THIS  department  is  for  the  benefit  and  free  use  of  our  subscribers.  Questions  relating  to  recipes, 
and  those  pertaining  to  culinary  science  and  domestic  economics  in  general,  will  be  cheerfully 
answered  by  the  editor.  Communications  for  this  department  must  reach  us  before  the  first  of  the 
month  preceding  that  in  which  the  answers  are  expected  to  appear.  In  letters  requesting  answers 
by  mail,  please  enclose  address  and  stamped  envelope.  Address  queries  to  Janet  M.  Hill  Editor. 
American  Cookery,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Query  No.  4207.  —  "Will  you  print  in  your 
magazine  recipes  for  Thousand  Island  Dressing, 
and  for  Chinese  Chop  Suey.'"' 

A  recipe  for  Thousand  Island  Dressing 

was  given  last  month,  in  answer  to  the 

request   of   a    correspondent.      You    will 

find  it  on  page  696. 

Chinese  Chop  Suey 

There  is  no  special  recipe  for  Chop 
Suey,  any  more  than  there  is  one  for 
hash.  It  sometimes  takes  its  name  from 
the  meat  used  in  it,  such  as  Chicken 
Chop  Suey.  It  is  made  of  small  bits  of 
pork,  chicken,  veal,  or  any  other  meat, 
mixed  with  vegetables  also  cut  in  small 
pieces,  celery,  onions,  sweet  green  peppers 
or  any  other  vegetables,  the  whole  well 
seasoned  and  cooked  together  with  or 
without  a  little  gravy  or  water.  If  closely 
covered  the  vegetables  will  furnish  suffi- 
cient moisture.  The  addition  of  a  gen- 
erous quantity  of  the  delicious  green 
bean-sprouts  makes  an  extra  fine  chop 
suey,  but  neither  these  nor  any  other 
vegetable,  in  particular,  is  absolutely 
needful.  Chop  suey  is  always  served  with 
rice.  Travelers  tell  us  this  dish  is  un- 
known in  China,  at  least,  under  its 
present  name,  which  they  say  is  an 
invention  of  the  American  Chinese. 


Query  No.  4208.  —  "What  can  be  served  in 
Patty  Shells?" 

FilHngs  for  Patty  Shells 

Almost    anything    may    be    served    in 


patty  shells,  from  mince  meat  to  creamed 
vegetables,  or  any  other  creamed  dishes. 
A  spoonful  of  jam  or  some  rich  preserves, 
topped  off  with  whipped  cream;  or  cut- 
up  peaches  and  cream;  or  berries  at  a 
company  breakfast;  or  a  mixture  of 
pickled  fish  and  potatoes;  or  macaroni 
and  cheese  or  tomato;  or  lemon  or  any 
other  pie-filling;  or  preserved  fruit  in 
gelatine.  You  are  free  to  exercise  the 
utmost  originality  in  filling  patty  shells, 
to  be  served  either  warm  or  cold. 


Query  No.  4209.  —  "Will  you  publish  some 
Cocktail  Recipes  for  use  with  crab,  lobster, 
shrimp,  and  also  a  good  Fruit  Cocktail.^  I  should 
also  like  a  recipe  for  Candied  Sweet  Potatoes." 

Cocktails  of  Crab,  Shrimp, 
Oyster,  Etc. 

Allow  for  each  person  a  generous 
quarter-cup  of  the  fish;  place  in  cocktail 
glasses,  and  pour  over,  for  each  one,  the 
following  mixture:  Two  tablespoonfuls 
of  tomato  catsup  mixed  with  two  or  three 
drops  of  tabasco  sauce  and  one-half  a 
teaspoonful  of  onion  juice,  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  either  lemon  juice  or  of  the 
vinegar  from  the  horseradish  bottle. 
Garnish  with  chopped  parsley,  chopped 
sweet  pepper,  or  green  nasturtium  leaves. 
The  sauce  for  the  cocktail  may  be  varied 
to  taste,  but  the  foundation  is  usually 
tomato    catsup. 

Fruit  Cocktail 

Any  one  fruit  may  be  used  for  a  cock- 
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tail,  or  any  mixture  of  two  or  more  fresh 
fruits  in  season.  The  following  combina- 
tion is  only  suggested,  it  may  be  varied 
in  both  proportions  and   kinds  of  fruit. 

Sliced  bananas,  one-half  a  cup. 

Pineapple,  diced  or  shredded,  one-half 
a  cup. 

Strawberries,  cut  in  halves  lengthwise, 
one-fourth  a  cup. 

Pulp  of  oranges,  or  cut-up  peaches, 
three-fourths  a  cup. 

Pulp  of' grapefruit,  one  cup. 

This  should  serve  six  persons.  Fill 
into  the  glasses,  and  add  to  each  a  little 
lemon  juice  flavored  with  tabasco  sauce; 
or  sweet  cider,  grape  juice,  melted  jelly 
and  water  — •  all  spiced  with  cloves,  or 
tabasco,  or  a  trace  of  cayenne  may  be 
used. 

Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 

Ivlake  a  syrup  of  two  cups  of  sugar  and 
one  cup  of  water,  and  cook  until  it 
threads.  Add  the  sweet  potatoes,  sliced, 
cut  in  cubes  or  balls,  and  cook  until  soft 
and  transparent.  If  the  sweet  potatoes 
are  first  cooked  in  water,  there  will  be 
less  danger  of  burning,  for  they  will  be 
candied  after  five  minutes'  boiling.  Lift 
out  the  pieces  with  a  skimmer,  drain, 
and  roll  in  granulated  sugar. 


Query  No.  4210.  —  "Will   you    please   print    a 
good  recipe  for  making  Oyster  Cocktails?" 

See  answer  to  Query  No.  4209,  given 
above. 


Query  No.  4211.  —  "Please  publish  a  recipe 
for  the  sauce  for  Spanish  Omelet;  that  is,  for 
the  thick,  heavy  sauce,  not  strained." 

Sauce   for  Spanish   Omelet 

Mix  with  one-half  a  cup  of  stock  one- 
half  a  cup  of  sifted  canned  tomatoes. 
Cook  for  five  minutes  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  olive  oil  one  fine-chopped 
onion  and  one  green  pepper,  without  the 
seeds,  also  chopped  fine.  Add  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour  mixed  with  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-half  a  tea- 
spoonful,  each,  of  sugar  and  white  pepper. 


Stir  in  the  mixture  of  stock  and  tomato; 
add  four  large  mushrooms,  chopped,  and 
a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  chopped  ham. 
Stir    all    over    the    fire    until    the    sauce 

thickens  and  boils. 


Query  No.  4212.  —  "Please  tell  me  through 
the  query  column  why  my  Parkerhouse  Rolls 
get  hard  and  tough  after  they  get  cold.-*  Will  you, 
also,  give  me  a  good  recipe  for  these  rolls?" 

Parker  House  Rolls 

Any  good  bread  dough  can  be  used  in 
making  Parker  House  Rolls,  but  the 
dough  given  in  the  recipe  for  Vienna 
Rolls  in  Queries  and  Answers  for  April 
will  do  very  well.  Follow  the  instructions 
for  shaping,  etc.,  given  in  the  February 
number  of  the  magazine.  All  these  fancy 
rolls  ought  to  be  used  while  fresh,  and 
they  quickly  become  hard  and  unpalat- 
able. You  might  try  putting  your  hard 
rolls  into  the  oven  for  a  short  time,  only 
long  enough  to  generate  enough  steam 
inside  to  soften  the  crumb.  This  method 
has  been  found  successful  in  restoring  a 
stale  loaf  to  temporary  freshness. 


Query  No.  4213.  —  "I  would  like  to  see  in 
your  magazine  a  list  of  a  great  number  of  Hors 
d'oeuvres,  well  chosen  and  well  decorated." 

Hors  d'Oeuvres 

Hors  d'oeuvres  are  not  properly  a  dish, 
though  the  meaning  "side  dishes"  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  word.  Nor  are 
they  ever  decorated,  unless  the  pretty 
dishes  which  hold  them  may  be  considered 
a  decoration.  Hors  d'oeuvres  mean  little 
relishes  which  are  eaten  outside  of  or 
between  the  courses  of  a  dinner.  The 
ornamental  dishes,  from  two  to  four  in 
number,  seen  on  the  table  from  the 
beginning  of  the  meal,  and  containing 
finger  foods  such  as  radishes,  celery, 
salted  nuts,  olives,  crystallized  ginger, 
etc.,  are  hors  d'oeuvres.  At  very  formal 
dinners  they  are  sometimes  offered  by 
the  waitress,  but  usually  they  are  passed 
by  the  guests  to  one  another  and  eaten 
while  waiting  for  the  next  course  to  be 
brought    on.       Does    this    answer    your 
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Should  you  hake  pies  in  a 
hot  or  cool  oven? 

You  can  be  sure  about  points  like  this 
if  you  cook  according  to  "A  Calendar 
of  Dinners,"  the  Crisco  cookbook 
written  by  Marion  Harris  Neil,  former- 
ly cookery  editor  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  Mrs.  Neil  tells  all  the  "tricks 
of  the  trade"  that  insure  successful 
cooking  and  gives  615  exclusive  rec- 
ipes, and  a  complete  dinner  menu  for 
every  day  in  the  year.  You  can't  buy 
a  more  dependable  cookbook  than  this 
at  any  price.  It  is  cloth  bound  and 
illustrated.  Each  copy  costs  us  43c. 
You  may  have  one  copy  for  10c  in 
stamps.  Write  now,  to  Section  A-5, 
Department  of  Home  Economics,  The 
Procter*  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Qet  Crisco  from  your  grocer,  in 
dirt-proof,  sanitary  containers,  hold- 
ing one  pound  and  upward,  net 
weight.  Use  it  for  e\jerything.  It 
gives  you  the  utmost  quality  and 
richness  for  every  cooking  purpose. 


Crisco  is  also  made  and 
sold  in  Canada. 


Serve    unusual  desserts 

It's  as  easy  as  serving  the  sa?ne 
things  day  after  day. 

You  wouldn't  hesitate  to  try  new  desserts 
if  you  knew  the  few  fundamental  rules 
which  govern  each  branch  of  cookery. 
You  can't  fail  to  have  "good  luck"  if  you 
know  and  follow  these  rules. 

For  instance,  in  pastry  making  the  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  shortening  is  important. 
It  must  be  rich,  or  the  pastry  will  be 
tough.  It  must  be  delicate,  or  the  crust 
will  have  a  greasy  taste  that  will  detract 
from  the  true  flavor  of  the  custard  or  fruit 
filling.  It  should  be  of  vegetable  origin, 
since  vegetable  shortening  is  more  diges- 
tible than  shortening  derived  from  the  fat 
of  animals. 

Expert  cooks  use  Crisco  for  pastry  be- 
cause it  answers  all  these  requirements. 
It  is  100%  rich  —  the  richest  shortening 
that  can  be  made.  It  contains  no  salt, 
no  moisture,  no  adulterants,  no  preserva- 
tives. It  is  simply  the  solidified  cream  of 
first  quality  vegetable  oil.  It  is  pure, 
white,  tasteless,  odorless — as  delicate  and 
digestible  as  shortening  can  be. 

The  Crisco  cookbook  will  teach  you  all 
the  other  little  knacks  that  will  enable  you 
to  make  perfect  pies  and  pastries,  calces, 
desserts,  and  biscuits,  the  first  time  you 
try.  Send  for  it  (see  special  offer  to  the 
left),  follow  its  instructions,  and  you'll 
find  you  can  make  unusual  desserts  like 
Rhubarb  Fanchonettes  as  easily  as  you 
now  make  ordinary  rhubarb  pie! 


"* 


W 


ll^i:.^ 


RHUBARB  J^ANCHON- 
ETTES  —  a  d  dig  hi  Jul 
new  combination  oj  rhu- 
barb and  orange  in  a 
Crisco  pastry  case.  One 
oj  615  exclusive  recipes 
given  in  "A  Calendar  of 
Dinners."      See    special 


Buy  advertised  Goods  —  Do  nor  accept  substitutes 
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question,   or  are  you   thinking  of  some 
other  dish? 

Query  No.  4214. —  "Will  you  kindly  let 
tne  know  how  to  keep  Citron  and  Raisins  from 
linking  to  the  bottom  of  a  cake.''  Please  give  me 
recipe  for  a  Two-layer  Cake  and  a  Chocolate 
Filling." 

To  Keep  Citron  and  Raisins  from 
Sinking  in  a  Batter 

Cut  the  citron  in  extremely  thin  slices; 
pour  about  an  inch  of  the  cake  batter  into 
the  pan,  and  stick  some  of  the  pieces  of 
citron  into  this;  pour  in  some  more  batter 
and  stick  in  here  and  there  some  more  of 
the  citron,  and  proceed  in  this  way  until 
all  the  citron  is  used  up.  This  is  the  best 
way  we  know  of  to  make  citron  keep  its 
place  in  the  cake. 

There  are  three  ways  to  keep  raisins 
from  sinking.  First,  they  may  be  creamed 
with  the  butter,  then  the  sugar  added,  and 
the  regular  process  oi  cake-making  pro- 
ceeded with  in  the  usual  order.  The  cake 
will  be  darker  and  richer  looking  when 
this  method  is  employed.  Second,  the 
raisins  may  be  set  into  the  oven  on  a 
shallow  pan  and  allowed  to  plump  up 
and  become  heated  through  before  adding 
to  the  batter.  Then  stir  them  in  lightly 
the  last  thing.  Third,  flour  the  raisins 
well  by  shaking  them  with  flour  in  the 
flour-sifter,  until  all  are  separated  and 
each  one  is  coated  with  the  flour.  Unless 
this  method  is  carefully  done  traces  of 
uncooked  flour  may  be  seen  around  the 
fruit  after  the  cake  is  baked;  but  any  one 
of  these  three  ways  will  serve  to  keep 
raisins  from  sinking  in  a  cake-batter, 
which  is  not  too  thin. 

Two-Layer  Cake 

Sift  two  cups  of  flour  with  one-half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder.  Mix  with  one-half  a 
■cup  of  sugar,  and  stir  into  three-fourths  a 
cup  of  milk  and  one  beaten  egg,  mixed. 
.'Stir  into  the  batter,  the  last  thing,  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  melted  butter.  Grease, 
and  then  flour,  the  layer-cake  pans, 
shaking  out  all  loose  flour,  and  pour  in  the 


batter.  Bake  in  a  rather  hot  oven  for 
half  an  hour  or  less.  This  is  a  layer  cake 
that  is  simple  to  make  and  inexpensive. 

Chocolate  Filling 

Mix  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  with 
one-half  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  stir  into  one 
cup  of  warm  milk  in  saucepan  over  fire. 
Cook  until  thick;  then  add  one  to  two 
ounces  of  chocolate  previously  shaved  and 
melted  over  hot  water.  When  the 
chocolate  has  cooked  with  the  other  in- 
gredients to  form  a  smooth,  brown  paste, 
quickly  stir  in  one  well-beaten  egg  and 
cook  for  a  moment  longer.  Spread  while 
warm  on  one  layer  of  the  cake  and 
immediately  lay  over  it  the  other. 


Query  No.  4215.  —  "Can  you  tell  me  how 
the  Fromage  a  la  Creme  is  made  that  is  served  with 
Bar  le  Due  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  hotel  in  New 
York.?" 

We  cannot  undertake  to  furnish  recipes 
of  dishes  served  at  hotels  or  restaurants 
named  by  our  correspondents.  But  we 
can  give  a  good  recipe  for  a  fromage  a 
la  creme,  which,  though  not  assuming  to 
be  the  same  as  that  served-  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton,  is  nevertheless  a  genuine  French 
recipe  for  what  is  guaranteed  to  be  the 
^' vrai  fromage  a  la  creme ^ 

Vrai   Fromage  a   la  Creme 

Put  into  a  large  bowl  set  into  a  pan  of 
chopped  ice,  mixed  with  a  handful  of 
coarse  salt,  one  quart  of  very  thick,  rich 
cream,  two  or  three  days  old.  Whip  this 
with  a  large  beater  until  smooth;  add 
gradually  one-half  a  cup  of  powdered 
sugar,  then  turn  the  whole  into  either  the 
French  panier  de  fromage  lined  with  coarse 
cheesecloth,  or  into  an  ordinary  cheese 
strainer  to  drip.  When  the  cheese  is 
formed  turn  out  into  a  deep  dish,  and 
before  serving,  smother  with  fresh,  thick 
cream.  This  recipe  is  guaranteed  to  be 
that  of  the  true  froviage  a  la  creme  which 
used  to  be  cried  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
before  the  war.  It  was  sometimes  called 
fromage  de  Chantilly. 
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The  Jar  that  was  Overlooked 

WAY  back  in  the  Fall  of  1909,  one  of  the  earliest  users  of  GOOD  LUCK  rubbers  filled  a 
cellar  shelf  with  jars  of  mustard  pickles.      For  a  number  of  years,  that  part  of  the  cellar 
was  not  in  use,  but  when  it  was  again  occupied  last  Spring,  an  unopened  jar  of  pickles 
was  found  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  shelf. 

The  GOOD  LUCK  rings  had  kept  these  mustard  pickles  as  fresh  and  piquant  as  the  day  they 
were  sealed,  II  years  ago,  although  the  jar  contained  two  of  rubber's  worst  enemies  —  acid 
in  the  form  of  vinegar,  and  oil.  Some  housewives  don't  like  "kept  over"  canned  foods,  think- 
ing they  lose  something  in  freshness  and  flavor  after  the  first  year.  This  is  emphatically  not 
the  case  when  GOOD  LUCK  rubbers  are  used.  The  seal  is  so  perfect  that  the  contents  are 
kept  fresh  indefinitely.  GOOD  LUCK  rubbers  are  unexcelled  for  old-fashioned  "open  kettle" 
or  hot  pack  canning,  and  they  are  indispensable  for  cold  pack  and  steam  pressure  methods 
where  the  rubber  must  stand  up  under  long  boiling. 

GOOD  LUCK  rubbers  come  packed  with  all  new  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  fruit  jars 
Owing  to  our  capacit.v  of  more  than  5,000,000  GOOD  LUCK  Rubbers  daily,  we  are  able  to  announce  the  return  of 
the  GOOD  LUCK  ring  to  the  pre-war  price  of  10  cents  per  dozen  without  in  any  way  affecting  its  high  standard  of 
quality.      Order  through  your  dealer,  or,  if  he  cannot  supply  you,  send  10  cents  for  sample  dozen.     Send  2c.  stamp 
for  our  new  cook  book  on  Cold  Pack  Canning. 


GOOD  (§)  LUCK 

RED  JAR  RINGS 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 
27  HAMPSHIRE  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Ringi 
in  the  World 
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Query  No.  4216.  —  "Please  tell  me  some- 
thing about  the  food  value  of  Bananas,  and  give 
me  some  recipes  for  them.'" 

Some   Recipes   for   Bananas,    Etc. 

The  food  value  of  bananas  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  sweet  potatoes.  They 
furnish  heat  and  energy,  but  do  not  build 
muscular  tissue.  Raw  bananas  are  apt 
to  be  found  indigestible  by  some  persons, 
and  are  better  if  lightly  scraped  after 
peeling,  that  is,  scraped  enough  to  remove 
the  "fuzz."  Also,  while  a  banana  that 
has  blackened  in  spots  should  not  be 
eaten,  the  banana  with  the  blackened 
skin,  provided  the  inside  fruit  is  white,  is 
far  the  wholesomest,  since  it  is  thoroughly 
ripened  and  the  yellow-skinned  bananas 
are  seldom  ripe  as  we  get  them  in  the 
northern  states. 

Baked  Bananas 

Cut  the  bananas  first  in  halves,  then 
lengthwise.  Dip  in  lemon  juice,  then  in 
fine  sifted  crumbs,  place  on  the  rack  of  a 


0  ■ '  *   if 

"Holds  Like  Daddy's" 

Not  only  that,  but  it  is  made  with  the  same  care 
and  of  the  same  quality  as  Daddy's. 

The  Baby  Midget 

Hose  Supporter 


Has  taken  the  place  of  all 
makeshifts  ever  known  for 
holding  up  baby's  tiny  socks — 
equipped  with  that  exclusive 
feature  found  only  on  Velvet 
Grip  garters  for  "grown-ups" 
— namely  the 

All-Rubber 
Oblong  Button 

Sold  everyzi-here  or  sent 

postpaid 

Lisle  12  cents    Silk  18  cents 

George  Frost  Company 

568  Tremont  St.,  Boston 

Makers  of  the  famous 
Boston  Garter  for  Men 


roasting  pan  or  in  a  well-greased  baking 
dish  and  cook  in  a  hot  oven  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  Serve  at  once  with 
whipped  cream  or  lemon  sauce. 

Banana  Custard 

Arrange  alternate  layers  of  sliced 
plain  cake  and  cut-up  bananas  in  a  dish, 
and  pour  over  all  a  rich,  soft  custard.  Let 
stand  twenty  minutes,  let  chill  in  re- 
frigerator for  half  an  hour  or  longer,  and 
serve  with  a  garnish  of  preserves. 

Banana  Fritters 

Mix  three-fourths  a  cup  of  milk  with 
one  beaten  tgg\  stir  in  one  cup  and  one- 
half  of  flour  sifted  with  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  sugar  and  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt;  add  one  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter  or  olive  oil,  and  mix  with  from 
four  to  six  bananas,  peeled  and  sliced. 
Fry,  by  tablespoonfuls,  in  deep  fat  or  cook 
on  hot  pan. 


Rhubarb  Soup 

Cut  up  three  pounds  of  red  rhubarb 
stalks  into  one-inch  pieces,  and  let  stew 
very  slowly  for  an  hour  in  three  pints  of 
veal  or  chicken  stock,  seasoned  with  salt 
and  white  pepper.  Before  removing  from 
fire  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar. 
Strain,  pressing  out  the  juice  from  the 
rhubarb,  and  serve  with  a  garnish  of  wee 
cheese  balls;  made  by  mixing  one-half  a 
cup,  each,  of  grated  cheese  and  fine 
sifted  crumbs,  moistening  with  hot  water, 
forming  into  balls,  dipping  in  beaten  tgg 
and   frying  in   deep  fat. 

Strawberry  Rabbit 

Make  one  cup  of  very  thick  white 
sauce  by  cooking  four  tablespoonfuls, 
each,  of  butter  and  flour,  rubbed  together, 
in  one  cup  of  milk.  Stir  in  three  cups  of 
hard,  sharp  cheese,  grated,  stir  over  fire 
until  the  consistency  is  right,  then  add 
one  pint  of  strawberries,  cut  in  halves, 
and  serve  on  thin  pilot  crackers  with  a 
little  sugar  sifted  over.  If  canned  berries 
are  used,  they  should  be  drained  from  the 
syrup,  and  this  used  to  pour  over  the 
rabbit  instead  of  the  sifted  sugar. 
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The  Better  the  KgMM 
The  Better  the  Fo^^ 


1/ 


CANNING  and  Preserving  wi 
their  place  among  the  most  im- 


portant household  duties  this  year. 
It  is  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  pleasure  for 
the  housewife  who  uses  a  Wagner  Cast 
Aluminum  Kettle  in  her  canning. 

This  Kettle  is  sanitary,  durable,  and  not  affected  by  acids. 
There  are  no  rivets  to  catch  dirt  or  pull  out.  No  danger  from 
chips  or  grit.     Does  not  leave  a  metallic  taste. 

Wagner  Kettles  are  cast  in  just  the  right  thickness  to  safeguard 
against  burning  or  scorching.  Therefore  you  get  all  the  real  flavor 
of  fruits  or  vegetables.  Yet  they  are  so  light  you  like  to  handle 
them  and  there  is  no  wear  out  to  them. 


w 


AGN 

CAST   ALUMINUM^ 

A 


PRESERVING  KETTLES 

**From  Generation  to  Generation** 

There  is  a  Wagner  Kettle  for  every  need.  They  are  made  in  eleven  sizes, 
from  2  quart  to  24  quart  and  may  be  had  with  or  without  cover.  They 
are  invaluable  for  general  cooking  purposes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year« 

TSere  is  a  Wagner  Cast  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensilf  or  every  purpose.  All  are  cast  in  moulds 
-not  stamped.  Seamless  and  jointless,  they  retain  their  shape  without  warping  or  cracking. 

^nPrial  Of^Ar*  ^''le  eleven  and  one-'ialf  inch  Wagner  hVeserving  Ladle  will  give 
OpCLla!  *».l!cr.  y(  use  me  idea  cf  Wfgner  beauty  and  strength.  Wewillsendit 
postpai  Jfc .  75  cents,  towether  with  a  copy  of  the  book,  "The  Art  of  Preserving  £md  Can- 


ning,    by  Kate  Brev  Vaughn,  the  well  known  Domestic  Science  expert, 
book  sl;juld  be  in  the  hands  of  every  housewife.     Use  coupon  below. 


This 


THE  WAGNER  MFG.  CO. 


Sidney,  Ohio 


8Ii 


IT 


l-^O 


The  Wagner  Mf  j.  Co.Sidney.O. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  75  cents.  Send  mc  post- 
pai-l  your  Wagner  Cast  Aluminum  Ladleand  housewife's  book, 
"The  Art  of  Canning  and  Preserving",     Book  alone.  10  cents. 

Name 

Street  or  Rural   Route 

City  or    Town 


State.. 
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"Choisa" 

Orange  Pekoe 

Ceylon  Tea 


Pre-War 
Prices! 

1-lb.    Cartons,  60  cents 
3^-lb.  Cartons,  35  cents 


''V<::!Ss»;n.^i5^^^ 


Pre-War  Quality 

We  invite  comparison  with  any  tea 
selling  under  $1.00  a  pound 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

BOSTON  BROOKLINE 


Tasty  Cakes  and 
Cookies  for  Picnic 
or  Outings — 

are  easily  prepared  with  tiie  aid  of  Uncle 
John's  Syrup.  Use  it  for  sweetening  and 
flavoring  as  well  as  for  frosting.  The  real 
flavor  from  the  maple  grove  makes 

Uncle  John's  Syrup 

a  favorite  on  the  table  and  for  every  other 
purpose  syrup  is  used  for.  Makes  fine 
fudge  and  candies.  A  collection  of  excel- 
lent recipes  Free.     Ask  for  it. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAPLE  SYRUP  CO. 

WINTER  HILL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Write  for  Froc  Copy  Uncle  John's  Recipe 
lection  of  tested  recipe 


e  John' 
'11  like! 


.a  col- 


New  Books 


Dehydrating  Foods.  By  Mrs.  A.  Louise 
Andrea.  The  Cornhill  Company, 
2A  Park  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Dehydration  is  a  superior  method  of 
food  preservation.  No  cans,  jars  or 
tedious  canning  process  are  necessary. 
Merely  the  water  is  removed  from  food 
materials,  leaving  all  flavorings  and 
nourishment  values  intact. 

This  book  gives  practical  directions  for 
successful  dehydration,  both  for  homes 
and  commercial  establishments,  with  a 
complete  line  of  recipes  for  cooking  and 
serving  dehydrated  products  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  timely  books  that 
has  been  received  in  a  long  time.  The 
author,  Mrs.  Andrea,  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  her  subject,  is  an  expert  on 
foods  and  acknowledged  to  be  an  author- 
ity on  matters  pertaining  to  preserving 
fruits,  vegetables  and  other  foods. 

In  the  way  of  Food  Economy,  we  have 
passed  through  a  long  and  trying  experi- 
mental  stage  of   saving  foods  by  dehy- 
dration.    At    last,    means    and    methods 
have   been   perfected   and   are  here  pre- 
sented and  are  at  the  service  of  every  one. 
The  process  of  dehydration  is  described  in  j 
detail  by  one  who  knows.     As  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  other  single  book  contains 
the  amount  and  kind  of  practical  infor-, 
matiofi  and  instruction  that  can  be  found^ 
in  this  volume. 

Democracy  and  the  Human  Equation, 
by  AUeyne  Ireland  (Dutton),  is  a  pes-- 
simistic  stud)'  of  American  government. , 
It  aims  to  show  that  if  we  do  not  make  a  •. 
serious  effort  to  reform  our  government, 
we  shall  soon  be  engaged  in  a  desperate 
fight  to  preserve  it.  Mr.  Ireland's  main 
point  is  that  representative  government, 
through  which  decisions  are  reached  after 
intelligent  debate  by  well-informed  men, 
acting  with  independent  judgment,  is 
more  and  more  being  supplanted  by  a 
''democracy"  which  is,  in  reality,  mob 
government  —  the  mob  being  ''the  large 
number  of  persons  having  no  under- 
standing of  the  functions  of  government 
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For  your  personal  con- 
yenience,  keep  it  in  its 
original  double -sealed 
package  —  ^on't  tear 
or  cut  off  top 


1-3-5  lb. 
Packages  Only 


It  is  Never 
Sold  in  Bulk 


WITH  a  sharp-edged  knife  or  pair  of  pointed  scissors  —  we  suggest 
that  you  cut  a  "V"  shaped  opening  at  the  top-center  on  one  of 
the  narrow  sides  of  the  package.  From  this  opening  pour  out  coffee  as 
wanted — the  angle  of  the  package  acts  as  a  spout — enabling  exact  tea- 
spoon measurements.  Before  replacing  package  to  shelf,  turn  down  flap, 
practically  re-sealing  package. 

DWINELiL) "  WRIGHT  CO.  bostok  -  Chicago 

•  Principal  Coffee  Roasters- 


Practical  Binders  for  American  Cookery 

We  have  had  made  a  number  of  binders  in  green,  red  and  ecru  buckram, 
appropriately  lettered.  They  are  neat,  attractive  and  practical.  Each  holds 
conveniently  from  one  to  ten  copies  (a  full  year)  of  the  magazine. 

As  there  is  published  in  the  last  number  (May)  of  each  volume  a  com- 
plete index,  by  preserving  the  magazines  in  a  binder  one  will  have  at  the 
end  of  the  year  a  complete  book  on  cooking  and  household  science  always 
handy  for  reference. 

Sent  postpaid  tor  one  (1)  new  sabscription  to  American  Cookery.    Caih  Price  75c 


The  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine  Co.  m' 


BoBtoa 


MISS  FARMER'S  SCHOOL  OF  COOKERY  '''-^:^r'' 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


30  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 


Intensive  Courses  of  four  and  eight  weeks 


Six  Months'  Homemakers  Course 


SUMMER  COURSES 


JUNE  6  TO  JULY  1 

1st  and  2nd  COURSES  IN  COOKERY 
MARKETING 

TABLE  SERVICE 
FOOD  VALUES 

HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTFIATION 

Open  all  the  year 


JULY  5  TO  JULY  29 

ADVANCED  COOKERY 
DIETETICS 

MENU  PLANNING 

COOKING  FOR    PROFIT 
CANDY  MAKING 

Send  for  bulletins 
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THE    MOST    EXCLUSIVE    APARTMENT  BUILDINGS 

AND   HOMES  ARE    EQUIPPED  WITH 

HERRI:K    REFRIGEr  ATORS 


HerricK  stays 

CLEAN 

You  can  enjoy  the  same  refrigerator  advan- 
tages as  tenants  of  "Gold  Coast"  apartment 
buildings  paying  up  to  SIOOO  per  month 
rental.  The  reasonable  cost  of  the  HERRICK 
Refrigerator  makes  its  permanent  cleanliness 
available  to  the  most  modest  home. 

The  HERRICK  stays  clean.  This  is  due  to 
the  constant  scientific  circulation  of  pure, 
cold,  dry  air  that  keeps  the  whole  interior 
free  from  moisture.  Good  dealers  have  right 
sizes  for  homes,  hotels,  clubs,  stores,  etc.,  with 
choice  of  three  kinds  of  lining  including  the 
magnificent  white  opal  plate  glass. 

Outside  icing  feature,  if  desired,  for  conven- 
ience in  summer  and  iceless  refrigeration  in 
cool  weather.  Water  cooler  attachment,  if 
specified.  Name  of  nearest  HERRICK  dealer 
on  request. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 
"FOOD  SAFETY" 
Contains  valuable  hints  for  arrangement  of  food  in  any  re- 
frigerator to  secure  best  results ;  also  other  helpful  infor- 
mation. Write  for  free  copy. 

HERRICK  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY 
205  River  Street,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

T^ood  keeps  BEST  in  the 

HERRICK 

THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  REFRIGERATORS 


employing  their  numbers  to  determine 
matters  in  the  domain  of  government." 
He  proposes  an  educational  test  for 
suffrage,  and  pleads,  above  all,  for  the 
representative  in  government,  rather  than 
the  delegate.  His  idea,  if  carried  to  its 
logical  end,  would  mean  that  no  voter 
should  impress  his  personal  views  upon 
any  legislator.  —  Current  Opinion. 

The  Art  of  Spending  is  the  title  of  a 
small  booklet,  published  especially  for 
banks,  by  the  American  School  of  Home 
Economics,  Chicago.  It  has  to  do  with 
keeping  accounts,  which  as  far  as  house- 
holds are  concerned  is  a  very  difficult  and 
perplexing  matter. 

''This  is  common  experience,"  we  are 
told,  "and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  of 
comparatively  little  use  to  keep  accounts 
to  show  what  you  have  spent.  Accounts 
are  valuable  chiefly  to  show  that  you  are 
spending  the  way  you  want  to  spend,  that 
is  according  to  plan  or  budget.  BH 

''But  records  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  budget  plan  of  spending  —  it  is  all 
too  easy  to  exceed  the  budget  appropria- 
tion in  all  divisions;  constant  check  must 
be  kept  on  the  spending,  or  an  ideal 
budget  is  of  little  use.  Household  ac- 
counts are  the  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  the  budget  scheme;  but  there  is 
a  way  around  this  difficulty." 

Women's  way  of  classifying  expenses 
and  household  accounting  are  suggested. 
Also  a  list  of  some  helpful  books,  which 
have  been  written  on  the  ever-present 
subject  of  Efliicient  Housekeeping  and 
Family  Finance  is  given. 


All  Minor 

"When  we  were  married,"  said  Brown, 
"my  wife  and  I  made  an  agreement  that 
I  should^make  the  rulings  in  all  the  major 
things  and  she  in  all  the  minor  ones." 

"And  how  has  it  worked.?"  Black 
inquired. 

Brown  smiled  wanly.  "So  far,"  he 
replied,  "no  major  matters_have  come 
up." 
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Crowning  a  Heavy  Dinner 

A  WOMAN  asked  me  the  other  day  what  was  the  most  appropriate  and  pleasing  dessert  to  serve 
f^  with  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  or  any  heavy  dinner.  This  sounds  Hke  a  very  simple  question, 
but  thmk  It  over  and  you  will  find  it  is  not  so  easy  to  answer  as  you  thought.  Corned  beef  and  cab- 
bage are  heavy  and  therefore  you  want  a  light  dessert  in  contrast  and  one  that  is  neither  too  sweet 
nor  insipid. 

Here  are  two  desserts  which  prove  most  delightful  with  either  corned  beef  and  cabbage  or  anv 
other  heavy  meat  dinner.     Try  them  and  see  if  you  do  not  agree  that  they  are  real  di 


uscovenes. 


SNOW  PUDDING 


H  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelati 
14  eup  cold  water 
1  cup  boiling  water 


5i  cup  sugar 

14  cup  lemon  juic.> 

Whites  of  two  eggs 


Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  minutes,  dissolve  in  boiling  water,  add  sugar,  lemon  juice  and  grated  rim 
train,  and  set  aside  to  cool;    occasionally  stir  mixture,  and  when  quite  thick  beat  with  wire  spoon  or  whis 
add  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff,  and  continue  be'^tiiig  until  stiff  enough  to  hold  its  shape.     Chill  and  serve  with 
A  very  attractive  dish  may  be  prepared  bj'  ccloring  half  the  mixture  red. 

Sugar  zcafers  or  salt  crachers  may  be  made  into  dainty  boxes  in  a'kick  to  serve  Knox 
desserts  or  salads  by  dipping  the  ends  into  dissolved  gelatine,  fastening  them  together 
and  holding  in  place  a  fe:v  seconds  until  they  ivill  stand  alone.      Fill  just  before  serving. 


\  of  one  lemon  • 
k  until  frothy: 
boiled  custard" 


ORANGE  JELLY 


1  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
3^2  cup  cold  water 

2  cups  boiling  water 


1  cup  sugar 

1  cup  orange  juice 

2  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 


Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  fivt  minutes;  dissolve  in  boiling  water.  Add  sugar  and  stir  until  dissolved;  then  ad. I 
lemon  and  orange  juice.  Strain  into  molds,  first  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  chill.  If  desired,  fresh  or  canned  fruit  may  he 
added. 

NOTE  —  If  fruit  is  added,  this  may  be  used  for  a  salad  course  by  serving  it  on  lettuce  leaves  with  a  sahul    dressinir 

When  making  a  gelatine  vegetable  salad,  in  place  of  part  of  the  liquid  called  for  in 
the  recipe,  use  the  vinegar  frovi  a  jar  of  pickled  beets.  Fruit  juices  may  bf  used  thf 
same  way  in  making  desserts.      The  added  flavor  and  the  brighter  color  will  delight  yo  u . 

MENU  PLANNING  BOOKS  FREE 

Mv  booklets,  "Dainty  Desserts"  and  "Food  Economy."  contain  recipes  for  every  occasion  ana 
will  help  you    to  plan  delightful  and   varied  home 
menus.     Write  for  them,  enclosing  4  cents  in  stamps 
to  cover  postage,  and  mention  your  grocer's  name. 


KNOX 

GElatjNE 


Any  domestic  science  teacher  can  have  sufficient  gelatine 
for  her  class,  if  she  will  write  me  on  school  stationery,  stating 
quantity  and  when  needed. 

"Wherever  a  recipe  calls  for  Gelatine  —  it  means  KNOX" 

>iRS.  CHARLES  H.  KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 


107  Knox  Avenue 


Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
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IN  GRAY  ENAMEL  FINISH 

Bake  in  three  ovens  and  use 

the  gas  broiler  at  the 

same  time 

The  new  Victory  Crawford  is  the  only  range 
on  the  market  which  does  this  —  and  in 
addition  has  room  for  four  kettles  on  the  coal 
griddles  and  five  on  the  gas  burners. 

And  though  there  is  so  much  oven  space  — 
six  and  a  half  square  feet,  or  thirteen  square 
feet  with  the  racks  —  the  Victory  Crawford 
measures  only  forty- three  inches  from  end 
to  end. 

Its  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  combination 
gas  and  coal  range  with  many  exclusive  im- 
provements which  make  it  efficient,  economi- 
cal, easy  to  keep  clean  —  a  time  and  step 
saver  for  the  busy  housewife.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the. Victory  Crawford  — 
you'll  find  it  just  the  range  you've  always 
wanted. 


Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 


WALKER  &  PRATT  MFG 

BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Highest  Quality  Ranges 
Furnaces  and  Boilers 


CO. 


The  Silver  Lining 

My   Ideal 

Poets  may  rave  over  beauteous  maidens, 
But  give  me  a  man  of  might! 

One  preferred  who  can  bake  and  cook, 
Or  handle  a  broom  and  fight! 

Give  me  one  who  can  read  and  sing, 
A  ballad  or  two  of  the  spring. 

Who  can  love  and  bake, 

Use  a  hoe  and  rake. 

Who  can  do  'most  anything. 


From  the  Orient 

In  ''Chips  of  Jade"  (Dutton)  Arthur 
Guiterman  has  rendered  a  number  of 
Chinese  and  Indian  proverbs  and  folk- 
sayings  into  English  verse  of  epigram- 
matic power.     Here  is  one  maxim: 

Recorded  words  are  fetters; 
When  angry,  don't  write  letters. 

And  a  story  is  swiftly  sketched  in  two 
lines: 

Two  sparrows  for  one  rice  grain  made  a  riot, 
The  cat  was  arbitrator  —  All  is  quiet. 


''Your  pulse  is  very  rapid  and  irregular. 
Have  you  been  under  any  severe  strain 


lateb 


?" 


Alaybe   you'd    say   so.     IVe 


been    figuring    a    way    to   pay    my    1920 
income  tax  out  of  my  1921  income." 

Jtidg^' 

"I  don't  like  these  photos  at  all,"  he 
said.  "I  look  like  an  ape."  The  photog- 
rapher favored  him  with  a  glance  of 
lofty  disdane.  ''You  should  have  thought 
of  that  before  you  had  them  taken,"  was 
his  reply  as  he  turned  back  to  work. 

A'ezcs  Trade  Journal. 


A  worried  mother  wrote  to  her  boy's 
teacher  as  follows:  "Please  do  not  push 
Tommy  too  hard,  for  so  much  of  his 
brains  is  intelleck  that  he  ought  to  be 
held  back  a  good  deal  or  he  will  run  to 
intelleck  entirely,  and  I  do  not  desire  it. 
So  please  hold  him  back  so  as  to  keep  his 
intelleck  from  getting  bigger  than  his 
body  and  injuring  him  for  life." 

An  advertisement  from  a  Siamese  news- 


t: 
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AD\'ERTISEMENTS 


Prune  / 
CofleeCake 

Here's  a  happy-idea  cake  that  not  only 
.,id\es  the  breaktast  but  makes  it  more 
r.eakhful  besides.  Can  you  think  of  a  better 
day's  start  than  this  Prune  Coffee  Cake — 
with  ifs  brown, beckoning  crust  decked  out 
from  end  to  end  with  luscious,  sugar-sweet 
prunes  and  sprinkled  with  nuts? 

It's  enough  to  lure  anyone  on  to  a  second 
or  third  cup  of  cottee,  providing— the  coffee 
ca}{e  holds  outi  And,  for  you,  here's  the 
treat-iest  part  of  it:  it's  so  easy  [and  eco- 
nomical} to  make.  j\  simple  muffin  "foun- 
dation," a  few  minutes'  preparation,  then 
into  the  oven  and — it's  done! 

Even  so,  it  is  but  one  of  35  unusual  reci' 
pes  waiting  for  you  in  our  Sunsweet  Recipe 
Packet.  The  recipes — prepared  by  a  famoa= 
domestic  scientist — are  printed  on  gumvied 
slips  [5x3']  so  you  can  paste  them  in  your 
scrapbook  or  on  recipe  filing  cards.  This 
unique  packet  is  free — simply  address 

C.^iFORNiA  Prune  6^  Apricot  Growers  Inc. 

5505:  Market  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

xcooo  groweT'immhcrs 


How  to  make  this 
20-minute  cake: 

Two  eggs  •.veil  beaten,  i 
cup  sugar;  '.•  cup  milk,  2 
cups  sifced  flour;  1  tea- 
sp>ocns  babn:',  powder:  '  i 
cup  melted  ihortcrung,  i 
teaspoon  vip.iHa  extiacL 
~  eat  egg>.  idd  sugar,  sift 
flour  and  L^.i-ing  powder; 
add  to  mi.xture  gradually 
with  milk,  beat  until 
smooth,  add  melted  short- 
ening and  extract  Pour  m 
2  greased  layer  cake  pans, 
cover  top  with  uncooked 
pitted  Sunsweet  Prunes 
and  sprinkle  with  nuts 
Bake  in  moderate  oven 


SUNSWEET 

Califormas  Nature  ^Mxred  PmneS 
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SncKY  Fly  Paper.  Sticky  Fly Ribboa, 
TreeTakglefoot.  Roach '^' a  \t  Powder. 

TheO&W.Thum  Co.. Manufacturers. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mica.  V/alkerville.qjuda. 

**The  Art  cf  Spending'^ 

Tellt  how  to  get  more  for  your  money  —  how  to  live  better  and 
jave  morel  How  to  record  monthly  household  expenses  without 
household  accoums.      32  pp.  illustrated.      lo  cents. 

AM.   S'3H00L  OF  HOME  EGONOMILS,   503a  W.  69th  ST.,  CHICAGO 


GOSSOM'S    CREAM    SOUPS    ''^^gSSJ^^^ 


Pure,   Wholesome,   Appetizing 

Quickly  prepared,  saving  time  and  fussing. 

Just  add  water  and  boil   15  minutes.      One  package  makes 

3   pints   of   delicious  soup.      15c   each   at  lead'ng   grocers. 

(20c  on  Western  coast.) 

Split   pea,    Green    pea,   Lima,    Ce'ery,  Black    Bean,    Clam 

Chowder,  Onion  and   (Mushroom  25c). 

Sample  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  20c,  or  one  dozen  for  $1.75. 

Also  Gossom's   "Quick-Made"   Fudge 
A  40c  package  makes  over  one  pound  of  the  most  exquisite 
fudge;    just  add  li<iuid  and  boil  5  minutes. 

Manufactured  by 
B   F.  Gossom,  692  Washington  St.,  Brookline,  46,  Mass. 


Dehydrating  Foods 

By  A.  LOUISE  ANDREA 

''The  Book  of  the  Hour" — 

Spokane  Spokesman-Review 

Absolute  econoiri}',  if  nothing  else,  will 
cause  the  Dehydration  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
fish  and  meats  to  become  a  regular  house- 
hold duty,  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  process  is  simpler  than  canning,  re- 
quires neither  cans,  ars — nor  sugar.  This, 
the  first  authoritative  treatise  on  the  subject 
of  the  practical  consei  \  ttion  of  food,  is  just 
out  of  the  press.     Postpaid  ^1.85. 

The  Cornhill  Publishing  Company 

2A  Park  Street,   Boston 


SALAD  SECRETS 


100  recipes.  Brief  but  complete-  I5c  by  mail  100  Meat- 
less_recjpes  15c.  50  Sandwich  recipes  15c.  All  three  30c. 
B.  R.  BRIGGS,  25U  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn   N.Y. 

A  Dishwasher  for  $2.50! 

Keeps  hands  out  of  the  water,  no  wiping  of  dishes,  saves  i  the 
time.  Consists  of  special  fol  ling  dishdrainer,  special  wire 
basket,  2  special  long-handled  brushes.  Full  directions  for  use. 
Sent  prepaid  for  $2.50.     Full  refund  if  not  satisfac  tory. 

Am;  School  Home  Economics,  503  W.   69th  Street,  Chicago 


paper:  "The  news  of  English,  we  tell  the 
latest.  Writ  in  perfectly  style  and  most 
earliest.  Do  a  murder  get  commit  we 
hear  and  tell  of  it.  Do  a  mighty  chief 
die,  we  publish  it,  and  in  borders  of 
sombre.  Staff  has  each  one  been  colleg.^ 
and  writ  like  the  Kipling  and  the  Dickens! 
We  circulate  every  town  and  extortionate 
not  for  advertisements.     Buy  it." 


When  Lincoln  Refused  to  Rise 

A  capital  story  of  Lincoln's  early 
political  life  is  told  in  John  Wesley  Hill's 
new  book,  ''Abraham  Lincoln,  Man  of 
God"  (Putnam).  It  seems  that  in  1846, 
during  a  canvass  for  Congress,  Lincoln 
attended  a  preaching  service  of  Peter 
Cartwright's.  Cartwright  called  on  all 
desiring  to  go  to  heaven  to  stand  up.  All 
arose  but  Lincoln.  Then  he  asked  all  to 
rise  who  did  not  want  to  go  to  hell. 
Lincoln  remained  still  seated.  ''I  am 
siirprised,"  said  Cartwright,  •'■to  see  Abe 
Lincoln  sitting  back  there  unmoved  by 
these  appeals.  If  Air.  Lincoln  does  not 
want  to  go  to  heaven  and  does  not  want 
to  escape  hell,  perhaps  he  will  tell  us 
where  he  does  want  to  go."  Lincoln 
slowly  arose  and  replied,  "I  am  going  to 
Congress." 

Two  words  of  wit  will  often  have  more 
eiTect  than   an  hour  of  prosy  argument. 
The  most  earnest  of  orators  could  hardlv 
have   put    the    case    of    the    teachers    S( 
cogently  as  the  hero  of  this  story  from 
Everybody's  Magazine.      ''At    a    banquet 
given  by  a   large  body  of  educators  the 
speaker  of  the  evening  rose  and  began  h\> 
address  with  the  words,   'Long  live  thei 
teachers!'     He  was  interrupted  by  a  tallj 
emaciated  >oung  man  who  rose  from  th< 
rear  of  the  room  and  in  a  sepulchral  voicf 
queried,  'On  what.-^'  " 


Applicant:  "Pm  rcad\-  to  begin  at  thj 
bottom,  sir." 

Newspaper  Proprietor:  "Well,  what| 
your  idea.'" 

"To  start  hrst  with  the  leading  edi 
torials  and  gradualh'  work  m>'self  up  t^ 
the  sporting  page."  —  Life. 
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(S^^  ^^  y^^  ^^^  fi^^ 

the  secret  in  the  can* 

That  wonderful  natural  flavor  that  youVe 
noticed  in  Baker's  Coconut  didn't  just 
happen.  Baker's  Coconut  is  DIFFERENT 
coconut  because  it  was  prepared  by  dif- 
ferent methods.  YOU  can  find  the  secret 
in  the  can. 

In  the  can;  — Baker's  Fresh  Grated 
Coconut — canned  in  its  own  milk. 

In  the  package: — Baker's  Dry  Shred 
Coconut — sugar  cured. 

Have  YOU  a  copy  of  the  Baker  Recipe  Booklet  ? 
If  not,  write  for  it  NOW— it's  free. 

THE  FRANKLIN  BAKER  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


BAKER'S  COCONUT 
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^he  Mountain  Refrigerators 

"The  Chest  with  the  ChiH  in  it" 

Built  on  scientific  principles  and 
tested  by  use 
''in  over  a  million  homes" 

Easy    to     clean  —  economical  — 
durable  and  efficient. 
Sold   in  every  city   and  important 
tozvn  in  the  United  States.  Send  for 
handsome  catalogues  and  booklets. 

Maine  Manufacturing  Co. 

Nashua,  N.  H.    Established  1874 

Look  for  the  name  WHITE  MOUNTAIN 


m^noi<^ 


'^    8  Inches  Square.  5  Inches  High 

,^^^  Yoiicanbe thebePtcakemakeT'  ;•  vo\t 

cU".boi't.o\  n.   \'.i  lean  mal'e  the  same  An^i^i    '<r^^-i 

Cake  and  m-.ny  other  kinds  that  I  make  and  sell  ac     :' 

loaf-profit,  $2,  if  you 

Learn  the  Csborn  Cake  Making  Systen. 

My  methods  r-e  <'   "erf^t.    They  are  the  result   .^'    twenty   •'•nr 
experience  as  a  domestic  science  oxnert.   My  waj        easy  to  1>'H'-  . 
It  never  fails.    I   have   taught   .noasands.         t     i       -end  vou       ■'■ 
particulars  FREE. 
Mrs.  Grace  Osborn  Dept.   0  5        Bay  e.^y,  Mic. 


R  \PIO 

Fireless  Coo!  }- 

Special  Low  Factory  Price 

direct  to  you.  Cooker  is  alumi- 
u>im  lined  throughout.  Full 
set  of  famous    Wear  Ever" 

P  aluminum  cooking  utensils 
comes  wrh  it.  Ask  for  free 


Home  Science  Book 
WM.  Ci.-^IPBELL  CO. 
Dept.   73  Detroit,  Mich 


ROBERTS 

Lightning  Mixer 
Beats  Everything 

Beats  eggs,  whips  cream,  churns  butter,  mixes 
gravies,  desserts  and  dressings,  and  does  the 
work  in  a  few  seconds.  Blends  and  mixes 
malted  milk,  powdere«l  milk,  baby  foods  and 
all  drinks. 

Simple  and  Strong.     Saves  work— easy 

to   clean.     Most   necessary  household 

article.     Used  by  200,000  housewives 

and   endorsed    by    leading  household 

magazines. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  this,  we  s\  ill 

prepaid    quart  size  $1.'.'5.    pint  size  *.»<>>•. 

We'^t  and  South,  quait  $1.40.  pint  $1.00. 

Recipe  book  free  with  mixer. 

N/JTIONAL    CO.  CAMBRIDGE  39,  BOSTON.  MASS, 


•  •nd 
I'ar 


Two  New  Household  Helpers 

On  10  dayi'  free  trial!  They  save  you  at  least  an  h*ur  n  d.iy, 
worth  at  only  30  cents  an  hour,  ^2.10  a  week.  Cost  only  the 
10  cents  a  week  for  a  year.  Send  postcard  for  details  of  these 
"helpers,"  ojr  two  new  home-study  courses,  "  H ousekold 
Engineering"  and  "Lessons  in  Cooking,"  now  in  book  form;  OR 
SEND  $S.OO  in  full  payment       Regular  price  i?6.28 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF    HOML  ECONOMICS,    503  W.  69th  ST  ,  CHICAGO 


International  Squabbles 

When  Uncle  Sam  says  to  John  Bull, 
'If  you  will  try  to  bear  with  my  damn 
fools,  I  will  try  to  bear  with  yours,"  that's 
hands  across  the  sea. 

It  is  on  that  basis  that  the  Irish  ques- 
tion will  have  to  be  settled.  Life. 


''Say,  buddy,  do  you  remember  when 
we  were  over  there,  they  used  to  tell  us 
that  when  we  got  back  nothMg  would  be 
too  good  for  us?"  "Sure,  what  about 
it.?"     "Well,  they  told  the  truth." 

American  Legion  Weekly. 


**The  Art  of  Spending" 

How  to  Live  Better  and  Save  More 

SPENDING  is  as  important  as  earn- 
ing and  it  is  not  the  amount  of 
money  spent,  but  the  kind  of  life 
it  buys  that  counts.  If  you  would  like  to 
make  your  income  go  further,  make  it 
I  yield  more  nearly  what  you  want,  you  will 
,  3  3  interested  in  this  handbook  which  tells 
vjw  a  plan  of  spending  or  "Budget" 
iielps  to  stretch  the  dollar,  gives  sugges- 
tions for  drawing  up  a  practical  budget 
and  shows  how  to  keep  check  on  the 
budget  without  household  accounts  by  the 
use  of  the  new  Self-Accounting  Check 
Book  which  is  illustrated  and  described. 
The  new  check  book  gives  automatically 
the  cost  of  Food,  Clothing,  Operating, 
etc.,  from  month  to  month  and  year  to 
year.  Your  bank  can  secure  a  set  of  the 
special  interleaves  and  have  the  new 
check  book  made  up  for  you  at  small 
expense. 

The  new  Weekly  Allozvance  Book  — 
"Where  My  Money  Goes  '"  is  also  il- 
lustrated and  described,  —  a  -in. pie  little 
book  of  32  pages,  small  enough  for  your 
pocketbook,  easily  kept,  but  giving 
classified  records  of  all  household  oi 
personal  expenses.  Price  10  cents;  prce 
of  "The  Art  of  Spending,"  lOcents.  Amer- 
ican School  of  Home  Economics,  503  ^^ 
69th  Street,  Chicago.  — Adv 
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—  ready  for  your  table 

STICKNEY  &  POOR'S 

Prepared  Mustard 

In  the  Attractive  White  Jar 

Simply  take  jar  out  of  carton,  loosen  the 
screw-top  cover— and  it's  ready  for  business! 
For  cold  meats,  salads,  sandwiches,  fish 
or  fowl,  you'll  find 

Stickney  &  Poors  Prepared  Mustard 
an  appetizing  condiment,  that  lends  zestful 
relish  to  your  food.  It's  the  flavor — differ- 
ent—  and  better  — yo\i\\  agree.  Made  \\\\\\ 
more  than  a  century  of  exj^eri^nce  behmd 
it  —  that's  why.  Try  Stickney  &  Poor's 
Prepared  Mustard  in  the  new,  white  glass 
table  jar.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it  —  today. 
Your  co-operating  servant 

MUSTAHDPOT. 


# 


stichney  &  POOR  spice  company 

_^  __1 81 3-Century  Old—Century  Honored- 1921, 

BOSTON  and  HAUFAX 
Tbe  Ooly  Maonfactorers  of  Pore  MasUrds  la  tbe  New  Eaglaod  States 
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Vegeione 

VEGETABLE  PROTEIN  —  THE  MUSCLE 
BUILDING,  STRENGTH  GIVING  FOOD 
ELEMENT 

FLAVOR  — LIKE  SWEETMEAT  JUICE 
COOKED  BROWN 

EFFECT  —  APPETIZING 

COST  —  ONLY  2  CENTS  A  PORTION 

I  ■parti  that  satisfying  richness  and  flavor  to  soups,  gravy,  sauces 

•ad  stews  that  bring  praise  to  your  cooking. 

Makes  a  rich,  appetizing  consommi  soup  by  merely    dissolving 

ia  Mliag  water  and  at  a  cost  of  only  2  cents  a  plate.  ^ 

N*t  aa  expense,  but  an  economy  and  needed  in  every  kitchen. 

Regalar  retail   price,  4-ounce  tin,   50  cents. 

Three  4-ounce  tins  sent  postpaid  for  $\.     Order  direct  aad  save 

dealer's  profit. 

Moaey  refunded  if  not  found  satisfactory  after  a  fair  trial. 

BISHOP-GIFFORD  CO.  Inc.     Baldwin,  L.  I^  N.  Y. 

"Free-Hand  Cooking" 

Cook  uithout  recipes!  A  key  to  cookbooks,  correct  proportions' 
time,  temperature;  thickening  leavening,  shortening,  105  fun- 
damental receipes.     40  p.  book.      10  cents  coin  or  stamps. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  503  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 


^ 


Gluten  Flour  y9^ 


40%  GLUTEN 


Guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respects  to 

Standard  requirements  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of 

Agriculture. 

Uanafactored  by 

FARWELL  &  RHINES 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


^ 


CreamWhipping  Made 
Easy  and    Inexpensive 

r«REMO-ArESGO 


V 


Whips  Thin  Cream 

or  Half  Heavy  Cream  and  Milk 

or  Top  of  the  Milk  Bottle 

It  whips  up  as  easily  as  heavy  cream 

and  retains  its  stiffness. 

Every     caterer      and     housekeeper 

want?  CREMO-VESCO. 

Send  for  a  bottle  to-day. 


Housekeeper's  size,  Hoz.,  .30  prepaid 
Caterer's  size,  16oz.,         $1.00 
(With  full  directions.) 


Cremo-Vesco  Company 

631  EAST  23rd  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Siatevitnt  oj  the  Ownership,   Management,  etc.,  required  by 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  Aug.  24,  1912,  oJ  the 

AMERICAN  COOKERY,  published  monthly 
except  July  and  September,  .,!  Boston,  Mass., 
for  Apr'il  f.   1921. 

Publishers 

Boston   Cooking-School  Magazine  Co. 

221    Columbus  Ave.,   Boston,   Mass. 

Editor:  Janet  AI.  Hill 

Business   Managers 

Benj.   M.  Hill  and   Robert  B.  Hill 

Ozvners 

Benj.  M.  Hill,  Janet  M.  Hill,  Robt.  B.  Hill 

Known   bond   or  other  security   holders.      None 

Sworn  10  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of  March* 
1921. 

(Seal)  A.   W.  BLAKE, 

Notary  Public 


Cooking  for  Profit 

By  Alice  Bradley 

Principal,   Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery 
Cooking  Editor,   Woman's  Home  Companion 

IF  YOU  wish  to  earn  money  at  home 
through  home  cooked  food  and 
catering  —  if  you  would  Uke  to  own 
and  conduct  a  food  shop,  tea  room,  cafe- 
teria or  lunch  room  —  if  you  wish  to 
manage  a  profitable  boarding  house  or 
small  hotel,  you  will  be  interested  in 
this  new  correspondence  course. 

It  explains  just  how  to  prepare  food, 
"good  enough  to  sell";  just  what  to 
cook,  with  many  choice  recipes;  how  to 
establish  a  reputation  and  a  constant 
profitable  market;  how  to  cater  for  all 
occasions,  and  tells  in  detail  how  to 
establish  and  conduct  successful  tea 
rooms,  etc.  — •  how  to  manage  ail  food 
service. 

The  correspondence  instruction  is  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Miss  Bradley 
and  the  fee  for  the  course  is  very  moder- 
ate and  may  be  paid  on  easy  terms. 
This  montJu  two  "Household  Helpers" 
are  included  free,  to  show  how  to  gain  the 
time  for  money-making  work.  For  full 
details  write  to  American  School  of  Home 
Economics.  503  \V.  69th  Street.  Chicago. 

—  Jdv. 


The  Secret  of  Good  Cooking 

Colburns  ® 

Spices -Mustard-Condiments 

THE  A.  COLBURN   CO.,  Philadelphia 

Established  185  7 
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AD\'ERTISEMENTS 


HEBE 


2S  S'    TOTAL  SOL'aS 
^  THE  HEBE  COMPANV 


Rich  and  delicious  ^^-W^^ 

desserts  made       \^ 
economically  witli  HEBE 

One  of  the  many  excellent  uses  for  Hebe  is  in  making  desserts. 
Puddings,  custards,  cream  pies,  and  pudding  sauces  made  with 
Hebe  are  economical  and  nutritious  as  well  as  deliciously  iia^•ored. 
Cooking  experts  are  using  Hebe  not  only  in  desserts  hut  in  nearly 
everything  cooked  or  baked.  It  is  a  remarkable  aid  in  improving 
the  table  because  it  gives  the  foods  a  fine  flavor  and  also  adds 
food  value. 

Hebe   is   pure    skimmed    milk    evaporated   to    double   strengtli 

enriched  with  cocoanut  fat — a  wliolesome, 
nutritious,  well-balanced  food  pnxhict. 
For  real  economy,  order  sevei*al  cans  from 
your  grocer  and  use  it  (hiily.  Send  for  tlie 
free  Hebe  book  of  recipes  for  suggestions. 
Address  381. 5  Consumers  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Use  HEBE  for 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
Fried  Chicken,  Cream  Gravy- 
Creamed  Fisli  Flakes 
Creamed  Sweetbreads 
Asparag'us  in  Cream  Sauce 
Lettuce  with  HEBE    Ma;yonnaise 
Cocoanut  Lawyer  Cake 
Chocolate  and  Cocoa 


Serve  it  with 
Tea  and  Coffee,  too 


THE  HEBE  CO. 


Chicago 


Seattle 


Buv  advertised  Goods —  Do  not  acceot  substituTes 
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Now  for  Real  Shortcake 


4^ii^ 


Now  for  real  shortcake  I 
— with  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries and  peaches  in 
season. 

Cream  is  whipped  in 
a  jiffy  —  with  the 


Dui\lap 

Creai 


Brings  quick  results 
for  every  mixing,  beat 
ing  need  and  no  spat- 
ter due  to  flexible,  per- 
forated blade,  vibrates  as 
it  whirls,  (a  patented  fea- 
ture.) Cuts  the  cream  in- 
stead of  beating. 

Standard  Model,  ear  then  ware 
bowl.  $1.25  (Western  States 
$1.50  )  De  Luxe  Model,  ebony 
handle,  casserole  bowl,  $2.50 
(Western  States  $2.75.) 

Mailed  prepaid  on  receipt  of 
price,  if  dealer  hasn' t  i  t;  men- 
tion his  name. 

CASEY 
HUDSON 
COMPANY 
363  E.  Ohio  St. 
Chicago 


"jV/fTT   17'  — Nature's  first  food — ^  is  turned 

■*•  into  an  attractive,  delicious  dish 
tliat  children  and  adults  enjoy  when  it  is  made 
into  Junket. 

Junket 

^^    MADE  H^i/A  MILK 

is  wholesome  milk  in  tasty  dessert  form.  It  is 
eaten  slowly  and  enjoyed — hence  it  is  the  better 
way  of  serving  milk. 

Junket  can  now  be  made  with  Junket  Powder,  at  well 
as    with  Tablets.    The  new  Junket  Powder   is    already 
.sweetened  and  flavored.      Made  in  6  different  flavors. 
Both  Groctrt  and  Druggists  sell  Junket 
Send  4c.   in  stamps  and  your  grocer's  name,  for 
sample  {or  15c.  for  full  sixe  package  of  Junket  Tab- 
lets; 20C.  for  full  sixe  package  oj  Junket  Powder) 
with  recipes. 

THE  JUNKET  FOLKS,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Canadian  Laboiatory,  Toronto,  Ont. 


"Household  Helpers" 

IF  YOU  could  engage  an  expert  cook 
and  an  expert  housekeeper  for  only 
10  cents  a  week,  with  no  board  or 
room,  you  would  do  it,  wouldn't  you.? 
Of  course  you  would!  Well,  that  is  all 
our  "Two  Household  Helpers"  will 
cost  you  the  first  year  —  nothing  there- 
after, for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  much 
an  hour  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  365  days  a 
year  is  worth  to  you.?  Many  workmen 
get  ^1  an  hour- — -surely  your  time  is 
worth  30  cents  an  hour.  We  guarantee 
these  "Helpers"  to  save  you  at  least  an 
hour  a  day,  worth  say  ^2.10  a  week. 
Will  you  invest  the  10  cents  a  week  to  gain 
$2  weekly.? 

And  the  value  our  "Helpers"  give  you 
in  courage  and  inspiration,  in  peace  of 
mind,  in  the  satisfaction  of  progress,  in 
health,  happiness  and  the  joy  of  living,  — 
is  above  price.  In  mere  dollars  and  cents, 
they  will  save  their  cost  twelve  times  a 
year  or  more. 

These  helpers,  "Lessons  in  Cooking" 
and  "Household  Engineering,"  were  both 
prepared  as  home-study  courses,  and  as 
such  have  been  tried  out  and  approved 
by  thousands  of  our  members.  Thus 
they  have  the  very  highest  recommenda- 
tion. Nevertheless  we  are  willing  to  send 
them  in  book  form,  on  a  week's  free  trial, 
in'your  Own  home.     Send  the  coupon. 

In  these  difficult  days  you  really  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  "Helpers."  You 
owe  it  to  yourself  and  family  to  give  them 
a  fair  trial.  You  cannot  realize  what 
great  help  they  will  give  you  till  you 
try  them  — -  and  the  trial  costs  you 
nothing!  Send  no  money  —  send  the  cou- 
pon. 


FREE  TRIAL  FOR  ONE   WEEK 

A.  S.   H.  E.  —  503  W.  69lh  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

Send  your  two  "  HOUSEHOLD  HELPERS."  prepaid 
on  a  week's  trial,  in  the  De  Luxe  binding.  H  satisfactory,  I 
will  send  you  $5  in  full  payment  (OR)  50  cents  and  %\  per 
month  for  five  months.  Otherwise  I  will  return  one  or 
both  books  in  seven  days.     (Regular  mail  price  $3.14  each). 

Name  and 

Address 

Reference 


{ 
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LARO 


Wilson^s  CentL§led  Ham 

— juicy y  tempting,  delicious 

Most  every  one  likes  good  ham,  and  when  you 
can  serve  Wilson's  Certified  Ham  —  baked  —  as 
the  chief  dish,  the  success  of  your  dinner  is  abso- 
lutely assured.  Certified  Ham  is  tender,  juicy, 
mildly  sv/eet  in  flavor— and  the  rich  savor  and 
delicious  quality  tells  of  the  careful  selection  and 
cure.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Wilson's  Certified  Bacon, 
Certified  Lard  and  other  Certified  products.  You 
will  find  them  as  good  as  Certified  Ham. 

"Wilson's  Meat  Cookery"— our  book  on  the  econom- 
Tcal  buying  and  cooking  of  meats  — free  on  request. 
Address,  Department  447.  Wilson  &   Co.,  Chicago. 


_^^. 


./7, 


'Jhift  TTuvtk 


WILSON  &   CO 


i^cruA  ^uoAontcs 


V     \J 


K^&  XAjxiUoyt^  -CaM.  ^y\o{£cSd -^vu^ -ioMn^ 
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I 


=Domestic  Science==^ 

Home-study  Courses 

Food,  health,  housekeeping,  clothing,  children. 

For  Homemakers  and  Mothers;  professional 
courses  for  Teachers,  Dietitians,  Institution 
Managers,  Derhonstrators,  Nurses,  Tea  Room 
Managers,  Caterers,  ''Cooking  for  Profit,"  etc. 
"The  Profession  of  Home-making."  100 
page  handbook,/ree.  Bulletins:  "Free-hand 
Cooking,"  "Food  Values,"  "Ten-Cent  Meals," 
"Family  Finance,"  "Art  of  Spending" — 10c  ea. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics 
(Charted  in  1915)        503  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


SERVICE  TABLE  WAGON    • — 

Large  Broad  Wide  Table 
Top  —  Removable  Glass 
Service  Tray  — Double 
Drawer  —  Doub'le 
Handles— Large  Deep 
Dndershe  Ives  — "Scien- 
tifically Silent"  Rubber 
Tired    Swivel    Wheels. 

A  high  grada  piece  of  furni- 
ture surpassing  anything  yet  at- 
tempted for  GF.NtRAL  UTILITY, 
cr'ie  of  action,  and  absolute 
in.stlessneSB.  WRITE  NOW 
fOR  A  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET 
AND    UF.ALl-  H  S    NAME. 


COMBINATION  PnCDUCTSCO. 

504J  CMitd  Bide.    UiiagB.  III. 


AS  NEVER  BEFORE  YOU  NEED  A 
COPY  OF 

CANNING,   PRESERVING 
AND  JELLY  MAKING 

By  JANET  McKENZIE  HILL 

The  economic  condition  of  the  times 
demands  that  all  surplus  vegetables  and 
fruit  be  carefully  preserved  for  future 
use.  Modern  methods  of  canning  and 
jelly  making  have  simplified  and  short- 
ened preserving  processes.  In  this  book 
the  latest  "deas  in  canning,  preserving 
and  jelly  iiiaking  are  presented. 

We  Will  send  a  copy  of  this  book,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  $L75. 

We  will  send  a  copy  of  this  book,  postpaid,  and  renew 
your  subscription  for  American  Cookery  one  year,  both 
for  $3.00. 

We  will  send  a  copy  of  this  book,  postpaid,  to  any 
present  subscriber  sending  her  renewal  at  $1.50  and  two 
new  subscribers  for  American  Cookery  at  $1.50  each. 

Address 

The  Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine  Co. 
Boston,  Mass. 


BREAKFASTS,  LUNCHEONS  anJ  DINNERS 

By  MARY  D.  CHAMBERS 

Should  be  in  every  home.  It  treats  in  detail  the  threa  meals  a  day,  in  their  several  varieties,  from 
the  light  family  affair  to  the  formal  and  company  function.  Appropriate  menus  are  given  for  each 
occasion.  The  well-balanced  diet  is  kept  constantly  in  view.  Table  china,  glass  and  silver,  and 
table  linen,  all  are  described  and  illustrated.  In  short,  how  to  plan,  how  to  serve  ard  how  to  behave 
at  these  meals,  is  the  author's  motive  in  writing  the  book.  This  motive  has  been  clearly  and  admir- 
ably well  carried  out.     Table  etiquette  might  well  be  the  subtitle  of  the  volume. 

Cloth,  150  pages.  Illustrated,  $1.25  net. 

We  will  send  this  book  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.25 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO. 


Boston,  Mass. 


Women's    Leather    Finish 

Shopping   Bag 

Neat,  Compact,  Folds  small,  holds 
much.  Well  made.  Just  right  for 
shopping  or  marketing.  Big  Value. 
$1.00  Prepaid.      Agents  Wanted. 

GENERAL  SPECIALTY  CO. 
151  Berkeley  St.,     Boston,  Mass. 


'*Where  My  Money  Goes" 

Weekly    Allowance   Book —  simple   little   book   32   pages,   small 
enough  for  your  pockethock,  easily  kept;  gives  classified  record 
of  all  personal  or  household  expenses,      ro  cents. 
AM    SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,   503a  W.  69th  ST,  CHICAGO 


Dress  Designing  Lessons 
"FREE" 


Women — Girls — 15  or  over,   can   easily   learn  Dress 
and  Costume  Designing  during  their  spare  moments 

in  10  Weeks 

Bress  Designers  Frequently  Earn 


COUPON 


$45  to  $100  a  Week   /  £;;S^Jr'''"''* 

Many  start  parlors  in  their  own       Kochester,  N.  Y. 

homes  •'  Kin(lly  stMid  mo.  absolntt'l;, 
■•  f  n'O.  sainiih'  h'SMmsin  Dress 
Every  niothor  — tvory  woman  .'  and  Costume  Designing  and 
who  now  does  home  seeing  •'  Making,  as tauyht  iu  10  woi-ks, 
should  get  these  free  lessMis.  /  sparetime. 
Send  coupon  immediately  for    /    Name 

FREE  SAMPLE  LESSONS  /  Address - 
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Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  satisfactory  way 

to  enlarge  the  subscription  list  of  American  Cookery  is  through  its  present  subscri- 
bers, who  personally  can  vouch  for  the  value  of  the  publication.  To  make  it  an 
object  for  subscribers  to  secure  new  subscribers,  we  offer  the  following  premiums: 

/^QfWF\f  nrjQJ^gJ  •  Premiums  are  not  given  with  a  subscription  or  for  a  renewal,  but  only 
-I  to  present  subscribers,  for  securing  and  sending  to  us  new  yearly  sub- 

scriptions at  $1.50  each.  The  number  of  new  subscriptions  requiied  to  secure  each  premium  is  clearly 
stated  below  the  description  of  each  premium. 

Transportation  is  or  is  not  paid  as  stated. 

INDIVIDUAL    INITIAL    JELLY    MOULDS 

Serve  Eggs,  Fish  and  Meats  in   Aspic; 

Coffee  and  Fruit  Jelly;  Pudding  and  other 

desserts  with  your  initial  letter  raised  on 

the  top.     Latest  and  daintiest  novelty  for 

the  up-to-date  hostess.     To  remove  jelly 

take  a  needle  and  run  it  around  inside  of 

mould,  then  immerse  in  warm  water;  jelly 

will  then  come  out  in  perfect  condition. 

Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  these. 

»...       ,         ^i,    -  11    t        j»        ^u  ,j     You  cannot  purchase  them  at  the  stores. 

Thi3  shows  the  jelly  turned  from  the  mould  "^ 

8et  of  six  (6),  any    initial,  sent    postpaid    for  (1)   new  subscription.       Cash  Price  75  cents. 


This  shows   mould 
(upside    down) 


PATTY  IRONS' 


As  illustrated,  are  used  to  make  dainty,  flaky 
pat6s  or  timbales;  delicate  pastry  cups  for  serv- 
ing hot  or  frozen  dainties,  creamed  vegetables, 
salads,  shell  fish,  ices,  etc.  Each  set  comes 
securely  packed  in  an  attractive  box  with  recipes 
and  full  directions  for  use.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
two  (2)   new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.50. 


SILVER'S 

SURE  CUT 

FRENCH  FRIED 
POTATO  CUTTER 

One  of  the  most 
modern  and  efficient 
kitchen  helps  ever  in- 
vented. A  big  labor 
^nd  time  saver 

Sent,  prepaid,  for 
une  (1)  new  subscrip- 
tion Cash  price  75 
cents. 


FRENCH  ROLL  BREAD  PAN 


Best  quality  blued  steel  6  inches  wide  by  13 
long.  One  pan  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  newr 
subscription.     Cash  price,  75  cents 

SEAMLESS  VIENNA  BREAD  PAN 


(1) 


Two  of  these  pans  sent,  postpaid   for  one  k*-) 
Cash  price,  75  cents  for  two 


now  subscription 
pans. 


HEAVY  TIN  BORDER  MOULD 

Imported,  Round,  6  inch 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price,  75  certs. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO, 


Boston,  Mass. 
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PREMIUMS 


PASTRY  BAG  AND  ?  OUR  TUBES 

(Bag  not  shown  'c  cut; 
A  complete  outfit.     Practical  in  every  way      Madr 


especially  for  Bakers  and  Caterers 
able  for  home  use 


Eminent]' 


The  set  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscrii 
Cash  price,  75  cents. 


THE  A.  M.  C. 
ORNAMENTER 

Rubber  pastry  bag  and 
twelve  brass  tubes,  assorted 
designs,  for  cake  decorat 
ing.  This  set  is  for  fine 
woik,  while  the  set  des 
scribed  above  is  for  more 
;^ener«il  use.  Packed  in  a 
wooden  box,  prepaid,  for 
two  (2)  new  subscriptions. 
Cash  price,  $1.50 


'•RAPIDE'* 
TEA  INFUSER 

Kconornic,  clean   and  con 
venienl       Sent,    prepaid,  for 
one  (1)   subscription        Cash 
price,  75  cents. 


CAKE  ORNAI   ENTING  SYRINGE 

For  the  finest  cake  'ierorating.  Twelve  German 
silver  tubes,  fancy  designs.  Sent,  prei)aid,  for  foiir  (4) 
new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $3.00. 


HOME  CANDY  MAKING 
OUTFIT 

Thermometer,  dipping  wire,  moulds,  and 
most  of  all,  a  book  written  by  a  professional 
and  practical  candy  maker  for  home  use.  Sent, 
prepaid,  for  five(5)  new  subscriptions.  Cash 
price,  $3.75. 


U=,. 


The  only  reliable  and   sure   way   to  make  Candy, 
Boiled  Frosting,  etc.,   is  to  use  a 

T HER MOM  ETER 

Here  is  j.ust  the  one  you  need.  Made 
especially  for  the  purpose  by  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  manufacturers  in  the 
country.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2) 
new  Subscriptions.      Cash  prir       $1.50 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS 

Assorted  shapes.  Ordinarily 
sell  for  15  cents  each.  Six 
cutters  —  all  different  —  pre- 
paid, for  one  (1)  new  subscrip- 
tion      Cash  price,  75  cents. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO.,  Boston,  Maa», 
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AN 


EGG  SLICER  SAVES  TIME 
AND  EGGS 

Does  the  work 
quicker  and  bet- 
ter than  it  can 
be  done  in  any 
other  way.  One 
will  be  sent  post- 
paid  to  any 
present  subscri- 
ber as  a  premium 
for  securing  and 
sending  us  one 
(1)   new  yearly 


subscription.    Cash  price,  75  cents 


Empire  Kitchen  Knives 


Highly  polished  rubberoid  finished 
handles. 

These  knives  have  blades  forged  from 
the  finest  cutlery  steel,  highly  tempered 
and  ground  to  a  very  keen  edge.  These 
Knives  will  cut.  Two  knives,  as  shown 
above,  sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription.     Cash  Price  75  cents. 


AMERICAN 
CRUSTY  ROLL  PAN 

Best  quality,  blued  steel.  9}^  inches 
by  10}^  inches.  Makes  6  delicious 
crusty  rolls.  Recipes  sent  with  each 
pan. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2)  new  sub- 
scriptions.    Cash  Price,  $1.50. 


FRENCH 
BUTTER  CURLER 

Unique  and  Ci)n\enien? 

The  easiest  way  to  serve  butter.  Full 
directions  with  each  curler. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price,  75  cents. 


LADY  FINGER  PAN 

Six  moulds  on  a  base.  Each  mould  4^ 
inches  by  ll4  inches.  Extra  h^avy  tin. 
Nicely  made.  Sent  postpaid,  for  two  (2) 
new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.50. 


ROXARY 

MINCING 

KNIFE 


Nickel  plated.  Ten  revolving  cutters.  Effect- 
ually chops  parsley,  mint,  onions,  regetables, 
etc.,  and  the  shield  frees  the  knives  from  the 
materials   being  cut. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  Price   73  cents. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass 
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Cake  or  Powder 

'hichfver  you  preff 


'' Smilin    Through — '' 

Who  ever  dreamed  that  cleaning  windows  could 
be  so  easy! 

Simply  a  thin,  water}^  lather  of  Bon  Ami  —  a 
white  film  forms  —  a  wipe  with  a  dry  soft  cloth  or 
tissue  paper — and  the  dirt  and  dried  Bon  Ami  vanish 
together  like  frost  in  the  sunshine. 

See?  Crystal  -  clear  —  not  a  streak  nor  a  smear. 
WTiy  —  the  window  is  actually  invisihlel 

What  else  can  clean  windows  like  that"? 

I'll  Bon  Ami  the  white  woodwork  next! 


Ji 
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GVhippeaJell-O 


/^F  all  forms  of  whipped  Jell-O  the  Bavarian 
^^  creams  are  most  popular,  and  they  may  well 
be,  for  in  no  other  way  can  these  favorite  dishes 
be  made  so  easily  and  cljeaply.  JelhO  is  whipped 
with  an  egg-beater  just  as  cream  is,  and  does  not 
require  the  addition  of  cream,  eggs,  sugar  or  any  of 
the  expensive  ingredients  used  in  making  old-style 
Bavarian  creams. 

PINEAPPLE    BAVARIAN   CREAM 

Dissolve  a  package  of  Lemon  JelhO  in  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  and  add  half  a  pint  of  juice 
from  a  can  of  pineapple.  When  cold  and  still 
liquid  whip  to  consistency  of  whipped  cream.  Add 
a  cup  of  the  shredded  pineapple.  Pour  into  mould 
and  set  in  a  cold  place  to  harden.  Turn  from 
mould  and  garnish  with  sliced  pineapple,  cherries 
or  grapes. 

The  Genesee  Pure  Food  Corapariy 

LeKoy  M.  Y'.  Drid^ebur^, Out. 

c/ImQiicds  Most  Famous  DQSseri 


Tudor  Press,  Boston 


Baker's 

Breakfast 

Cocoa 

Has  a  most  delicious  flavor. 

Is  pure  and  healthful. 
The    ideal   food   beverage. 


ftte  M  s  PAT  opr. 


Genuine  has 
this  trade  mark 
on  every  pack- 
age. 

Booklet  of 

Choice  Recipes 

Sent  free. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Established    .«C 
1858     gfViCrystal 

S^BLUE 

K^  AND. 

AMMONIA 

The  Ammonia  loosens  the  dirt, 
making  washing  easy.  The  Blue 
gives  the  only  perfect  finish. 


The  People's 

Choice  for  Over 

Sixty  Years 


1888 


1820 


SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  CO. 
88  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  it:f 


h^» 


'f^/ quick   cookxnq 
"" /fapioca  ticK\e  \ne 
taste  and  are  uoux- 
'W/s/j/ng   and  hea\\\\^\\; 

TAPIOCA. 

nt9eds  no  soaVwxc^ 
6L/f  cooks  .ns\au\\\\,v^\ 
up  in  cartons  \\  \s\xee 
irom  dirt  and  <\\s?^^\^^ - 
able  flavors  o^  common 
tapioca. 

qrocers   for     SUADE'S.  ^ 

.&L.SLADE  CO.,  BOSTON 


Miss  Curtis^ 

Orangeade  Paste 


The  concentrated  flavor  of  the 
orange.  One  50  cent  can 
makes  5  quarts  of  delightful 
beverage  just  by  adding  water. 

A  teaspoonful  in  a  glass  of  cold 
water  makes  a  delightful  and  inex- 
pensive drink. 

Made  by  Miss  Curtis  of  Marsh- 
mallow  Creme  fame. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  Orangeade  Paste  or 
send$l  for  two  50  cent  cans  (sufficient 
to  make  ten  quarts)  to 


MELROSE,  MASS. 


■  bufi^ 


VL- 


vose 


have  been  established  more  than  SO  YEARS.      By  our  system* 


1    IrillV/O    VoSE"prano.  "''We"takeoid  instruments  in  oxchaiipe  and  deli 
the  new  piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense.     Write  for  catalog  D  and  oxplanatio 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  160  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  M 


payments   ever:^  family   in    moderate   circumstances   can   own 
VOSE  piano 


i 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


ill 

3  9999  06385  400  2 


i)Scaa^^ 


